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Broadloom 
Carpet 

IN     27      COLORS 

is  recommended  and  used  by  leading 
decorators  for  its  lustrous  deep  pile,  its 
unusual  wear  due  to  closeness  of  weave, 
and  its  luxurious  appearance 

and  because 

within    this    range    of    27    col- 
ors  can   be   found   perfect   har- 
mony for  any  decorative  scheme. 
Made  by 

The  Magee  Carpet  Co. 

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
New  York  Offices— 295  Fifth  Ave. 


Quick  Cut  Order  Service 

in  27  &  36  inches,  9,  12  &  15  foot  widths, 

also  18  foot  in  colors  starred   (*) 

by  the  Following  Distributors: 

FAY  CARPET  CO.,  Inc.  AMERICAN  RUG  &  CARPET  CO 

114  East  47th  Street  910  Michigan  Blvd.  So. 

New  York  City  Chicago,  Illinois 

JOS.  M.  OCALLAGHAN  CO. 

99  Portland  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 


ROSENFELD  COMPANY 

221  Ivy  Street,  N.  E. 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


GRETHER  &  GRETHER,  Inc. 

728  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Your  decorator  or  furniture  dealer  can  supply  you 
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DEEPDALE  GOLF  CLUB 


Great  Neck,  Long  Island 


Furnished  by  Myers  Minott  &  Co.,  New  York 


For  Relaxation  Everywhere 

For  lazy  summer  afternoons  on  the  terrace,  for  well-earned  rest 
after  a  golf  or  tennis  match,  for  grateful  relaxation  after  the 
swim,  for  sparkling  hours  on  yacht  deck,  Mastercraft  Reed  and 


RAIXBO W     C A  N E 
Sponsored     by     MASTERCRAFT 

An  iimov.it  on  in  Reed  Furniture  is  the  use  of  Rainbow  Cane, 
sponsored  by  Mastercraft.  It^  durability  permits  exposure  to  the 
elements  and  its  resiliency  eliminates  the  use  oi  cushions.  Rainbow 
Cane    ma}     be    had     in    the    following    colors:     .Natural.    Black    and 

Natural.  Green,  Red  and  Natural.  Green  and  Natural  and  Red  and 
Natural  with  French  enameled  windings  to  match.  See  this  newest 
design  of    Mastercraft  at  our  showroom. 

Bclozv  is  illustrated  Armchair  B-702-C   in   Rainbow   Cane 


K-448-W   Wheel  Chaise 

You    can    follow    sun    or    shade,    according    to    your 
fancy,   xuith    this   colorful,   comfortable   wheel   chaise. 


Rattan  Furniture  offers  delightful  comfort  combined  with  smart,  color- 
ful beauty.  Mastercraft  furniture  is  custom-built  of  the  finest  materials 
obtainable  and  is  constructed  for  scientific  comfort  and  durability.  See 
Mastercraft's  colorful  new  collection  in  our  showroom;  purchases  may 
be  made  thru  your  decorator  or  dealer. 


MASTERCRAFT 

REED  CORPORATION 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

CALEDONIA  5-0137-0138  ASHLAND  4-8216 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Offering  priceless  beauty  ..  .but  always  at 
a  figure  which  is  justified   by   comparison 


If  you  have  the  beauty  of  your  garden  at  heart,  these  lovely  Old-World  Fountains,  Well- 
Ht-ads,  Columns,  Sun-Dials  and  other  stone  and  marble  pieces,  imported  by  the 
Wm.H,  Jackson  Company  from  Italy,  France  and  England,  will  delight  you  immeasurably. 

Exclusive  Representatives  of  the  Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company 


Baltimore 

1.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 

Boston 

PI  TTINGELL-ANDREWS    COMPANY 

Cii  ic  innai ; 

'HIE  A.  B.  CLOSSON  JR.  COMPANY 

Cleveland 

LNG  cs.  WELCH  COMPANY 

Dayton 

THE  A.  B,  <  XOSSON  IR.  (  OMPANY 

'.VI  K  PRY  GOODS  COMPANY 


THE  MARTIN-GIBSON  COMPANY 

Philadelphia 

J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh 

BEAUX  ARTS 

Providence 

T1LOEN-THURBER  COMPANY 

SCRUGGS-VANDERVOORT- BARNEY 
Washington 

J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 


1), 


Ohl'T  assume  that  because 
the  Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company  deals  in  works  of 
art,  and  numbers  many  exceedingly  wealthy  people 
among  its  patrons,  that  Jackson  Products  are  sold  at 
"fancy"  prices.  ^  On  the  contrary,  Jackson's  exten- 
sive dealings  in  these  circles  are,  in  reality,  a  reliable 
index  of  reasonable  prices — for  people  of  large  means 
are  notably  insistent  on  full  value  and  frequently 
make  their  purchases  through  architects  and  dec- 
orators  who  have  the  whole  market  at  their  finger 
tips.  ~  Whether  you  seek  choice  furniture  and  orna- 
ments  for  your  garden,  or  beautiful  bronze  and 
marble  furnishings  for  your  home,  you  will  find  that 
every  piece  imported  or  manufactured  by  the 
Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company  is  available  at  a  figure 
based  en  true  values.  ~  Strict  adherence  to  this  policy 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years  is  largely  responsi- 
ble  for  the  development,  growth  and  success  of  this 
organization.  **>  Jackson  Products  are  many  and 
varied.  Besides  fine  examples  of  Marble  and  Stone 
Garden  Furniture  from  Old^World  sources,  they 
include:  imported  antique  Mantels  and  authentic 
reproductions  in  Marble,  Wood  and  Cretan  Stone; 
Andirons  and  Fireplace  Accessories  of  every  descrip- 
tion; and  Tables,  Mirrors,  Lamps,  Book  Ends  and 
similar  decorative  furnishings,  beautifully  executed 
in  Bronze  and  other  metals  by  Jackson.  **>  Confident 
that  Jackson  Products  will  add  materially  to  your 
pride  and  pleasure  in  your  home,  we  cordially 
invite  you  to  inspect  these  many  objects  cf  art 
and  utility,  either  at  the  Jackson  Galleries,  or  at 
the  well-known  establishments  listed  at    the  left. 


Wm.H  Jackson  Company 


2  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City 
318  No.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
5514    Wilshire    Boulevard.    Los    Angeles 

.viiMon  VV  .  Jay  Saylor) 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1827 
OVER    100    YEARS    OF    SERVICE 


ARTS   &    DECORATION.    .1  :,:,.,     \\\\      \unibei     I     Publication  Office,  578   Madison  Avenue,  Now  York  ntv.   Subscription  price,  $8.00  a  year; 

I   i        | additional    for    postage;    Canadian    subscription,    $0.50    additional.    Entered    as   second-class 

matter  March    -    1919,  al  th<  in   \.»   York  City,  ui  March  S,  1879    Copyrighted   L931    bj   Arts  &   Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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Please  know  that  you 
are  always  welcome 
at  our  Madison  Ave- 
nue salons.  The  card 
of  your  decorator  or 
dealer  Will  introduce 
you. 


I.    is   never    an    extravagance    to    buy   tilings   of    enduring   worth.     J.  lit 


pleasure  and  satisfaction  derived  from  such  possessions  multiply  with  the  years.  It  is  so  with  the 
-Trench  furniture  re-creations  of  Jacques  JJodart.  _Not  only  do  these  pieces  improve  with  time; 
they  are  destined  to  become  rarer  as   it  grows  more  difficult  to  command   the  labors   of   skilled  hand- 


wo 


rkers.    jMloreover,    as    the    brushwork    of    Watteau    is    ageless    in    style,   so    also    is    the    lurniture 


^       designed  by  the  cabinet-makers  of  old  Trance  — 


/O    /  /  RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pres. 

who   have  guided   the  work  ol  Jacques   _Dodart.        \^_y    rANTIQUES  &  REPRODUCTIONS 


da 


fflCi 


♦ 


New  York:  385  Madison  Avenue 
Lot  Angeles:  Sol  A  Wilskire   Blvd.  7,.    Paris:    II.   Rue   P.> 
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FINE     LIVING.... 


•  You  may  now  pre-view  three  completed  floors  of  the 
II  aldorf- Astoria's  apartments.  <  The  contribution  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  to  New  York  living  will  be  this:  Fine 
living,  a  la  carte.  <  The  apartments  themselves  are  a 
series  of  beautiful  homes,  done  by  WORLD-FAMOUS 
DECORATORS.  Each  apartment  is  individual.  All  have 
privacy,  through  foyer  entrances  and  modern  innovations 
such  as  sound-proofing.  Tower  apartments  have  the 
further  privacy  of  separate  under-cover  motor  entrance, 
elevators,  concierge  bureau.  <  All  these  luxuries  of  the 
PRIVATE  HOME  can  be  enjoyed  a  la  carte:  that  is,  as 
you  please  and  when  you  please.  This  ultra-modern 
re-creation  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  provides  you  with  a 
household  .  .  .  servants  of  every  kind  .  .  .  excellent 
cuisine  .  .  .  special  rooms  and  facilities  for  every  type 
of  entertaining.  A  LEASE,  IF  YOU  PREFER,  OR  ARRANGE- 
MENT TERMINABLE  AT  WILL.  No  financial  investment 
or  personal  responsibility.  Rentals  in  scale  with  prevailing 
ideas  about  economy.  <  Afew  unfurnished  apartments  with 
broad  terraces.  •  An  information  office  is  now  open  in  the 
hotel,  corner  Park  and  Fiftieth,  phone  ELdorado  5-3000. 

SPECIMEN       APARTMENTS 
MAY     NOW     BE      P   R  £-V  I   E  W  £    D 
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DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


A  beautiful  old  early  English  Mantel  with  exquisite  carving. 

w 


One  of  many  chimney 
pieces  in  our  large 
collection  of  period 
mantels  in  different 
colors  of  marble. 

ittantel  g>hoppc 

(SOI'THARD  CO.) 


251-253  East  33rd  Street 


New  York  City 


SUN  PARLOR,  YACHT, 

TERRACE  AND  GARDEN 

FURNITURE 


•?3 


*j44^ 


Locking  cH^st 


o*" 


Some  of  our  installa- 
tions; The  New  Breakers 
of  Palm  Beach,  Whitehall, 
Seminole  Club,  Miami 
Biltmore,  Dunes  Club, 
Fishers  Island  Club  and 
most  prominent  homes  and 
clubs  in  America. 


FREE    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOG 


GrandCentral  Wicker  Shook 

2l7f*sT42JiNtwVoRk 


COPYRIGHTED 


CLOSETS  &  BARS 

Closets  tailored  by  Aguilar 
solve  your  wardrobe  prob- 
lems .  .  .  with  their  dust- 
proof  compartments  and 
built-in  drawers. 

AGUILAR 

TAILORED   (flPSETS 

Studio  Factory 

572  Park  Ave.  410  E.  68th  St. 

REgent  4-6347-8 


ENGLISH 


FRENCH 


'.•   Flat   Top 


Antique 
Furniture 

PEWTER  OLD   GLASS 

OLD  AND   MODERN 

WAI  I    PAPERS  &. 

CHINTZES 

mj  Vv    or 
untry 

WESTPORT 
A\  I  IQl  i:  SHOP 

5   E.   54th  St.  New  York 


From  the  Smart  Shops  and 
Antique  Galleries 

By  ELIZABETH   LOUNSBERY 


Unusual  type  of  Early  American  walnut 
chair  with  18th  Century  English  walnut 
stand.  Desirable  for  a  vase  or  lamp.  Vil- 
helm  Kiorboe,  248  E.  57th  St.,  N.Y.  C. 


|  NTERIOR  decoration  in  its  en- 
tire scheme,  in  which  the  archi- 
tectural construction  is  necessarily 
featured,  represents  the  work  of 
Yilhelm  Kiorboe.  As  a  student  of 
architecture,  as  well  as  decoration, 
for  many  years  abroad,  Mr.  Kior- 
boe is  unusually  well  equipped  to 
execute  work  of  this  character  and 
to  apply  his  knowledge  and  taste, 
not  only  to  his  more  important 
commissions  but  to  simple  inte- 
riors, as  well. 

As  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  former,  a  second  floor 
hallway  or  gallery  surmount- 
ing an  impressive,  winding 
staircase,  such  as  is  found 
in  many  of  the  larger  type  of 
New  York  residences,  Mr. 
Kiorboe  has  converted  into  a 
comfortable  upper  living 
room  by  introducing  1 7th 
Century  Italian  and  Louis 
13th  furniture  in  carefully 
selected  pieces  with  rich 
green  and  salmon  gray  as  the 
color  scheme. 

In  a  simple  country  break- 
fast room,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  has  used  a  French  Pro- 
vencal table  and  chairs  with 
toile  cushions;  wallpaper 
showing  rust  and  green  col- 
orings on  a  gray  ground  and 
window  curtains  of  rust  tones 
in  a  modernistic  triangle  pat- 
tern. At  either  end,  the  deep, 
low  window  sill  is  built  with 
three  steps  up  to  the  wall  to 
accommodate  potted  plants 
and  ivy.  On  the  dark  brown 
ished  floor  is  a  circular  hooked  rug 
in    blue,   gray  and   rust   colorings. 


f=NGLISH  furniture  of  the 
18th  Century  at  Ewin  & 
Ewin's  includes  an  unusual 
number  of  chairs  and  small, 
usable  tables  that  are  remark- 
able not  only  for  their  number 
and  variety  but  for  their  excel- 
lent condition. 

Card  tables,  such  as  two  love- 
ly Queen  Anne  tables  and  others 
suitable  for  bridge  are  shown 
with  Pembrokes,  also  pedestal 
mahogany  dining  tables,  equally 
rare.  Then  there  are  the  small 
tables,  such  as  that  illustrated, 
so  desirable  for  a  lamp  or  vase 
of  flowers.  A  reproduction — a 
mahogany  coffee  stand,  is  also  to 
be  admired  for  its  graceful  pro- 
portions and  delicate,  openwork 
gallery  surrounding  the  remov- 
able tray  that  rests  on  the  top. 
Old  English  chairs  covered  in 
leather  and  damask  represent 
other  18th  Century  English  pieces 
with  complete  dining  room  sets 
of  six  Sheraton  side  chairs  and 
two  armchairs.  The  lamps  and  or- 
namental porcelains  are  also  no- 
table, among  the  accessories  here. 


[IGHTING  fixtures  and  hard- 
ware made  to  special  order  are 
executed  by  Ralph  C.  Bullard, 
consistent  with  any  type  of  archi- 
tecture or  decoration.  These  are 
obtainable  in  any  desired  metal  or 
finish  and  include  the  incidentals, 


Repi 

chair. 
green 

in. ili.>'. 


action  of  a  late  18th  Century  arm- 
Fainted   frame   in   antique   ivory   with 

cushion,  desirable  for  bridge,  and 
anj      tip-lop     tripod     table.     Courtesy 

N.  Y.  C. 


Ewin    &   Ewin,   667   Madison   Ave 

fin-  such  as  switch  plates  and  even  cur- 
tain rods  for  doors  or  windows,  to 
correspond  They  are  to  be  recom- 


l\i-h-i  to  this  page  when  sho 
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mended  for  their  distinction  in 
lacking  the  stamp  of  the  commer- 
cial, machine-made  fixture. 

While  a  vast  selection  of  designs 
is  available,  Mr.  Billiard  will  also 
carry  out  any  preference  of  a 
client  in  supplying  just  whaf  he 
wants.  As  for  example,  the  ele- 
phant fixture,  illustrated,  was  spe- 
cially designed  for  a  child's  nur- 
sery where  animal  head-  were 
required  to  complete  the  decora- 
tion. Foot  scrapers,  overhead 
lights,  lanterns,  grills  and  stair 
rails,  to  order,  are  also  available. 

p|AND-BLOCKED     linen     and 
machine     crewel     embroidered 


Wrought  iron  elephant  head  nursery 
bracket;  \».ill  ash  receiver  with  rriiio\- 
able  traj  and  foliated  fixture  in  any 
finish.    Conrtes]     Ralph    (1.    Bollard, 

Grand  Central  Terminal  Bldg„  N.Y.  C. 

•linens,  in  all  widths  and  colorings, 
may  be  ordered  through  the  deco- 
rators at  Kenneth  &  Company's  in 
a    variety    of    beautiful    patterns. 

Anion"  these  the  bird  and  lattice 
design,  illustrated,  is  one  of  the 
latest  importations  and  one  of  the 
most  effective.  Another  introduces 
Henry  YHIth  surrounded  by  fig- 
ures and  riders  as  members  of  his 
court.  This  conies  on  a  blue,  green 
or  "tete  de  negre"  ground.  Still 
another  shows  a  bold,  modernistic 
rendering  of  crewel  motifs. 

Semi-glaze  chintz  is  another  fab- 
ric imported  by  this  firm.  This  is 
shown  in  a  Santa  Maria  pattern, 
depicting  the  caravel  under  full 
sail,  and  a  most  decorative  Chinese 
pattern  in  lacquer  red  and  yellow. 

In  crewel  embroidered  linens  the 
selection  is  equally  diversified,  in 
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Kashin  pottery  bowl  and  oil  jar;  small 
Celladon  bowl ;  Rakka  gold  lustre 
plate,  12tb  Century.  Courtesy  James 
M.  F.  Lightbody,  101  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 

flowers  on  plain  linen,  so  desirable 
for  summer  slip  covers.  An  unusual 
lattice  design  in  yellow  crewel 
work  on  a  natural  ground,  with 
colorful  baskets  of  flowers  in  the 
centre,  is  charming  for  bedspreads. 

gNGLISH  and  French  18th  Cen- 
tury periods  of  house  decora- 
tion have  preference  with  James 
M.  F.  Lightbody,  who  has  also 
assembled  a  large  and  comprehen- 
sive collection  of  Persian  antiques 
that  include  flower  decorated  bridal 
mirrors,  miniatures,  vases,  carpets, 
embroidered  hangings  and  tapes- 
tries. These  are  fittingly  introduced 
into  his  interior  decorations,  when 
possible,  as  in  the  instance  of  a 
Persian  card  room,  recently  com- 
pleted in  a  New  York  residence. 


Inlaid  satinwood,  18th  Century  English 
wine  cooler  and  old  wine  keg,  mount- 
ed in  brass.  Courtesy  George  Blundell 
of  London.  157  E.  51st  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Here,  the  walls  were  covered 
with  silver  paper  with  painted 
decorations  in  rich  Persian  color- 
ings, illustrating  the  poems  of 
Nizami.  The  tables  and 
chairs  were  of  chromium 
with  shrimp  taffeta  velvet 
coverings  and  the  carpet 
of  raisin-toned  velvet. 
Modernistic  green  and  sil- 
ver damask  was  used  for 
the  window  draperies  over 
plain  green  taffeta  sash 
curtains,  completing  a  most 
harmonious     ensemble. 


New  imported  block  linen,  50"  wide,  in  orange, 
red  and  black;  orange,  green  and  black  or 
antique  gold,  green  and  black.  Courtesy  Ken- 
neth &   Co.,  Inc.,   70  W.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 

the  large  Jacobean  running  de- 
signs, some  on  linen  damask,  and 
the  more  delicate  trailing  vines  and 


pXGLISH    furniture    of 

Lthe     17  th     and     18th 

Centuries,    imported    for 

the  retailer  and  decorator, 

constitutes    an    extensive 

stock  at   the   interesting  shop  of 

George     Blunders     of     London. 

Of    the    more    ornate    examples, 
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Westport  Antique  Shop  inc. 


Westport,  Connecticut 

On  the  lane  to 
THE     OPEN  DOOR  INN 


. 


English,    French    and    American    Antiques. 

Accessories  for  the  town  and  country  house. 

Old  and  modern  chintzes.  Lamps  and  shades, 

Wall  papers,  Glass  and  China. 

WESTPORT  ANTIQUE  SHOP  INC. 

5  East  54th  St.,  New  York 


ROOK¥OOD 
POTTERY 

This   lovely  piece    in  Xerra    Verte 

or     Ivory     .Mat     Glaze,     desirable 

either  as  an  oojet  d  art  or  a  flower 

vase    is    four    dollars    at    your    own 

dealers  or  the  Pottery.  The  height 

is  6Ji  inches.  There  is  no  gilt   more 

acceptable  than  the  one 

ol  Rookvood 

Rookwood  in 

Tiffany  ami  Co.,  Jewelers,  K'<"  ")'"';  City; 
11,  Alim.i.1  and  Co.,  New  Yorl<  City;  f  i  deric\ 
Lo«cr  ,  Brooklyn;  Straivbridge  and 

Clothier,  Philadelphia;  Marshall  ' 
Chicago;  Schei  ,   Inc.,  Boston;  /    B. 

King  and  Co.,  Detroit;  lirocl<  and  Co.,  Los 
Angeles  Duliii  and  Martin,  Washington,  D,  C; 
m,  Seattle  A  store  o  J  similar 
qualitv  represents  the  pom-™  exclusively  in  your 
City,  W    iniriti  your  direct  inquiry. 

ROOKVOOD   POTTERY 
CINCINNATI 


TOPHUNTER 

119  East   57"'  Street.    ^fe\y  VorU. 

Workers  ii\  McUb 


b 


CALL  BELLS 
for  inside  or  outside  use. 
A[o.  7H25--An  old  de- 
;n  in  hand  Wrought 
iron     SJS  00. 
from   $10.00. 

KNOCKER 

brass  oi    iron 

$9  00 


SUNDIALS 

LANTERNS 

WEATHERVANES 

MAIL  BOXES 

SIGNS 

Illustrations 
upon  request 


Refer  to  this  pain-  when  shopping 
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Smoky 
Fireplaces 

made  to 

DRAW 

No  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also    consulting    service    available    to 

owners,     architects     and     builders     in 

connection     with     the     designing    and 

erection  of  new  work 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers — Contractors — Consultants 

219   Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GARDEN 
FURNITURE 

Dl  STI  NCTJVE 
GARDEN  AND 
TERRACE  ORNA- 
MENTS IN  POM* 
PEIAN     STONE. 


MAR 


L     E   , 


BRONZE.  POT- 
TERY.       ETC. 

FOUNTAINS, 

BENCHES.  WELL- 
HEADS. VASES. 
STATUARY.     ETC. 

Illustrated 

catalogue 
on  request 

Venetian    Well- 
Head —  Height 
88  inches 


POMPEIAN 

30  East  22nd  St 


STVDIOS 

New  York 


ti.  E.  WALTER 

Incorporated 

425    E.    53rd    Street 
New    York,    N.    Y. 


Italian  anb  g>pams()  Sfntiqucs 


MARBLE 

AND 

STONE 

GARDEN 

ORNAMENTS 


<£>co.  Ml.  jfunlt 

862  ILexiitQ.oii  Sbettue      Slcbt  jL'oili 
near  05tl)  Jfrt. 


DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


an  Adam  console  in  dark  stained 
pine  is  notable,  elaborately 
carved,  with  swags  of  flowers 
ornamenting  the  apron  below 
the  green  marble  top.  There  is 
also  an  exceptionally  fine  break- 
front  satinwood  bookcase;  an 
original  Heppelwhite  four  post 
bed;  sets  of  dining  room  chairs; 
a  pair  of  carved  pine  hanging 
shelves,  of  an  early  date,  set- 
tees and  mirrors. 

Among  the  smaller  tables  is 
a  Victorian  chess  and  back- 
gammon table  with  a  cribbage 
board  and  folding  top,  from  the 
collection  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Effingham.  An  interesting  adap- 
tation of  an  old  wine  keg, 
mounted  in  brass,  such  as  is 
illustrated,  provides  an  unusual 
umbrella  stand  or  flower  holder. 

k^IRRORS  are  manufactured 
wholesale  by  Friedman 
Brothers  Decorative  Arts,  Inc., 
offering  wide  selection  for  every  use 
and  in  period  types  representative 
of  the  18th  Century  French,  En- 
glish 17th  and  18th  Centuries, 
early  American,  as  well  as  Spanish 
and  Italian.  Mantels,  consoles, 
commodes  and  dressing  tables,  also 
made  in  their  factory  and  finished 
in  colored  enamel  and  gilt  to  be 
used  with  the  mirrors  are  likewise 
obtainable,  with  cornices  and  tie 
backs  in  wood  and  composition. 
Paintings,    including    flower    sub- 


Reproduction  of  IR1I1  Century  French 
"trumeau"  finished  in  green  and  gold 
with  painted  medallion,  after  Fragonard. 
Courtesy  Friedman  Brothers  Decorative 
Vrts,    In.-..    305    F,.    47th    St.,    N.    Y.    C. 

jects  and  copies  of  the  characteris- 
tic work  of  Boucher,  Lancret  and 
Watteau,  arc  not  only  applied  to 
the  "trumeau"  but  with  Italian 
architectural  subjects  and  Chinese 
paintings  on  glass  arc  featured  for 


Original  Chippendale  mahogany  writing 
tahle  with  adjustable  writing  shelf  con- 
verted from  a  large  single  drawer,  con- 
taining three  shallow  drawers.  Courtesy 
Thonet  Bros.,  Inc.,  33  E.  47th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

decorative  purposes  in  a  separate 
department.  A  remarkable  set  of 
antique  Chinese  carved  and  gilded 
panels  with  inserts  of  painted  glass 
is  shown  that  offers  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  the  decorator  looking  for 
material  for  a  card  room  or  break- 
fast room,  as  center  wall  motifs. 


DISTINGUISHED  period  pieces 
of  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries 
have  been  collected  in  an  extensive 
showing  of  beautiful  and  carefully 
selected    English    furniture    at 
Thonet  Bros.  Among  these,  ped- 
estal dining  tables  with  Heppel- 
white   chairs,    and    mahogany 
dumb  waiters  contribute  inter- 
esting dining  room  pieces,  with 
a    complete    service    of    Spode 
china   in   rich  blues  and  reds, 
numbering  159  items. 

An  18th  Century  mahogany 
cabinet  dressing  table  with  fold- 
ing top  that  conceals  an  adjust- 
able mirror,  compartments  and 
small  drawers,  shares  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  Chippendale 
writing  table,  shown  here,  as  an 
exceptional  example.  Barome- 
ters, also,  are  included — two 
with  clocks,  of  great  rarity,  and 
fine  old  backgammon  tables. 
Thonet  upholstered  furniture, 
manufactured  in  their  own  fac- 
tory, is  made  in  a  wide  variety 
of  styles  appropriate  for  the  re- 
quirements of  lovers  of  good 
furniture  and  with  every  consid- 
eration for  quality. construction, 
comfort    and    workmanship. 


TABLE  linens  and  laces  and 
a  variety  of  bed  linens  and 
coverings  are  obtainable  at  Leron's 
in  an  alluring  assortment  of  color- 
ful importations. 

Percale  sheets  in  delicate  peach 
and  blue;  blanket  covers  of  plain, 
checked  and  striped  green,  gold  or 


Children's    Period    Furniture 

Incorporated 
221   East   38th   Street  New  York  City 


GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Bronze    Statue. 

21"   high, 

$125. 

Pompeian  Stone 

Lead 

Terra  Cotta 

Marble 

THE  ERKINS 
STUDIOS 

251   Lexington  Ave. 

at  35th  Street 

New  York 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  lor  10c 


Loizcaux  Studios  ^ 

DRAPCRTCS 

irrrcRioR  FURnismnGS 

UPHOLSTERY 


305  fASI  47"'  STRCer,I!«0  YORK 


mount  Kisco.n  Y. 


T-ALm  BGACIt   STUDIO 
14  VIAI'ARIC.l 


rUviv 


W 


One  a/  a  Pair  0/  ir.ti,  Century  Frames 
lot    Mirror  ••>   Picture,   J ',"  j  SI". 

K.    R.    GERRY 

ART   OBJECTS  .         INTERIORS 

8  West  47th  St.     •       New  York 


Refer  to  this  pape  lvhen  shopping 


Living  room  ->!  Shevlin  Pine  Knotty  Finish  in  the  ha 
Florida.  D.  Harold  Hair,  Winter  Park,  Florida,  archite 
Park,   Florida,   contractor.     McCormick-Hannab,  Inc., 


ii.  <■!  E.  S.  Fownes,  Maillaml, 
•I.  Win.  H.  Aterruan,  Winter 
Orlando,    Florida,    mill  work. 


r~     b    ?  -\ 


Shevlin  Pine  Knotty  Finish  is  selected  in  both  Small  Knot  and 
Large  Knot  Types.  The  Small  Knot  Type  is  recommended  for 
raised  panels,  paneled  doors,  elaborate  cornices  and  mantels.  The 
Large  Knot  Type  is  suitable  for  vertical  paneled  wainscot,  simple 
mantels  and  doors.  The  pine  illustrated  here  is  Shevlin  Large 
Knot  Type  stained  Concord  Brown.  For  best  results  consult  a 
competent  architect  and  a  good  millwork  company. 


wnmm  poem  -;„/,•„• 


cm 


".  .  .  but  the  knots  in  my  knotty  pine  room 
are  not  the  knots  I  wanted!" 

How  distressing!  And  what  a  warning 
to  consider  carefully  the  pine  you  specify  to 
lend  atmosphere  to  your  home. 

Connoisseurs  are  as  particular  in  the 
selection  of  knots  foi  their  pine  rooms  as  in 
the  choice  of  furniture.  They  know  that 
a  pine  room  with  sound,  mellow  knots  of 
pleasiny  size  and  location  is  the  result  of 
selection  and  discrimination  in  the  choice 
of  lumber. 

For  this  very  reason,  the  discriminatiny 
insist  on  Shevlin  Pine  Knotty  Finish.  They 
know  il  is  selected  at  the  mills  for  size,  type 
and  location  of  knots.  To  secure  these 
choice  knots  literally  millions  of  feet  of 
pine  lumber  are  sorted  over  at  the  Shevlin 
mills.  Only  those  boards  containing  knots 
of  the  reguired  soundness,  location  and  size 
are  released  as  Shevlin  Pine  Knottg  Finish. 

A  select  product,  Shevlin  Pine  Knotty 
Finish  is  necessarily  somewhat  higher  in 
price  than  ordinarg  pine  but  it  is  well  worth 
it.  The  total  difference  in  price  on  the 
amount  of  lumber  used  in  a  pine  room  is 
slight  but  the  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  that  room  when  completed  is  great.  A 
pine  room  can  be  no  better  than  the  wood 
that  is  in  it.  It  pays  to  use  choice  pine  in 
order  that  the  larger  expense  for  millwork, 
carpentry  and  finishing  may  be  used  to 
advantage  on  beautiful  wood.  Shevlin  Pine 
Knotty  Finish  is  offered  at  the  most  reason- 
able price  possible  for  this  selected  grade. 

To  avoid  the  guestion,  "when  is  a  knot 
not  a  knot,".  .  .  to  be  sure  of  knots  of  pleas- 
ing size,  color  and  location  .  .  .  just  INSIST 
on  Shevlin  Pine  Knotty  Finish. 


"PINE  HOMES  AND  PINE 
INTERIORS"- Send  One 
Dollar  for  this  account  ol  the 
authentic  useof  pine  in  Ameri- 
can homes.  Forty  illustrations, 
historic  and  modern.  Mail 
check  to  nearest  sales  office. 


Shevlin,    Carpenter    &    Clarke    Company 

Dept.  217,  900  First  National-Soo  Line  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


CHICAGO 

Dept.  217,  1866—208 
South  La  Salle  Street  Building 


NEW  YORK 

N.  H.  Morgan,  Sales  Agent 
Dept.  217,  1205  Graybar  Building 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Dept.  217 
1030  Monadnock  Building 


LOS  ANGELES 

Dept.  217 

Petroleum  Securities  Building 


TORONTO 

Dept.  217.  L806 
Royal  Hank  Building 


INSIST    ON    SHEVLIN    PINE  ■  •  •  OUR    OFFICES    WILL    SUPPLY    YOUR    LUMBER    DEALER    IF    NOT    ALREADY    STOCKED 


** 


<£/taitdar<i" 

gVPLUMBING  FIXTURES 


Vitreous  china  and  enameled  iron — the  materials  are  almost  as  old  as  the  hills,  but  it 
remained  for  America  to  make  of  them  the  ideal  servants  of  sanitation.  Now,  in  the  hands 
of  the  artist,  a  designer  of  international  repute,  these  familiar  materials  are  given  a  new 
form,  a  form  which  goes  beyond  mere  utility  and  becomes  definitely  decorative.  Neo-Classic 
is  the  name  which  aptly  describes  the  new  design  for  "Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures.  It  is 
at  once  contemporary  and  classic.  It  is  modernization  at  its  best  since  it  springs  from  that 
ageless  simplicity  which  is  the  beginning  of  all  beauty.  There  is  a  rectilinear  quality  in  the 
Neo-Classic  design  with  its  uneven  spacing  in  the  horizontal  and  even  spacing  in  the  ver- 
tical lines.  It  is  this  quality  which  supplies  the  unity  so  long  needed  in  the  plumbing  fixture 
ensemble  and  the  architectural  design  of  the  bathroom  itself.  Neo-Classic  bath  models  are 
available  in  regular  and  Acid-Resisting  Enamel— the  lavatory  and  closet  in  vitreous  china. 
You  may  have  all  of  them  in  white,  black  or  each  of  eight  distinctive  colors. 

Are  you  planning  to  build  a  new  home — or  remodel  the  old?  Then  you  will  want  a  copy 
of  the  book:  "The  Bathroom  — A  New  Interior."  Whether  your  bathroom  is  planned  with 
economy  or  with  little  thought  of  cost,  you  will  find  the  way  to  individuality  in  this  book  of 
original  designs.  It  will  be  mailed  upon  receipt  of  check  or  money  order  for  two  dollars. 

Standard  cSamtar^TDfe.  Co.  bessemer  building,  Pittsburgh 
Divwi-on  of  American  Radiator  &  Standard  Sanitary  Corporation 


JULY,  1931 
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Vn  Essentia]  Pari 

of  Decorative  Treatment 


ONi:  or  the  -1  in  liii  In  ill 
ttom  -built  "f  ne  furni- 

ture.  Yet.   th.-y  -"-t   no  d  Si         foi  the  catalog. 

Artcraft  Radiator  Enclosure  Co. 
274  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

ARTCRAFT 

KADI  VTOK  ENCLOSURES 


Manufacturers  of  Better  I' 
1889 

J.   A.   LEHMAN   INC. 
162  East  5  trd  Street  New  York  City 

BAGS 

Envelopes  and  Evening  Purses 

Especially  distinctive,  individ- 
ually hand-made  of  Fine  Ma- 
terials, personally  selected, 
guaranteeing  you  a  quality  not 
possible  to  find  elsewhere. 
Samples  of  Materials  and  Lin- 
ings sent  on  request.  Prices 
range  from  $8.00  to  $16.00. 

1 "   -  !'■  sizes  on  bags,   illustrated. 


» 


peach  Swiss;  others  of  Corean  silk 
and  satin,  lace-trimmed  and  in  the 
most  exquisite  shades,  with  silk 
sheets  and  cases  to  match,  some 
with  lace  applique,  are  only  a  few 
of  the  other  items  for  the  bedroom 
of  irresistible  feminine  appeal. 
With  these  should  be  mentioned, 
as  well,  the  summer  blankets  in 
pastel  shades  and  lambs'  wool 
comfortables  covered  in  moire, 
satin  or  Dresden  silk. 

In  the  bathroom  equipment  in 
towels  of  varied  design,  the  colored 
buck  with  shaded,  self-toned  bor- 
ders are  especially  summer-like. 
There  are  also  towel  robes  to 
match  the  bath  towels  and  colored 
bath  towels  for  yachts  or  men's 
use.  The  silk  guest  towels  are  par- 
ticularly dainty. 

For  the  table,  the  assortment  in- 
cludes lace  and  linen  runner  sets; 
colored  silk  and  damask  cloths  for 
the  dining  table  as  well  as  the  tea 
table  and  breakfast  tray  and  the 
new  white  Swiss  organdie  runner 
sets  and  cloths 
embroidered  in 
white  or  colors, 
as  in  that  with 
hunting  motifs. 
In  cocktail  nap- 
kins, doilies  and 

handkerchiefs 

for  men  and 
women,  the  se- 
lection is  equal- 
ly    attractive. 

pURNlTURE 

in  the  styles 
of  our  forbears 
— simple,  grace- 
ful forms  of 
early  American 
and  English 
pieces,  that  are 
particularly  ap- 
propriate in 
modern  interi- 
ors, are  to  be  found  in  Richter 
furniture,  available  through  deco- 
rators and  retail  dealers. 

Produced  by  skilled  experts, 
working  in  the  tradition  of  a  past 
age,  they  recreate  with  utter  fidel- 


Reproduction  of  mahogany  Empire  two-seated  set- 
tee, covered  in  two  toned  green  silk  or  other  mate- 
rial, with  slender  legs,  hand  carved.  Courtesy 
Richter  Furniture  Co.,  510  E.  72nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Reference:     Newton     Trust     Company,     Newton 
Centre,    Mass. 


MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

271  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Established  1915 


Mexican  pottery  strawberry  jar,  height 
\bl/z",  planted  with  cactus,  and  decora- 
tive garden  vase.  Courtesy  La  Luz  Clay 
Products  Co.,  52  E.  52nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

ity,  the  beauty,  comfortable  pro- 
portions and  the  rich  finish  of  fine 
antique  furniture  suitable  for  the 
bedroom,  living  room  or  dining 
room. 

To  individualize,  a  fine  Ameri- 
can secretary,  inspired  by  18th 
Century  Heppelwhite  design,  ver- 
satile yet  restrained,  shows  dignity 
without  being  heavy.  A  mahogany 
corner  cabinet,  although  designed 
for  a  small  room,  along  Sheraton 
lines,  is  surpris- 
ingly ample  in 
shelf  space,  and 
so  throughout 
the  entire  stock, 
the  formality  of 
classic  design  is 
seen  in  com- 
plete groups  for 
the  dining  room, 
as  well  as  in- 
dividual pieces, 
intended  for 
other  uses 
throughout  a 
house.  Tables 
and  chairs,  also, 
in  faithful  copies 
of  period  types 
are  built  to  en- 
dure for  future 
generations  and 
reveal  the  same 
painstaking, 
ip  in  fine  wood. 


Distinctive  new  imported  Swiss  or- 
gandie 25  piece  luncheon  runner  set, 
embroidered  in  white  with  hunting 
motifs.  Also  to  he  had  in  colors.  Cour- 
tesy Leron,  Inc.,  745-5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

hand  workmansh 


^EXICAN  garden  pottery  has 
found  a  new  expression  in  La 
Luz  clay,  that  in  its  unusual  com- 
position challenges  the  beauty  of 
color  and  texture  of 
Italian  ware.  Not  only 
is  it  beautiful  in  its 
warm  pink  coloring, 
typical  of  its  name  La 
Luz— "The  Light",  but 
in  its  soft  tints  that  re- 
act delicately  through 
atmospheric  conditions, 
causing  the  pottery  to 
change  in  color  in  a 
most  interesting  man- 
ner. The  strength  and 
durability  of  La  Luz 
clay  further  endorses 
it,  especially  for  large 
vases  and  jars  for 
outdoor  planting  and 
ornamental     purposes. 


Complete  Interiors 


A    reproduction    of 
an  exceedingly  com- 
fortable XVIII  Cen- 
tury     English      arm 
chair. 
Executed  in  our 
own    workrooms 
and      moder- 
ately    priced. 

We  will  be  glad  to  suggest  appropriate  covering 
of  tapestry  damask  or  leather  to  harmonize 
with    your    decorations. 

GEORGIAN  GALLERY 

Miss  Zuckermann       Mr.  G.  D'Onofrio 


Consultation   Studio 
400   East  58  Street 
by  appointment  only 

Phone, 
WIclcersham  2-57,/S 


Office  and  Workrooms 
110-112  West  26  Street 

Phone 
Cllclsea   3-0136 — 0137 


New   York    City 


NETSCHERTS 

ARTIFICIAL 
FLOWER  BORDER 
EVERLASTING 


Artificial  Flower  Border 


everlasting,  attached  to  inside 
of  window  frame  by  slight 
pressure.  Select  your  favorite 
flowers  and  colors  to  harmon- 
ize with  curtains  or  draperies. 
Samples  and  full  particulars 
on  request. 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE    NO.     15 
Mailed  Free 


FRANK  NETSCHERT  Inc. 


61    Barclay   Street 


New  York,   N.  Y. 


Pair   of   rare   Sdvres   Candle   Stiehs 

Antiques 

Unusual    Wedding    Gifts 
HARRIET  JOHNSON 


lO")  Madison  Av< 


New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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The  August  1931  Issue 

The  15th  Annual 

FALL  AND  WINTER  GUIDE 

to 

Home  Furnishing  and  Decoration 

The  Most  Complete  and 
Comprehensive  Magazine  of 
Reference     Ever    Published 

Partial  List  of  Subjects  Treated 
in  This  Issue 


Floors  of  Wood 
Old  Sheffield  Plate 
Light  and  Lighting  Fixtures 
Chinese  Murals  for  the 

Home 
Draperies  and  Drapery 

Fabrics 


Rubber  Tiling 

I  I  all-  pa  per  Panels 
Com  position  Flooring 

II  all -papers  of  Today 
The  Beauty  of  Carpet 


Color  and  Its  Influence  for        Washable  Fabrics  for  Walls 
Beauty 


Windows  arid  How  to  Drape 
Them 


'The  Charm  of  Modem 

Silver 


With  Groups  of   Interiors  Both  in  the  Mod- 
ernistic   and    Historic    Periods — as    well    as 

Table  Settin  Furniture  Glassware 

Table  Linens  am!  Lares      Tapestries      China  and  Porcelains 

.  IntiqueSy  etc. 


nnHE  Special  Fall  and  Winter  Decoration 
Number  is  an  issue  that  is  always  preserved 
for  many  months  after  publication. 

Inaugurate  your  Fall  and  Winter  business 
promotion  in  this  issue  and  experience  what 
advertising  at  its  best  can  do  for  you. 


Each  piece  represents  a 
translation  of  the  art  of 
ancient  potters  and  be- 
cause they  are  made  by 
hand  vary  slightly  in 
thickness,  width  and 
height.  These  comprise  an 
extensive  selection  in 
strawberry  and  water 
jars,  large  and  small 
vases,  garden  bells,  any 
size,  flower  pots  and  bowls, 
urns  and  amphoras,  chim- 
ney pots  and  roof  tiles. 


[)EC0RATIVE     inci- 
dentals that  add  their 
charm  to  the  summer  set- 
ting are  to  be  found  at  Buchwal- 
ter's  in  modernistic  renderings  of 
Venetian  glass,  as  in  those  illus- 
trated, and  in  gay  little  bowls  of 
glass  flowers,  quite  new.  As  a  table 
centerpiece   to   fit   upon   a   mirror 
plateau,  there  is  also  one  in  four 
parts   forming   a   veritable   flower 


New  Venetian  glass  table  accessories  in  amber 
and  blue  comprising  a  compote  and  flower 
holder  and  an  ash  tray  with  running  figure. 
Courtesy  Buchwalter,  Inc.,  747  Mad.  Ave.,N.Y.C. 


Reproduction  of  a  17th  Century  Italian  "bam- 
bacci  scrigno",  in  carved  walnut  and  a  pair  of 
Tuscan  wrought  iron  torcheres,  also  repro- 
ductions with  delicate  foliated  detail.  Cour- 
te>>    John    Guidotti,   19   W.   26th   St.,   N.   Y.   C. 


bed    of    tiny,    brilliantly    colored 
blossoms,  leaves  and  dainty  buds. 

Lustre  swans  with  amethyst 
glass  wings,  as  compotes  and  any 
number  of  lustre  birds  and  animals 
that  are  most  decorative  grouped 
on  the  shelves  of  a  modernistic 
bathroom  are  also  to  be  found  here. 

As  accessories  for  fur- 
nishing, which  is  a  part  of 
the  decorative  work  done 
by  this  shop,  there  are 
charming  new  cushions 
and  hanging  shelves,  and 
the  daintiest  of  dressing 
tables  for  the  country 
house  covered  in  dotted 
Swiss,  trimmed  with  rick 
rack     white     or     colored. 

IMPORTATIONS        of 

French,      Italian      and 

Spanish  furniture,  sold  to 


the  trade  and  to  decorators  by 
John  Guidotti,  include  many  fine 
antiques  as  well  as  skillfully  made 
reproductions. 

These     are     supplemented     by 
wrought  iron  grilles  and  torcheres, 
old  damasks  and   brocades,  altar 
candlesticks,     mantel     ornaments, 
old    portraits    and    their 
copies,    sculpture,    clocks 
and  porcelains,  in  fact  the 
complete  accessories  for  a 
period  setting  be  it  18th 
Century   French  or    16th 
Century  Spanish  or  Ital- 
ian   formally  treated. 

r^HIXA,  glassware  and 
earthenware,     in     the 
standard    English    makes 
are  to  be  found  at  Wm. 
H.   Plummer  &  Co.'s,   in 
patterns  that  lend  them- 
selves to  any  occasion,  be 
it    formal    or    otherwise. 
But  at  this  season,  when 
the  needs  of  the  country 
house  are  especially  to  be 
considered,  the  gay  earth- 
enware patterns,  such  as 
those    of    Wedgwood, 
Booth,   Spode  and   Caul- 
don    with     the     flowered 
Italian    pottery    are    ac- 
cented as  being  the  most 
appropriate  for  this  use. 
They  are  all  in  open  stock  patterns 
and  inexpensive  in  price. 
With    these,    colored    glass    stem- 
ware  is   recommended    in   a   wide 
range  of  patterns  combined  with 
crystal  or  of  one  solid  tone,  with 
center   bowls,   flower  vases,   com- 
potes and  candlesticks  to  match. 

Gay  flowered  earthenware  shown  in  Wedgwood's 
"Old  ^  oik":  Booth's  "Ceylon  Ivory";  Savona  pot- 
tery and  decorative  Dresden  rooster.  Courtesy 
Wm.  II.  Plummer  &  Co.,  7  E.  35th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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One  great  store  has  put  125  of  its  employees 
through  this  course.  Six  others  have  put  75  through  it. 

WHY? 

Because  it  has  made  money  for  them! 


Like  all  successful  merchants,  the)  knew  that  nothing  is  quite 
as  important  a-  expert  knowledge.  The)  knew  that  to  stores 
selling  fine  furniture,  furnishings  and  decorations,  ignorance 
<>n  the  part  oi  it-  salespeople  means  loss  not  onh  loss  of 
immediate  sales  but  1  •  »^ — ■  of  prestige  and,  in  consequence,  of 
more  -alt--,  in  a  vicious,  endless  circle.  Vnd  the)  knew  that. 
conversely,  thorough  expert  knowledge  of  furniture  and 
furnishings,  and  of  the  principles  of  interior  decorating, 
means  larger  sales  and  a  constantl)  increasing  prestige  as 
the  store  that  knows  it-  business,  with  steadily  increasing 
sales  as  a  consequence. 


So,  after  careful  investigation,  they  selected  this  course,  and 
entered  a  few  of  their  salespeople  and  department  heads  in 
it.  And  purely  on  the  basis  of  proved  results  they  have  since 
put  other  employees  through  it.  to  a  total  of  two  hundred! 
And  undoubtedly  will  put  more. 

Putting  your  salespeople  and  department  heads  through 
this  course  will  be  as  profitable  to  von.  in  dollars  and  cents. 
as  it  has  been  to  them.  The  cost  is  low;  and  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion whether  you  can  afford  to  do  it  but  whether,  in  this  day 
of  strenuous  competition,  you  can   afford  not  to. 


The  Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study  Course 
in  Period  and  Modernistic  Decoration 


This  course  was  inaugurated  several  years  ago  b)  \its  & 
Decoration  magazine,  not  as  a  mone)  making  enterprise. 
but  to  meet  a  demand  that  was  literati)  too  strong  to  be 
resisted. 

We  commissioned  tv\o  of  the  outstanding  authorities  in 
Period,  or  historic,  decoration  to  prepare  the  course.  Two 
years  ago.  again  in  response  to  strong  demand,  we  created 
a  course  in  Modernistic  decoration,  which  was  likewise  pre- 
pared b)  ail  out-landing  authority.  We  have  since  combined 
the  two  courses. 

There  is  no  person  intelligent  enough  to  hold  a  sales  posi- 
tion in  your  -tore  or  studio  to  whom  we  cannot  and  will  not 


give,  in  less  than  a  year,  thorough  knowledge  of  period  styles. 
of  furniture,  of  color  and  color  harmony,  and  of  the  princi- 
ples and  rules  of  interior  decorating,  if  he  or  she  will 
conscientiously  study.  None  who  has  the  interest  of  the 
business  at  heart,  and  personal  ambition,  will  refuse  the 
opportunity. 

Within  three  months' time  you  will  see  a  marked  difference 
in  the  attitude  of  the  employees  concerned  toward  their  work, 
a  difference  that  will  be  reflected  in  their  sales.  Any  sales- 
person who  shows  that  he  or  she  possesses  understanding 
and  authoritative  knowledge  can,  by  perfectly  proper  sugges- 
tion, sell  almost  every  customer  more  than  that  customer 
intended  to  buy  when  entering  your  store. 


We  have  a  specific  plan  for  cooperating  with  stores, 

shops  and  Interior  Decorators.   Mail  this  coupon 

now  and  we'll  send  complete  details. 

ARTS  &   DECORATION,  578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send   me  complete  description  of  your  Home  Study  Course  and 
details  of  your  cooperation  plan. 

Name 


Please  check: 

J  Department  Store    • 

'J  Furniture  Store 
□  Gift  Shop 

]  Interior  Decorator 

Please  fill  in: 

No.  of  employees  selling  furni- 
ture, decorations,  etc. 
No.   of  executives  in  charge  of 
these  employees 


Firm    Name 
Position 
Address  


......  .  .;■ 
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Wood  Carving  for  Nursery  Overmantel 


By  Nina  de  Brenneche 
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Anne  Forester 

IHCORPORA  I  MB 

Homes     to     be     of     value 

should  be  a  client's  ideal  in 

evolving    a    place    for    the 

life  of  one's  family. 

Consultation  by  appointment. 

il    East    "jk    SI 
i  Hlc  AGO 
Superior    1 1 12 


Iri:m:Sidley 


A    rare    piece — signed    Jacob 

952  \.  Michigan   Ave. 
Chicago 


ANTIQUES 
INTERIORS 

Sketches     in     color     or     photo- 
graphs  of   furniture   submitted. 

ELIZABETH    DOOLITTLE,    Inc. 

906    N.    Michigan    Ave. 
Tel.  Superior  9260 


ROSALIE 

ROACH 

FASSETT 

Arti-tic  furnishings  for 
limn  and  Country 

llllllK'- 

821)    Tower    Court     Chicago 

Telephone  Superior  5695 


Jessica  Treat 

Interior  Decoration 


1803   HARLEM   BOULEVARD 

ROCKFORD,   ILLINOIS 

Phone   Main  900 


Mrs.  Ralph  Small 

Antiques  Interiors 


700  No.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago 


CELIA  T.   STURM 

IMPORTATIONS 


1  16   EAST  OAK   STREET 
CHICAGO 

SUPERIOR    0923 


D.    LORRAINE    YERKES 

Interiors.  Fine    Wallpapers. 

Antiques. 

New  acquisitions  are  some 
very  fine  handpainted  Chi- 
nese panels  charmingly 
copied    from    the    antique. 

820   N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Tel:  Sup.  7739 


Florence  L.  Martin 
Frances  Crumb 

INTERIOR    DECORATORS 

664  Tsjorth  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago 

SUITE     300 
TELEPHONE     SUPERIOR     I  "1  1 


WO/MEN 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS' 

ASSOCIATION  OF 

CHICAGO 


I  he  art  of  interior  decoration  is  a  synthesis  of 
all  the  arts  and  crafts  and  is  governed  by 
delinite  rules  and  principles  as  immutable  as 
the  laws  ot  fS/ature.  Lin  less  one  is  familiar 
with  these  laws  and  principles  and  their  ap= 
plication,  she  should  secure  the  cooperation  oi 
a  competent  decorator.  Invariably,  it  costs  less 
when  you  do  so  than  you  had  planned  to 
spcrjd  without  the  assistance  or  a  decorator. 
Any  one  or  the  interior  decorators  listed  on 
this  page,  or  other  members  .of  the  association, 
will  be  pleased  to  discuss  your  interior  dec= 
oration  plans  with  you;  appointments  arranged 
to  suit  your  convenience. 


AlbertaBarnesBeall 
Florence  Barker 

Associate 

c/n  t  e  r  i  or  s 


866  North  Wabash  Avenue 


C.  D.  Macpherson 

Inc. 
Interiors 

Antiques 

Work  shops 
Evanston,    Illinois 


MABEL   SCHAMBERG 

INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

Woman's    Athletic    Club 

630   No.    Michigan    Boulevard 

CHICAGO 

DECORATIVE    ART    OBJECTS 
ANTIQUES  REPRODUCTIONS 


Mabel  Malhilde 

DODSONandKLEMM 

INC 

STUDIO  816 

410  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 

CHICAGO 

INTERIOR   DECORATIONS 

Telephone:   W 'abash  3707 


FLORENCE  ELY  HUNN 


Give    your    town    apart- 
ment   a    country    atmo- 
sphere  for  the   summer, 
with   Slipcovers  and 
Venetian     Blinds. 


101   East  Oak  Street 

Superior   2132 


THE  COMPLETE 
DECORATION 
OF       HOUSES 


Miss  Cheen,  Inc. 


620  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

54    East   57th   St. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


CATH€RJN€  ReCKTTO 

FURNISHING     AND      INTERIOR 
DECORATION         


ELEVEN     EAST     HURON     STREET 
CHICAGO,      ILLINOIS 


Mildred  M.  Moore 

820  Tower  Court 
Chicago 

Telephone    Whitehall    5685 

Furniture  Decorations 


ELIZABETH 

BROWNING 

G  4  fl   Fixe    Ut  ts   Building 

1 1  ii  South   Michig  \  n   Ati  si  a 

(  HIC  \'".    1"  '  inois 

DECORATING 

Phone   ii  iiwison    6  32  8 


The  Long  Island  home  of 
Miss  Ethel  M.  Clorney. 
Lewis    Bowman,   architect 


THK  approach  to  the  front  entrance 

of  this  delightful  country  home  has 

been  vividly  and  intimately  planted  by 

Noel  Chamberlain,  landscape  architect 
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Modern  Home  with  Tudor  Influence  in  Roofs  and  Chimneys 

This  Lovely  Stucco  Cottage  Is  Placed  Almost  on  the  Margin 
of  Manhasset  Bay.  The  Planting  about  It  Gives  the  Effect 
of    an     Old    World     House     in     a     Century    Old     Garden 


Lt  wis  Bowman,  Archil*  <  I 

THIS  little  Long  Island  estate,  enchant- 
ingly  intimate,  both  in  architecture  and 
landscape  gardening,  is  so  placed  that 
the  dining  room,  living  room,  sunroom,  and 
all  the  bedrooms  look  out  over  the  wide  blue 
waters  of  Manhasset  Hay.  As  one  drives 
around  the  curve  of  the  roadway,  which  is 
above  the  house,  the  low  cream  colored 
stucco  building  seems  almost  at  the  water's 
edge.  In  reality,  it  is  set  back 
some  two  hundred  feet  and  is 
beautiful  silhouetted  against 
water  and  sky. 

The  house  was  most  carefully 
built  of  hollow  tile,  with  an  un- 
even Boat  finish  for  the  exterior. 
The  trim  throughout  the  house 
is  oak  and  the  window  frames 
and  fittings  are  leaded  glass  in 
metal  casements.  The  color 
scheme  of  the  bouse  is  light, 
both  inside  and  out.  The  creamy 
stucco,  with  its  finish  of  soft 
limestone,  its  red  brick  grouped 
chimneys,  and  its  picturesque 
slate  roof,  give  an  effect  of  gayety 
and  bright  charm,  50  admirably 
suited  to  the  ocean  landscape. 
The  chimneys  especially  are  an 
important  item,  as  they  have  been 
made  very  tall  and  can  easily  be 
seen  from  the  roadway.  In  the 
frontispiece,  a  glimpse  is  given  of 
a  flagstone  walk  of  buff  lime- 
stone, and  beside  the  doorway  is 
a  large  copper  lantern  finished  to 
look  like  wrought  iron. 

The  interior  of  Miss  Glorney's 
home  harmonizes  beautifully 
with  the  soft  picturesque  outline 
of  the  architecture.  Throughout, 
except  in  the  entrance  hall,  the 
floors  are  of  oak  and  the  ceilings 
are  of  "wavy"  plaster,  the  colors 
rich,  though  not  brilliant. 

The  sunroom,  which  opens  out 
through  French  doors,  directly  from  the  en- 
trance hall,  was  formerly  planned  as  an  open 
porch  but  is  now  closed  in  with  glass  because 
of  the  strong  winds  that  sweep  up  from  the 
bay.  Fortunately,  this  was  accomplished 
without  any  change  in  the  architectural 
plan,  which  is  so  fine  in  every  detail.  The 
arched  windows  of  the  sunroom  are  faced 
with  brick  and  in  addition  to  the  abundance 
of  sunlight  which  floods  the  room  on  bright 
days,  the  upholstery  has  been  chosen  to  ac- 
centuate the  gayety  of  the  interior — a  dash- 
ing black  and  red  chintz. 

Softer  tones  pervade  the  dining  room,  all 
green  and  peach  color.  In  the  window  hang- 


By   MARY   FANTON    ROBERTS 

Noel 

ings,  peach  predominates.  The  furniture  is 
Empire  in  design  with  tapestry  upholstery 
and  the  fine  old  marble  mantel  has  been 
toned  by  age  to  be  effective  in  this  room. 
There  are  transparent  gauze  curtains  at  the 
sides  of  the  casement  windows  and  a  soft 
toned  velvet  carpet  covers  the  floor. 

The  floor  plans  of  this  house  are  exceed- 
ingly interesting  as  they  show  the  almost 


A  DETAIL  of  roof  lines  in  Miss  Glorney's 
house  at  Plandome.  The  slate  is  varie- 
gated in  tone  and  in  texture.  Interesting 
planting  of  vines  and  evergreens  close  to 
the    house    almost    reaches    up    to    the    roof 

right-angled  effect  at  which  the  house  was 
built.  The  house,  which  extends  about  half 
way  around  the  curve  of  the  roadway,  is 
shallow  in  depth,  which  means  such  an  abun- 
dance of  sunlight  and  cool-  breezes  in  the 
summer  time.  There  are  a  very  large  living 
room  and  a  wide  porch,  which  connects  di- 
rectly with  the  dining  room,  and  the  entrance 
hall,  shown  in  one  of  the  photographs,  con- 
nects with  all  three  rooms.  At  one  end  is  the 


Chamberlain,  Landscape  Architect 

service  portion,  which  is  well  away  from  the 
living  rooms,  yet  conveniently  near  the  din- 
ing room. 

The  upper  floor  carries  the  master's  suite 
of  bedroom,  dressing  room,  bath  and  closets, 
two  large  guest  rooms  with  bath  and  shower, 
and  smaller  bedrooms  conveniently  placed 
for  light  and  air.  An  excellent  servants'  suite 
is  over  the  service  section  on  the  first  floor. 
In  these  days  when  the  star  ex- 
hibition of  the  houses  at  the  Ar- 
chitectural League  was  a  square 
box  of  steel  and  glass,  I  think 
our  thoughts  turn  rather  tender- 
ly, even  remorsefully,  to  homes 
built  with  picturesque  charm,  that 
seem  to  belong  to  their  landscape, 
whether  it  is  the  shore  of  the 
sea,  the  margin  of  a  lake,  or  the 
depth  of  a  forest.  I  am  definite- 
ly interested  in  the  modernistic 
type  of  architecture.  I  have 
seen  it  in  places  where  it  so  ut- 
terly suited  its  background  that 
all  other  nearby  houses  dwindled 
into  something  commonplace.  But 
the  modern  stucco  house  has  more 
the  quality  of  the  New  Mexican 
architecture  or  the  simplified 
Mediterranean.  It  was  designed 
originally  by  people  who  felt  very 
keenly  the  significance  of  the 
building  of  a  house  and  its  lasting 
quality  and  its  beauty.  As  yet,  I 
find  the  purely  utilitarian  house, 
such  as  the  most  recent  of  Mr. 
Wright's,  the  plans  of  Mr.  Fuller, 
and  the  one  at  the  League  give  me 
a  sense  of  designing  for  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  never  for  its  joy  and 
beauty.  This  I  do  not  at  all  be- 
lieve in.  I  cannot  see  the  purpose 
of  so  much  economy  of  space  and 
of  money  and  of  time  that  though 
we  are  housed  with  comfort,  no 
imagination  can  ever  count  in  the 
scheme  of  real  living.  If  I  remember  Mr. 
Fuller's  model  house,  though  I  might  be 
mistaken,  having  seen  it  only  once,  there 
were  no  windows;  light,  heat,  air,  all  arti- 
ficially supplied  from  some  economic  source 
in  the  center  of  the  building.  With  the  great 
wastes  of  land  the  world  over,  and  much  of  it 
beautiful  landscape,  why  must  we  limit  our- 
selves to  steel  and  glass,  and  live  out  our 
lives  to  help  certain  architectural  designers 
test  out  their  new  ideals? 

And  so  I  turn  to  this  enchanting  home  of 
Miss  Glorney's  on  Long  Island  with  a  sense 
of  such  warmth  of  interest,  such  aesthetic 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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QOMPLETE  fagade  of  Miss  Glorney's 
home,  showing  the  interesting  bend 
of  the  house  to  fit  the  circular  driveway, 
and  the  repeated  hip  roof  in  the  center 
of  the  facade,  with  unusual  window  treat- 
ment in  one  of  the  gable  ends.  In  the 
distance  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  bay 


|~~)ETAIL  of  hip  roofs  and  chimneys  in 
the  Plandome  house.  The  effect  is 
exceedingly  picturesque  and  the  color 
scheme  is  an  interesting  contrast  of  blue- 
grey  slate  and  red  chimneys  against 
the  creamy  texture  of  the  stucco  walls. 
The  planting  provides  vivid  color  notes 


IN  the  entrance  hall  of  this  delightful 
'home,  the  floors  are  Hudson  River 
blue  stone.  The  ceiling  beams  and  wall 
planks  are  dark  hand-adzed  oak  and  there 
i>  a  simple,  effective  hand  rail  of  carv- 
ed oak.  The  plaster  between  the  wall 
beams  is   creamy   white  like    the   stucco 


THE  color  scheme  in  the  dining  room 
is  soft  green  and  peach.  The  green  is 
brought  out  in  the  painted  walls  and  the 
peach  predominates  in  the  furniture, 
which  is  Empire  in  design.  A  charming 
mantel  in  this  room  is  the  18th  Century 
English,   with   an   age   old    mellow   tone 


• 
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The  Most  Beautiful  Woman 

of  the  Italian  Renaissance 

By  His  Excellency,  CIULIO   MARCH ETTI  FERRANTE  t 

Author  of  "Evocations  of  the  Renaissance"  and  "Italy's   Beautiful  Women" 

Truth  to  tell,  there  are  two  portraits  which 
claim  the  honour  of  reproducing  her  likeness, 
the  one  adorns,  as  we  have  said,  the  collection 
of  the  Louvre,  the  other  is  the  object  of  no  less 
admiration  in  the  Doria  Pamphily  Gallery  in 
Rome.  These  portraits  show  an  example  of  a 
singularity  which  I  think  is  unique.  Almost 
perfectly  identical  in  their  general  composi- 
tion, they  represent  (to  the  eyes  of  an  atten- 
tive observer)  two  different  women  as  regards 
the  face.  The  remainder  of  the  figure  and  the 
magnificent  architectural  surroundings  which 
serve  as  a  background  being  alike,  there  arises 
also  for  the  faces  the  illusion  of  such  a  re- 
semblance that  anyone  not  having  the  repro- 
duction of  both  pictures  under  his  eyes,  so  to 
be  able  to  compare  them  closely,  is  likely  to 
think  that  both  portraits  represent  the  same 
woman. 

Only  the  comparison  which  we  facilitate  to 
the  reader  by  reproducing  both  portraits,  es- 
tablishes the  fact  that  the  one  of  the  Louvre 
must  represent  the  likeness  of  Giovanna 
dAragona,  whereas  the  other  of  the  Doria 
Pamphily  Gallery  shows  the  well  known  fea- 
tures of  Leonardo's  "Monna  Lisa". 

The  contention  could  not  be  more  surpris- 
ing. Continuing  our  examination,  we  will  note 
the  many  variations:  the  jewelled  hat,  in  the 
shape  of  an  aureole,  in  one  image  is  round,  and 
in  the  other  has  a  pleat :  the  style  of  hairdress- 
ing  is  alike  but  the  quality  of  the  hair  is  differ-  . 
ent.  Giovanna  dAragona's  neck  is  finer  than 
that  of  Monna  Lisa,  in  the  curve  of  the  right 
shoulder  one  notices  a  slight  dissimilarity 
which  is  repeated  in  the  bow  of  the  waistband. 
On  the  breast  of  one  we  see  a  medallion  hanging 
from  a  fine  gold  chain,  which  is  missing  in  the 
other.  Another  difference  is  noticeable  in  the 
"portico"  which  closes  the  background  on  the 
left  side  of  the  picture.  Nor  will  we  fail  to  ob- 
serve that  the  face  of  Monna  Lisa  is  more 
turned  towards  us. 

We  are  therefore  confronted  with  the  ex- 
traordinary case  of  a  repetition  of  a  portrait 
in  which  the  face  of  one  person  substitutes  the 
face  of  another,  and  the  substitution  is  ex- 
ecuted with  the  finest  cleverness  although  with 
the  slightest  variety,  willed  perhaps  by  the 
painter. 

To  what  purpose? 
We  ignore  it. 
Neither  are  we  able  to  affirm  with  security  who  were  the  artists  who 
painted  these  singular  portraits.  Notwithstanding  the  accuracy  with 
which  one  tried  to  copy  the  other,  the  hand  betrays  itself  a  differ- 
ent one. 

The  portrait  in  the  Galleria  Doria  is  attributed  by  all  the  cata- 
logues, especially  the  older  ones,  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Leaving  the 
discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  really  the  work  of  the  great  mas- 
ter, there  is  no  doubt  that  it  belongs  to  his  school.  The  picture  was 
already  in  the  art  collection  of  the  Pamphily,  when,  in  1763,  Prince 
Girolamo  Pamphily,  the  only  male  descendant  of  Pope  Innocent  X's 
family,  died  without  issue.  The  inheritance  of  the  Pamphily,  which 
comprised  an  inestimable  artistic  patrimony,  was  fiercely  contested 
by  the  Colonna  of  Rome  and  the  Doria  of  Genoa,  who  were  related  on 
the  female  side  to  the  extinct  family.  , 

The  presumed  portrait  of  Giovanna  d Aragona,  passed  on  from  the 
Colonna  to  the  Doria,  was  held  ever  since  that  time  in  great  esteem. 
In  1796,  the  academic  painter  Salvatore  Tonci  proclaimed  it  the  work 
of  Leonardo.  In  those  days  art  critics  founded  their  opinions  chiefly 
on  personal  impression,  more  than  on  historic  data  or  documents. 
This  does  not  prevent  Tonci's  opinion  from  being  based  on  some 


Portrait  of  Jeanne  d'Aragon,  wife  of  Prince  Ascanio,  proclaimed  the  most 
beauty  of  her  century.  Painted  by  Raphael  Sanzio.  From  the  Musee  Natio 

WHO  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  Italy  at  the  time  of 
the  Renaissance?  If  we  had  to  judge  by  the  praises  that 
the  writers  lavished  on  the  most  notable  ladies  of  the 
XVIth  Century,  we  would  be  perplexed.  The  most  frequent  adjec- 
tive used  to  exalt  feminine  grace  was  "divine".  We  therefore  find 
ourselves  confronted  with  an  Olympus  where,  instead  of  one  as  in 
the  classic  time,  the  Venuses,  Junos,  Dianas  and  Minervas  present 
themselves  to  us  in  such  a  number  that  to  pay  them  adequate  tribute 
Paris  would  have  needed  a  whole  tree,  laden  with  the  legendary 
apples.  But  we  feel  even  more  perplexed  when  we  have  to  compare 
the  hyperbolic  descriptions  from  the  pen  of  a  writer,  with  the  images 
of  these  celebrated  women  transmitted  to  us  by  the  work  of  the 
brush,  especially  in  that  age  when  the  most  celebrated  artists  flour- 
ished. Sometime-  it  find  an  adequate  correlation  twixt  the 
words  and  the  figure. 

One  case  exists,  howi  re  such  correlation  is  perfect.  When 

we.read  the  rapturous  pi  ivanna  d'Aragona  and  afterwards 

look  at  her  portrait  whi(  hi  the  he  Louvre  Museum, 

we  must  bow  with  reveren<  irincess  was  rightly 

proclaimed  the  most  marvel  ninine  beauty  of  her  century. 


marvellous  feminine 
nal  du  Louvre,  Paris 
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The  Mystery  of  Two  Famous  Portraits  of  the  "Divine"  Features  of 
Ciovanna  d'Aragona,  described  by  a  Bishop.  Depicted  by  Da  Vinci 
and    Raphael    and    Shown    in    Famous    Galleries    in    Paris    and    Rome 


foundation    which    is    regarded    as    credible. 

At  that  time  the  picture  of  the  Louvre  al- 
ready existed  and  we  have  more  copious  infor- 
mation about  it.  although  the  information  in 
our  possession  does  not  suffice  to  explain  the 
mystery  of  these  two  works  of  art.  Everything 
leads  one  to  believe  that  the  portrait  of  the 
Louvre  is  that  of  the  lovely  Neapolitan 
princess.  In  France  it  was  known  under  the 
name  of  '"Jeanne  de  Naples'',  and  Raphael 
was  considered  the  author  of  that  masterpiece. 
But.  concerning  that  paternity,  the  following 
is  what  we  know:  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  Al- 
phonse  I,  from  1517.  harassed  Raphael  with 
requests  to  paint  for  him  two  pictures,  but  the 
famous  artist  was  overladen  with  commis- 
sions. Among  other  things,  Alphonse  I  had  set 
his  heart  on  having  the  '"sketch"  of  Giovanna 
d'Aragona's  portrait,  and  Raphael  consented 
to  send  it,  though  observing  that  this  work 
"was  not  by  his  hand,  having  dispatched  one 
of  his  pupils  to  Naples  to  portray  that  lady". 
We  ignore  who  was  this  pupil,  nor  does  it  re- 
sult that  the  portrait  itself  was  ever  painted  by 
San/io,  during  the  two  remaining  years  of  his 
lifetime. 

One  can  therefore  make  two  hypotheses. 
According  to  one,  the  portrait  of  the  beautiful 
Aragonese  princess  would  have  been  done  by  a 
pupil  of  Raphael  and  in  the  execution  of  the 
picture,  with  the  exception  of  the  face,  he 
would  have  copied  entirely  another  portrait, 
either  by  Leonardo  or  of  his  school,  which  rep- 
resented the  woman  known  as  Monna  Lisa.  An 
artistic  plagiat  which  seems  scarcely  possible 
bearing  in  mind  that  Leonardo,  although  Ra- 
phael's senior  by  about  thirty  years,  was  his 
contemporary,  having  died  in  1519  and  Ra- 
phael in  1520. 

The  other  hypothesis  is  that  the  portrait  of 
Giovanna  d'Aragona,  having  remained  only  in 
the  state  of  a  sketch,  at  a  later  period,  a  painter 
to  us  unknown  finished  it  off,  adapting  the 
head  to  a  Leonardescan  composition  and  har- 
monising it  with  the  general  style.  If  the  sec- 
ond hypothesis  is  correct,  then  the  hands  and 
other  particulars  that  we  admire  in  the  Louvre 
picture,  except,  as  we  said,  the  face,  would  be- 
long to  the  woman  of  the  first  portrait  and  not 
to  Giovanna  d'Aragona.  But  neither  of  these 
hypothesis  is  really  satisfactory.  If  other  dis- 
coveries do  not  come  to  our  knowledge,  the 

mystery  of  the  two  famous  portraits  will  remain  unsolved  and  perhaps 
unsolvable. 

Who  was  this  Giovanna  d'Aragona,  proclaimed  the  most  beautiful 
woman  of  her  time?  She  was  the  daughter  of  Don  Antonio,  an  illegi- 
timate son  of  Ferrante  d'Aragona,  king  of  Naples,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Duke  of  Montalto.  The  most  resplendent  jewels  of 
his  ducal  crown  were  considered  to  be  his  two  daughters,  Giovanna 
and  Maria,  whose  beauty,  especially  that  of  the  first  born,  awakened 
an  admiration  of  which  we  get  an  idea  by  reading  a  book,  published 
in  1557,  twenty  years  before  her  death.  This  book  bears  the  title  of 
"Temple  in  honour  of  the  divine  lady  Giovanna  d'Aragona,  built  by 
the  most  illustrious  writers,  in  all  the  principal  European  languages". 
Among  the  compositions  gathered  in  the  volume,  three  hundred  are  in 
Italian,  seventy-one  in  Latin,  eleven  in  Greek,  nine  in  Spanish,  two  in 
French,  and  one  in  German. 

However  the  greatest  praise  consists  in  the  particular  and  minute 
description  of  the  lovely  body  of  the  princess,  compiled  by  Bishop 
Agostino  Nifo,  a  bishop  after  the  manner  of  the  Renaissance,  that 
is  holder  of  an  ecclesiastical  "benefice",  as  he  was  also  a  doctor  and  in 
that  capacity  had  opportunity  to  know  the  secret  beauties  of  Gio- 


Portrait 

Naples." 


of   Giovanna    d'Aragona,   wife    of 
By    Leonardo    da    Vinei.    This 


Prince    Ascanio, 
is    now    in    the 


known    in    France  as   "Jeanne   de 
Doria    Pamphily    Gallery,    Rome 


vanna.  Nifo  was  a  great  personage  to  whom  Pope  Leo  N  had  given 
the  right  to  create  doctors  and  bachelors,  as  also  to  raise  to  the  rank 
of  nobility  three  persons. 

Establishing  himself  at  the  Neapolitan  Court,  he  became  the 
philosopher  of  the  family  and  the  physician  thereof.  Giovanna 
d'Aragona's  beauty  inspired  him  to  write  a  treaty  on  physical  per- 
fection and  love,  taking  her  as  a  model.  In  this  book  Nifo  affirms 
that  real  beauty  resides  only  in  the  proportions  of  the  parts,  and  de- 
fines the  rules  of  their  relationship  one  to  another.  "The  length  of 
the  nose  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  lips,  the  lips  must  be  the 
same  as  the  ears,  the  two  eyes  together  that  of  the  mouth.  The  length 
of  the  body  must  be  eight  times  that  of  the  head"  and  so  on.  This 
established,  the  doctor  bishop  passes  on  to  the  following  description 
of  his  subject: 

"She  is  of  medium  height  and  the  proportion  of  her  limbs  admir- 
able, neither  fat  nor  boney  but  juicy;  the  flesh  is  not  pale,  but  tends 
towards  pink  and  white;  her  hair  is  long  and  golden;  the  ears  small, 
round  and  in  right  proportion  to  the  mouth;  the  eyebrows,  tine  and 
of  short  hairs,  reflect  the  shape  of  an  arc;  the  pupils,  more  lustrous 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Old  Worcester  Painted 
Porcelain  in  Decoration 

The  Designs  on  these  Porcelains  Are  Both  Rich 

and   Spirited  and   the  Colors   in    Harmony  with 

the  Background  and  Ornament 

By  EDWARD  WENHAM 


Left  and  right- 
Barr  vases,  pai 
Thomas  Rogers, 
green  ground  a 
_„„        ,  .     ,  terious      rose 

EVERY  scheme  of  deco- 
ration is  primarily  de- 
pendent upon  the  use  of 
appropriate  colors  and  as  close 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
smaller  individual  objects  as 
to  the  large  surfaces.  For 
while  upholstery  and  draper- 
ies are  essential  and  important 
to  form  a  suitable  background 
to  the  ensemble  of  a  room  the 
aesthetic  charm  results  to  a 
large  extent  from  the  small 
ornaments.  The  varying  color 
tones  of  these  offer  decorative 
possibilities  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  may  be  placed  in  the 
most  advantageous  positions; 
and  this  is  particularly  so  with 
painted  porcelain  whether  in 
the  form  of  vases  or  table  ser- 
vices. For  as  the  vases  bring 
beauty  to  living  rooms,  halls 
and  bedrooms,  so  do  the  ser- 
vices add  color  to  the  dining 
table  and  serve  to  brighten 
other  parts  of  the  dining  room. 
when  placed  in  a  cabinet  or  on 
the  sideboard. 

Actually,  we  have  only  re- 
cently  realized   fully   the   im- 
portance of  colorful  porcelain 
in    the    decoration    of    rooms. 
Admittedly  in  our  modern  use 
of  vases,  we  refuse  to  repeat 
the  earlier  custom  of  arrang- 
ing them  in  pairs  and  threes 
with    military   precision    on    a    mantel    shelf. 
Rather,  we  allow  each  to  display  its  individual 
beauty  by  placing  a  single  vase  on  a  table  or 
in   some  other  prominent   position  where  its 
splendid  lines  and  coloring  are  unspoiled  by 


-Two  Flight,  Barr  & 
nted  view  panels  by 
one  witli  fresh  apple- 
nd  one  with  the  niys- 
du      Barry      coloring 


Below — These  pieces  of  modern 
Worcester  reproduce  the  same  soft 
color  tones  in  the  decoration  as  those 
quite  familiar  ones  of  the  Georgian 
period.  Shown  by  courtesy  Ovingtoirs 


Below — Part  of  a  Chamberlain  Worces- 
ter lea  set,  showing  the  teapot,  sugar 
bowl  and  basin,  painted  in  a  most 
spirited  fashion  with  various  English 
scenes  by  Uoe  and  Thomas  Rogers. 
Rare       pieces       of       special       interest 


the  motley  of  other  objects, 
such  as  were  wont  to  be  part 
of  the  decorations  during  the 
Victorian  era.  Nor  do  we  hide 
the  finely  painted  tea  sets  on 
the  shelves  of  the  kitchen  cup- 
board for  we  have  long  since 
become  aware  of  the  orna- 
mental value  of  these  when 
used  as  a  medium  to  bring 
color  to  a  corner  cabinet  in  a 
living  room. 

At  the  present  time,  the 
range  of  choice  in  the  matter 
of  porcelain  offering  decora- 
tive qualities  is  wider  than 
ever  before.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  increased  interest 
in  the  earlier  patterns  and  the 
consequent  revival  of  these  by 
modern  factories.  To  deal  with 
each  of  the  many  forms  of 
decoration  adopted  by  the  old 
china  painters  would  not  be 
possible  in  any  single  article 
and  we  propose  to  confine  this 
writing  to  the  splendid  art  de- 
veloped by  the  painters  of  the 
Worcester  pottery. 

For  a  moment  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  indulge  in  a  little 
history.  Like  so  many  others, 
the  Worcester  factory  was 
established  by  an  eminent 
scholar,  Dr.  Wall,  who  in  the 
same  way  as  Bottger,  the 
chemist  of  Meissen,  Dr. 
Dwight  of  Lambeth  and  Cookworthy,  the 
Plymouth  chemist,  for  long  experimented  to 
discover  the  secret  of  the  Oriental  translucent 
porcelain.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Wall,  in 
1776,  the  Worcester  factory  virtually  ceased 
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to  operate  until  1783.  when  it  was  taken  over  by  Joseph  and  John 
Flight.  Nine  years  later,  Martin  Barr  became  a  partner  in  the  firm 
and  the  name  was  changed  to  Flight  &  Barr.  this  lasting  until  1807 
from  which  time  until  1S40.  it  was  respectively  Barr,  Flight  &  Barr; 
Flight.  Barr  &  Barr:  Barr  &  Barr.  The  several  variations  of  the 
arrangement  of  these  names  alone  tells  a  story  of  a  "house  divided 
against  itself". 

During  the  interval,  another  potter,  Robert  Chamberlain,  estab- 
lished himself  in  Worcester  and  after  1789,  became  a  serious  com- 
petitor to  the  original  factory,  this  competition  being 
increased  when  Thomas  Grainger  started  a  third 
factory  there,  in  1801.  Eventually  the  three  com-         Below— Chine: 
bined'to  form  the  present  company  ket  emblem  and  trellis  d 

t  •  i    .           j                       i-           I,           J  wilh    English    roses    revived 

Which  IS.  today,  reproducing  all from  an  early  and  very 

the  designs  which   brought  -^  ■'  — '       "^^^^  lovelv  Worci 

pattern 


fame  to  the  potters  and 
painters     of     Worcester 
in     the    days    of    the 
Georgian  kings. 

Among    the    many 
features  of  the  dec- 
orations    of     the 
Worcester    china 
are     the     splendid 
ground      colors. 
These    colors    were 
undoubtedly   brought 
to     this     factory     by 
the      itinerant      artists 
who     had      first     worked 
at    the    old    Chelsea    pot- 
tery;   and    this    accounts 
the  similarity  between 
many    of    the    colors 
found   on   pieces   made 
at  the  two  places.  The 
ground       color       more 
prevalent     with     Wor- 

5ter  porcelain  is  the 
rich  deep  blue,  often 
appearing  with  a  diaper 
pattern  arranged  after 
the  manner  of  fish 
scales   and    referred    to 

as  "scale  blue".   This  scale   decoration   is  a 
hang-over  of  the  influence  derived  from  China 
where  it  was  adopted  by  the  Oriental  painters 
from  the  scales  of  the  Sacred  Carp.  There  is  this 
difference,  however;   whereas  the  Chinese  scale  is  in 
pink  outline,  the  Worcester  artists  invariably  shaded  in 
theirs  with  the  blue. 

Not  that  the  blue  was  the  only  ground  color  used  at  Worcester; 
turquoise,  apple-green,  maroon  and  a  canary  yellow  are  also  fairly 
common  with  the  china  decorated  with 'panels  "in  reserve"  and 
painted  with  scenes,  exotic  birds,  flowers  and  other  subjects.  The 
term  "in  reserve"  implies  that  while  an  object  was  treated  with  a 
certain  ground  color,  parts  of  it  were  "reserved"  or  allowed  to  remain 
white  to  serve  as  panels  which  were  later  painted  by  the  artists. 
With  some  of  the  table  services  only  a  few  of  the  pieces  were  deco- 
rated with  scenic  panels,  the  others  having  floral  decorations,  but 
this  is  unusual. 

With  one  service  now  in  an  American 
home,  only  the  bowl  and  the  oval  dish 
are  decorated  with  the  view  panels, 
that  on  the  bowl  showing  "Darlington, 


Right     The    Worces- 
ter    artists      l>or- 
rowed  the  elabo- 
rate Bcroll  w  ork 
from  the  French 
Se  \  res    porce- 
lains ami  added 
panels  of  line  de- 
sign    of     flowers 


Barr,  Flight  &  Barr  vases,  the  pair  painted  scenes  from 
"The  Minstrel"  and  the  "Deserted  Village,"  by  Thomas 
Baxter,  on  a  yellow  and  gold  ground,  the  two-handled  one 
showing  a   view  of  Roseline   Castle,   Edinburgh,   by  Doe 


Durham"  and  the  dish  a  view  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  painted  by 
Doe.  It  was,  however,  a  more  common  practice  to  decorate  an  entire 
service  with  a  series  of  old  castles,  each  piece  showing  a  different 
scene,  the  name  of  which  was  printed  or  impressed  on  the  under  part 
of  the  article.  A  tea  service  made  at  the  Chamberlain  factory  is  an 
example  of  this  use  of  various  views  and  it  also  serves  to  show  the 
decorative  qualities  of  this  type  of  porcelain.  Sixteen  different  views 
appear  on  this  service  which  was  painted  by  Doe  and  Rogers  about 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

That   the   men   responsible   for   these   decorated 
panels  were  artists  in  every  sense  of  the  word  is 
•  bas-         apparent  from  the  remarkable  detail  of  these  minia- 
ture paintings.  If  the  various  objects 
are  examined  with  a  magnifying 
lass,    it   will    be   seen   that 
the    outlines    are    perfect 
and    the   colors    applied 
with    the   utmost    pre- 
cision.     Whether      it 
be      distant      moun- 
tains   with    some 
ancient      castle     in 
the     foreground,     a 
humble      cottage 
home   in    a   wooded 
glade,  a  scene  taken 
from      one      of      the 
classical    stories    or    a 
view  of   the   ocean   and 
the     old     sailing     ships, 
e     perspective     plainly 
eals  the  work  of  men  who 
placed   their  art  on   a 
higher   plane   than   we 
moderns    who     regard 
"success"  by  our  avail- 
able bank  balances. 

Then,  too,  they  com- 
bined the  most  simple 
landscapes     with     the 
elaborate     decorations 
in    vogue    during    the 
late    Georgian    period. 
One    vase    which    re- 
cently came  to  America  had  a  panel  depict- 
ing Binstead  Cottage,  Isle  of  Wight.  A  simple 
scene  in  all  truth  and  surely  one  antithetical  to 
the  beautiful  turquoise  ground  color  and  the  elab- 
orate gilded  ornaments  of  the  vase  itself.  At  times,  it 
might  almost  seem  that  the  artists  selected  certain  ground 
colors  for  certain  types  of  scenes;  also  while  vases  would  be 
similar  in  form  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be  accepted  as  a 
pair,  variations  in  the  shapes  of  the  panels  and  the  applied  gilt 
decorations  were  introduced. 

Two  large  vases  with  panels  painted  by  Thomas  Rogers,  about 
1800,  will  serve  to  illustrate  this.  The  shapes  are  almost  identical 
and  both  have  the  jewelled  and  gilded  handles  with  a  calyx  of 
molded  and  decorated  foliage.  But  there  are  obvious  variations  both 
with  the  gilt  decorations  on  the  shoulders  and  with  the  ground  colors. 
One  of  them  has  the  apple-green  ground,  the  panels  being  a  view  of 

Lake  Windemere,  Westmoreland  and 
the  Menai  Straits,  Anglesey,  each  panel 
framed  by  C-scrolls  in  gilt;  the  panels 
of  the  other  are  framed  in  less  defined 
(Continued  on  page  80) 


Above — The      bor- 
der  design   repro- 
duced     on      this 
plate     is     from 
Renaissance 
woodwork.  This 
Worcester      ser- 
vice plate  is  del- 
icate and   oriental 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Antique  Surroundings  for  Youthful  Dwellers 


I N  the  beautiful  rooms 
■  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  T.  Rosen  have  C 
chosen  for  their  chil- 
dren, the  charm  and 
color  and  design  make 
for  daily  pleasure  in 
the  lives  of  young 
people  and  must  have, 
to  an  extent,  educa- 
tional value  along  the 
line    of    the    fine    arts 


\/f  ISS  Anne  Bigelow 
Rosen's  bedroom 
shows  ceiling  and 
frieze  in  low  relief 
plaster  of  the  early 
English  Renaissance. 
The  magnificent  carv- 
ed oak  paneling  of  this 
period  shows  Italian 
influence.  The  mantel 
is  of  carved  Caen 
stone  with  a  carved  oak 
overmantel.  Curtains 
are  puce  and  gold  Ital- 
ian   velvet    rug    taupe 
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In  an  Exceptionally  Beautiful  City  Home 
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/~k\E  of  the  beautiful 
^— '  room-  in  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mr?.  Rosen 
is  the  children's  living 
room.  The  atmosphere 
there  is  late  English 
Renaissance,  showing 
the  transitional  spirit 
between  the  Elizabeth- 
an anil  the  Jacobean 
period-.  The  paneling 
is     old     English     oak 


rillS  \  lew  show  -  th<' 
Ea-t  window  with 
mullioned  glass  and 
rich  curtain-  of  un- 
bleached linen,  embroi- 
dered with  bright  col- 
ored wools.  The  old 
stained  glass  cartouches 
inserted  in  the  leaded 
«  indows  give  the  traal- 
it>  essential  to  the  char- 
acter oftheentireroom. 
Tudor  wain-cot  chairs 
and  Renaissance  table- 
complete     the     -(heme 
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WALTER  T.  ROSEN, 
Jr's  bedroom  is  pan- 
eled with  late  17th  Century 
Italian  woodwork  of  pine 
with  walnut  finish.  The  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  panel- 
ing is  greatly  increased  by 
the  fluted  pilasters  with 
carved  Ionic  capitals.  The 
ceiling  is  pine,  beautiful- 
ly moulded  and  orna- 
mented with  heavily  carv- 
ed rosettes  and  acanthus 
leaves.  The  covering  of 
the  radiator  is  wrought- 
iron   ornamental   grille 


¥~HE  doorways  are  a  very 
fine  feature  of  this  Ital- 
ian room.  Somewhat 
Georgian  in  character  as 
regards  the  lintels.  The 
original  ornamental  box 
locks  and  strap  hinges 
are  particularly  fine.  The 
upper  panel  has  an  inset 
small  door.  The  furniture 
of  this  room  is  almost 
entirely  old  Italian  in 
pine  and  walnut.  The 
small  cupboard  is  early 
17th  Century  Italian.  The 
chair  is  the  same  period 


i 


' 
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A  Table  Series  for  the  Seasons 

Arranged  by  Ellen  D.  Wangner  and  Pierre  Dutel 


CTOR   KEPPlES 


A  Late  Supper  Table  in  a  Penthouse  Garden 


(~\^  this  terrace  of  the  Beaux  Arts  apartment,  the  glass- 
^-*  topped  iron  table  i  B.  Altaian  &  Co.)  surrounded  by 
vines,  flowers,  statuary  and  oil  jars  (Carbone.  Inc.) 
makes  an  inviting  garden  picture.  Squares  of  Point  de 
Venice  lace  with  Italian  Besso  linen  napkins  (James 
McCutcheon    &    Co.).    Plates,    goblets,    candle-ticks    and 


pheasants  are  crystal,  the  knives,  forks  and  spoons  with 
their  pistol-shaped  handles  of  crystal  (Corning  Class 
Works).  The  iron  table  and  wrought-iron  chairs  (\Y.  &  J. 
Sloane)  are  green,  other  benches  and  chairs  are  iron  and 
copper,  these  and  hooded  beach  chair  from  B.  Altnian  & 
Co.  Flowers  and  potted  plants  are  from  M.  Coldfarb.  Inc. 
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Spanish  Colonial  Silver  from  South  America 

This  Collection  of  Rare  Old  Silver  was  Brought  Together  from  Various  Parts  of  the 
Dramatic  Country  of  the  Incas.    Forty-first  of  a  Series  on  "Antiques  as  Decoration." 

By  MARY  MAYO  CRENSHAW 


WHEN  the  fiery  Spanish  Conqmsta- 
dores  came  over  to  the  New  World 
— which  to  them  was  New  Spain — 
each  brought  with  him  a  complete  equipment 
of  silver  including  vessels  to  eat  and  drink 
from,  bowls  to  wash  and  shave  in,  and  can- 
dlesticks for  the  lighting  of  their  evening 
hours.  What  though  the  pieces  were  massive 
and  heavy,  they  were  carried  on  mule  back, 
over  mountain  and  crag,  through  virgin  for- 
ests and  swampy  jungles,  for  they  were  con- 
sidered absolutely  indispensable  to  the  com- 
fort and  importance  of  their  haughty  owners. 

It  was  in  the  blood  of  the  Spanish  Dons  to 
love  and  demand  shining  silver  utensils.  A 
glance  at  the  history  of  plate  on  the  Spanish 
peninsula  will  show  this. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  the  Iberians, 
inhabitants  of  Ancient  Spain,  had  fashioned 
the  humblest  articles  from  the  silver  with 
which  their  fair  land  abounded,  and  had  real- 
ized its  value  so  little  that  they  traded  it  to 
the  crafty  Phoenicians  for  the  merest  baubles. 
Indeed,  so  great  an  amount  was  acquired  by 
the  latter  that  they  lingered 
Inns  enough  to  make  for 
their  ships  anchors  of  silver 
before  they  sailed  away. 
Next  came  the  Romans 
who,  to  enrich  their  Caesars, 
pilfered  Spain  of  great 
quantities  of  the  noble 
I.  Afterwards  it  was 
the  Visigothic  kings  who 
were  dazzled  by  the  preci- 
pes of  Spain.  Although 
these  northern  conquerors 
were  not  luxurious  in  their 
dress  or  <  u  con- 

ceived   a  affection 


Top  lci't     Solid  silver  si  i 
bought  in  La  Paz,  Boln  ia.  \  er> 
heav]    and   of  exquisite  work- 
manship.  Shown    through    the 
conrtesj  of  Mrs.  RobertA  orfeld 

Center     Silver  water  bucket  -  ix 
:iinl  a  half  inches  high, 
the  ancient   capital   of  Brazil. 
1  Bed  1>\    liuli;iii  slaves.  Cour- 
tes)   Mr.  George  Hewitt  Myers 


for  the  gold  and  silver  of  their  new  domin- 
ions. Rodrigo,  they  say,  rode  on  a  saddle  of 
pure  gold.  The  churches  were  hung  with 
votive  crowns  given  by  the  monarchs,  who 
were  Christians,  and,  in  imitation  of  a 
sovereign's  gesture,  the  wealthier  nobles,  too, 
presented  chalices,  patens  and  crowns  to  the 
churches.  Some  of  these  Visigothic  crowns 
can  be  seen  today  in  the  Musee  Cluny  at 
Paris  and  in  the  Royal  Armory  in  Madrid. 
One  of  them  was  given  to  Queen  Isabella, 
the  Catholic,  by  a  peasant  who  expressed  re- 
gret that  he  had  destroyed  others. 

In  their  turn  came  the  Moors,  lovers  of 
the  arts,  who  gloried  in  the  precious  metals 
of  Spain  and  fashioned  from  them  wonderful 
swords,  daggers,  trappings  for  their  Arab 
steeds,  table  services  and  even  used  them 
lavishly  in  adorning  their  book  bindings. 
Their  exquisite  products  appealed  strongly  to 
their  enemies,  the  Spaniards,  descendants  as 
they  were  of  the  Visigoths;  and  they  used 
every  device  to  acquire  by  loot  or  barter  all 
that  they  could  of  such  beautiful  utensils  and 
arms.  We  read  that  the  Cid, 
when  he  banqueted  King 
Alfonso,  served  the  mon- 
arch and  chief  lords  from 
vessels  of  gold,  while  the 
rest  of  the  party,  number- 
ing hundreds,  ate  from  solid 
silver. 

With  this  succession  of 
squandering  the  supply  of 
the  precious  metals  of 
Spain  was  necessarily  much 
depleted.  Royal  sumptuary 
edicts,  issued  from  time  to 
time,  strove  to  limit  the  use 
of  silverware  in  the  house- 


To  p  right  —  Egg-shaped 
"quilche"  of  silver,  from  Ecua- 
dor.  Spanish  gentlemen  in 
South  America  wore  these 
pieces    hanging    at    their   belts 

Left — Silver  bowl  from  Bo- 
livia. Hand-wrought  in  relief 
appear  the  arms  of  Castille 
and  Leon  and  those  of  Span- 
ish      Emperor       Charles        V 
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holds,  but  with  small  success.  That 
quality  in  the  Spaniard  which  lusts 
for  magnificence  and  display  made 
the  gleaming  implements  too  allur- 
ing. When  the  Invincible  Armada 
sank  to  a  watery  grave,  many  great 
leather  chests  filled  with  beautiful 
personal  silver,  property  of  the 
hidalgo  officers,  were  buried  forever 
beneath  the  angry  waves. 

Splendid  silversmiths,  or  plateros, 
to  use  the  Spanish  word,  abounded 
in  Spain  through  the  centuries,  no- 
table among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned the  family  of  Arphe  (or  Arte 
as  it  was  also  spelled),  father,  son 
and  grandson,  some  of  whose  won- 
derful custodias  and  processional 
crosses  may  be  seen  in  old  cathedrals 
and  churches  of  Spain  to  this  day. 
Pope  Calixtus  III  preferred  to  all 
the  skilled  Italian  silversmiths  about 
him  two  Spaniards  whom  he  brought 
from  Barcelona  in  1455  to  fashion 
the  golden  roses  and  fine  swords 
which  it  was  his  custom  to  send  each 
year  to  the  ruling  monarchs  of 
Europe. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  fine 
work  achieved  by  the  Spanish  pla- 
teros. they  were  not  accorded  in 
their  own  country  the  station  which 
their  talents  merited.  An  ancient 
ruling  decreed  that  "In  base  and 
mechanical  trades  is  included  those 
of  the  silversmith,  the  painter,  the 
embroiderer,  and  others  similar  by 
which  the  worker  lives  from  the 
product  of  his  own  hands."  Those 


Massive  ~ i I \ <■!■  dish  from  Ecuador  with  pet- 
al edge  it-  decoration.  Food  was  both  cook- 
ed and  brought  to  table  in  this  dish  and  tin- 
tall  spoon  n-ed  in  kitchen  and  dining  room 


Incense  burner  in  form  of  conventionalized 
pomegranate,  from  Bolivia.  Courtesy  Mrs. 
Robert  \  orfeld.  Pomegranate  incense  burn- 
er.   Courtesy    Mrs.    Frank    Barrows    Freyer 


Silver  altar  lamp  from  Buenos  Aires,  hanging 
from  a  silver  chain,  adorned  with  heads  of 
cherubs  and  flowers,  executed  in  relief.  From 
tip  to  lip.  it  measures  eighteen  inches.  Wicks 
extend    from    oil    in    center   to   eight   branches 


who  followed  these  callings  were  not  allowed 
to  wear  silk,  the  raiment  of  a  gentleman. 
Loudly  and  long  the  silversmiths  and  artists 
complained  of  this  injustice  but  it  was  not 
until  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  that  they  won 
their  cause.  Then  at  last  the  Emperor  issued 
a  "pragmatica  de  Trajes"  (edict  on  cloth- 
ing) which  granted  artists  and  silversmiths 
(artifices  y  plateros)  the  right  to  wear  silk, 
stating  the  reason  that  "the  statute  entitles 
them  artists  and  not  artisans  .  .  .  because 
truly  an  artisan  is  one  who  executes  work  in 
which  there  is  no  need  of  science  or  knowl- 
edge of  any  of  the  liberal  arts.  An  artist  is 
one  whose  work  cannot  be  done  without 
science  or  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts.  Such 
is  the  work  of  the  artist  silversmith;  for  if  he 
does  not  understand  the  art  of  geometry  for 


the  proportioning  of  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  objects  he  creates;  if 
he  does  not  comprehend  the  art  and 
science  of  perspective  in  designing 
and  tracing,  he  can  be  neither  artist 
nor  silversmith." 

Thus  the  plateros  came  into  their 
own  at  just  the  time  when  vast 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  were 
being  brought  over  in  heavy-laden 
galleons  from  the  new  world.  And, 
too,  at  this  time  Grandees  and  sol- 
diers of  fortune  alike  were  setting 
their  faces  towards  the  Eldorado, 
and  ordering  outfits  of  personal  sil- 
ver for  the  journey.  In  many  cases 
they  took  with  them  plateros,  and. 
once  installed,  they  sent  back  for 
more  to  come  over  and  serve  as  in- 
structors for  the  "Indianos"  of  New 
Spain.  In  the  train  of  Pizarro,  Cor- 
tez  and  others  many  skilled  silver- 
workers  were  included,  and  were 
needed.  It  is  said  that  Cortez  even 
shod  his  horse  with  solid  silver. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  natives  of 
Mexico  and  South  America  were  as 
expert  as  the  Spaniards  in  metal 
working,  and  sometimes  more  so.  It 
was  more  a  question  of  teaching 
them  to  substitute  Spanish  designs 
for  their  native  themes  than  to  teach 
them  the  craft  itself.  With  their 
technical  skill  and  artistic  bent,  they 
made  apt  pupils.  At  first  the  results 
were  mere  copies  of  the  patterns 
given  them,  so  much  so  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  know  whether  a 
(Continued  on  page  76) 


Big  hand-beaten  silver  dish,  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter  and  three  deep  with 
lion  masks  with  rings  in  mouth  for  handles. 
Edge   is   bordered    with    a    delicate    design. 


Silver  mates  from  Vorfeld  collection  and 
bombilla  or  tube  through  which  to  imbibe, 
which  served  as  strainer  as  well.  Mate 
was    dispensed    to  guests    as    we    offer    tea 
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Some  New  Small  Houses  in  California 

The  Two  Picturesque  Stucco  Cottages  Are  a  Part  of  the  Donald 
Dickey  Ranch  and  Are  Complete  in  all  Practical  Details, 
Possessing  a  very  Genuine  Charm— so  Essential  to  the  Small  House 

Palmer  Sabin,  Architect 


THE  guest  house  of  the  group  is  more  definitely  influenced  by 

Mexican  farmhouses  than  by  Mediterranean  architecture  of 

California.  Exterior  walls  are  local  stone  and  large  kiln  burned 

brick,  whitewashed  but  softened  with  redwood  stain.  The  roof  is 

of  large  hand-made  mission  tiles  from  cherry  red  to  salmon  pink 


T~HE  gardener's  cottage  of  this  group  is  built  of  adzed  redwood 
supporting  posts  and  eucalyptus  logs,  whitewashed.  The  color- 
ing of  the  trim  is  sage  green,  as  it  is  in  the  guest  house.  The  ceil- 
ings in  the  gardener's  cottage  have  exposed  eucalyptus  purlins  with 
beams  random  sheathing.  Fireplaces  of  solid  redwood  timbers 
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THE  hall  of  tlie  guest  house,  which  opens 
■  from  the  living  room,  carries  out  the 
color  scheme  of  the  larger  space.  The 
hangings  are  monk's  cloth  in  blue  and 
white.  The  walls  are  Spanish  of  yellow 
and  the  floors  are  red  tile.  The  door 
frames  from  which  the  stairs  start,  are 
exposed    natural-finish    eucalyptus   beams 


^  ITTING  room  of  the  guest  house.  Here 
"•^  the  wood  work  is  exposed  redwood  and 
the  windows  are  double  hung  with  roller 
screens.  Certain  windows  have  wrought 
iron  grilles  made  in  the  vicinity;  others 
covered  with  old  Spanish  grilles.  The  fire- 
place is  constructed  of  stone  and  brick 
with    mantel    of    solid    redwood    timber 


(Continued  on  page  84) 


|_|  AXGINGS  of  the  owner's 
'  '  bedroom  are  chintz  of  flower 
design  in  tan,  henna,  and  black, 
the  same  color  scheme  being 
carried  out  in  the  bed  spread. 
The  dressing  room  wall  is  paper- 
ed with  a  flower  design  of  the 
same  colors.  The  smaller  bed- 
rooms are  done  with  gay  chintzes, 
with   light  walls   and   rich   rugs 
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/y  Modern  American 
^Industrial  Design 


The  Annual  of  American  Design,  1931,  Includes  J^^k 

the  Outstanding  Work  of  Eminent  Authorities  [_^ 

in  All  Fields  in  which  Contemporary  Design  Has  0s m 
Been  Influenced  by  the  Machine 

By  C.  ADOLPH  CLASSCOLD 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


WHEN,  about  four  years  ago,  the 
American  Union  of  Decorative 
Artists  and  Craftsmen  (Audac) 
was  first  organized,  little  was  generally 
known  in  our  country  about  the  growing 
strength  of  contemporary  design.  Except 
such  things  as  came  from  France  and  were 
shown  in  a  few  of  our  larger  cities  there  was 
no  public  consciousness  of  the  change  occur- 
ring in  the  industrial  and  decorative  arts. 
Unlike  "prosperity"  or  "depression",  these 
things  have  to  be  labelled  before  they  become 
generally  recognized,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
are  as  intimately  a  part  of  the  lives  of  people 
as  are  the  two  faces  of  the  economic  coin. 

The  great  International  Exposition  of  In- 
dustrial and  Decorative  Arts  held  in  Paris  in 
1925  rendered  a  considerable  service  to  the 
advancement  of  design  in  our  own  country 
even  though  its  immediate  effect  was  limited 
to  a  very  small  group  of  alert  retailers,  artists 
and  writers.  One  of  the  most  significant  facts 


of  that  exposition  for 
America  was  our  re- 
fusal, made  officially 
by  the  then  Secretary 
Hoover,  to  participate 
since,  he  claimed,  we 

had  no  modern  design  to  show.  Our  exclusion 
was  indeed  fortunate.  What  we  could  have 
shown  in  Paris  would,  by  comparison  with  the 
work  of  Germany,  Austria  or  France,  have  been 
the  source  for  much  continental  witticism. 

It  is  therefore  with  heightened  gratification 
that  Audac  was  able  to  produce  the  Annual  of 
American  Design  only  five  years  after  America 
had  admitted  its  decorative  insignificance,  and 
reveal  therein  a  startling  alteration  in  affairs. 
The  Annual  definitely  proclaims  the  existence 
of  a  powerful  and  conscious  movement  in  Ameri- 
can industrial  design  that  can  stand  compari- 
son favorably  with  the  best  done  in  Europe. 
Every  one  of  the  approximately  three-hundred 
illustrations  in  the  volume  reveals  the  touch  of 


Right — Hand  woven 
woolen  rug  of  sharp- 
ly contrasted  colors. 
Modern.  From  Ralph 
M.  Pearson  Studios. 
This  is  designed  l>y 
Henriette    Reiss 

a  designer  fully  aware  of 
the  basic  principle  that 
underlies  the  best  prod- 
ucts of  contemporary  de- 
sign— simplicity  of  effect 
for  specificity  of  purpose. 
Almost  no  department  of 
the  practical  arts  has  been 
omitted  in  this  compila- 
tion with  the  exception  of 
automobiles  and  aero- 
planes which,  it  was  felt, 
were  so  completely  appre- 
ciated by  the  public  that 
their  inclusion  would  have 
been  tautological. 

What  this  first  issue  of 
the  Annual  will  do  for 
American  design  cannot 
be  fully  prophesied,  but 
one  may  safely  and  with 
all  modesty  forecast  a  dis- 


tinct stimulation.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  our  country  our  public  is  made 
aware  of  a  concentrated  movement  to  in- 
ject sap  into  a  desicated  mechanical  life 
that  threatened,  for  a  time,  to  either  be- 
come a  drab  acceptance  of  industrialism 
or  a  vapid  and  purposeless  search  in  the 
discarded  clothes-heap  of  the  past  for  a 
scrap  of  beauty  which  it  might  with  im- 
punity wear.  For  the  first  time  a  complete 
survey  of  the  active  cooperation  between 
creator  and  producer  is  presented  to  the 
public  which  now  may  no  longer  feel  that 
modern  design  is  a  series  of  sporadic  ex- 
plosions of  individual  whimsicality. 

By  this  pictorial  review  of  the  accom- 
plishments within  the  past  year  of  the 
members  of  Audac,  among  whom  are 
Included  the  foremost  designers 
America,  it  is  hoped  to  inform 
America  that  there  exists  a 
potential  for  a  vital  renais- 


Interestingly  propor- 
tioned bookcase  in 
two  tones  of  lacquer. 
\  iennese  porcelain 
on  the  top  shelf  and 
a  modern  light  to  the 
left.Bj  PaulT.Frankl 


Above  Modernistic 
hand  blocked  Amer- 
ican linen  printed  in 
twelve  colors  from 
the  Derryvale  Linen 
Co.  Designed  by 
Alice     Donaldson 
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An  occasional  table  of  aluminum  and 
formica  in  black  and  >ilver — very  well 
proportioned,  and  of  coin  enient  height. 
Made    for    the    Nessen    Studios,    Inc. 

sance  in  the  useful  arts;  that,  in  fact,  it  is 
well  under  way;  that  its  manifestations  in 
textiles,  silverware,  furniture,  ceramics  or 
interiors  are  not  the  pyrotechnics  of  a  mere- 
tricious fad;  and  that  the  devitalized  imita- 
tion of  the  outer  shells  of  period  styles  must 
give  way  to  the  new  spirit  whose  source  is  in 
the  life  of  both  work  and  recreation  today. 
A  reaction  widely  felt  in  music  and  paint- 
ing as  well  as  in  the  industrial  arts. 

Xo  great  creative  talent  ever  flourished  in 
a  cultural  desert.  Creation  only  occurs  in 
those  times  and  places  when  it  can  secure 
nourishment  from  a  general  artistic  en- 
vironment that  not  only  recognizes 
and  applauds  but  uses  talent  as 
well.  The  Annual  of  American 
Design  will  not  alone  contrib- 
ute toward  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  desirable 
environment ;  it  will 
encourage  and 
t  i  m  u  1  a  t  e  the 
young  aspirant 
in  the  indus- 


trial arts  to  participate  in  the  task  through 
the  example  of  a  distinguished  company 
with  whom  he  is  in  spirit  allied. 

.Most  encouraging  of  all  will  the  Annual 
be  to  those  manufacturers  who  dared  experi- 
ment with  contemporary  design  in  the  face 
of  considerable  resistance.  They  may  now  see 
their  pioneering  days  well  over;  that  they  no 
longer  stand  isolated  in  an  oasis  of  fresh  de- 
sign amidst  the  sandy  wastes  of  period  repro- 
ductions; that  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other  there  is  a  constant  accretion  to 
the  movement  from  among  industrialists,  vin- 
dicating their  own  convictions — convictions 
not  to  be  romantically  sentimentalized  by 
attributing  to  them  exclusively  noble  or  al- 
truistic ideals,  but  convictions  seen  realistical- 
ly as  meaning,  ''good  modern  design  pays." 

Yet,  without  some  of  the  abstract  virtues, 
the  interest  and  participation  of  industry  in 
the  modern  design  movement  would  never 
have  been  what  it  is.  By  grace  of  this  interest 
the  Annual  is  enabled  to  point  a  very  sig- 
nificant sociologic  truth — that  the  machine 
need  not  enslave  man;  that  its  standardiz- 
ing need  not  lead  to  rigid  repetition,  and  that 
its  mass  producing  need  not  exclude  esthetic 
considerations.  Purposive  direction  and  con- 
scious control,  artistic  and  social,  will  inevit- 
ably make  the  machine  an  effective  instru- 
ment for  heightening  the  economic  and  cul- 
tural well-being  of  man. 

In  the  Annual  of  American  Design  are 
illustrated  any  number  of  machine-made  ob- 
jects— made  by  the  thousands — which  give 
tangible  proof  to  the  contention  (though 
matters  are  far  beyond  the  stage  where  it 
still  needs  verification)  that  a  chair  or  table 
or  rug  made  by  machine  may  be  as  beautiful 
as  one  made  by  hand,  provided  an  artist, 
aware  of  the  limitations  and  potentialities  of 
his  materials  and  his  fabricating  instrument, 
has  originated  the  design.  There  is  a  guaran- 
tee in  the  names  of  Jensen,  Sine!,  Lescaze, 
Peters,  Weber,  Bernhard,  Rohde  and  Deskey 
— among  many  more  represented  in  the  An- 
nual— that  beauty  of  design  need  no  longer 
be  a  mere  accidental  feature  of  a  machine- 
produced  object  of  use. 

One  of  the  most  exacting  tasks  in  compil- 
ing the  Annual  was  selecting  authors  for  the 
articles  to  avoid  establishing  any  impression 
that  contemporary  design  had  already  con- 
gealed into  a  series  of  definite  motifs  carved 


Cane  furniture  trimmed  with  ree 
liners  and  lacquered  sea-green,  up 
holstered  in  ultramarine  blue. 
From  the  Ypsilanti  Reed  Furniture 
Co.    Designed    by    Donald    Deskey 
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from  a  mass  of  hardened  theory.  Precisely 
because  it  was  felt  that  the  modern  move- 
ment in  America  is  still  in  a  formative  stage, 
precisely  because  it  is  dynamic  and  changing, 
fiuidly  adjusting  itself  to  a  constantly  alter- 
ing environment,  was  it  deemed  advisable  to 
get  a  diversity  of  critical  opinion.  Yet  all  the 
writers  find  much  that  is  encouraging  in  the 
spirited  movement  in  which  Audac  is  the 
herald  and  of  which  the  Annual  is  the  first 
exhaustive  compilation. 

The  Annual  of  American  Design  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  American  Union  of  Deco- 
rative Artists  and  Craftsmen  (Audac)  whose 
members  are  consciously  working  for  the  ele- 
vation of  standards  in  contemporary  design. 
They  are  convinced  that  life  today  demands 
an  appropriate  setting  and,  as  artists  6f  all 
ages  moulded  the  external  world  to  suit  the 
life  of  their  times,  are  giving  our  environment 
a  new  and  fitting  appearance. 

Annually,  this  publication  will  review  the 
most  important  works,  realized  or  planned, 
by  America's  most  gifted  designers  and  thus 
be  a  source  for  the  ever-renewed  effort  to 
keep  the  looks  of  things  as  fresh  as  the 
method  of  their  making. 

The  modern  developments  in  the  applied, 
industrial  and  decorative  arts  are  indicative 
of  recent  and  eventual  changes  in  our  social 
outlook.  Their  present' significance  lies  not 
alone  in  substituting  an  appropriate  style  in 
the  place  of  outmoded  traditional  ones,  but 
also  revivifying  a  public  esthetic  appreciation. 
(Continued  on  page  87) 

A  desk  lamp  of  brass  and  hard  rubber, 
aluminum  and  flashed  opal  shade.  Stand- 
ard in  black  and  silver.  One  of  the  new 
designs     of     the     Nessen     Studios,     Inc. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS   BY  DRIX   DURYEH 


The  Decorating 

and  Furnishing 

of  Side  Walls 


Interesting  Suggestions  Are  Met  in 
These  Four  Illustrations  for  the  Fit- 
ting of  Side  Walls  to  Avoid  that 
Bleak  Look  that  so  often  Occurs.  Dif- 
ferent Members  of  the  Decorators' 
Club  Furnish  Ideas  of  Spanish  Ef- 
fects,  French,  Chinese   and    English 


THIS  delightful  wall  arrangement  was  planned 
for  a  small,  dark  hall.  The  Chinese  wallpaper 
gives  it  an  architectural  quality  with  its  dull 
greens  and  old  reds.  The  aged  effect  of  the  wall 
makes  an  interesting  background  for  the  old 
Credenza  in  walnut,  the  gilt  Venetian  mirror 
and  a  pair  of  old  red  tole  urns.  This  hallway 
was  designed  as  well  as  decorated  by  Jessica  Boss 


IN  this  reception  hall,  a  side  wall  has  been  treat- 
'  ed  with  much  dignity.  The  surface  is  grey- 
brown,  a  most  flattering  background  for  the 
cream  and  gold  antique  mirror,  the  console 
table  and  the  Directoire  screen.  The  armchairs, 
which  bring  the  wall  arrangement  well  out  into 
the  room,  are  in  walnut,  upholstered  in  cream 
and  brown  printed  leopard.  Mrs.  Buel  decorator 


t 
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A  \  ARIKTY  i>t'  antique  pieces  has 
'  been  used  in  this  very  rich  wall 
arrangement.  The  Burface  of  the  wall  is 
practically  covered  with  ;i  Flemish  tap- 
estry,  against  which  i>  centered  an  an- 
t  i  <  i  ii«<  Spanish  Gothic  chest,  interesting 
in  design  and  verj  warm  and  glowing 
in  color.  Either  side  of  the  chest  is  a 
Lonis  \III  chair  covered  i n  ancient 
needlepoint,  and  an  antique  Oriental 
rng  i-  over  the  door.  The  general  effect 

i»   of   a   Bplendor   of   coloring.    Decorated 

bj  Mary  Coggeshall-Jeannette  Jukes, Inc. 


I N  delightful  contrast  to  the  illustra- 
'  tion  above  is  the  decorated  wall  by 
Hettie  Rhoda  Mead.  In  this  case,  the 
\*ull  is  in  a  dining  room  where  the  pre- 
dominating colors  are  peacock  1)1  lie  and 
green,  yellow  and  rose.  The  wall  itself 
is  of  ecru  and  superimposed  thereon  in 
the  form  of  panels  are  Italian  window 
shades.  The  effect  is  very  formal  and 
distinguished.  The  satin  covers  of  the 
old  fashioned  mahogany  chairs  are  strip- 
ed in  the  colors  of  the  draperies  and 
the     Oriental     rug     repeats    tbe     tones 
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Water  in  the  Garden 

Lily    Pools   and    the  Various  Ways   of   Making 
Them  Attractive  and  Practicable  in  the  Garden 

By  J.   HORACE   McFARLAND 

President  American  Rose  Society.  Editor  American  Rose  Annual 


A  lily  pool  edged  with  circular  cement 
blocks  so  placed  that  flowers  can  be 
grown  between  the  blocks.  This  makes 
a  delightful  effect  and  prevents  that  look 
of    too    formal,    bard,    concrete    surface 


Close  up  of  a  remarkable  growth  of 
waterlily  buds,  blossoms,  and  pads.  The 
lily  at  the  right  is  "Mrs.  George  H. 
Pring,"  and  the  one  which  is  standing 
up  tall  at  the  left  is  "Mrs.  Ed.  Whitaker" 
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great  designers  backed  by  great  pocket- 
books  can  and  do  produce.  I  look  at  them 
with  awe  until  I  feel  impelled  to  run  away 
from  them  as  fast  as  I  can  because  such 
things  are  wholly  impossible  within  my  gar- 
den budget. 

These  words,  therefore,  in  no  sense  mini- 
fying the  value  of  the  best  the  landscape 
architect  can  do  with  a  full  pocketbook 
back  of  him,  have  to  deal  mostly  with  what 
the  less  well  furnished  pocketbook  can  sup- 
port. 

To  have  water  in  the  garden  there  must 
be  an  accessible  source  of  it.  The  first  "dis- 
covery" that  is  likely  to  be  made  by  the 
thoughtful  experimenter  is  that  a  natural 
stream  is  not  necessary.  The  little  Breeze 
Hill  "spring,"  as  we  call  it,  deceiving  even 
the  elect  as  to  its  origin,  uses  a  pipe  trickle 
so  small  that  I  think  most  of  the  time  it 


A  lily  pool  in  a  town  garden.  Around  the 
cement  rim  is  a  mass  of  green  which  connects 
the  pool  and  the  lawn  in  a  way  desirable 
both  for  soltening  the  pool's  edge,  and  con- 
trasting   with     flower    beds     surrounding     it 


Hardy  waterlilies 
of  the  Rose  Arey  va- 
riety. This  is  espe- 
cially suited  to  the 
garden  pool  and  is 
gorgeous  in  color 
and     very     graceful 


Till-,  Editor  expected  me  to  write  on 
lily  pools.  I  intend  so  to  do,  but  I 
want  first  to  discuss  some  of  the  things 
that  make  lily  pools  possible,  and  which 
present  to  the  thoughtful  gardener  who  is 
willing  to  go  to  sources  for  suggestions,  op- 
portune dividual  delight,  for  gar- 
den hcaiitw  that  are  entii  ly  denied  to  the 
unfortun  1  know  only  of  the  formal 
pond  with  1  ctural  edge. 

Attheoutsi     I  want  to  be  freed  from  any 
Particular  tthy  with  or  attack  upon 

the   architectural   garden    development.    I 
have  frequentl;  ■      ,    yet 

more  frequently   as    mj 
admire  the  splendid  combinations  of  archi- 
tecture and   plant   lit        il]  ntly 
with  most  emphasis  on    i<  •           rd,  which 
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fails  to  register  on  the  water  meter  which 
tells  what  I  must  pay  the  city  for  aquatic 
garden  pleasures.  The  next  important  item 
to  settle  down  upon  is  that  this  water  as 
soon  as  it  gets  out  of  the  tap  which,  skill- 
fully concealed,  yet  does  control  it,  can  be 
used  over  and  over  again  until  its  eventual 
evaporation  into  the  atmosphere,  or,  far 
better,  absorption  into  the  plant  life  it  sup- 
ports. 

Here  comes  in  a  third  factor,  that  which 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  observed  when  the  apple 
fell  in  his  orchard.  Gravitation  has  much  to 
do  with  the  favorable  use  of  water  in  the 
garden.  Yet  no  one  who  has  a  Sal  garden 
need  be  wholly  discouraged,  because  it  is 
always  possible,  especially  as  attention  is 
paid  to  the  sane  use  of  rocks  in  the  garden, 
to  get  up  a  foot  or  so  and  permit  the  afore- 
said trickle  of  water  to  ripple  its  way  into 


\  rural  variety  <>l  lily  pool  iii  harmony  with 
the  informal  planting  anil  -lone  pathway.  In 
tlii?-  particular  pool,  waterlilies  of  the  annual 
variety  are  planted  ami  at  the  border  bunches 
of   ferns,   brilliant    petunias   anil    fleurs-de-lis 


completed  garden  usefulness.  The  man  or 
woman  who  has  natural  elevation  in  the 
garden  won't  have  to  worry  about  gravita- 
tion, save  as  to  its  best  use. 

Then  comes  another  factor,  not  alto- 
gether understood  but  vital  to  the  sort  of 
thing  I  am  here  preaching.  It  is  the  con- 
servation of  this  water,  bought  or  natural- 
ly diverted,  as  the  case  may  be,  through 
the  completest  use  I  have  referred  to.  This 
means  that  otherwise  dry,  somewhat  "hard- 
boiled"  gardens  may  accommodate  the  bog 
plants  which  are  so  delightful,  and  usually 
esteemed  to  be  so  difficult.  The  secret  is  the 
addition  of  an  underlying  concrete  apron. 
Let   me   return  again  to   the   Breeze  Hill 


Carpensis  waterlily  of  the  Marliacea 
variety.  A  beautiful  lily  with  rather 
small  leaves,  equally  interesting  whether 
in  full  hloom,  or  half  open,  and  with 
graceful   long-stemmed  buds,  still  tight 


"spring"  above  referred  to.  There  is  just  a  bit 
of  natural  elevation  which  takes  care  of  grav- 
ity. It  is  made  useful  by  the  underlying  con- 
crete apron.  All  the  soil  has  been  dug  out  from 
the  location  of  the  spring  and  the  bog  to  a 
depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  convenience  and  circumstances.  Then 
comes  the  putting  down  of  an  inexpensive 
and  quite  informal  concrete  base  two,  three, 
or  even  four  inches  thick,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances and  pocketbook,  and  having  at 
its  lowest  point  a  retaining  lip  which  will  per- 
mit water  to  flow  over  it  into  the  contiguous 
soil.  This  provides  a  constant  dampness. 
Upon  this  has  been  based  the  carefully- 
thought-out  opening  of  the  spring  itself,  in 


A  very  formal  variety  of  pool  which  can 
he  planted  with  lilies;  an  extremely  in- 
teresting idea  for  a  modern  moat.  Vines 
trail  down  over  the  stone  walls  and 
shrubs  are  planted  at  the  concrete  edge 


This  beautiful  va- 
riety which  is  a 
great  favorite  in  the 
waterlily  pool  is 
called  tbe  "Panama 
Pacific,"  an  elabo- 
rate name  for  such 
a  peaceful  blossom 


the  Breeze  Hill  case  backed  by  an  inci- 
dental cup-shaped  stone  found  in  the 
woods,  from  which  the  hydrant  trickle 
drops  into  the  clear  and  limpid  spring. 
From  this  it  overflows  into  the  surrounding 
immediate  bog,  giving  encouragement  to 
the  plants  which  like  damp  feet.  Under- 
ground it  likewise  overflows  above  the  lip 
referred  to,  and  through  the  aid  of  capil- 
lary attraction  keeps  moist,  but  not  muddy, 
the  surrounding  soil  as  host  for  many  de- 
lightful plants  that  will  not  endure  dry  feet. 
But  there  are  other  angles,  other  oppor- 
tunities, for  this  trickle,  especially  as  they 
are  thoughtfully  dealt  with  in  connection 
with  good-looking  weathered  rocks  that 
may  be  introduced,  but  which  if  they  show 
(Continued  on  page  79) 
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IT  might  almost  seem  that  as  age  brings 
dignity  to  us  humans,  so  it  confers  dis- 
tinction upon  many  inanimate  things  of 
humble  origin.  The  kitchen  furniture  of 
yesterday  adorns  the  dining  rooms  of  today 
and  the  simple  pottery,  pewter  and  brass  are 
elevated  from  domestic  to  more  aristocratic 
spheres.  Our  realisation  in  recent  years  of 
the  charm  of  the  plainer  furniture  styles 
used  in  the  more  outlying  homes  of  past 
generations  has  been  the  outcome  of  what 
could  be  termed  "reversed  evolution";  be- 
cause after  the  finer  furniture  designs  of 
the  older  countries  became  popular  in 
America  we  gradually  became  aware  of  the 
beauty  of  the  less  sophisticated  work  of  the 
rural  districts. 

Perhaps  the  ubiquitous  motor  car  is 
primarily  responsible  for  this  enlighten- 
ment. But  it  is  certain  that  as  the  simpler 
interiors  of  old  farmhouses  both  in  America 
and  in  Europe  became  more  generally 
familiar,  they  suggested  that  unquestion- 


The  Dresser  in  Interior  Schemes 

Suggesting  Various   Places  in  a   House  for  These  Convenient 

Pieces  of  Simple  Furniture  which  Are  now   Being  Reproduced 

by  Modern  Cabinet-Makers  from  Original  Models  Found  in  the 

Early  Houses  of  England  and  America 

By  HENRY   BRANSCOMBE 


This  quaint  old  dresser  is  a  Dutch  cup- 
hoard  of  the  type  that  was  popular  in 
American  homes  during  the  early  part 
of  Colonial  period.  Filled  with  pewter 


A  typical  Colonial  setting  with  a 
smaller  dresser,  suggestive  of  a  din- 
ing room  either  in  a  country  home  or 
in  a  city  apartment.  Courtesy  Charak 


able  attraction  which  comes  from  contrasts. 
This  from  two  distinct  phases;  firstly  a 
room  of  this  type  as  a  whole  offers  a  pleas- 
ant contrast  to  more  advanced  schemes 
which  have  been  undertaken  in  other  parts 
of  the  house;  and  secondly  the  furniture 
itself  is  of  that  character  which  brings  into 
greater  effect  the  colors  of  china,  pewter 
and  other  suitable  ornamental  objects.  And 
such  effects  are  especially  present  when  one 
of  the  old-style  dressers  is  the  background 
for  the  colorful  items. 

These  romantic  pieces  of  furniture  have 
become  more  and  more  important  as  part 
of  modern  homes;  and  while  for  a  time  the 
available  examples  were  limited  to  those 
dating  from  the  18th  Century,  they  even- 
tually became  so  widely  sought  for  that 
the  demand  began  to  exceed  the  supply;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  present-day  fac- 
tories are  carefully  reproducing  the  earlier 
models.  Xot  that  originals  are  unobtainable 


This  selling,  in  which  all  the  furniture  is 
English  of  the  Early  18th  Century,  gains  its 
own  especial  charm  from  the  colorful  effects 
of  the  China  and  pewter  on  the  old  dresser. 
By   the   courtesy  of  Norman  R.   Adams,  Inc. 
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because  many  are  still  being  discovered  in 
the  provincial  sections  of  Britain  and  not  a 
few  in  the  more  Mattered  farmhouses  of 
America.  Hut  whether  a  dresser  be  two  cen- 
turies old  or  the  work  of  a  present-day  cab- 
inet-maker who  is  satisfied  to  copy  one  that 
was  made  by  some  rural  craftsman  in  the 
days  of  the  Georgian  kings,  its  value  to  an 
oak  breakfast-room  or  dining-room  cannot 
be  questioned. 

This  from  the  standpoint  of  decoration  as 
from  one  of  usefulness;  and  in  using  the 
upper  shelves  of  a  dresser  to  hold  china, 
pewter  and  other  objects  we  unconsciously 
continue  a  tradition  dating  from  the  15th 
Century.  Xot  that  the  shape  of  the  dresser, 
as  we  know  it,  is  in  any  way  like  that  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  because  the  dresser  in  a 
mediaeval  dining  hall  was  formed  of  tiers  of 
many  shelves  covered  with  rich  fabrics  and 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  hall  to  display  the 
gold  and  silver  plate  of  the  house.  And  a 
century  later,  the  cupboard-like  wall  piece 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  later  dresser 
first  made  its  appearance. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  however  attrac- 
tively furnished  an  oak  dining  room  may  be, 
it  somehow  evinces  a  certain  incompleteness 
without  a  dresser.  It  may  be  here  remarked 
that  some  rooms  intended  for  breakfast- 
rooms  will  not  accommodate  a  high-back 
dresser;  when  that  is  the  case  it  is  always 
possible  to  obtain  the  lower  or  table  section 
on  which  the  high  shelves  rest,  because  the 
modern  factories,  having  in  mind  the  smaller 
rooms,  are  producing  both  types.  In  fact  the 
first  dressers  had  no  plate  racks  above,  rather 


Here  is  all  that  old-time  simplicity  found 
with  the  early  dining  rooms  of  the  Puritan 
families  of  New  England,  the  dresser  shelves 
being  used  to  hold  the  domestic  pewter-ware 
then  in  general  use,  yet  the  cabinet-work  is 
modern.  From  Kensington  Manufacturing  Co. 


being  plain  oak  side-tables  with  deep  draw- 
ers, but  during  the  later  Stuart  period  cup- 
boards as  well  as  drawers  were  fitted  below 
and  the  canopied  shelves  for  holding  plates 
added  above. 

No  doubt  exists  that  those  having  shelves 
above  are  in  every  way  preferable  and  for 
a  moment  we  will  touch  upon  smaller  break- 
fast-rooms in  which  it  is  desirous  to  use  one 
of  the  taller  wall-pieces,  but  in  which  a  full- 
sized  dresser  with  shelves  would  be  unduly 
heavy.  For  such  interiors  it  is  possible  to  ob- 


tain the  dresser-like  cupboards  which  are 
now  copied  from  original  models  such  as 
were  popular  in  the  earlier  Colonial  homes. 
Spoken  of  as  "Dutch  cupboards,"  these 
are  made  either  angular  for  placing  in  a 
corner  or  shallow  and  rectangular  so  that 
they  may  be  used  against  a  wall.  The  upper 
part  has  several  open  shelves  while  the  base 
is  a  low  cupboard  with  a  paneled  door  and 
when  pewter  or  china  is  placed  on  the 
shelves  the  ornamental  effect  is  especially 
beautiful. 

It  may  be  well  to  suggest  that  when  one 
of  the  Dutch  cupboards  is  part  of  a  break- 
fast-room, blue  and  white  Staffordshire 
plates  resting  against  the  back-board  with 
a  few  pieces  of  pewter  in  front  result  in  a 
very  pleasing  setting,  the  brighter  blue  of 
the  china  bringing  into  relief  the  more  som- 
( Continued  on  page  81 J 


Smaller  sized  dressers  are  being  repro- 
duced in  the  old  styles  for  breakfast  rooms 
or  other  rooms  calling  for  the  more  nar- 
row types.   Courtesy   Shaw  Furniture  Co. 


A  rare:  old  oak  dresser,  made  in  Normandy 
in  the  18th  Century.  It  is  beautifully  hand 
carved  and  has  a  glowing  patina.  A  well 
preserved  piece.  Courtesy  Albert  Grosfeld 
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An  English  Cottage  for  the  Pacific  Coast 

This  Charming  House,  with  Its  QuaintThatch,  Hip  Roofed  Doorway, 
and  Substantial  Stone  Facing,  Suggests  a  Lane  in  Devon,  but  Is 
Really  in  California  and  Built  and  Fitted  up  in  the  Western  Fashion 

R.  U.  Ashton  Co.,  Architects  Howard  Smith,  Landscape  Architect 


"HE  front  view  of  the  home  of 
1  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Cau- 
illll  in  Los  \ngeles.  It  is  charm- 
ingly reminiscent  of  the  South  of 
England,  in  color,  material,  and 
form.  The  planting  about  it  is 
largely  in  brilliant  green,  ex- 
tremely  interesting  against  the 
blue-gray  stone  and  the  warm 
stucco.  The  detail  of  the  home 
shows  the  stone  chimneys  run- 
ning up  above  the  peaked  thatch- 
ed roi.l  it  the  side  of  the  front 
entrance,  which  i-  in  stone.  The 
half-timber  construction  is  oak. 
Casemenl      windov  ,-,d 

throughout,  opening  out  under  .1 
little  thatched  eyelid  as  shown  in 
the  illustration  to  the  right.  The 
chimne)  p  ,  otla 


THE  interior  furnishing  and 
decoration  of  this  house  is  de- 
lightful, not  in  any  one  period, 
but  Tudor  English  and  Italian 
predominating.  In  the  living 
room,  the  love  seats  are  Tudor 
English  as  are  the  chairs.  The  desk 
is  of  the  Vargueiio  type.  The  red 
lacquer  cabinet  is  old  Chinese 
and  the  draperies  are  hand  woven 
woolen  fabric  in  blue  green,  very 
warm  against  the  white  plaster 
walls.  In  the  dining  room,  the 
furniture  is  walnut  in  Italian  de- 
sign and  there  are  hangings  in 
bright  colors,  while  in  the  li- 
brary most  of  the  furniture  is 
modern  with  hand  blocked  linen 
used  for  the  upholstery  and  the 
hangings.  Wanda  Haas,  Decorator 
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THIS  plan  of  the 
landscape  garden- 
ing about  the  Candill 
house  shows  the  plac- 
ing of  the  house,  the 
planting  of  tree-  and 
shrubs  and  flowers, 
the  pools,  the  bridle 
trail  and  the  little 
studio,  isolated  from 
the  house  itself.  The 
general  effect  of  the 
garden  arrangement 
i-  most  romantic  w  ith 
it-  mans  pathways 
ami  multiplicity  of 
trees  and  flowers 


THE  entire  front 
'  facade  of  the  Cau- 
dill  house,  showing 
the  delightful  roof  as 
it  is  lifted  over  the 
casement  windows, 
comes  to  a  douhle 
peak  over  the  stone 
entrance.  The  corn- 
lunation  of  materials 
here  is  unusually  in- 
teresting— the  blue- 
gray  stone,  the  natu- 
ral color  of  the 
thatch,  the  warm 
stucco  and  the  rough 
brown     half     timber 
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Longing  for  Advent- 
ure Conies  With  the 
First  Touch  of  Summer    * 


In  the  Pictures  We  Are  Showing 
this  Month,  We  Travel  from  the 
Forhidden  City  in  Peking  to  the 
Serpent  Stairway  in  Old  Mexico 
and  We  Have  a  Glimpse  of  the 
Royal  Spanish  Palace,  Empty  of 
Royalty,  and  the  Alcazar  in  Se- 
govia, Fashioned  hy  the  Moors 
in     the     Eighteenth     Century 


---.- 


•*>gp 


* 


THREE  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  PUBLISHERS'  PHOTO  SERVIC- 


I~HE  Alcazar,  famous  Royal  Palace  in  Segovia.  This  type  of  palace 
was  !>uilt  in  Spain  by  the  Moors.  They  are  more  often  in  the  nature 
of   strongholds   than   the   Florentine   palaces.    They   are    always    sur- 
rounded by  high  walls  and  the  entrance  is  through  a  single  gateway 


I~HE  Royal  Palace  in  Madrid  from  which  King 
Alphonso  recently  fled  to  France.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  buildings  in  Madrid  and  is 
on  the  site  of  what  was  formerly  a  magnificent 
Moorish  castle,  used  as  a  residence  by  Emperor 
Charles  V.  The  modern  palace  was  planned  by 
Philip    V,   and    its    construction    begun    in    1738 
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THE  beach  at  Biarritz, 
'  a  fashionable  watering 
place  al  the  Basses  Pyre- 
nees, France.  Napoleon 
III  and  tlir  Empress  Eu- 
genie made  1 1  *  i  —  fascinat- 
ing place  their  summer 
residence  and  ii  i-  -till  a 
favorite  resort  both  win- 
ter and  summer.  It  i- 
about  five  miles  sonthwest 
of  Bayonne  and  i-  consid- 
ered one  of  the  be-t  of 
the  numerous  bathing 
beaches  along  the  Riviera 


P)ETAIL  of  the  Serpent 
Stairway  at  the  Tem- 
ple of  Quetzalcoatl.  The 
barbaric  sculptures,  such 
as  seen  here  antedate  the 
Christian  era  by  thou- 
sands of  years.  They  were 
antiquity  when  the  Mayan 
Indians  came  into  the  land 
of  Mexico.  Research  has 
shown  that  two  distinct 
races  came  and  conquer- 
ed and  vanished  into  ob- 
livion before  the  advent 
of     the     Mayan     Indians 
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House  Reminiscent  of  the  English  Cotswold  Type 

The  Owner  Conceived  the  Idea  of  the  House  After  an  Extended 
Tour  Through  England.  The  Model  Followed  Was  from  That 
Fascinating     Dreamy    Old     Town     of     Chipping     Campden 

Jerome  Robert  Cemv,  Architect 


T"HE  exterior  walls  are 
buff  semi-dressed  stone 
and  slate  with  a  roof  of 
heavy  stone  in  gray,  blue 
purple  and  black,  and  a 
stone  trim  to  the  house. 
The  period  of  decoration 
throughout  is  Early  Eng- 
lisfa  and  Elizabethan.  The 
main  entrance  to  the  house 
i^  through  a  large  recep- 
tion room  with  a  -lone  stair 
and   rich    iron   balustrade 


THE     floor     plan     here 

shows  a  \ci\  inl 
ing  arrangement  of  i 
The  ceilings  throughout 
are  wood,  plaster  and  or- 
namental plaster  and  win- 
dows have  steel  casements. 
The  fireplaces  are  carved 
stone.  All  the  trim  and 
woodwork  are  rough  grain 
quarter-sawed  oak.  In  the 
living  room,  ceiling  and 
paneling  are  oak  and  floor 
Madagas  car    mahogany 
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Some  Generally  Forgotten 
Paneling  Amenities 

A  Great  Variety  of  Decorative   Effects  Can    Be 
Obtained  by  These  Methods  of  Wall  Treatment 

By  HAROLD   DONALDSON    EBERLEIN 


too  often  content  to  let  it  go  at  that.  The 
seemly  paneling,  symmetrically  and  orderly 
disposed,  appears  adequate  to  give  a  room 
the  dignity  and  finish  we  require;  then  we 
are  prone  to  rest  on  our  partial  achievement 
and  regard  the  work  as  completed  when  very 
frequently  it  is  only  ready  to  receive  the  final 
accent  and  rounding  out  of  interest  that  its 
composition  invites.  We  ignore  the  invitation 


\n  oak  paneled  room  of  1670. 
Siilc-.  r.iiU  .mil  fields  of  panels 
painted  pnee  colour.  «itli  floral 
devices  in  harmonizing  tones  ol 
green,  yellow,  amber  and  Bienna. 
From  Branuhill  I'ark,  Hampshire 


SO  many  chances  to  create 
incidents    of    fascinating 
interest  occur  in  connec- 
tion   with    the    paneling    of 

rooms  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  people  time 
and  again  overlook  at  least 
some  of  the  opportunities 
within  their  grasp.  And  the 
habit  of  overlooking  opportu- 
nities is  one  that  grows  read- 
ily: it  does  not  take  long  for 
this,  that  or  the  other  pleasant 
fashion  to  slip  away  from  both 
general  usage  and  general  rec- 
ollection, no  one  can  say  ex- 
actly why.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
need  to  remind  ourselves  occa- 
sionally of  certain  paneling 
amenities  within  the  general 
scope  of  our  decorative  heritage  that  other- 
wise might  become  well-nigh   forgotten. 

In  a  survey  of  paneling  usages,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  first  to  outline  the  basic  nature 
of  panels  and  then  to  trace  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  involved  in  panel  decora- 
tion. By  its  very  nature  and  construction,  a 
panel  implies  clearly  and  regularly  defined 
boundaries.  It  is  a  space  enframed  within 
an  enclosure.  Likewise,  the  presence  of  panel- 
ing connotes  a  deliberate  and  orderly  articu- 
lation of  the  area  it  covers.  And  this  articu- 
lation is  commonly  symmetrical  in  its  char- 
acter. 

Moreover,  the  fact  of  definite  articulation 
of  a  given  wall  space  invites  and  carries  with 
it  the  implication  of  organised  accent  or 
stress  at  appropriate  intervals.  It  is  just  at 
this  point  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  a  possi- 
ble and  legitimate  function  of  paneling  which 
is  likewise  definitely  a  decorative  opportunity. 
Having    created    a    paneled    room,    we    are 


Living  room  in  a  house  at  Purchase,  New  "iork, 
with  panels  formed  of  sepia  chiaroscuro,  early 
19th  Century  French  wallpaper  framed  by  dado, 
the  cornice  and  the  dividing  pilasters.  Woodwork 
is  painted  pale  green.  Leigh  French,  Jr.,  archite* 


proffered  us  or  else  we  altogether  fail  to  per- 
ceive it. 

A  well-paneled  room,  it  is  true,  has  a  con- 
vincing and  satisfying  quality  that  enables 
it  to  stand  alone  without  the  addition  of 
specifically  decorative  elements.  While  wood 
paneling  affords  a  singularly  excellent  back- 
ground, it  has  also  a  distinct  decorative  value 
of  its  own  by  no  means  negligible.  This  deco- 
rative value  inherent  in  the 
structure  and  material  of  pan- 
eling a  good  many  people  are 
inclined  to  regard  as  the  final 
measure  of  its  capabilities.  But 
it  isn't — so  it  seems  to  them — 
sufficient  unaided  to  create  all 
the  interest  and  accent  de- 
manded by  a  room  and,  there- 
fore, they  relegate  paneling  to 
the  status  of  background 
merely  and  place  their  depen- 
dence on  movables  for  the 
complement  of  interest  and 
accent.  It  is  perfectly  proper, 
of  course,  to  create  interest 
and  accent  through  the  agency 
of  movables,  but  there  are 
often  occasions  when  it  might 
be  much  more  to  the  point  and 


Small  18th  Century  Venetian  ante- 
room, with  curved  corner  panels 
having  painted  decorations  carv- 
ed in  relief  and  larger  panels  fill- 
ed with  strips  of  rich  silk  bro- 
cade.    Courtesy     French     &     Co. 
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far  more  effective  to  do  this  in  the  permanent 
setting,  while  the  movables  count  purely  as 
incidents. 

No  matter  how  admirable  the  quality  of 
a  wood-paneled  room,  and  no  matter  how 
rich  the  effect  it  imparts,  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  a  degree  of  decoration  of  one 
sort  or  another  may  add  just  that  touch  of 
accent  needed  to  make  the  fixed  composition 
definitely  articulate,  to  create  distinction,  in 
short,  to  make  what  was  already  good  better 
and  to  make  the  merits  of  the  paneling  count 
to  their  fullest  value.  Colour,  pattern  and  re- 
lief— two  of  them  together,  or  perhaps  all 
three — are  the  agents  from  which  this  en- 
hancement is  to  be  expected. 

The  existence  of  a  panel  form  in  itself 
provides  a  frame  which,  in  turn,  suggests  or 
invites  the  display  of  some  appropriate  deco- 
rative device  to  which  its  well-defined  bound- 
aries give  completeness,  coherence  and  be- 
coming emphasis.  This  emphasis  of  ornament 
will  naturally  be  distributed  as  the  require- 
ments of  the  particular  occasion  demand. 
There  is  almost  no  end  to  the  variety  of  ways 
in  which  suitable  embellish- 
ment can  be  carried  out. 

A  peculiarly  fascinating  ex- 
ample of  painted  ornament  in- 
troduced to  give  completeness 
and  varied  interest  to  an  al- 
ready excellent  paneled  setting 
can  be  studied  in  an  early  18th 
Century  room  brought  from 
the  south  of  France  near  the 
Spanish  border  in  the  Pyrenees. 
Each  of  the  major  panels,  on 
all  four  sides  of  the  room, 
bears  a  painted  scene — bib- 
lical subject,  landscape  or  his- 
torical incident — and  further 
architectural  accent  is  con- 
veyed by  similar  paintings  in 
the  small  frieze  panel  of  the 
chimney-piece  and  the  panels 


Living  room  in  apartment  of  late 
Kenyon  Cox,  Es(|.  Mural  decora- 
tion in  the  Baroque  manner 
painted  by  Allyn  Cox.  Architec- 
tural features  and  simulated  plas- 
ter   ornaments    are    also    painted 
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above  the  doors.  The  highly  diversified  in- 
terest of  such  a  room  speaks  quite  plainly 
enough  for  itself;  and  yet  this  abundant 
diversity  is  presented  in  such  a  uniform 
manner  by  means  of  the  regular  panel  divi- 
sions that  the  composition  has  complete  uni- 
ty. In  a  room  where  there  is  such  ample  and 
varied  interest,  as  well  as  articulate  accent, 
embodied  in  the  fixed  setting,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  little  dependence  need  be  placed 
upon  movables  for  the  accent  and  variety 
indispensable  to  any  well-balanced  and 
completely  finished  composition.  The  fixed 
setting  itself  is  all-sufficient;  the  movables 
are  agreeable  but  non-essential  incidents. 
A  scheme  of  painted  panel  decoration  no 
less  comprehensive  can  be  seen  in  the  room 
from  "Marmion"  in  Virginia,  now  preserved 
in  the  American  Wing  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  Here  not  only  do  the  major 
panels  display  landscapes  and  convention- 
alised motifs  but  also  the  dado  panels  and 
the  stiles  and  rails  come  in  for  their  share  of 
painted  enrichment — laurel  swags  and  drops 
on  the  dado  panels,  arabesque  scrolls  on  the 


Dining  room  of  Warbrook,  Ever- 
sley,  Hampshire.  The  paneling  of 
this  room  is  marbleized  in  a  man- 
ner much  in  fashion  in  England 
in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury. Prevailing  colour  is  salmon. 
Courtesy  Wm.  B.  E.  Ranken,  Esq. 


stiles  and  rails.  In  an  early 
American  room  such  painted 
decoration  had  a  definite  pur- 
pose— to  make  the  fixed  set- 
ting complete  in  itself  and  in- 
dependent of  movables,  for 
movables  were  none  too  plen- 
tiful and  not  readily  obtained, 
even  by  the  wealthy.  Quite 
apart  from  this  consideration, 
there  was  a  substantial  satis- 
faction in  a  room  whose  fixed 
decoration  was  complete  in  it- 
self and  completely  consistent, 
a  fact  of  which  "Marmion's" 
owner  was  probably  fully  as 
conscious  as  any  of  us  are  to- 
day. Whether  we  wish  to  rid 
ourselves  of  dependence  upon 
movables  or  not,  we  can 
scarcely  fail  to  appreciate  the 
genuine  worth  of  unity  and  consistency  in 
the  decorative  scheme  of  a  room  as  evidenc- 
ed by  the  two  instances  just  mentioned. 
Such  decoration  inevitably  makes  for  sim- 
plicity and  restraint  in  the  introduction  and 
disposition  of  movables,  and  such  simplicity 
and  restraint  are  qualities  to  be  assiduously 
cultivated.  Too  often  do  we  suffer  from  our 
self-imposed  bondage  to  the  tyranny  of 
movables  which  we  lack  courage,  or  resolu- 
tion, or  knowledge  to  deal  firmly  with. 

Consistency  and  unity  in  pictorial  pan- 
eled decoration  are  strikingly  exemplified 
by  the  end  wall  of  a  country-house  living 
room  where  the  embellishment  and  source 
of  interest  and  accent  alike  consist  of  land- 
scape paper — a  reproduction  in  tones  of 
brown  of  an  early  19th  Century  French 
paper.  The  area  covered  by  the  pictorial 
paneling  is  the  one  long,  unbroken  wall 
space  in  this  room.  Without  the  paneled 
decoration  the  wall  would  have  been  per- 
fectly decent,  but  dull  and  uninteresting; 
(Continued  on  page  74) 

Very  fine  James  I  paneled  oak  room  from  the 
Great  House,  Whitehall,  Shrewsbury,  England, 
with  moulded  plaster  ceiling,  old  brass  chande- 
lier, Old  English  furniture.  Chairs  are  covered  in 
velvet  and  needlepoint.  From  Charles  of  London 
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Lacquered  Screens  with  High  Relief 

These  Very  Modern  Screens  by  Baron  Jean  Pellenc  Have  the  Finished  Perfec- 
tion of  the  Orient,  though  the  Patterns  Are  Obviously  of  the  Western  World 

Courtesy  The  Park  Avenue  Galleries 


THE  fish  panel  is  ma- 
hogany and  brown, 
including  the  fish  and 
the  under-water  mo- 
tifs. These  are  brought 
out  by  a  startling  out- 
line of  white.  The  ef- 
fect is  unusual,  and  in- 
teresting for  both  mod- 
ern and  antique  rooms 


THE  "Dogs"  screen  is 
in  shades  of  gray, 
white  and  black.  The 
background  to  the  hori- 
zon i*  soft  gray,  the 
right  side  of  the  trees 
is  a  deeper  graj  and  the 
left   side   of   the  trees 

s  white.  All  the  fo- 
liage is  gray  and  black 
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Fine  Formal  Planting  on  Long  Island  Estate 


PHOTOS  BY  MATTIE  EDWARDS  HEWITT 


IN  tho  garden 
■  about  the  home 
of  Dr.  Preston 
Pope  Satterwhite 
the  trees,  the 
shrubs,  the  archi- 
tectural detail,  the 
sculpture  in  the 
garden,  have  all 
been  selected  and 
harmonized  in 
such  a  manner  that 
lliis  estate  has  be- 
come noted  for 
its  intimate  charm 
a  ml  dignifie d 
beauty.  It  has  the 
precise  form  at 
limes  of  an  old 
French  garden  and 
then  suddenly  one 
comes  upon  an 
intimate  corner, 
most     neighborly 


♦ 


■  EFT— Detail  of 
Lthe  Temple  of 
Venus,  which  is 
the  ultimate  ob- 
ject in  view  in  a 
space  planted  with 
definitely  formal 
outline  yet  with 
detail  of  excep- 
tional charm.  The 
shrubbery  around 
this  Temple  is 
English  boxwood 
and  evergreens 


DELOW-For 
■-'  the  planting  of 
this  formal  gar- 
den, showing  the 
little  love  Temple 
at  the  extreme  end, 
boxwood  was  used 
in  profusion. 
There  are  large 
clumps  of  wistaria 
and  other  shrubs. 
The  long, low  pool 
adds  to  the  ex- 
tent   of    the    vista 
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CIGHT— At  this 
end  of  a  fine 
bit  of  planting  is 
a  rock  garden  sur- 
mounted by  a 
M-ulptured  figure. 
Then  up  a  flight 
of  wide  brick  ?tep- 
i-  a  fountain,  the 
ln>\\  I  ol  which  is 
supported  by  fig- 
ures of  animal-. 
Over  the  fountain 
i-  a  great  -quart' 
arch  hidden  under 
ancient  \  inee  and 
on  either  >ide  of 
the  arch  are  tall, 
-lender  cedar-. 
In  the  foreground 
leading  to  the  rock 
garden  i-  the  be- 
ginning id  the  ser- 
ies of  little  pools 


i* 


BELOW— A  suc- 
■■—  cession  of  long, 
narrow  pools  dom- 
inates this  garden 
which  ends  in  a 
pergola  planted 
with  wistaria  vines. 
At  the  right  and 
left  are  tall  cedars 
from  Long  Island 
and  in  front  old 
English  boxwood 
moved  from  the 
South.  A  fringe  of 
fleurs-de-lis  bor- 
ders these  pools 
and  there  are  mar- 
ble seats  on  either 
side  supported  by 
sculptured  figures, 
and  large  pieces 
of  sculpture  are 
staged  in  front 
of    the    cedars 
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Art  of  an  Adventurous  Century  in  France 

With  Disregard  of  Dogma  and  Tradition,  the  Artists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
Expressed    the    Glitter    and    the    Poise    of    the    Age    in    which    They    Lived 


Illustrations   Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


By  GUY   EDGERTON 


I 


WHAT  can  we,  who  belong  to  the 
Twentieth  Century,  owe  to  the 
Eighteenth?  Surely  the  old  regime 
is  buried,  and  a  good  thing  too.  What  do  we 
want  with  its  frills  and  its  laces?  We  are 
honest  folk. 

Are  we?  Well,  I  suppose  in  a  way  we  are. 
We  do  earn  our  living,  pay  our  bills,  lead, 
on  the  whole,  respectable  lives.  But  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
for  all  its  seeming  insincerity,  was  more 
honest  than  we— more  honest,  because 
less  afraid. 

If  one  is  to  understand  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  of  all 
centuries,  it  is  the  most  courageous.  It  took 
nothing  for  granted.  Other  civilizations 
had  been  based  on  elaborate  foundations 
of  Church  and  State,  dogmatic  assertions 
of  fact  that  might  not  be  questioned.  The 
Eighteenth  Century  assumed  nothing.  An 
assertion  was  something  to  be  put  under 
a  microscope.  If  there  were  no  flaw  in 
it,  it  might  pass,  but  for  this  once  only.  It 

Panel  painted  by  Nicolas  Lancret  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XV,  reflecting  the  gaiety  and 
unreality,   which   influenced   all    the   Arts 


must  not  be  allowed  to  crystallize  into  a  dogma. 
Not  that  the  mind  of  the  century  was  in  its 


essence  destructive  but  it  had,  at  its  finest,  a 
passion  for  what  it  conceived  to  be  truth. 
It  found  that  the  Science  of  Behaviour  was 
based  on  a  set  of  assumptions.  The  great 
"laws"  that  were  propounded  by  the  phi- 
losophers and  preachers  were  not  laws  at 
all  but  deductions  from  a  false  premise. 
With  imperturbable  courage  it  examined  one 
by  one  the.  current  dogmas,  put  them  under 
a  microscope,  turned  the  white  light  of  its 
Reason  upon  them,  analysed  them,  traced 
them  back  to  their  source,  to  the  almost 
forgotten  assumption  on  which  they  were 
based,  pricked  that  assumption  and 
brought  the  fabric  clattering  about  its  ears. 
But  now  it  must  build  and  here  both  its 
strength  and  its  weakness  are  most  clearly 
shown.  For  the  structure  which  it  erected 
is  the  most  fragile,  the  most  delicately 
poised  that  has  ever  been  devised  by  man. 
Rejecting  the  thought  that  any  action 
could  be,  in  itself,  either  good  or  evil,  it 
took  as  the  sole  criterion  of  the  fitness  or 
unfitness  of  any  action  in  any  given  case, 

Louis  XVI  salon  from  the  hotel  Gaulin, 
at  Dijon,  designed  by  Jerome  Marlet  and 
showing   principals   of  neo   classic  period 
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Reason — by  which  it  under- 
stood not  the  intellect  merely, 
but  its  own  impeccable  taste. 
How  fine  a  distinction  is 
here  implied  can  only  be 
fully  appreciated  by  reading 
in  the  history  and  memoirs 
t  of  the  century.  On  the  one 
'  hand  there  is  the  court,  spec- 
tacular, unreal,  all  glitter 
and  gilt,  the  shallow  mind 
lost  in  the  maze  of  its  own 
wit.  On  the  other  there  are 
the  grands  csprits,  Voltaire, 
Montesquieu,  St.  Simon,  a 
group  of  men  as  finely  an- 
chored in  reality  as  any  the 
world  has  seen.  To  study  the 
mind  of  a  Voltaire  is  to  find 
oneself  in  an  atmosphere  so 
sharp  and  clear  that 
hypocrisy  and  self-decep- 
tion cannot  for  a  moment 
exist,  but  are  immedi- 
ately detected.  It  is  like 
stepping  from  the  penumbra 
of  a  modern  drawing-room 
with    the    lights    all    shaded 


Chair  legs  look  the  form 
of  slender  Bated  columns 
ami  tin-  backs  were  often 
shield  shaped  in  the  grace- 
ful     Louis     \\  I     period 


into  the  white  glare  of  an  arc-light. 
These  men  dissected  every  act  with 
the  precision  of  a  surgeon.  Just  be- 
cause they  proceeded  from  no  arbi- 
trary assumption  of  what  was  fitting 


The  triumph  of  the  classical  ideal  under  Louis  XVI  is 
shown  in  this  bedroom  by  Jerome  Marlet,  from  Gaulin 

gaiety  and  its  sobriety,  its  frivolity,  and  its  unswerv- 
ing purpose,  its  superb  disregard  of  reality  and  its 
amazing  grasp  on  fact.  It  is  as  though  the  craftsman, 
quick  to  answer  every  mood  of  his  patron,  had  been 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  divination,  knew  every  stop 
'of  the  organ  and  keyed  his  accompaniment  accordingly. 
But  indeed  it  is  more  than  an  accompaniment.  In 
every  age,  after  all,  there  is  an  intimate  connection 
between  art  and  life,  yet  the  two  remain  subtly 
distinct.  No  one  would  claim  that  Gothic  Art  reflects 
accurately  the  life  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  or  the 
Renaissance  the  life  of  the  Sixteenth.  The  first  is 
removed  from  the  common  life  of  the  age  by  an 
immense  spiritual  ideal,  the  second  holds  up  before 
men's  eyes  an  ideal  of  formal  perfection.  But  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  no  such  barrier  exists.  No  ideal 


where    drama    ends 
and  decor  begins. 

I  am  thinking 
now  of  that  phase 
of  the  century  be- 
fore the  dawning 
advent  of  classicism 
brought  art  back  to 
the  comfortable  san- 
ity of  the  vertical. 
In  those  mad  years 
during  the  middle 
of  the  century  there 
was  no  such  thing 
as  a  vertical,  scarce- 
ly a  straight  line 
anywhere.  Look  at  a 
picture  by  Watteau. 
How  the  outline  of 
his  figures  flows  in 
and  out,  turns  upon 
itself,  remains  for  a 
moment  poised,  then 
curves  inward,  fall- 
ing gently  to  com- 
plete the  ellipse. 
You  will  scarcely 
find,  in  all  of  Wat- 
Even  small  ob- 
jects of  decoration, 
such  as  chairs,  were 
architectural  in  de- 
sign with  return  of 
classical    ideals 


and  what  not,  they  were  able  to  raise 
life,  the  relations  of  one  human  being 
to  his  fellows,  to  the  rank  of  a  fine  art. 
From  the  standpoint  of  our  morality, 
they  might  turn  things  topsy-turvy, 
swing  the  wheel  full  circle,  write  Thou 
Shalt  for  Thou  Shalt  Not  and  Thou 
Shalt  Not  for  Thou  Shalt— and  still, 
by  virtue  of  the  unflinching  honesty  of 
their  self-criticism,  the  perfect  tirhing  of 
their  judgment,  the  impeccability  of  their 
taste,  make  their  black  appear  more  brilliant 
than  our  white.  We  walk  soberly  on  the 
ground  and  still  we  stumble.  They,  toeing  a 
measure  so  intricate  that  the  slightest  misstep 
spells  disaster,  preserve  a  perfect  equilibrium. 
As  a  man  lives,  so  will  be  the  thing  that  he 
makes  his  art.  In  the  art  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  every  phase  of  its  life  is  reflected. 
There  are  to  be  found  there  side  by  side  its 


is  interposed  between  art  and  life.  The  stage 
is  so  indissolubly  linked  with  the  drama  that 
is  played  upon  it  that  one  can  scarcely  tell 


teau's  painting  a  single  figure  that  stands 
upright.  All  are  bending,  curving,  sway- 
ing. Two  by  two  they  go  and  their 
bodies,  that  scarcely  touch,  yet  are 
locked  in  a  delicate  interplay  of  line 
answering  line.  Intently  their  bodies 
speak  one  to  the  other,  yet  there  is  no 
strain.  They  are  absorbed  in  a  dance 
and  their  bodies  move  to  a  rhythm 
that  is  its  own  repose,  a  rhythm  that 
has  no  accent,  no  division  into  bars 
of  three  beats  answering  three,  but 
hovers  about  a  delicate,  yet  unerring 
counter-poise. 
But  painting,  you  will  say,  is  a  law  unto 
itself,  can  afford  to  laugh  at  the  force  of 
gravity,  the  tyranny  of  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal. Not  so  the  sober  arts,  the  arts  that  serve 
man  more  nearly.  Can  you  hoodwink  architec- 
ture so  or  rob  furniture  of  its  sturdy  vertical? 
The  artists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
could  and  did.  Architecture,  alas,  was  stub- 
born. This  infernal  monotony  of  piling  stone 
upon  stone,  always  in  a  straight  line,  upwards. 
So  also  furniture  must  follow  certain  fixed  rules. 
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Italian  Villa  Overlooking  Inland  Sea 

Lacking   Elaborate   Detail,  Characteristic  of  Roman   Precedent,  the   House  of 
Mr.  Melville  N.  Rothschild  at  Glencoe,  Illinois,  is  both  True  to  Type  and  Simple 


Architect, 
I    nl  H.  Reed 


THROUGH  a  fine 
'  cedarhedgethefront 
entrance  of  the  Roths- 
child house  is  seen  in 
interesting  classic  out- 
line. There  is  more 
of  the  feeling  of  Flor- 
entine pastoral  rustic- 
ity in  this  home  than 
the  Roman  formality 
of  larger  palaces.  The 
house  is  of  dove  gray 
stucco  and  roof  tiles 
in  warm  purples,  tans, 
grays     and     btowns 


Decorator, 
Milton  H.  Blum 


THIS  fine  antique 
'  mantel-piece,  the 
standing  candelabra, 
the  furniture  and  the 
hearth  irons  in  this 
room  are  all  old  pieces 
from  Italy.  The  sus- 
pended lighting  fix- 
ture is  modern  Italian 
metal  work.  The  drap- 
eries in  this  room  are 
Italian  brocade  of  sal- 
mon ami  tan,  and  there 
is  an  old  Spanish  rug 
covering    the    floor 
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I" H E  landscaping 

'  around  the  Roths- 
child  house  i-  treated 
very  broadly  and  sim- 
ply. The  unique  topog- 
raphy of  the  coiiniiN  i- 
taken  every  advantage 
of  and  the  house  is 
most  delightfully  lo- 
cated, with  the  lake 
on  one  side  and  a  pic- 
turesque ravine  on  the 
other.  There  are  plen- 
ty of  fine  shade  trees 


T~HE  living  porch 
'  gives  onto  a  bower 
of  foliage.  The  Spanish 
rug  in  this  room  has 
deep  blue  and  terra 
cotta  tones,  and  a  vi- 
brant green  is  in  the 
Italian  hangings.  The 
lighting  fixture  is  mod- 
ern Italian  wrought- 
iron,  very  fine  in 
design,  and  the  furnish- 
ings are  antiques,  also 
of     Italian     origin 
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Broadway  To  Date 

The  Fumbling,  Flattering  and  Flaying  that  Goes  on  in  this 
Realm  of  Musical  Comedy— Reviews  of  the  Drama  Also 


By   BENJAMIN   DeCASSERES 


Let  us  have  wine  and  women,  mirth  and 

laughter — - 
Sermons  and  soda-water  the  day  after. 

— Don  Juan. 

MUSICAL  comedy  is  the  age — it  is 
of  the  age.  It  is  the  Spirit  of  the 
Age. 

Because?  Because  it  is  an  epitome;  be- 
cause it  is  fast;. because  it  is  furious;  be- 
cause it  is  slightly  lascivious;  because  it 
is  changing,  and  because  it  takes  our 
minds  off  of  stocks  and  bonds,  income- 
tax  blanks  and  the  peace-liars  at  Geneva. 

Nonsense!  Let's  have  more  of  it.  Non- 
sense is  bombilating,  stimulating,  levita- 
ting and  causes  the  little  devilkins  of 
satire  and  irony  to  dance  and  somersault 
on  the  wax  dancing-floor  of  our  Serious- 
ness. 

Musical  comedy  is  a  new  form  of  near- 
genius  in  the  world. 

Let  us  call  it  Creative  Nonsense. 

It  was  born  of  the  ancient  opera  bouffe 
and  comic  opera.  Then  disintegration  be- 
gan, as  it  begins  in  all  things  mundane. 
The  fragments  united  with  the  old  Variety 
show,  whose  beginnings  were  Humpty- 
Dumpty  and  Pantaloon-Harlequin.  And 
presto! — the  Musical  Comedy  came  into 
the  world. 

This  form  of  Creative  Nonsense  satir- 
izes,  pulverizes,    mimics   and   mocks   at   everything — Hoop-la!    It 
turns   the  socks  and   gloves   of  human   conformity   inside   out — 
Hoop-la! 

There  is  a  divinity  called  Nonsense  which  may,  after  all,  shape 
our  end.  Maybe  Musical  Comedy  is  of  the  Upper  Spheres,  and  Noel 
Coward,   Ethel  Waters,    Ginger   Rogers,   Willie   Howard,    Clifton 

Webb,  Fred  Allen,  John  Sheehan 
and  the  interminable  rest  of  the 
merryandrews  and  peeplegs  are 
the  crown  of  evolution  and  the 


Madge  Kennedy,  co-starring 
with  Otto  Kruger  in  Noel  Cow- 
ard's comedy,  "Private  Lives," 
at   the   Times   Square   Theatre 


Ginger  Rogers,  the  char 
win  musical  comedy,  " 
drama  which  is  playin 


jor  opus,  "Three's  a  Crowd."  This  has 
been  awarded — until  the  advent  of  Lew 
Leslie's  "Rhapsody  in  Black" — the  Gold 
Medal.  But  comparisons,  to  me,  are  al- 
ways odoriferous  and  absolutely  un- 
metaphysical.  "Three's  a  Crowd"  has 
smash,  smartness,  keenness  of  wit,  all  of 
which  you'd  expect  from  a  man — natural- 
ly!— of  Mr.  Dietz's  quizzical,  comical  out- 
look on  life. 

"Girl  "Crazy"  is  the  most  picturesque  of 
the   nonsense   brood.   Laid   in   the   West 
^^  before  Volstead  deadened  it,  it  crackles 

and  lilts  and  raises  some  Original  Sin 
capers.  "Girl  Crazy"  is  chortling  frenzy 
a  I'Americaine. 

Take  "America's  Sweetheart."  This  is 
musical  comedy  doing  its  satiric  best  to 
slam  our  motion-picture  industry.  These 
slams  are  not  much  more  serious  than 
Hollywood  itself.  But — I've  forgotten!  — 
the  musical  comedy  is  not  even  supposed 
to  be  serious  even  when  it  "means  busi- 
ness." There's  a  steady  hail  of  giggles 
in  "America's  Sweetheart" — and  the  girl- 
ies? But  why  should  I  grow  sentimental 
in  the  good  old  summertime?  It  isn't  being 
done  any  more.  Neck  'em  and  leave  'em! 
"The  Wonder  Bar"  is  an  oddity.  It  is 
a  sea  of  nonsense  entirely  surrounded, 
topped  and  bottomed  by  Al  Jolson.  Jolson 
is  an  artist  in  nonsense.  He  can  compel 
laughter  of  the  most  explosive  kind  and  then  pull  a  subtle  tear 
when  he  has  a  mind  to. 

I  have  pleasant  memories  of  "Nina  Rosa" — a  kaleidoscope  of 
bandits,  flashing  knives  and  white  teeth  with  long  and  loud  Spanish 
coises  coming  from  them. 

These,  with  those  noted  below,  are  all  the  musical  comedies  of 
the  entire  season — with  the  little 
gem,  all  in  a  class  by  itself,  "Meet 
My  Sister" — that  made  an  im- 
pression on  me.   I  did  not  like 


Harriette  Lake  who  is  playing 
in  the  musical  comedy,  "Amer- 
ica's Sweetheart,"  now  running 
at     the      Broadhurst     Theatre 


min^  star  of  the  Gersh- 
Girl  Crazy, '  a  western 
%  at  t!;e  Alvin  Theatre 


Alice  Brady  who  starred  recent- 
ly in  UuBose  Heyward's  play, 
"Brass  Ankle,"  a  race-problem 
drama  at  the  Masque  Theatre 


Beatrice  Lilliewhohas  opened 
in  a  new  musical  review,  the 
"Third  Little  Show,"  playing 
at     the     Music     Box     Theatre 


earthly  shadows  of  something 
Higher! — Hoop-la! — and  also 
applesauce  and  haywire,  mes 
en  j  ants! 

The  past  season  has  been 
rich  in  some  of  this  nonsense- 
stuff.  The  latesl  of  this  brood 
and  breed  will  be  found  in  the 
reviews  which  follow. 

Taking  a  rapid  swing  on  the 
heel  of  my  thou-;  hirl- 

ing  around  thi  ill  many 

evenings  of  hilarious  titillation 
during  the  last  sea      i 
There's  Howard    Dietz's  ma- 


"The  New  Vorkers"  at  all — ■ 
except  for  the  magical  Hope 
Williams. 

The  great  number  of  musi- 
cal comedies  that  flop  show 
that  the  public  has  its  tastes 
in  nonsense  as  in  everything 
(lsc.  It  is  very  quick  to  dis- 
cern real  wit  from  fake.  Every 
musical  comedy  that  survives 
does  so  because  of  the  cast 
and  the  lines. 

In  a  word,  the  World  of 
Hoop-la!  has  its  ideals  as  well 

(Continued  on  page  82) 
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y\  n  i  n  (I  <>  w  i  11 
*  wrought  1  e  a  d 
w  itli  a  modernised 
Gothic  pattern.  It  is 
for  a  mausoleum,  as 
the  design  would  in- 
dicate. The  border 
combines  conven- 
tionalised fruit  and 
Bower  motif-  in  a 
p  I  .■  .i  -  i  n  g     pa  Hern 


THIS  elaborately 
'  designed  wrought 
lead  door  was  made 
for  a  country  house 
in  Essex  Fells.  The 
decorative  border 
around  the  figure 
shows  a  suggestion 
of      Gothic      feeling 


Wrought  Lead  Grilles 
of  Decorative  Design 

These  Interestingly  Planned  Win- 
dows and  Doors  for  Homes  and 
Public  Buildings  Show  Fresh  Pat- 
terns and  Delicate  Technique. 
Designed     by    C.    Owen     Bonawit 


f)ART  of  a  series  of  windows  of 
"  wrought  lead  combined  with 
while  lead  for  the  Sterling  Memorial 
Library  at  Yale  I  niversity.  James 
Gamble    Rogers    «;b    the    architect 
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The  New  Country  Club 
In  Shagrin  Valley 

This    Beautiful    Colonial    Building   Is    I 
Just  out  of  Cleveland  and  Is  Already 
Famous  for  Its  Coif  Course  and  Com- 
fortable Club  Arrangements 

Philip  Small,  Architect 
Rorrimer  Brooks  Studios,  Decorators 


A  CURVING  driveway 
^^  leads  up  to  the  mag- 
nificent Colonial  porti- 
co. The  effect  as  one  ap- 
proaches is  that  of  a  state- 
ly Southern  mansion,  a 
feeling  which  is  carried 
out  in  the  entrance 
hall  and  lounging  rooms 


THE  Pine  Room  has 
'  the  walls  covered  with 
knotted  pine.  Clustered 
around  the  fireplace  are 
lounging  chairs  and  love 
seats.  There  are  old  sport 
prints  on  the  panels  and 
oak  floors  are  covered 
with    old    hooked    rugs 


Alexander  &  Strong,  Landscape  Architects 


i 
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A  GLIMPSE  of  the  great  hallway  and  lounge,  beyond 
^"^  which  we  see  the  Washington  Room.  Here  every- 
thing^ en  to  Binall  details,  i-  done  in  pure  Colonial.  This 
room  tii ti  easilj  be  converted  into  a  spacious  ballroom 


THE  grill  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  rooms  in  the 
'   new  Country  Club,  with  its  simple  pine  tables,  com- 
fortable   Windsor    chairs,    richly   beamed    ceiling    and 
great  stone  fireplace.  The  walls  are  finished  with  pine 
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L  e  f t — T his  wrought  iron 
weathervane  is  a  remarkable 
Gothic  type,  shaped  as  a 
composite  animal,  head  crest- 
ed with  a  cock's  comb  and 
the  waterfowl  body  flanked 
by  wings  of  archaic  design. 
French  15th  or  16th  Century 


Right — Enchanting  poly- 
chromed  statuette  of  a  cock, 
Greco-Roman,  about  100  B.C. 
Exceptionally  good  votive 
cock,  nearly  perfect  except 
for  missing  legs.  Much  of 
the    old    color    still    remains 


Right — Three 
moulded  glass 
objects  forming 
cock, cat  and  pig, 
of  the  French 
19th  Century. 
The  cock  is  in 
the  form  of  a 
decanter,  tail 
forming  handle 
and  head  of  sil- 
vered metal. 
Base  inscribed 
"Je  chante 
clair."  Pig  and 
cat  are  in  the 
form  of  glass 
bonbonnieres 
with  their  heads 
tole  defer  covers 


Courtesy     Ameri- 
can   Art    Associa- 
tion—  Anderson 
Galleries,  Inc. 


* 


The  Proud  Position  of  the  Cock  in  Antique 
Art.    From    the   Collection    of   Karl    Freund 


Right — A  very  important  weather- 
cock and  vane  of  heroic  size,  model 
18th  Century  French.  This  most  real- 
istic model  is  of  tole  de  fer,  shaped 
in  bold  relief  and  placed  on  an  orb. 
Considerable  trace  of  the  original 
polychrome    treatment    still    remains 


I  ill  Carved  and  polychromed wood 
figure  of  a  cock,  early  18th  Century 
French.  This  vane  stands  in  a  proud 
posture  with  mil'  leg  uplifted  and 
the  oilier  resting  securely  mi  an  orb. 
The  tail  feathers  are  of  tole  de   fer 
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Bachelors  Suite  Done  in  Modernistic  Fashion 

This  New  York  Apartment  Combines  Wealth  of  Color,  Interesting  Form,  Practical  Detail 

Decorated  by  LEE   SIMONSON 


CM.II'OKM  \  rosew I  panels  form  the  living  room  wall  with 
hand-  of  German  Bilver.  Ml  the  doors  seem  an  essential  part  of 
the  wall.  The  piano,  designed  bj  Mr.  Simonson,  is  beautiful  dark 
wood  inl.i>  with  cnrious  construction  of  the  pedals.  The  chairs  are 
Steel    liamcd,    covered    with    a    rich    brocade    in    maize    and    brown 


THE  draperies  are  of  green,  terra  cotta  and  brown.  A  steel  framed 
table  has  a  glass  top  over  a  robin's-egg  blue  surface.  The  lamp 
here  is  particularly  interesting,  of  steel  and  glass,  with  steel  shade, 
the  light  flooding  one  object  brilliantly.  A  carpet  of  deep  bottle 
green    covers    the    floor    of    this    room    in    the    Hotel    Delmonico 
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A  Little  Guest  House  in  Norman  French  Fashion 

This  Charming  "Occasional  House"  in  Santa  Monica  Is  Built  of  Brick 
and  Stone  with  Hand-split  Shakes  for  the  Picturesque  Roof 

MtTrslinll   P.  Wilkinson,  Architect.    Bullock's,   Decorator 


Detail  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Winnett  guest  house  with  dove 
cote  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tow- 
er. The  roof  comes  almost  to  the 
ground    meeting    the    hollyhocks 


Side  view  of  the  guest  house  of 
P.  G.  Winnett  in  Santa  Monica 
showing  in  detail  the  charming 
roof  line  and  interesting  use  of 
both  brick  and  stone  in  the  walls 


Floor  plan  of  the  Winnett  guest 
house  showing  an  interesting  ar- 
rangement on  one  floor,  including 
living  room,  two  bedrooms,  kitchen 
service    portion    and    rear    terrace 


Edward  Hunts- 
man   Trout, 
Landscape  Ar- 
chitect 
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The  large  living  room  is  fashioned  in  knotty 
pine,  oiled  and  waxed,  with  a  ceiling  of  trussed 
hoards  supported  on  heavy  beams  with  carved 
finials. The  furniture  is  exceedingly  comfortable 
with  an  old  Provencal  French  sideboard,  a 
capacious   sofa   and   large,    split   brick    fireplace 


4     In  the  inside  of  this  little  guest  hou>e.  the 
*     brown  wood  trim  is  painted  and   weath- 
ered,   the    walls    are    stuccoed,    with    tile 
flooring    and    chintz    draperies    make    the 
bedroom    charmingly    colorful    and    cozy 


The  bathroom  is  very  simple  but  exceed- 
ingly comfortable  with  a  floor  and  dado  of 
tiles.  There  is  a  hint  of  French  Provencal 
in  the  woodwork  and  there  are  delight- 
ful little  ruffled  curtains  at  the  windows 
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A  Famous  and  Historic  Coffee  Set 

Ordered  by  Napoleon  as  a  Gift  to  the  Italian  Court  to  Commemorate  the  Birth  of 
His  Son.  This  Sevres  Set  Was  Presented,  Ironically  Enough,  by  Eugene  Beauharnais 

By  ALICE   ROBERTS   ROLLINS 


AMONG  the  antiquarians  many  are  in- 
/jk  terested  in  the  subject  of  ceramics. 
*  "  And  with  good  reason  too!  As  a 
handicraft  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  arts, 
vessels  in  some  crude  form  having  been  made 
far  back  in  history  to  hold  the  parched  grain 
or  precious  water  carried  from  the  river.  It  is 
a  long  road  from  this  early  pottery  to  the 
beautifully  molded  and  decorated  porcelain 
as  we  know  it  today.  A  road  that  is  replete 
with  romance  all  the  way  and  repays  with 
good  interest  those  who  travel  it. 

There  is  something  particularly  fascinat- 
ing about  a  frail  bit  of  china,  fashioned  in 
beautiful  form  and  decorated  in  elaborate 
design,  which  has  been  preserved  over  the 
century  mark.  Its  fragility  appeals  to  one, 
because  a  thing  so  breakable  has  been  able 
to  survive  the  years,  and  its  form  and  beauty 
of  coloring  appeal  to  one,  as  representing 
the  handiwork  of  some  artist  long  since  gone. 
There  is  an  intimacy  about  china  that  is 
most  appealing  in  another  way.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  it  is  so  associated  with  our  daily 
living,  and  in  handling  a  dainty  cup  and 
saucer  of  the  past,  we  pause  a  moment  to 
think  of  the  others  who  have  used  it  and 
wonder  about  their  lives. 

Of  the  many  manufactories  of  chinaware 
perhaps  none  has  had  a  history  more  replete 
with  romance  than  the  Sevres  factory.  Man- 
ufactured at  a  period  in  the  history  of  France 
when  the  luxurious  arts  flourished  with  great 
lavishness,  and  given  special  prestige  through 
the  King's  ownership,  it  reached  a  develop- 
ment that  bordered  on  the  fantastic.  Some- 
thing of  this  we  find  in  the  enameled  and 
painted  detached  flowers  and  in  the  inlay  of 
woodwork    with  aich    had   a   great 

vogue  at  the  time.  Although  this  extrava- 
gance of  taste  wa  '  by  the  King  and 
his  Court,  many  felt  thi  'nets  detracted 
from  the  grace  of  the  true  use  of  china.  A 
sentiment  thai  later  on  was  to  be  one  of  the 
contributing  causes  ol  its  decline. 

To  the  credit  of  th<  ■  ,  how- 

ever, are  many   fine  examples,  exquisite  in 


beauty  of  workmanship  and  decoration. 
Many  of  these  have  been  preserved  in  Muse- 
ums and  private  collections,  for  the  Sevres 
products  have  always  held  a  high  place  with 
collectors. 

The  finest  examples  of  Sevres  were  made 
during  the  last  half  of  the  18th  century. 
Floral  ornaments  upon  colored  grounds 
being,  perhaps,  most  familiar,  in  such  shades 
as  turquoise  or  bleu  celeste,  a  pink  or  du 
Barry,  jonquil  and  apple  green.  There  was 
also  produced  medallions  of  white  cameo- 
biscuit  of  busts  and  figures  on  a  blue  ground 
in  imitation  of  Wedgwood's  jasper  ware,  and 
the  gem  incrusted  pieces  of  porcelain  have 
been  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  many 
lovers  of  this  ware.  The  writer's  family  hav- 
ing one  such  piece:  a  bleu  du  Roig  mug  with 
three  beautifully  painted  portraits  of  Louis 
VI,  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Dauphin. 
Each  portrait  is  surrounded  by  a  dull  gold 
frame  incrusted  with  small  turquoises. 

The  great  patronesses  were  Madame  de 
Pompadour  and  later  Madame  du  Barry, 
who  were  extensive  buyers  of  the  product. 
It  was  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour  who,  in 
order  to  provide  something  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary for  the  pleasure  of  the  King,  received 
him  one  day  at  her  apartment  in  what  at  one 
end  of  the  room  appeared  to  be  a  hot-house 
of  flowers.  Altho  outside  was  severe  winter 
weather,  inside  all  was  warmth  and  bright- 
ness, with  flowers  blooming  and  the  air  filled 
with  their  sweet  scents.  But  it  was  a  make- 
believe  Nature  for  all  the  flowers — roses, 
lilies,  pinks,  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  the 
plants  were  all  of  porcelain  and  their  fra- 
grance but  the  essence  extracted  perfume. 

The  famous  table  service  made  for  the 
Empress  Catherine  II  of  Russia  is  perhaps  of 
greatest  interest.  It  consisted  of  744  pieces 
and  the  cost  today  would  be  close  to  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  A  description  of 
a  plate  is  as  follows:  a  turquoise  ground  with 
the  letter  E  in  the  center  formed  of  minute 
flowers  and  the  Roman  numeral  II  interlaced 
and  surmounted  by  an  imperial  crown  en- 


closed by  two  branches,  one  of  palm,  one 
of  laurel;  the  turquoise  border  has  cameo 
medallions  of  portraits  and  antique  gems 
on  a  jasper  ground,  and  two  narrow  bor- 
ders of  white  with  flowers  and  gilding,  the 
whole  covered  with  gold  ornamentation. 
The  marks  of  all  the  artists  engaged  are 
on  the  back  of  the  plate  and  it  is  dated  1777. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  pieces  were  carried 
away  during  a  fire  at  the  palace  and  were 
brought  to  England  where  they  came  into 
the  hands  of  different  collectors.  At  a  sale  at 
Christie's  in  1895,  some  of  these  plates  sold 
for  $800  each. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  K.  B.  Can- 
non, of  Hollywood,  California,  we  have  se- 
cured a  photograph  and  the  history  of  a 
coffee  set  of  Sevres,  which  she  purchased  in 
Paris  many  years  ago  from  Baron  Burgoyne, 
who  was  a  god-son  of  the  Empress  Eugenie. 

This  coffee  set  is  presumed  to  have  been 
a  special  order  given  by  Napoleon  I  for 
the  Italian  Court,  as  at  that  time  (1811) 
Napoleon's  step-son,  Eugene  Beauharnais, 
was  Viceroy  of  Naples  and  this  was  a  gift 
to  commemorate  the  birth  of  Napoleon's  son. 
The  date  and  the  facts  of  the  set  are  recorded 
at  the  Sevres  factory  near  St.  Cloud,  France. 
It  is  a  fine  product  of  the  epoch  1811-12  and 
each  piece  bears  the  Sevres  mark. 

The  service  consists  of  cafetiere,  milk 
pitcher,  sugar  bowl,  and  two  cups  and 
saucers.  The  ground  color  is  a  beautiful  palm 
green.  On  each  piece  is  exquisitely  painted 
a  medallion  in  sepia  of  portraits  of  noted 
Italian  writers  in  the  Ufizzi  Gallery  at  Flor- 
ence: Dante,  Tasso,  Alfiere,  etc.  The  medal- 
lions are  the  work  of  Didier,  a  noted  artist 
of  that  period.  The  arabesque  gilding  was 
done  by  Boullet,  another  famous  ceramic 
artist.  The  delicate  and  artistic  cup  handles  so 
typical  of  the  Sevres  work,  are  gilded  bronze. 
Originally  a  spray  of  laurel  leaves  decorated 
the  coffee-pot  handle.  A  remnant  remains  on 
it  now.  The  bronze  gold  associated  excel- 
lently with  the  soft  green  body  and  the 
charmingly  dignified  classical  figure  painting. 
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THIS    LAMPAS 

.  .  .  reflects  the  formal  elegance  of 
late  18th  century  modes  and  manners 

Much  of  the  richness  and  dignity  of  the  court  of  Louis 
XVI  is  expressed  in  this  Schumacher  lampas  with  its 
bowknot,  cord  and  tassel  motif.  Interior  decorators  find 
its  soft  colors  and  fine  texture  suited  to  wall  panelings, 
draperies  or  the  upholstery  of  eighteenth  century 
bergeres.  Schumacher's  collections,  famous  for  their 
quality  and  diversity,  offer  fabrics  of  every  period  ...  in 
the  spirit  of  yesterday  or  the  mood  of  tomorrow.  Sold 
only  through  decorators,  upholsterers  and  the  decorative 
departments  of  department  stores.  Offices  at  60  West 
40th  Street,  New  York.  Also  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Grand  Rapids,  Detroit. 

F.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO. 
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The  Garden  in  July 


This  Month  One  is  Busy  Seeing  that  all   the  Plants  Are  Kept  Healthy  and  Strong 
and  All   Kinds  of  Work  Accomplished   for  the   Beauty  of  the   Garden   Next  Year 

By  C.  A.  STEVENS 


OF  the  gardener  in  July,  one  might  paraphrase  Macbeth  by  say- 
ing: After  spring's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well.  Certainly,  if  the 
weather  permits  easy  slumber,  the  gardener  has  no  cares  to 
disturb  it.  Even  the  noisier  birds  are  mercifully  silent  except  the 
shrill  whistling  of  the  wrens  which  should  be  everlastingly  barred 
from  paradise,  or  eternity  will  be  ruined. 

Candidly,  there  is  much  too  much  sentimentality  wasted  by  good 
people  on  birds.  Gardeners  cannot  afford  to  waste  time  studying 
them,  fascinating  as  their  lives  may  be;  and  in  some  cases,  they  may 
be  a  nuisance  and  a  torment  to  him. 

I  have  just  been  examining  a  plant  of  the  rare  and  lovely  Lewisia 
tweedyi  which,  early  this  month,  showed  three  promising  buds.  Day 
by  day,  I  have  gone  to  the  spot  in  the  rock  garden  where  the  Lewisia 
has  falteringly  prospered  for  three  long  years.  I  have  gloated  over 
those  buds,  I  have  talked  about 


them  to  friends,  and  organized 
pilgrimages  to  see  them  when 
they  open,  I  have  engaged  a 
photographer  to  fix  their  forms 
for  me  for  all  time — all  to  no 
purpose.  A  robin  nipped  them 
off,  I  saw  him  do  it;  and  if  any 


Above,  left — Easiest 
of  all  Lilies  to  grow, 
and  varying  greatly 
in  coloring  and  sculp- 
turing of  its  classic 
flowers,  the  Regal 
Lily  offers  unlimited 
opportunities  to  am- 
ateur seed  collectors 


Above,  right  —  The 
noble  race  of  Iris 
reaches  the  climax 
of  its  sumptuousness 
in  the  blooming  of 
the  gorgeous  Japa- 
nese Iris  in  July,  with 
long  stems  and  broad 
and   beardless   petals 


rock  smaller  than  my  head  had  been  near  by,  there  would  be  one  less 
pest  to  contend  with. 

Catbirds  and  robins  besiege  the  damp  spots  in  the  garden,  tear- 
ing up  moss  carefully  laid  as  a  carpet  for  rare  woodland  plants, 
scuffling  leaves,  dirt,  and  sticks  into  the  little  pools,  and  breaking 
down  the  young  shoots  of  Cypripediums  and  Trilliums.  These  are 
the  worst  offenders.  Grackles  and  starlings  make  an  endless  chatter, 
but  they  do  little  harm;  and  we  hope  they  do  some  good.  Some  one 
has  said  that  the  starlings  eat  Japanese  Beetles.  If  that  is  so,  I  would 
willingly  exchange  the  robin  and  catbird  population,  two  for  one, 
for  starlings. 

But  when  the  hot  days  of  July  come,  the  fury  of  the  birds  is 
abated;  their  first  broods  have  hatched,  fledged,  and  flown;  they 
become  staid  and  solitary,  or  else  engage  in  a  furtive  second  mar- 
riage, and  rear  their  young  in 
comparative  leisure  and  quiet. 
The  violent  energy  of  May 
and  June  is  spent.  By  far  the 
majority  of  species  which  bloom 
in  gardens  have  come  and  gone, 
or  are  going.  By  the  first  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  86) 


Below  —  No  garden 
is  quite  complete 
without  a  delphin- 
ium border.  Here 
the  luxuriant  double 
flowered  spikes  are 
in  a  glorious  range  of 
blue  and  pink  tones, 
as     well     as     mauve 


JOHNS  ON  &  FAULKNER 
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45    EAST   53rd    STREET 
NEW     YORK      CITY 


¥" 


I 


F  you  desire  reproductions  of  Antique  Tapestries,  Brocaded 
Silks,  Damasks,  Embroideries — many  copied  from  rare  and  historic 
pieces  of  unusual  interest;  or  Printed  Linens  of  a  texture,  design, 
and  color  very  like  the  old;  or  Velvets  of  Cotton,  Silk,  and  Mo- 
hair; in  fact,  any  fine  imported  fabric  for  decorative  purposes,  your 
needs  can  be  satisfied  in   the  Johnson  &  Faulkner  Showrooms. 


< 


( 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 
PARIS 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
LOS    ANGELES 
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X4/HEN  Zona  Galej 
*  *  speaks  of  her  gar- 
den she  quotes  Charlot- 
te Perkins  Oilman,  "I 
am  a  democrat,  but  I  do 
like  a  walled  garden." 
And  here,  she  has  a 
wall  fountain,  an  old 
Russian  olive  tree  and 
a  corner  of  rhododen- 
drons. The  room  itself 
is  paneled  to  the  ceil- 
ing in  quartered  oak, 
giving  one  the  sense 
of  an  old  Tudor  room. 
The  floor  is  Bethlehem 
tile  in  rose  and  black. 
All  the  doors  and  win- 
dows are  leaded  glass. 
The  fireplace  is  Bed- 
ford stone,  with  linen- 
fold     paneling     above 


Fascinating  Home  of  a  Famous  Novelist 

Out  in  Portage,  Wisconsin,  Zona  Cale  Has  Created  this 
Delightful  Workshop  which  Looks  out  Over  a  Walled  Garden 
and     Here     She    Writes     Her     Romances     of    Village     Folk 


PHOTOGRAPHS  COURTESY  ALFRED  A.  KNOPF 


YOU  enter  the  study 
of  Mrs.  William  L. 
Breese,  ( Zona  Gale ) 
through  a  delightful 
anteroom  with  a  beam- 
ed ceiling.  And  up  the 
little  stairway  with  the 
wrought-iron  railing 
you  pass  into  the  wall- 
ed garden.  The  cur- 
tains in  this  room  are 
of  green  and  gold 
damask  from  France, 
which  i^  like  leaves 
with  the  sun  on  them 
outside  the  window. 
The  davenport  is  in 
blue  damask,  the  rugs 
are  Saraks  and  the 
table  and  three  of  the 
chairs  are  well  over 
a    hundred    years    old 


f 
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WE'RE  LEAVING  NOW,  DEAR 

MEET      US      AT      THE      STATION" 


WITH    TELEPHONES   THROUGHOUT   THE    HOUSE,    CALLS    CAN    BE    MADE   THE    MOMENT   THE    NEED    ARISES 


By    assuring    quick    communication    in    cast    of   emergency, 
the   bedroom   telephone   gives    a    welcome    sense  of  security. 


Often  something  occurs  to  you  jt/tt  as  you're  leaving  for  vacation  .  .  .  or  perhaps  you're  a  little  late  for  an  appointment  with 
family  or  friends  or  hairdresser.  Then  the  handy  hall  telephone  clears  up  everything  quickly  .  .  .  easily. 


The   library   telephone  enables  you   to   make  calls  or  receive 
them  with  a  full  measure  of  comfort  and  convenience. 


Few  modern  conveniences  contribute  as  much  to 
gracious,  efficient  living  as  adequate  telephone 
facilities.  Today's  households  have  telephones 
throughout  —  located  at  the  most  convenient  places 
in  all  the  important  rooms. 

One  in  the  bedroom  provides  protection 
through  the  night  and  helps  in  planning  each  day's 
program.  One  on  the  living  room  writing  desk 
simplifies  social  calls  and  appointments.  Still 
another,  in  the  hall,  takes  care  of  last-minute 
calls  as  you're  leaving  the  house — or  returning. 


Others  in  library,  den,  nursery,  kitchen,  laundry  or 
garage,  faithfully  perform  their  varied  parts. 

Together,  these  telephones  save  steps  and  min- 
utes for  all  the  family.  Calls  are  made  and  received, 
comfortably,  quickly — without  rushing  from  room 
to  room  —  with  full  privacy  for  personal  affairs. 

There  are  many  types  of  telephone  equipment. 
The  local  telephone  company  will  gladly  advise 
you  on  the  best  arrangements  for  your  own 
home  or  apartment.  Just  call  the  Business 
Office  for  full  information. 
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New  York  and  the 
West  Are  Repre- 
sented in  These 
Truly  Distinctive 
Offices 


One  is  Kept  Wholly  in  the 
Spiritof  the  Rich,  though  Prac- 
tical, Working  Room;  the 
Other  Has  Rather  the  Quality 
of  a  Drawing  Room  in  Its 
ElaborateWalls  and  Furniture 


Furnishings   by  Erskine-Danforth  Co. 

Directors'  Office  of  the  Ohio  State  Savings 
Association  Building  at  Columbus.  The  desks 
in  this  office  are  influenced  hy  the  substantial 
English  furniture  of  the  time  of  William  and 
Mary.  The  chairs  are  modeled  from  the  same 
period  and  are  upholstered  in  a  heavy  green 
suede.  The  floor  is  marble  and  curtains  silk 


Simons,  Brittain  &  English,  Architects 

Office  of  Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  Chairman  of 
The  Board  of  Directors,  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company.  The  adaptation  of  18th  Cen- 
tury detail  is  quite  perfect.  The  boiserie  is  of 
English  oak.  The  floor  is  of  wide  teak  planks 
of  random  widths  and  the  large  rug  is  Oriental. 
The    upholstery    is    leather    and    needlepoint 


Cass  Gilbert,  Architect 
W.  &  J.  Sloane,  Decorators 


THE    MAIN     HALL    AS    YOU     ENTER 


PHILIP     L.   SMALL     INC.,    ARCHITECTS 


L  olontal  davs  is  successfully  expressed  in  tliejurinsluug 
and  decoration  of  ike  new  home  of  the  K^ounlry 
C   tub  just  completed  in  its  entirety  by  these  OJlndios. 


TL  RORIMER-BROOKS 

DECORATORS  IMPORTERS  MANUFACTURERS 

•        2232  EUCLID  AVENUE       CLEVELAND       13231  SHAKER  SQUARE 

MEMBER    OF    THE  ANTIQUE    AND    DECORATIVE  ARTS    LEAGUE,   INC. 


Jiudios 
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Chimneys  of  Old  Europe 

You  May  Select  a  Chimney  from  Rural  En- 
gland, or  Tuscany,  Old  Spain  or  Italy, 
According  to  the  Period  of  Your  New  Home 


Second  of  a  Series  of  Architectural 
Drawings  by  Willard  H.  Bond,  Jr. 


Above — A  chimney  group 
from  a  home  in  Surrey.  These 
are  made  of  brick  and  show 
verj    slight   Tudor    inlluence 


®N> 


^fcr^ 


f^K  . 


Above — A  rural  Spanish  chim- 
ney with  arched  openings. 
Made  of  stucco  with  a  ran- 
dom-laid picturesque  tile  roof 


Above,  right — Chimneys  from  an 
old  home  in  Berkshire,  of  brick 
with  terra-cotta  pots  set  in  grey 
cement — the   Tudor   period 


Above — One  of  several  examples 
of  Saracenic  chimneys  still  exist- 
ing in  rural  Spain,  of  brick  with 
plentiful    use    of   rough    cement 


Right — Group  of  three  fluted  all 
brick  chimneys  which  show  a 
revival  of  the  Gothic  inspiration 
with     strong     Tudor     influence 


SfcWS**^ 


R  i  g  b  t— T  y  p  i  c  a  1 
Tuscany  chimney, 
stucco  co  m  I)  i  ii  imI 
with  brick  cap  of 
mortar  with  a  scat- 
tering     of      rubble 


♦ 


Vbove      \  \\  pical   example  of  a  rural 

Italian  rliiiim.-v    >>f    stUCCO   with  pottery 

tops,    l>.i-  ip  ched    openings 


,M. 
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Allen  McGehei      Vice  President 


MANUFACTURERS  of  FURNITURE  ~  IMPORTERS  of  ANTIQUES 
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The  Condor  in  Flight  Again 

This  Curtiss  Twenty-Passenger  Transport  Plane  is  Particularly  Interesting 
Because  of   Its   Luxuriously  Complete   Interior  Decorations   and    Fittings 


F.  Schumacltpr  &  Co..  Decorators 


This  extremely  motlern  plane  has  been  outfitted  in  the  most  in- 
teresting modernistic  fashion.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  a 
rough  texture  modern  damask  in  henna,  brown  and  beige;  the 
ceiling  henna  silk  rep.  The  curtains  are  in  the  same  colors  of 
henna,  brown  and  tan.  The  chairs  have  been  especially  executed 


with  an  eye  to  comfort.  They  are  covered  with  henna  leather. 
There  are  racks  for  packages  suspended  on  poles  on  either  side 
of  the  car  and  shades  to  blot  out  the  swiftly  moving  landscape 
if  one  prefers.  Throughout  there  is  an  air  of  richness  and 
luxurious  comfort,  yet  utility  and  compactness  are  not  sacrificed 


ENTRENCHING  ITS  LEADERSHIP 

The  reason  for  the  Cord's  fine-car  eminence  is  found,  not  alone 
in  its  exclusive  design,  nor  in  its  greater  value  among  cars  of  com- 
parative price,  nor  in  its  large  number  of  sales  —  it  is  found  in  the 
attitude  of  Cord  owners.  These  owners  know  fine  cars  from  long 
experience.  Their  requirements  are  high  and  exacting.  Usually, 
they  are  unrestricted  in  their  choice.  It  is  significant  that  once 
they  have  experienced  the  advantages  possible  only  with  front- 
drive,  they  are  intolerant  of  anything  less  efficient,  less  com- 
fortable, and  less  easy  to  drive.  The  greater  the  number  of  Cord 
owners,  and  the  longer  Cord  cars  are  driven,  the  more  strongly  en- 
trenched   becomes    America's    exclusive    front-drive    automobile. 

BROUGHAM  J2395  •  SEDAIN  J2395  ■  CONVERTIBLE  CABRIOLET  $2495  •  CONVERTIBLE  PHAETON  SEDAN  $2595 
Prices  f.  €>.  b.  Auburn,  Indiana.  Equipment  other  than  standard,  rxtra.  Prices  subject  in  change  without  notice. 

AUBURN   AUTOMOBILE   CO.,   AUBURN,   IND. 

CORD 

FRONT     DRIVE 
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The  Band-Box  Gay  of 
Great-Grandmother's  Day 

Hat  Boxes  that  Bring  Us  Visions  of 
Quaint  Houses,  Lovely  Gardens,  Romantic 
Episodes    of    a    Long    Past    Generation 

By  WALTER  A.  DYER 


Scene  from  Early  Victorian  days  portrayed 
on  a  continuous  strip  around  a  hand-box 
that    is   now   regarded    as   a   museum    piece 


THE  way  old  attics  have  been  explored 
and  re-explored,  it  would  seem  unlikely 
that  they  would  be  able  to  yield  any- 
thing more  that  might  be  dignified  by  the 
name  of  antique,  yet  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  look  again.  Somewhere  under  the  eaves, 
behind  the  trunks,  isn't  there  an  old  paste- 
board band-box?  If  so,  drag  it  out,  dust  it  off 
reverently,  examine  the  floral  or  pictorial 
covering,  and  see  if  it  anywhere  bears  the 
maker's  name.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  may 
be  something  of  value  after  all. 

Of  course  it  won't  be  a  seventeenth-century 
band-box.  Those  were  relatively  small  and  in- 
conspicuous affairs,  designed  to  hold  the  Jaco- 
bean gentleman's  bands.  Those  bands,  be  it 
known,  were  linen  neck-pieces  which,  as  early 
as  1630,  began  to  supersede  the  big  starched 
ruffs  of  Elizabeth's  day.  Hence  the  name 
band-box.  Bands  went  gradually  out  of  fash- 
ion, and  collars  began  to  be  worn  early  in  the 
nineteenthcent-ury,buttheband-boxremained. 
The  newer  band-box,  however,  was  no 
longer  a  gentleman's  receptacle,  for  the  ladies 
had  taken  it  over,  enlarged  it,  and  made  it 
much  gayer,  though  occasionally  one  finds  a 
decorated  hat-box  that  was  a  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  post-Revolutionary  dandy. 
It  is  this  later  feminine  band-box  that  has 
aroused  the  interest  of  antiquarians  and  col- 
lectors of  Americana. 

The  interest  in  band-boxes,  from  the  col- 
lector's point  of  view,  lies  largely  in  the 
variety  of  their  shapes  and  sizes,  and  par- 
ticularly in  their  decorations,  and  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  the  products  of  a  distinct  in- 
dustry. They  represent,  too,  a  not  unimpor- 
tant feature  of  the  family  life  and  the  fash- 


Below — Band-boxes  showing  a  rural  scene, 
conventional  wall  paper,  and  an  old-fash- 
ioned idea  of  flapper  coquetry.  Photographs 
courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


ions  of  a  past  generation.  More  often  than  not 
they  were  huge  affairs  in  which  fashionable 
women  carried  or  stored  their  poke  bonnets, 
calashes,  quilted  pumpkin  hoods,  muskmelon 
hoods,  leghorns,  Gainsboroughs,  caps,  wigs, 
and  muffs. 


*i8Bffi%e 


A  19th  Century  version  of  a  love  scene  be- 
tween Actaeon  and  Artemis  decorating  the 
sides     of     a     band-box     of     artistic     merit 


They  became  increasingly  popular  in  this 
country  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
During  the  'Thirties  and  'Forties  they  were 
in  almost  universal  use,  and  it  is  the  band- 
box of  that  period  that  is  most  frequently  to 
be  seen  in  collections  today.  They  attained 
a  wide  vogue  for  traveling,  and  their  gay 
appearance  added  much  to  the  impressive- 
ness  of  great-grandmother's  arrival  or  de- 
parture. Journeys  in  those  days  were  taken 
chiefly  on  horseback,  or  by  stage-coach  or 
canal  boat,  and  under  these  conditions  a 
flock  of  light,  flowered  boxes  was  easier  to 


Right — In  more  serious  vein  is  a  band-box 
carrying  a  detailed  presentation  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum  of  Victorian  New  York, 
with  a  landscape  view   of  it   on   the  cover 


manage  than  a  trunk  or  chest.  The  belle 
of  1830  often  used  a  small  deerskin  trunk, 
but  she  needed  also  a  pile  of  band-boxes 
whenever  she  set  out  on  a  journey,  not  only 
for  her  head-gear  but  also  for  her  kerchiefs, 
gowns,  and  stays.  One  woman,  dressed  in 
hoop-skirts,  surrounded  by  her  gay  impedi- 
menta, must  have  made  a  fairly  good  load 
for  an  ordinary  coach. 

These  band-boxes  were  usually  cylindrical 
or  oval  in  shape  but  varied  widely  in  pro- 
portions. In  size  they  ranged  from  that  of  a 
two-quart  measure  to  more  than  a  bushel. 
Most  of  those  made  in  the  'Thirties  were  con- 
structed of  thin  wood,  covered  with  paper, 
and  were  remarkably  strong  as  well  as 
light.  Later  they  were  more  often  made  of 
cardboard,  sewed  together  with  stout  linen 
thread.  Hannah  Davis,  a  famous  band-box 
maker,  tacked  cardboard  sides  to  wooden 
tops  and  bottoms. 

They  were  sometimes  covered  with  old- 
fashioned  wall  paper,  but  more  often  the 
covering  was  specially  made  for  the  purpose 
- — a  paper  thinner  than  wall  paper,  hand 
printed  from  wood  blocks  in  pleasing  earth 
and  vegetable  colors.  Most  of  the  patterns  re- 
quired four  or  five  impressions.  The  boxes 
were  lined  sometimes  with  thin,  unfigured 
(Continued  on  page  85) 


PHOTOGRAPHS  COURTESY  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF   ART 
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Isabella  Barclay,  inc 


• 


Old 

Furniture 


New  York 

16  East  53rd  Street 


Wall 
Decorations 


Small  Loins  XV  sofa  in  walnut.  Length  4  feet 


Interior  Decorating 


T^lfied/Nekon. 

V^       Established  1888     I  >^*~>V 

580  FIFTH  AVENUE 

N.  W.  Corner  47th  Street 

NEW  YORK 

•  •  • 

BRyant  9-2040 


MEN'S 

Custom 

Tailors   and    Breeches   Makers 


•  • 


Man -Tailored  to  Measure 

Saddle  Clothes  for  Sportswomen 

who  ride  astride 
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Some  Generally  Forgotten  Paneling  Amenities 

(Continued  jrom  page  44) 


Pergolesi  room,  taken  from  the  house  of  the  Marquess  of  Anglesea,  at  Ruge- 
ley,  now  demolished.  Panels  of  the  walls  and  ceiling  were  painted  by  Per- 
golesi on  heavy  paper  hacked  on  canvas.  Plain  plaster  walls  of  the  room  are 
pea-green.  Arabesque  panels  that  supply  the  decorative  emphasis  and  per- 
manent decoration  of  the  room  are  painted  in  a  variety  of  colours.  Arabesque 
decorations  also    fill  the   panels   of   the   shutters.   Courtesy   Schmitt   Brothers 


compared  with  the  other  three  walls 
— relieved  and  articulated  by  win- 
dows, doors  and  fireplace — it  needed 
some  distinctive  feature  to  create  in- 
terest and  give  a  degree  of  accent 
that  would  afford  balance  and  impor- 
tance commensurate  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  other  three  walls.  Here,  the 
panels  are  formed  by  architectural 
members,  the  dado,  pilasters  and  cor- 
nice serving  as  the  boundaries. 

Paper  alone  on  a  flat  wall  surface 
can  perform  the  same  functions  of 
giving  interest,  accent  and  balance 
by  the  distribution  of  the  panel  divi- 
sions and  the  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
jects they  contain.  An  illuminating 
instance  of  such  treatment  can  be 
seen  in  the  upper  hallway  of  an  old 
Gloucestershire  house  whose  walls 
are  hung  with  18th  Century  painted 
paper  executed  by  the  famous  Jack- 
son of  Battersea.  The  chief  accent  is 
given  by  the  panels  containing  views 


of  Classic  ruins;  the  other  panels  are 
subsidiary.  Paint  on  a  flat  wall  sur- 
face can  equally  well  effect  the  same 
end  of  paneled  articulation,  accent 
and  decisive  interest.  One  could  ask 
no  more  convincing  demonstration  of 
this  than  the  living  room  painted  by 
Allyn  Cox  in  the  Baroque  manner. 
Even  the  seeming  plaster  mouldings 
and  the  oval  niches  containing  vases 
are  adroitly  executed  by  the  brush  on 
an  absolutely  flat  surface. 

The  value  of  decorated  panels  to 
give  appropriate  accent  and  balance 
as  well  as  to  afford  suitable  centres  of 
interest  in  a  coherent  scheme  of  fixed 
decoration  is  fascinatingly  exempli- 
fied in  an  oval  room  which  Robert 
Adam  designed  for  the  Marquess  of 
Anglesea.  The  plain  wall  surfaces  of 
the  room  are  painted  pea-green;  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  plain  walls — 
and  gaining  force  by  the  contrast — ■ 
are  square  panels  painted  with  ara- 


Painted  paneled  room  from  Marmion,  Virginia.  The  major  wall  panels  and 
the   overdooi  tinted    with   polychrome    landscapes.   The   dado 

panels  hear  p;  I  decorations  of  foliated   swags  and  drops  and  the  plinths 

of  the  pilasters        I  the  narro  I  the  entablature  arc  marbleized.  This 

'«  '""'  "'  ,1"'  "■  il  painted  panel  decorations 

which    can    be    tot    id    in      \xi  urteSJ     Metropolitan     Mu-euni    of     \rt 


besques  and  Classic  figures  by  Per- 
golesi and  set  above  the  fireplace 
and  at  the  two  ends  of  the  room. 
The  oval  applied  mirrors  and  panels 
are  subsidiary  and  support  the  ma- 
jor decorative  panels  which  are  car- 
ried out  in  a  variety  of  colours  on 
a  pale  pink  ground.  The  ceiling  is 
elaborately  decorated  in  applied 
painted  panels  corresponding  in  style 
to  the  wall  panels.  This  type  of  em- 
bellishment, unfortunately,  is  one 
of  the  paneling  amenities  too  often 
overlooked. 

No  one  knew  better  than  Robert 
Adam  how  much  interest  and  char- 
acter could  be  imparted  to  a  room 
with  plain  walls  by  the  use  of  wisely 
placed  panel  decoration,  even  when 
the  panels  were  exceedingly  small  and 
left  most  of  the  wall  area  devoid  of 
any  embellishment  or  feature  of  any 
kind.  The  austerity  of  the  plain  wall 
area,  indeed,  acted  as  a  foil  and  threw 


estry  was  confined  within  the  mould- 
ings that  edged  the  panels,  and  these 
panels  displayed  the  diversity  of 
shaping  customary  in  the  fore  part  of 
Louis  XV's  reign  and  the  period  <| 
the  Regency  preceding  it.  In  England, 
certainly  as  far  back  as  the  early 
decades  of  the  17th  Century  and,  in 
all  likelihood,  considerably  earlier, 
panels  of  needlework  wrought  with 
Biblical  subjects  and  incidents  drawn 
from  secular  history  were  enframed 
within  the  stiles  and  rails  of  oak- 
paneled  rooms,  the  needlework  panels 
often  extending  over  the  area  that 
would  be  occupied  by  three  or  four 
of  the  small  oak  panels.  Towards  the 
'end  of  the  17th  Century,  when  large 
panels  had  come  into  fashion,  panels 
wrought  in  petit  point  and  gros  point 
with  large  floriated  and  foliated  pat- 
terns in  vigorous  colouring  were  in- 
corporated in  the  paneling  schemes 
with    striking    effect.     This     device, 


In  this  18th  Century  French  room  the  important  panels  are  filled  with  tap- 
estry, enframed  in  the  mouldings  that   define  these  richly   decorative  panels 


the  empaneled  decoration  into  sharp- 
er relief  than  could  have  been  the 
case  had  there  been  other  incidents 
to  divert  the  eye.  Thus,  the  accent 
was  strengthened  as  well  as  the  in- 
terest focussed.  When  panel  decora- 
tion was  used  in  this  manner  it  be- 
came of  supreme  importance  to  de- 
termine  the  placing  and  distribution 
of  the  panels  with  the  utmost  care. 
Some  of  the  modern  decoration  in 
which  long,  narrow  horizontal  panels 
have  been  used  in  this  way  is  highly 
successful,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
revivals  of  this  old  paneling  amenity 
employed  with  telling  effect. 

Colour  and  pattern  empaneled  can 
likewise  be  highly  effective  through 
the  medium  of  needlework  or  tapes- 
try. During  the  18th  Century  and, 
indeed,  earlier  it  was  a  not  uncom- 
mon practice  in  France  to  empanel 
tapestry  in  the  boiserie  that  lined  the 
walls  of  the  better  rooms.  The  tap- 


t 


again,  is  one  of  those  whose  interest- 
ing possibilities  are  too  often  over- 
looked 

Apart  from  the  pictorial  enrich- 
ment of  panels,  time  and  again  treat- 
ments were  devised  that  gave  the 
embellishment  in  its  general  effect  a 
rich  texture  value  rather  than  a  spe- 
cific pictorial  interest.  Such  a  method 
of  painted  panel  enrichment  was 
sometimes  followed  in  the  late  17th 
Century  when  it  became  a  common 
practice  to  paint  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  old  oak  paneling  in  the  small 
divisions  that  had  been  employed  in 
Tudor  and  early  Stuart  times.  An^' 
outstanding  instance  of  this  almost 
forgotten  paneling  amenity  can  be 
seen  in  one  of  the  bedrooms  of  an 
old  Hampshire  house.  Stiles,  rails  and 
the  fields  of  the  panels  are  all  painted 
puce  colour — a  favourite  colour  of 
the  period — and  every  panel  contains 
a  plant,  or  spray  of  flowers  and  leaves. 
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Illustrated  are  tun  of  a  set  of 
eight  Chippendale  Chairs  (six 
side  and  two  arm  chairs  >  which 
show  the  distinguished  formal- 
ity created  by  furniture  oj  this 
period. 


The  sturdiness,  the  simplicity, 
the  carving — all  these  details 
create  the  much  desired  atmos- 
phere of  dignity,  restraint  and 
beauty. 


ANTIQUES  OBJETS   D'ART 

INTERIOR   DECORATIONS 


The  dining  room  is  the  one  in- 
terior that  must  always  he  formal. 
And  no  period  lends  itself  so  readi- 
ly to  the  decoration  of  the  dining 
room  as  the  Eighteenth  Century. 


A  icicle  selection  of  many  other  in- 
teresting and  inexpensive  antiques  and 
reproductions  is  available  at  the  Lans 
Galleries.  Also  pieces  to  grace  your 
town  or  country  home. 


lABSf 

554  Madison  Ave.,   New  York 
840  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


DIRECTOIRE  group  of 

jenuine  antiques  and  reproductions. 
The  buffet  and  mirror,  serving  table, 
and  extension  table  are  authentic  im- 
portations. The  other  pieces  shown 
are  faithful  reproductions  made  by 
skilled  craftsmen  under  our  super- 
vision. 

Seven  floors  here  in  our  new  build- 
ing are  devoted  to  displays  .  .  .  one  of 
the  most  interesting  fine  furniture  ex- 
hibitions in  the  East.  Decorators  and 
their  clients  are  finding  this  address  a 
profitable  rendezvous. 
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IMPORTERS   AND   MAKERS   OF 


FINE   FURNITURE 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Spanish  Colonial  Silver  in  South  America 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


piece  was  of  Spanish  origin  or  made 
from  a  Spanish  model  in  America. 
But  as  time  went  on  the  Indians 
proved  too  resourceful  to  stick  blind- 
ly to  given  designs.  More  and  more 
they  introduced  bits  of  their  own  life 
into  their  work;  native  animals,  in- 
cluding the  useful  and  weird  llama 
which  still  plays  such  an  important 
part  in  their  existence;  and  native 
fruits  and  flowers,  which  they  com- 
bined in  their  decorations  with  some 
of  the  new  varieties  brought  by  the 
conquistadores.  Although  they  were 
strictly  forbidden  by  their  Spanish 
masters  to  use  the  idolatrous  sun 
image,  suggestions  of  it  crept  over 
and  over  into  their  work. 

But  the  most  amazing  fact  was  the 
immense  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
that  came,  yellow  and  white,  out  of 
the  earth  of  the  New  World,  and  also 
the  quantities  that  were  already  on 
hand  when  the  Spaniards  arrived.  In 
Mexico,  where  Montezuma  employed 
many  skilled  native  workers  in  the 
precious  metals,  whose  work  even  the 
great  goldsmiths  of  Spain  were  con- 
strained to  admire,  there  were  vast 
quantities  of  the  delicate  filagree 
work  dear  to  the  heart  of  that  region 
to  this  day.  In  the  early  sixteenth 
century  the  Spaniards  melted  down 
so  much  of  it  that  they  even  made 
chains  of  silver  for  convenience  in 
carrying  bundles.  In  Peru,  their  melt- 
ing pots  were  kept  busy.  The  walls  of 
the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Cuzco 
were  lined  with  plates  of  gold  and 
there  were  suns  of  gold  and  moons  of 
silver!  While  in  the  Incas  Garden 
the  trees  and  flowers  were  of  finely- 
wrought  mingled  gold  and  silver  so 
delicately  made  that  the  lightest 
breeze  stirred  the  leaves. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Bol- 
ivia, Ecuador  and  other  of  the  present 
South  American  republics  were  then 
under  the  dominion  of  Peru,  whose 
government  by  the  Incas  was  as  near- 
ly perfect  as  a  communal  government 
can  be.  Whatever  in  other  regards  its 
relative  faults  may  have  been,  suffice 
it  to  say  that  under  this  paternal  rule 
the  Quichuan  Indians  were  watched 
over  and  happy.  Their  work,  includ- 
ing mining,  was  proportioned  to  their 
strength.  They  had  no  medium  of  ex- 
change, nothing  that  circulated  as 
money;  thus  they  could  devote  their 
gold  and  silver  to  the  fashioning  of 
articles  of  use  and  adornment  for 
their  rulers  and  their  religion — which, 
to  them,  was  the  same  thing,  as  the 
Incas  were  semi-divine,  descendants 
of  the  Sun  God.  It  is  said  that  they 
marveled  at  the  craze  of  the  Spaniards 
for  the  precious  metals.  Potosi  Moun- 
tain, a  hill  of  silver,  was  under  the 
relentless  white  Captains  of  Conquest, 
the  death-trap  of  countless  numbers 
of  these  poor  souls.  Under  inexorable 
supervision  they  were  herded  down 
into  the  mines,  roped  together  in 
small  bands,  to  labor  until  they 
dropped.  When  a  native  succumbed 
his  body  was  taken  out  from  the  line 
and  a  living  substitute  tied  in. 

Those  of  the  subject  race  who  were 
reserved  for  the  craftsman 
much  better.  As  luxury  and  ostenta- 
tion blossomed  out  glaringly  in  the 
vice-regal  courts,  each  great 
lishment  had  its  skilled  metal  work- 
ers, who  were  as  necessary  to  the 
hidalgo's  scheme  of  things  as  his 
household    servants.    Records    show 

that  much  latitude  was  allowed  those 
native  plateros  who  gained  the  favor 
of  their  masters.   They  might   spend 


weeks  on  the  perfecting  of  a  single 
article.  The  plates  and  serving  dishes, 
the  trappings  for  horses,  even  the 
kitchen  pots  and  pans  must  be  ham- 
mered out  of  the  lustrous  silver.  No 
silver  marks  were  needed,  for  there 
was  no  silver  plating  or  use  of  de- 
basing alloys  in  this  age  and  place 
where  silver  was  almost  as  plentiful 
as  water  from  a  great  white  river. 

A  Spanish  author  writing  in  the 
seventeenth  century  tells  of  the  skill 
of  the  New  World  artists.  ''The  great- 


between  them,  an  image  of  Potosi 
Mountain.*  The  whole  decoration 
evidently  is  meant  to  suggest  the 
mines  from  which  the   silver  came, 


child  has  two  handles,  on  each  of 
which  is  a  monkey  two  and  a  half 
inches  tall. 

There  are  a  number  of  incensiaros 


the  method  of  carrying  it  to  the  sea     in  the  collection.  One  of  these  in  tfl 


(on  llama  back,  guided  by  Indians), 
the  ships  that  carried  it  across  the 
Spanish  Main,  and,  as  symbol  of  its 
ultimate  objective,  the  arms  of  the 
Emperor  and  of  Spain.  This  very 
elegant  and  typical  piece  of  native 
workmanship  was  found  in  Quito, 
Bolivia.  On  either  side  of  the  bowl  in 


Saint's  halo  from  Bolivia.  Sugar  tongs,  engraved  in  relief;  clasps  terminate 
in  dogs.  From  La  Paz.  "Tutuma"  from  Ecuador.  This  has  two  handles  not 

unlike  a  porringer 


er  part  of  the  native  Indians  have 
been  able  to  learn  well  all  the  trades 
of  Castille;  they  have  their  shops 
and  their  workmen,  and  earn  thus 
their  living;  and  the  silversmiths  who 
work  in  gold  and  silver  (plateros  de 
oro  y  plata),  both  those  who  work 
with  the  hammer  and  those  who 
found,  are  artists  of  extreme  skilful- 
ness  .  .  .  and  the  engravers  execute 
beautiful  work  with  their  fine  uten- 
sils of  iron.'-* 

Scattered  throughout  South  Amer- 
ica today,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
melted  down  in  the  four  hundred 
years,  there  still  is  found  a  good  deal 
of  the  old  Spanish  Colonial  silver, 
especially  in  the  hill  towns  which 
have  been  less  visited  by  tourists, 
and  also  because  for  a  long  time  this 
plate,  unlike  the  Georgian,  was  not 
understood  or  appreciated.  Now  that 
there  is  a  rage  for  it,  it  will  probably 
become  increasingly  difficult  to  find. 
One  of  its  charms  to  the  connoisseur 
is  its  soft  grayish  lustre.  It  was  never 
put  under  the  buffer  or  given  a  high 
polish  and  age  has  bestowed  upon  it 
an  entrancing  patina. 

In  Washington  there  is  a  most  in- 
teresting collection  of  this  Spanish- 
Colonial  silverware,  which  was  gotten 
together  during  a  residence  of  some 
years  in  various  South  American 
countries  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Vorfeld.  Of  Spanish  blood  herself, 
Mrs.  Vorfeld  was  quickly  alive  to  the 
historical  romance  of  the  ancient  sil- 
ver, and  showed  discrimination  and 
tireless  energy  in  assembling  the 
beautiful  pieces.  Her  collection  cov- 
ers a  wide  range,  from  swinging 
i  hurch  altar  lamps  to  massive  baking 
dishes  and  wash  basins. 

The  silver  bowl  illustrated  is  of  es- 
il    interest.    On   one   side   appear 
the  arms  of  Castille  and  Leon — cas- 
I    lions — hand-wrought    in    re- 
lief. Opposite  are  the  arms  of  Charles 
V.,  showing  the  double-headed  Aus- 
trian  eagle.    Half   way   around    from 
se:  on  one  side,  a  caravel  like  the 
Santa    Maria,  flagship  of  Columbus; 

ross  from  this,  an  Indian  and  llama; 

w  Spain,  Madrid,  1632, 
by    Bi  istillo. 


the  picture  may  be  seen  a  candlestick, 
■ — a  pair  but  not  matched.  One  shows 
the  figure  of  a  knight  in  armor  hold- 
ing a  sheaf  of  wheat,  a  grain  which 
the  Spaniards  brought  to  America. 
The  companion  piece  shows  a  Span- 
ish caballero  holding  a  wreath  of 
flowers,  some  of  which  are  indigenous 
to  the  country,  and  others  of  a  species 
that  grew  in  Spain.  They  stand  on 
three  animal  masks.  Tradition  says 
that  these  candlesticks  were  sent  over 
by  Charles  V.  as  one  of  his  many  gifts 
to  the  Cathedral  of  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 
Although  they  were  bought  in  La 
Paz  and  the  armor  etc.  agree  with  the 
period,  the  claim  is  not  substantiated. 

In  the  collection  there  is  a  big  sil- 
ver wash-basin,  also  from  Bolivia.  It 
is  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  three 
inches  deep  and  very  heavy.  The 
pitcher  to  this  basin  is  two  feet  tall 
and  bears  the  arms  of  Charles  V.,  a 
favorite  design  with  the  Spanish 
nobles  who   came  over  to  America. 

Other  Bolivian  pieces  in  the  Vor- 
feld groups  are  a  massive  silver  dish, 
eighteen  inches  long  and  three  deep, 
having  for  handles  lion  (or  puma) 
heads  with  rings  in  their  mouths. 
These  dishes  were  used  for  baking  the 
"ollas"  and  "guisados"  of  which  one 
reads  in  Don  Quixote  and  Gil  Bias; 
and  the  food  was  served  in  them  at 
the  table.  They  are  still  so  used  in  old 
haciendas,  Spanish  or  Spanish-Amer- 
ican, where  they  abound,  and  a  whole 
meal  will  be  brought  to  board  on 
these  ancient  silver  dishes,  in  all  of 
which  the  food  was  prepared.  A  big 
silver  spoon  in  the  collection  was  used 
for  stirring  over  the  "fugon"'  and 
then  came  to  table  with  its  dish. 

Also  from  Bolivia  is  a  silver  drink- 
ing cup  for  chicha,  a  native  beverage. 
It  looks  like  a  goblet  but  is  much 
larger,  being  eight  inches  tall  and  five 
in  diameter.  Two  llamas  appear  on 
the  handles.  This  cup  was  found  by 
an  Indian,  buried  in  the  ground. 
There  are  also  with  it  smaller  ones 
for  wine  and  smaller  yet  for  liqueur, 
all  of  which  are  of  the  old  beaten  sil- 
ver. A  little  silver  drinking  cup  for  a 

Potosi  Mountain  stands  in  what  is  now  Bo- 
livia. Silver  was  superabundant  in  that  region. 


Bolivian  group  is  typical  of  those 
carried  in  processions  through  the 
street  on  high  festivals.  To  this  day 
many  an  Indian  woman  cherishes  one 
of  these  old  incense  burners.  She  will 
come  forward  in  church  with  it  smok- 
ing in  her  hand  and  stand  it  upon  the 
altar  rail  beside  her  while  she  kneels 
at  prayer.  Usually  such  women  refuse 
to- sell  them,  and  when  they  are  very 
poor  they  will  part  with  almost  any- 
,  thing  they  possess  sooner  than  the  in- 
tense burners  which  have  come  down 
to  them  through  generations.  One  of 
the  Vorfeld  examples  is  shaped  like 
a  peacock.  Another  represents  a 
pomegranate. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  pieces 
of  the  Vorfeld  silver  are  from  Ecua- 
dor. One  of  these  came  from  Quito, 
thousands  of  feet  above  sea  level.  It 
is  an  exquisitely  engraved,  egg-shaped 
''quilche-'  or  drinking  cup,  and  hangs 
on  a  silver  chain.  It  is  five  inches  long 
and  three  and  a  half  wide,  flat  on  one 
side  and  rounded  on  the  other.  When 
a  caballero  started  out  on  his  horse 
he  wore  one  of  these  hanging  from 
his  belt  to  guard  against  thirst  on  the 
way.  Also  from  Quito  came  the  silver 
tie-backs  for  portieres  which  repre- 
sent doves  with  outstretched  wings, 
and  are  about  six  inches  long.  These 
though  sometimes  seen  in  very  fine 
collections  are  very  rare. 

Paraguay  and  Argentina  had  no 
mines  and  were  forced  to  get  their 
precious  metals  by  exchange.  A 
charming  tray  from  the  former  shows  * 
in  the  center  the  owners'  initials, 
surrounded  by  a  wreath  one  half  of 
which  is  wheat,  the  other  a  native 
vine. 

Perhaps  the  most  typical  and  fas- 
cinating form  in  which  ancient  Latin 
American  silver  is  found  is  that  of 
the  mates.  The  "yerba  mate"  or  mate 
grass  is  a  native  herb  from  which  is 
made  a  sort  of  tea.  It  has  never  been 
established  that  this  tea  was  infused 
before  the  Spaniards  came,  though 
it  would  be  hard  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. But,  once  introduced  to  it,  the 
Spaniards  became  enthusiasts  on  the 
subject  and  soon  used  it  as  a  social 
drink.  The  gourds  from  which  it  was 
first  imbibed  no  longer  sufficed  in  ele- 
gance, and  they  were  soon  mounted 
in  silver.  Then  the  plateros  were  set 
to  work  to  fabricate  proper  vessels 
for  this  cup  that  cheered  but  did  not 
inebriate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  hol- 
low silver  tubes,  called  bombillas, 
which  served  as  strainers  and  drink- 
ing straws.  It  was  in  these  mates  or 
mate  bowls  that  the  silversmiths 
showed  the  most  loving  care  and  in- 
genuity. Three  of  the  very  typical 
examples  in  the  Vorfeld  assemblage 
are  tipped  with  gold. 

There  are  many  other  beautiful  and 
odd  pieces  of  silver  in  the  Vorfeld 
collection.  One  notices  the  tiny  bowls 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter  and 
one  inch  tall,  from  which  the  natives, 
especially  Indians,  drink  chicha. 
Some  of  them  have  doves  on  the  4 
handles. 

Instinct  in  these  pieces  is  the 
charm  of  an  ancient  civilization, 
where  Spaniard  and  South  American 
Indian,  Castilian  and  Quichuan,  alike 
bent  in  devoted  creation  over  bits  of 
yellow  and  white  metal  that  today 
are  svmbols  of  immortality. 
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Manv  centuries  have  passed  since 
that  day  when  satins  first  displayed 
their  shimmering  loveliness  to  ap- 
preciative feminine  eyes.  Legend 
says  that  Zaytown,  in  far-off  China, 
was  the  birthplace  of  this  lovely 
fabric,  which  has  so  long  held 
high  place  in  the  admiration  of 
jiilk  lovers. 

The  satins  which  Cheney  Brothers 
are  offering  to  decorators  in  such 
complete  variety  are  old  in  charm, 
but  new  in   inspiration. 

Antique  satins,  striped  antiques 
that  seem  to  demand  an  Empire 
milieu,  Louis  15th  brocaded  satins 
as  sophisticated  as  Versailles,  jaspe 
satins— all  these  have  their  place 
in  the  modern  interior.  And  each 
one  is  absolutely  correct  both  in 
texture  and  in  style,  for  you  can 
always  be  sure  of  being  right  in 
silk,  if  it  is  a  Cheney  silk. 


CHENEY    BROTHERS 

NEW    YORK 50. 9    MADISON    AVENUE 

PHILADELPHIA       .     .        1528     WALNUT    STREET 

BOSTON     420    BOYLSTON    STREET 

VCHICAGO      .      .      .     29     EAST    MADISON    STREET 
LOS    ANGELES      .    811    WEST    SEVENTH    STREET 


ARCHITECTURAL  WOODWORK  and  FITMENTS 
4-/S.  S.  SILVER  &  CO.,  Inc. 
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more  famous  and  highly  regarded  names  in  the 
realm  of  exquisite  jewelry  and  fine  silverware  than  BLACK 

Starr  &  Frost-  Gorham! 

To  reflect  such  a  reputation  and  to  properly  display 
such  treasures,  it  became  the  privilege  of  S.  S.  SILVER  & 
Co.,  INC.  to  fittingly  execute  the  notable  wood  paneling 
and  interior  decorations  of  the  new  building  where 
these  precious  goods  dre  displayed,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
48th  Street,  New  York. 

And  just  as  original  and  attractive  are  the  interiors 
executed  by  our  staff  for  other  lines  of  retail  business, 
for  brokerage  houses  and  business  institutions. 

If  you  dre  considering  a  new  store,  office  or  show- 
room, let  our  experience  and  skill  help,  by  carrying  out 
your  architect's  plans  or  by  interpreting  your  ideas.  Call 
our  representative. 


INC. 
350    Butler    Street    -»    ->■    B  r  o  o  kly  n,  N.Y. 

Telephont    NEvins  8-2316 
«CKEATOKS      OF      DISTINCTIVE      BUSINESS      HOMES  » 
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Modern  Home  of  Tudor  Influence 
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First  floor  plan  of  the  home  of  Miss 
Ethel  M.  Glorney  at  Plandome,  Long 
Island.  Living  rooms  overlook  the  bay 


Second  floor  plan,  showing  interest- 
ing arrangement  of  master's  suite, 
guest    rooms    and    servants"'    quarter? 


satisfaction,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to 
give  myself  up  to  lavish  praise.  And 
that  is  not  necessary,  because  there 
are  the  illustrations  which  tell  you  a 
story  of  something  essentially  friend- 
ly and  hospitable  and  habitable,  that 
is    durable    and    appropriate    to    its 


surroundings,  with  a  close-up  garden 
that  is  lovely,  that  is  lavish  in  color 
and  form,  and  seems  to  have  crept  of 
its  own  wish  up  to  the  charming 
house  to  adorn  the  walls  and  refresh 
the  spirit  of  the  beholder — planting 
that    makes   house   and   garden   one. 


Most    Beautiful    Renaissance   Woman 

{Continued  from  page  19) 


than  all  the  stars  and  expressing  grace 
and  joy,  are  black;  the  eye-lashes 
magnificent.  Between  the  perpen- 
dicular and  symmetrical  nose  and 
the  mouth  a  small  'dale'  reveals  it- 
self; the  mouth,  small,  sweet,  smil- 
ing, is  a  magnet  for  kisses;  the  coral 
lips  are  fleshy  and  soft ;  the  even, 
ivory  teeth  are  small  and  brilliant; 
lu-r  breath  a  perfume;  the  voice, 
more  than  to  an  human  seems  to  be- 
long to  an  heavenly  creature;  her 
chin  is  dimpled;  the  neck  is  erect, 
while  and  full;  from  her  ample 
bosom,  which  shows  no  sign  of  a 
bone,  rise  two  round  breasts  of  per- 
fect proportions,  which  exhale  a  de- 
licious fragrance.  The  hand  is  podgy, 
white  on  the  outside  and  the  colour 
of  ivory  on  the  inside,  and  the  long, 
round  fingers,  adorned  with  fine,  con- 
vex nails  of  a  delicate  colour.  The 
trunk  resembles  the  shape  of  a  pear 
turned  upside-down,  slightly  flat- 
tened, joined  to  the  neck  at  the  top 
by  a  marvellous  line,  narrow  at  its 
base  on  the  slightly  rounded  abdo- 
men, between  the  full  hips.  The  thigh 
is  in  right  proportion  to  the  leg  and 
arm.  The  shoulders  are  also  in  har- 


mony with  the  rest  of  the  body;  the 
small  feet  are  terminated  by  toes 
which,  for  their  shape  and  disposi- 
tion, could  be  envied  by  a  goddess.-' 

Whilst  revealing  all  these  particu- 
lars of  Giovanna  d'Aragona's  hidden 
beauties.  Nifo  does  not  cease  to  ac- 
claim loudly  her  pudicity.  But,  al- 
though the  liberty  of  speech  and  man- 
ners were  at  that  time  very  much 
unrestrained,  a  malicious  contem- 
porary did  not  fail  to  observe  that 
the  bishop  doctor,  or  doctor  bishop, 
must  have  been  on  very  close  prox- 
imity to  his  subject  "to  have  smelt 
the  fragrance  of  her  bosom". 

However  no  concrete  accusation 
ever  overshadowed  Giovanna  d'Ara- 
gona's reputation,  although  a  sin  of 
love  on  her  part  could  have  been  jus- 
tified  by  her  conjugal  unhappineji 
because  Ascanio  Colonna,  to  whora 
she  had  been  married,  became  un- 
worthy of  her,  being  stained  as  he 
was  by  many  moral  turpitudes. 

The  object  of  so  many  ardent  de- 
sires, Giovanna  d'Aragona  has  never- 
theless succeeded  in  keeping  up,  to- 
gether with  her  astounding  beauty, 
the  fame  of  her  virtue. 


JILY,  1931 
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that  they  are  introduced  are  the 
painful  failures  that  so  many  so- 
called  rock-gardens  are  today.  With 
Access  this  little  trickle  of  water 
may  keep  on  dropping  to  an  eleva- 
tion only  a  few  inches  lower  which 
will  accommodate  the  informal  lily 
pool.  If  the  fullest  sound  of  the 
descending  water  is  desired,  see  that 
it  falls  from  a  projecting  lip  into 
an  open  pool  of  any  size. 

Here  must  enter  some  very  definite 
and  well-thought-out  construction  if 
it  is  to  be  a  permanent  and  useful 
lily  pool.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into 
the  details,  because  in  any  case  the 
experimenter  must  buy  his  water 
plants,  and  the  aquatic  nurseryman 
with  whom  he  deals  will  provide  him 
in  his  catalogues  with  the  necessary 
data  as  to  depth  of  pool,  depth  of 
soil,  and  character  of  underlying  con- 
crete  construction. 

Experience  comes  in  to  warn  the 
amateur  to  be  thorough  about  this 
pool  construction.  Unless  lie  is  one 
of  the  fortunate  folks  who  have  a  clay 
soil  to  deal  with  which  can  he 
rammed  into  a  water-proof  bottom 
layer,  he  must  use  concrete,  and  it 
is  here  that  the  diagrams  and  details 
of  the  nurseryman  are  most  useful. 
He  needs  to  know  the  principles 
rather  than  the  precise  practice. 
which  common  sense  and  a  disposi- 
tion for  intelligent  experimentation 
will  permit  him  easily  to  adapt  to  his 
own  uses. 

So  far  I  have  led  toward  the  in- 
formal lily  pool,  which  I  like.  It  may 
he  bordered,  as  some  of  the  illustra- 
tions show,  with  all  manner  of  lovely 
'  growths.  The  Japanese  iris  loves  such 
contiguity,  and  so  do  some  other 
of  the  irises  that  are  found  in  bogs. 
Marsh  marigolds  bloom  here  in  their 
golden  spring  beauty.  Scores  of  other 
plants  that  we  read  about  are  possi- 
ble  and  delightful  on  the  borders  of 
the  informal  lily  pool  which  has  yet 
been  formalized  so  as  to  be  secure. 

Does  it  need  the  little  touch  of 
garden  formality  that  a  well-designed 
seat  will  give?  Use  it.  and  make  the 
seat  substantial  and  fitting,  but  not 
as  if  it  was  the  object  of  major  dis- 
play. 

If  the  contour  of  the  garden  per- 
mits leakage,  advantage  may  be 
taken  of  it,  because  all  these  water 
plants  seem  to  do  best  in  still  water 
or  but  slowly  moving  water.  One  ex- 
tremely successful  garden  woman 
dammed  a  little  stream  with  her  first 
lily  pool.  The  water  flowed  too  fast 
for  her.  so  she  made  another  lily 
pool,  and  then  another,  and  a  fourth, 
until  she  had  got  that  stream  into  a 
desirably  static  relation,  with  its  ab- 
sorbent borders  to  hold  masses  of  the 
plants  she  loves. 

But  many  gardens  in  which  water 
ought  to  run  or  stand  are  not  liberal 
enough  in  size  to  accept  the  informal 
lily  pool,  or  there  is  a  real  liking  for 
a  certain  amount  of  formality.  Such 
can  be  served  admirably  by  the  pool, 
round  or  oval,  or  even  square  or  ob- 
long, according  to  the  inclination  of 
the  gardener.  The  catalogue  direc- 
tions above  referred  to  will  take  full 
care  of  the  details  of  construction. 
The  water  can  be  cunningly  reused, 
as  I  have  hinted,  because  any  such 
pool  must  be  provided  with  two  out- 
lets in  addition  to  the  necessary  sup- 
plying inlet.  The  top  outlet  will  take 
care  of  the  overflow  and  pass  it  on 
to  further  garden  uses.  The  bottom 
outlet    will    be    for    emergency    and 


cleaning   use.    so   that   the   pool   can 
be  drained  when  that  is  desirable. 

I  am  writing  for  garden  folks  of  in- 
telligence, and  therefore  do  not  here 
express  opinions  as  to  the  form  of 
the  formal  lily  pool.  Have  it  as  you 
please,  but  please  have  it  simple'  in 
outline,  and  if  my  preference  is  at  all 
of  value,  plan  it  so  that  the  lilies  that 
grow  in  it  are  much  more  important 
than  the  confining  outline  which  pro- 
vides them  with  water. 

As  to  these  lily  pools  a  word  of 
caution  is  necessary.  The  waterlilies 
which  will  inevitably  be  wanted,  and 
which  do  give  an  astonishing  reward 
the  same  season  they  are  planted,  are 
broadly  of  two  classes,  being  both 
hardy  and  tender.  The  hardy  lilies 
do  not  bloom  as  long  or  as  freely  as 
the  tender  lilies.  They  are  very  love- 
ly, and  I  think  are  properly  the  per- 
manent basis  of  the  lily  pool.  The 
tender  lilies,  which  are  best  bought 
every  year  because  it  is  exceedingly 
bothersome  to  keep  them  over,  give 
a  chance  for  richer  colors,  more  con- 
Stanl  blooming,  and  a  lovely  variety 
of  form  and  character.  There  is  even 
in  this  group  a  variation  between  the 
night-blooming  and  the  day-bloom- 
ing types  so  that  the  gardener  has  a 
wide  choii  e. 

As  he  reads  he  will  be  desirous  of 
using  other  water  plants,  of  which 
there  are  many.  He  will  probably 
make  the  mistake  I  made  in  my  first 
year  of  aquatic  attempts,  for  I 
planted  many  more  lilies  and  other 
things  than  the  pool  could  use  to 
advantage,  with  the  result  of  losing 
sight  of  the  water  which  ought  al- 
ways  to  be  in  evidence,  and  having 
regretfully  to  reduce  the  number  for 
the  succeeding  years.  In  an  average 
lily  pool,  say  IS  or  20  feet  in  its 
longest  dimension,  not  more  than  two 
hardy  lilies  can  find  a  satisfactory, 
permanent  home,  and  there  may  be 
two  or  three  only  of  the  tender  lilies 
for  over-summer  delight.  Of  the  other 
plants  I  should  use  but  few,  and  with 
a  hard-hearted  disposition  to  pull 
them  o%ut  as  soon  as  they  become 
obtrusive.  The  fine  Egyptian  lotus 
is  tempting,  but  also  robust  and  am- 
bitious. It  should  be  restrained  by  a 
concrete  box,  save  in  the  larger  pools. 

Somebody  has  said  in  his  mind,  of 
course,  that  lily  pools  are  mosquito 
breeders.  So  they  are.  Goldfish  are 
mosquito  eaters,  and  the  objection- 
able feature  is  promptly  swallowed 
by  the  unobjectionable  and  delight- 
ful addition  of  a  few  goldfish.  Put 
in  the  goldfish  and  forget  the  mos- 
quitoes! 

This  fascinating  subject  deserves  a 
whole  magazine  instead  of  a  chapter 
in  it.  I  have  hardly  begun  to  touch 
upon  the  possibilities  of  the  subject 
in  these  words,  intended  to  be  sug- 
gestive and  to  promote  an  adventure 
rather  than  to  give  the  dry  and 
didactic  directions  which  take  away 
so  much  of  the  fun  of  true  gardening. 
'I  have  said  nothing  of  the  way  in 
which,  with  a  rockery  that  looks  as  if 
it  had  always  been  there,  and  with 
the  planting  so  done,  water  may 
musically  drip  into  pool  after  pool, 
with  its  overflow  conserved  and  ex- 
tended by  the  underlying  concrete 
apron  above  referred  to  furnishing 
the  basis  for  the  loveliest  effects. 
Those  who  get  into  this  end  of  it  and 
who  must  use  "pipe  water"  will  soon 
find  that  sub-irrigation  is  a  help  to 
the  pools  proposed,  to  the  leaky  path- 
(Continncd  on  page  80) 
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WHICH?  THE  FENCED 
OR  UNFENCED? 

Prowlers  and  malicious  trespassers  fear  Fences. 
They  would  rather  avoid  fenced  houses  than 
run  the  risk  of  heing  trapped. 

Stewart  Wrought  Iron  Fence  is  artistic  to  the 
eye  but  sturdy  and  strong.  It  resists  attack  by 
evildoers.  Stewart  Chain  Link  Wire  Fence  is 
non-climbable.  It  keeps  out  trespassers. 

Stewart  Fence  is  an  effective,  dependable, 
low-cost  insurance  against  intrusion  of  any 
nature  whatsoever.  It  is  one  KEEP  OUT  sign 
that  all  undesirables  obey. 

We  are  low-cost  producers  of  both  Wrought 
Iron  and  Chain  Link  Wire  Fence.  In  addition 
to  low  cost  the  fact  that  labor  is  seeking  em- 
ployment is  to  the  advantage  of  the  estate 
owner  who  fences  NOW. 

Write  for  our  catalog  on  "Fences  for  Fine 
Homes  and  Estates"  and  let  us  make  arrange- 
ments  for  a  consultation  with  the  nearest 
Stewart  Fence  Specialist.  There  is  no  charge 
for  this  sen  ice. 

THE    STEWART    IRON 
WORKS  CO.,  Inc. 
713    Stewart    Block 
Cincinnati,   Ohio 
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scrolls,  and  the  views  on  this  vase 
being  Blarney  Castle.  Ireland  and 
Ullswater  Lake.  Cumberland,  on  a 
rose  du  Barry  ground;  which,  strictly 
speaking,  should  be  rose  Pompadour, 
because  this  delicate  shade,  if  our 
memory  serves,  was  originally  named 
after  Madame  de  Pompadour. 

It  is  doubtful  if  anything  finer  was 
ever  painted  in  the  form  of  china 
decoration  than  the  little  trays  in- 
tended to  hold  the  old  quills,  when 
the  steel  pens  were  unknown  and 
sand  had  not  been  replaced  by  blot- 
ting paper.  As  a  rule  these  trays  are 
a  narrow  oblong  about  nine  inches 
long,  often  with  shaped  edges.  Baxter 
and  Cole  were  especially  successful  in 
the  tiny  panels  with  which  they  deco- 
rated these  trays. 

Among  the  pen-trays  by  Baxter, 
we  have  seen  one  showing  a  scene 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Kenilworth" 
— "Amen  pretty  Janet" — in  a  small 
oval  with  a  deep  rich  blue  ground  and 
gilt  gadroon  edges.  Another  by  the 
same  artist  was  a  rural  scene  with  the 
figure  of  Lycidas  seated.  This  latter 
example  is  especially  noteworthy  be- 
cause, despite  the  panel  being  less 
than  three  inches  in  length,  the  back- 
ground is  painted  with  the  most  care- 
ful attention  to  perspective  while  at 
the  feet  of  the  seated  figure  are  a 
sheep  and  a  dog  which  alone  demon- 
strate the  remarkable  skill  of  the 
artist.  Similar  panels  were  painted  on 
these  trays  by  Cole,  who  also  favored 
rustic  scenes  and  figures. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
O'Neale.  one  of  the  prominent  artists 
of  this  time,  painted  a  set  of  Worces- 
ter vases  for  General  Washington. 
These  were,  for  many  years,  in  the 
White  House,  but  we  believe  that  at 
least  two  of  them  were  eventually 
damaged  so  that  it  is  probable  they 
were  relegated  to  the  limbo  in  the 
days  when  early  Worcester  vases 
were  not  quite  as  valuable  as  they 
are  today.  O'Neale's  panels  were 
often  in  the  style  of  Wouvermans  and 
though  it  is  known  that  he  painted 
many    Worcester    vases    and    other 


china,  it  is  probable  that  he  with 
Donaldson  and  Giles  were  among  the 
men  who  remained  in  their  London 
studios  to  which  the  china  was  sent 
from  the  factory  by  coach.  Giles  and 
several  other  china  painters  had  be*., 
previously  employed  at  the  Chelsea 
pottery  which  explains  the  likeness 
between  some  of  the  decorations  of 
the  Worcester  porcelain  and  that  of 
the  earlier  London  works. 

Besides  the  panels  which  were 
painted  by  individual  artists  on  Wor- 
cester china,  many  were  and  still  are 
achieved  by  the  transfer-print  meth- 
od. It  has  been  suggested  that  Dr. 
Wall,  the  founder  of  the  Worcester 
'•factory,  was  also  the  originator  of 
printing  on  porcelain;  but  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Robert  Hancock  some  time 
after  1756.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
process  had  an  important  influence 
on  the  decoration  of  china  and  event- 
ually came  to  be  used  by  all  the 
potteries.  The  designs  transferred  to 
the  articles  were,  at  first,  in  red  and 
in  purple  over  the  glaze  and  the  more 
familiar  blue  under  the  glaze. 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  the 
scenic  panels  on  china  are  a  past  art 
lost  to  us  moderns.  In  point  of  fact, 
modern  factories  are  producing 
equally  beautiful  work  and  certainly 
a  wider  range  of  subjects.  Nor  is  it 
any  exaggeration  to  suggest  that  more 
than  one  of  the  present-day  china 
painters  are  descendants  from  that 
school  of  artists  founded  in  the  days 
of  long  ago.  For  in  view  of  that  in- 
herently British  love  of  tradition,  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  art  of 
the  early  men  has  been  continued  by 
succeeding  generations.  Do  we  need  ; 
any  greater  proof  of  this  than  the  ex- J 
amples  displayed  in  the  sample  rooms 
and  in  the  prominent  shops  of  our 
American  cities?  The  vases  and  table 
ware  of  olden  times  may  merit  the 
title  of  "antique",  but  they  display 
no  greater  art  than  those  of  our  time 
which  result  from  the  individual  ef- 
fort of  a  true  artist — not  from  mechan- 
ical   processes    of    mass    production. 
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ways  into  it  that  are  suggested,  and 
to  the  rock  plants  that  are  so  fasci- 
natingly engaging  wide-awake  Ameri- 
can garden  lovers.  It  is  not  at  all 
difficult  to  plan  a  little  subterranean 
water  arrangement  in  which  through 
perforated  pipes  the  cheap  trickle  of 
pipe  water  may  be  dispensed  to  the 
fullest  possible  effect.  I  am  thinking 
of  the  rock-garden  at  Breeze  Hill, 
which  has  a  half-dozen  inexpensive 
perforated  pipe  lines  controlled  by 
the  cheapest  valves  I  could  buy.  but 
nevertheless  so  controlled  that  we 
have  no  fear  of  drouth  and  a  surety 
of  the  sort  of  thing  the  rock  plants 
find  in  their  mountain  homes  as  they 
draw  upon  this  subterranean  water. 
I  feel  remiss  in  not  having  gone 
further  into  the  still  smaller  lily  pool. 
which  means  the  old  washtub.  with 
its  handles  cut  off  (or  the  equiva- 
lent), submerged,  supplied  and  plant- 
ed with  one  waterlily,  from  which 
can  be  obtained  in  one  season  a  tre- 
mendous garden  "kick."  It  would  be 
all  wrong  if  in  any  suspicion  of  elab- 
oration which  I  have  used  I  should 
have  warned  away  the  folks  who 
would  like  to  start  with  water  on  the 
tub   basis.   I   can   think   of   the   first 


garden  pool  I  saw,  in  which  my  friend 
had  a  water  garden  only  about  two 
tubs  in  area,  but  which  was  a  delight 
and  a  joy  all  summer  and  fall  to  him. 
He  had  made  the  two  tubs  out  of 
concrete,  and  he  had  permitted  lovely 
plants  to  creep  over  the  edges  so  that 
there  was  hardly  a  hint  of  the  formal 
outline  of  the  small  pool. 

The  longer  I  garden  the  more  I 
love  it  and  the  less  anxious  I  am  to 
receive  or  to  give  the  dry  dimensions 
and  directions  for  doing  this,  that  or 
the  other  thing.  There  are  two  ex- 
tremes. One  belongs  in  the  expensive 
formal  architectural  water  garden 
with  which  I  have,  for  financial  rea- 
sons, nothing  to  do,  and  to  which 
nothing  I  can  here  say  will  be  useful. 
The  other  is  the  extreme  in  which  I 
might  have  told  all  about  the  amount 
of  the  concrete  and  its  thickness,  the 
names  of  the  plants  and  the  like.  s4  ■ 
that  if  I  was  believed  my  readers 
would  make  a  dozen  or  forty  or  a 
hundred  water  gardens  all  just  alike. 
Heaven  forbid!  I  hope  I  have  said 
enough  to  start  the  readers  of  Arts 
&  Decoration  to  working  out  their 
own  garden  wetness  as  their  own  in- 
dividual   aquatic    garden    expression. 


From  far  away  France  comes 
this  rare  Aubusson.  From 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  the  fine  floor 
that  frames  it.  You  can 
design  suitable  backgrounds 
of  beauty  for  your  rugs  with 
Armstrong's  Linoleum.  Here 
the  colors  are  plain  brown 
linoleum  No.  46,  Linostrip 
border  Nos.  28  and  23,  and 
special  star  Linoset. 


/latte 


Flattering — even  to  your 
good  housekeeping.  For  every 
time  you  lift  a  rug  to  clean, 
the  linoleum  around  it  will 
be  just  as  sparkling,  just  as 
spotless,  as  the  linoleum 
underneath.  No  fading,  no 
telltale  tracks.  A  smooth, 
gleaming  surface  from  corner 
to  corner  regardless  of  years  of 
wear.  Armstrong  Design 
illustrated  is  Straight  Line 
Inlaid  No.  14153. 
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RIENTALS  .  .  Aubussons  .  .  Alpu- 
jarras  —  those  rare  jewels  among 
rugs  —  deserve  a  background  of 
beauty  that  will  let  them  look  their 
best.  The  floor  that  frames  them  must  be 
friendly  in  both  color  and  design.  That's  why 
home  decorators  today  are  fashioning  their 
own  floor  effects  with  Armstrong's  Linoleum. 
Such  floors  of  individual  design  flatter  the 
finest  of  rugs.  All  the  richness  of  the  silken 
Aubusson  illustrated  is  brought  out  by  the 
Armstrong's  Linoleum  Floor  specially  fash- 
ioned for  it.  For  each  type  of  rug  you  plan  a 
different  floor  foundation,  patterned  or  plain, 
as  your  own  good  taste  dictates. 

The  installation  is  a  quick,  clean  job. 
Experts  custom-tailor  your  Armstrong  Floor 
snug-tight  to  every  nook  and  cranny.  A  lining 
of  linoleum  felt  adds  quietness  and  warmth. 
A  spot-proof  Accolac- Processed  surface  makes 
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cleaning  easy.  And  the  year;T"will  be  even 
kinder  to  your  fashionable  floor  than  to  the 
fine  rugs  that  rest  upon  it. 

Scores  of  Armstrong  suggestions  for  dress- 
ing up  your  floors  await  you  at  local  linoleum, 
furniture,  and  department  stores.  And  the  new 
color  -  illustrated  "Home  Decorator's  Idea 
Book" — just  published — will  show  you  how 
well  these  floors  look  in  well-appointed 
homes.  This  book  also  brings  you  an  offer  of 
free  decorative  service.  Enclose  lOfS  (in 
Canada,  20^)  to  cover  mailing.  Armstrong 
Cork  Company,  Floor  Division,  943 

r        '  '  Armstrongs 

Pine  Street,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.         (K\ 
(Makers  of  cork  products  since  I860)       Product 


ArmstrO  ng  's_]inoleum~floors 

for  every  room  in  the  house 


PLAIN 


«      INLAID       •      EMBOSSED       •      JASPE 
nd     ARMSTRONG'S      QUAKER      RUGS 
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Do  you  know  how- 


attB 


*        design  and  make  draperies  of  every  kind     o 
for  every  purpose  • 

tO    select  and  balance  color  schemes  • 

lO     distinguish  the  various  Periods  and  styles    f 

o 

tO    select  and  hang  pictures  for  each  room     • 

o 

tO    combine  various  styles  in  one  room  • 

.        make    new    glazing    effects    match    aged     o 
tO    effects  • 


You  will  know  these  and  a  thousand  other  things  that  will  save  you  money  and  give  you  enjoyment  when  you  have  completed 

The  Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study  Course 
in  Period  and  Modernistic  Decoration 


A  course  of  tremendous  practical  value  that  will  save  you  scores  of  times 
its  cost  in  the  years  to  come  and  add  greatly  to  your  pleasure  in  all  of 
the  furnishing  and  decorating  you  do  in  your  own  home — 

A  course  that  will  thoroughly  prepare  you  for  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing and  profitable  of  all  careers,  if  you  care  to  have  one. 

A  course  that  will  increase  your  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  the 
beautiful  things  with  which  you  come  into  contact  day  by  day — 

For  the  past  eight  years  Arts  &  Decoration  magazine  has  been  con- 
ducting the  most  authoritative,  complete  and  thorough  home  study 
course    in    Period    interior    decorating    in    existence.    For    the    past    two 


years  it  has  also  been  conducting  a  course  of  equal  value  in  Modernistic 
interior  decorating.  We  have  recently  combined  these  two  courses.  You 
will  now  receive  complete  training  in  both  Modernistic  decorating  and 
Period  decorating,  in  the  time  heretofore  required  for  the  Period  training 
alone. 

Modernistic  decoration  has  grown  steadily  in  favor,  and  its  vogue  is 
increasing.  But  no  other  style  of  decoration  is  as  easily  and  as  frequently 
abused  and  mis-used.  Consequently  a  sound  knowledge  of  its  principles, 
its  possibilities  and  its  limitations,  has  become  essential  to  the  profes- 
sional decorator  and  to  all  who  wish  to  do  their  own  decorating. 


ONLY  30  LESSONS,  COMPLETED  IN  EITHER  24  OR  48  WEEKS 

The  30  lessons  (lavishly  illustrated  printed  booklets)  described  below  are  supplemented  with  individual 
instruction,  valuable  reference  textbooks  and  samples  of  all  fabrics  used  in  draperies  and  upholsteries. 


I.      The  Fixed  Background. 
H.     Walls. 

III.  Windows  and  Their  Treat- 
ment. 

IV.  Ceilings,      Floors,      Floor 
Coverings. 

V.  Lights,  Lighting  Fixtures. 

VI.  Color,  Color  Schemes. 

VII.  Choice  and  Arrangement 
of  Furniture. 


VIII.  Decorative  Textiles   and 
Hangings. 

IX.  Choosing,     Framing     and 
Hanging   Pictures. 

X.  Painted  Furniture  and  Its 
Uses. 

XI.  Furnishing    the    Apart- 
ment. 

XII.  Historical     Backgrounds. 

XIII.  The     Historical     Back- 
ground of  Style. 


XIV.  The    Renaissance    Style 
of  Furniture. 

XV.  The    Baroque     Style     in 
Furniture. 

XVI.  The     Rococo     Style     in 
Furniture. 

XVII.  The   Neo-Classic   Style 
in  Furniture. 

XVIII.  Jacobean  and  Restora- 
tion Furniture  in  England. 

XIX.  William       and       Mary, 


Queen  Anne  and  Early  Geor- 
gian Styles  in  Furniture. 

XX.  The  Age  of  Chippendale 
in  England. 

XXI.  The    Adam    Period    in 
England    and    America. 

XXII.  American  Adaptation  of 
British  and  Continental  Styles. 

XXIII.  Interior  Decoration  as 
a   Profession. 

XXIV.  Problems    and    Their 


Practical  Solution. 

XXV.  What  is  Modern? 

XXVI.  Fundamental    Idea    of 
Modern   Decoration. 

XXVII.  Modern    Styles    and 
Fabrics    in    Color. 

XXVIII.  Modern  Furniture. 

XXIX.  The   Spirit   of   Modern 
Art. 

XXX.  Combining  Modern  and 
Other  Styles. 


Send  coupon  below 
for  this  beautiful,  1 
free  brochure — 
do  it  now! 


Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration 
578  Madison   Ave.,   New   York 


Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  and  folder 
describing  your  combined  Period  and  Mod- 
ern course. 


Name 
Address 


A  ,\    I> 
7-31 


A  course  of  the  utmost  interest 
and  value  to  every  man  and 
woman  who  genuinely  cares 
for  a  beautiful  home,  whether 
large  or  small — 

A  course  that  has  not  a  dull 
or  tedious  minute  in  the  whole 
of  it,  but  that  is  absorbingly 
interesting  from  beginning  to 
end  and  that  you  will  find  a 
pleasure  and  not  a  task — 

A  course  that  is  approved 
as  a  correspondence  school 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York — 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it  in 
detail. 


What  others  have  found :  ex- 
tracts from  a  few  of  the  many 
letters  in  our  files. 

"It  seems  impossible  for  me  to  find 
any  adequate  means  of  expression  for 
what  your  home  study  course  has 
meant  to  me." 

"I  have  learned  much  more  than  it 
seemed  to  me  ever  possible  to  learn 
from  a  correspondence  course." 

"Allow    me    to    congratulate   you    on 
your  wonderful  course." 
"Have  had  great  success  since  taking 
your  wonderful  course." 

"To  the  woman  of  limited  means, 
these  lessons  are  invaluable  because 
tlu  y  help  one  to  know  what  is  wanted, 
instead  of  groping  about  making  con- 
tinued mistakes.  The  price  of  one 
'misfit'  would  pay  for  the  lessons. 
To  the  woman  of  unlimited  means 
they  would  be  beneficial,  if  only  from 
a  cultural  standpoint,  besides  being 
a  mean-;  of  opening  up  new  vistas 
for  interesting  hobbies." 


If  Interested  in  Ini  check  hereD 
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The  Dresser  in  Interior  Schemes 

(Continued  from  page  37) 
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\\  here  it  i-  not  possible  to  use  the  tall  <li< r,  the  lower  part  may  he  used 

alone  \\  itli  good  effect.  The  one  shown   here,  from   Rohert   W.  Irwin,  i*  an 
Eiifil i>li    <le>i;;ii   in    carved    oak. 


her  hues  of  the  metal.  Also  one  of 
these  dresser-like  cupboards  may 
often    be   employed    advantageously 

in  a  corner  of  a  hall,  while  those  of 
the  rectangular  shape  are  equally  ap- 
propriate in  a  living  room;  and  in 
both  of  the  latter  instances  it  is  ad- 
visable to  use  colorful  china  on  the 
shelves  and  omit  the  pewter. 

There  is  another  small  dresser  once 
in  common  use  in  the  Colonial  farm- 
houses to  which  it  is  interesting  to 
refer  and  which,  though  of  simple 
construction,  is  suitable  to  a  smaller 
room.  This  has  two  low  cupboards 
below  and  three  narrow  shelves  above, 
shallow  drawers  being  fitted  under  the 
top  shelf.  Actually  one  of  these  is 
quite  a  convenient  sideboard,  because 
the  drawers  are  suitable  for  silver 
\  and  cutlery  while  the  shelves  may  be 
made  decorative  with  pewter  and 
china  and  the  cupboards  below  used 
for  linen  and  those  other  various 
articles  which  it  is  convenient  often 
to  keep  in  a  breakfast  room. 

It  is  common  to  associate  the  larg- 
er and  taller  dressers  with  Wales. 
though  in  point  of  fact  many  of  the 
original  models  which  are  now  being 
reproduced  have  been  found  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  and  some  in 
America.  And  it  is  of  no  little  in- 
terest to  study  the  various  features 
which  distinguish  the  dressers  of  one 
locality  from  those  of  another.  Also 
from  the  style  of  the  construction  it 
is  possible  to  judge  the  manner  of 
the  home  for  which  one  was  orig- 
inally made;  because  in  manor  house 
and  cottage  alike,  these  simple  but 
convenient  pieces  of  furniture  were 
equally  popular  before  the  days  of 
the  sideboard  as  we  now  know  it.  At 
the  present  time  dressers  are  often 
made  of  walnut  or  of  some  other  wood 
veneered  with  the  decorative  figures 
of  walnut.  Such  are  copied  from 
those  which  were  in  use  during  the 
18th  Century  in  the  smaller  country 
mansions  of  England  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  better  class  homes  of  our 
Colonial  forbears. 

Speaking  broadly,  there  were  three 
fairly  common  styles  of  dressers  made 
in  Wales  and  England,  by  the  joiners 
of  different  localities  and  though 
j  basically  similar,  each  differs  to  some 
%  extent  from  the  other  and  not  in- 
frequently embodies  some  orna- 
mental motif  repeating  a  local  tradi- 
tion. One  type  has  the  plate  racks 
above  with  deep  drawers  in  the  base 
raised  on  finely  turned  legs,  the  base 
being  fitted  with  a  pot -board;  dres- 
sers used  in  the  cottage  homes  are 
similarly  constructed  but  in  place  of 
being  turned  the  legs  are  quite  robust 


and  square;  and  those  having  drawers 
and  the  enclosed  cupboards  below,  a 
style  which  is  particularly  favored 
today. 

Those  of  Welsh  origin  are  notice- 
ably simple  and  generally  have  the 
plain  square  or  turned  legs  with  the 
pot-board  and  while  this  style  is 
among  the  many  reproduced  by  mod- 
ern American  craftsmen,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  more  popular  and  cer- 
tainly more  convenient  models  have 
the  drawers  and  cupboards  in  the 
base.  Original  dressers  of  the  latter 
type  have  been  and  still  are  found 
in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Ireland 
and  in  New  England  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  American  examples  natur- 
ally repeating  many  of  the  features 
peculiar  to  the  localities  in  the  Old 
Land  from  which  the  early  settlers 
came. 

Some  of  the  finer  Lancashire  and 
other  English  dressers  intended  for 
the  manor  houses  and  homes  of  the 
local  squires  have  well-formed  cab- 
riole legs  in  place  of  the  cupboard 
base.  And  where  cabriole  legs  arc 
used,  the  pot -board  is  omitted,  nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  one  of  these 
pieces  made  of  walnut  and  having 
these  'graceful  supports  combines 
beauty  with  romance  to  a  degree 
unrecognised  until  one  is  placed  in  a 
room  and  bedecked  with  china,  pew- 
ter, and  perhaps  a  few  pieces  of  old 
silver. 

One  method  of  adding  to  the  charm 
of  a  dresser  is  to  cover  the  back- 
board with  a  wall-paper  of  one  of  the 
old  patterns;  where  the  walls  of  the 
room  are  papered,  then  it  is  better  to 
use  the  same  pattern  on  the  dresser. 
It  is  surprising  how  much  this  adds 
to  the  old-time  atmosphere  as  would 
be  natural,  because  no  few  of  the 
early  dressers  were  without  back- 
boards and  fastened  to  the  wall,  the 
wall-paper  or  the  paneling  formed 
the  background  for  the  plate  racks. 
Obviously,  this  adds  to  the  range 
of  possibilities  offered  by  one  of 
these  pieces  and  for  that  reason  sup- 
ports our  previous  suggestion  that 
a  dresser  may  often  be  adapted  to 
other  parts  of  a  house  as  a  medium 
of  color. 

For  instance,  few  may  associate  a 
dresser  with  a  bookcase.  Yet  the 
shelves  when  used  for  books  offer  a 
remarkably  effective  decoration  to  a 
living  room.  And  one  produced  by  a 
modern  factory  has  come  to  our 
notice,  which  might  be  called  a 
dresser-secretary-bookcase.  The 
shelves  were  slightly  deeper  to  ac- 
commodate books;  a  sliding  slab  and 
two  small  cupboards  were  added. 
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SALUBRA! 
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Have  you  ever  hesitated  to  recommend  or 
use  those  delicate  tints  and  shades  which 
always  make  rooms  seem  cooler  and  more 
spacious,  fearing  "impracticability"  on  ac- 
count of  soiling  or  fading?  ®^s  Then,  Saluhra 
will  give  you  a  new  freedom  in  wall  decora- 
tion that  will  satisfy  every  practical  as  well  as 
artistic  requirement.  Saluhra  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  anything  you  ve  known.  Saluhra  never 
lades.  Saluhra  can  also  be  scrubbed  with  soap 
.im I  water.  Hundreds  ol  beautiful  patterns  cre- 
ated by  leading  European  artists.  Ash  your 
architect  or  decorator,  or  write  us  direct. 
1*  rederic  Blank  &  Co..  a  ;o  Park  Ave.,  Xew 
York — or  <l\    N.   Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago. 


it 


Salubra  Wall  Covering  (Pattern 
No.  31590)  in  Boy's  Room  in  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F. 
HoytNewYorltCity.  MissShotter, 
Inc.,  New  York  City,    Decorator. 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


WON'T  FADE 


WILL  WASH 
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ELDORADO     PENCIL     TALKS 

Creative  ability  plus  a  responsive  pencil — Ernest  Watson  demon- 
strates an  unusual  technique.  Follow  Ernest  Watson's  interesting 
and  entertaining  Eldorado  pencil  sketches.  Eldorado  Sales  Depart- 
ment 162-J,  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


For  Beauty,  Comfort  and  Service— 
SPECIFY    ATHEY    SHADES 


For  home,  club,  office,  studio, 
hotel  or  hospital,  the  ideal  so- 
lution of  the  shading  problem 
is  found  in  Athey  Shades,  of- 
fered in  seven  non-fading 
colors.  They  fit  readily  into 
any  decorative  scheme. 

Athey  Shades  are  made  of 
beautiful  translucent  material 
that  is  not  only  exquisite  in 
appearance  but  exceptionally 
durable.  Instantly  adjustable 
to  shade  any  part  of  the  win- 
dow without  being  touched 
by  hands.  Athey  Shades  com- 
bine comfort  with  beauty  and 
service  and  offer  the  utmost  in 
value. 


^  W/if  *  Accordioi 

CAW/WO/     and  cloth 


Write  for  free  treatise 
on    shading 

ion  -  pleated  window  shades 
-lined  metal  weatherstrips 


ATHEY  COMPANY 

6273    W.    65th    St.  Chicago,    III. 

Representatives  in    principal    cities 

In  Canada:  Cresswcll-I'.  y,  Reg'd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto 


Broadway  To  Date 

(Continued  from  page  52) 


as    the    world    of    the    more    serious 
drama. 

I  could,  good  children,  go  into  the 
social,  philosophical,  metaphysical, 
hysteria,  nervo-motor,  vascular-libido 
and  other  haywire  implications  of 
the  musical  comedy  and  its  com- 
plexes. But  it's  too  hot!  Let's  stick 
to  nonsense! 
"old  man  murphy" 

This  is  an  Irish,  extravaganza,  an 
Hibernian,  Auld  Sod  musical  com- 
edy, with  the  music  left  out.  But  due 
wholly  to  Arthur  Sinclair  and  Maire 
O'Neill,  of  the  Irish  Players,  it  is 
one  of  the  funniest  shows  of  the 
year. 

Arthur  Sinclair  is  the  greatest  Irish 
actor  that  the  Mother  of  Cops  has 
ever  sent  us.  He  is  subtle,  facially 
plastic  and  puts  that  evasive  thing 
known  as  Art  into  his  slightest  ges- 
ture and  movement.  And  that  rich, 
mellow,  flowing,  barytone  Dublin 
brogue! 

The  play  by  Pat  Kearney  and 
Harry  Gribble  is  merely  a  shadow 
built  to  exploit  Sinclair  and  that 
splendid  travelling-mate  of  his, 
Maire  O'Neill.  It  concerns  the  in- 
vasion of  an  Irishman  into  a  mid- 
Western  city,  how  he  conducts  his 
son's  campaign  for  Mayor,  laps  up 
the  liquor  like  a  frog,  and  generally 
shocks  the  whole  household  and  the 
town.  It  is  Abey-Irish-Rosey,  and 
could  have  no  existence  except  for 
Sinclair  and  O'Neill,  who  will  give 
you  more  trouble-forgetting  smiles 
and  chortles  than  you  have  had  in  a 
long  time. 

If  you  want   real  Irish  wit  at  its 
best    and    earthiest    see    "Old    Man 
Murphy." 
"crazy  quilt" 

The  title,  "Crazy  Quilt,"  just  about 
describes  the  essence,  flora  and  fauna 
of  musical  comedy  when  it  is  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  three  such  exu- 
berant, bawling,  high-diddle-diddle 
comedians  as  Fanny  Brice,  Ted  Healy 
and  Phil  Baker. 

Fanny  Brice  was  seen  in  a  gentle- 
man's evening  regalia,  including  a  top 
hat.  She  looked  quasi-stunning,  not 
to  say  cutaneously  coaxing,  although 
we  all  know  the  Grand  Fanny  of  Fan- 
nydom  is  somewhat  past  18.  She  has 
some  satisfying  songs  in  the  classic 
Bricean  manner,  the  best  of  which 
is  a  burlesque  of  Peter  Pan  in  the 
Hebraic  genre. 

Well,  here's  Phil  Baker  again  with 
his  concertina,  his  infectious  grin, 
his  quick  razzle-dazzle  wit,  his  halloo- 
ings  and  fencings  with  a  pal  in  the 
box.  Phil  is  Health  incarnate,  the 
kind  of  health  that  bursts  your  men- 
tal buttons. 

Ted  Healy  is  the  slapstick  end  of 
musical  comedy — you  know,  the  kick- 
in-the-pants  stuff,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  Three  dancing  bears  follow 
him. 

This  show  is  literally  soup  to  nuts, 
with  the  accent  on  nuts  in  the  hilari- 
ous-alienist sense.  But  what,  my  dear 
Constance,  would  vou  expect  of  a 
Crazy  Quilt5 
"rhapsody  in  black" 

Lew  Leslie  made  a  successful  at- 
tempt to  lift  the  negro  revue  almost 
up  into  the  domain  of  High  Art  in 
his  fascinating  and  novel  "Rhapsody 
in  Black.'-  a  symphony  of  blue  notes 
and  black  rhythms. 

Here  is  a  revue  without  those  mel- 
ancholy "funny  men."  those  nauseat- 
ingly  strident  and  obscenely  ugly  cho- 
rus girls.  There  really  isn't  much 
scenery — but  music,  talent,  primitive 


and  latter-day  ideas  galore,  and  ga- 
lore, and  galore! 

And  there  is  Ethel  Waters,  who 
sings  about  everything  from  wask-- 
tubs  to  love.  Her  "You  Can't  St*p 
Me  from  Loving  You"  is  something 
of  a  classic  already  on  its  way.  Mr. 
Blue  McAllister  furnishes  the  chuck- 
les. There  should  be  more  of  him. 

But  there's  a  lot  more  to  this  best 
of  negro  shows:  the  magnificent 
Mack  choir,  Yalaida,  the  Berry 
Brothers,  Eddie  Rector  and  the  mass- 
ed, band  and  chorus  in  Gershwin's 
"Rhapsody  in  Blue"  and  the  fetching 
"St.  Louis  Blues." 

•  All  other  negro  revues  simply  led, 
up  to  this  "Rhapsody  in  Black."  It's  a 
thrilling — at  times  almost  serious — 
manifestation  of  something  ultra- 
American. 
"brass  ankle" 

The  Greeks  made  the  gods  the 
protagonistic  villains  of  their  trage- 
dies. The  modern  mind,  which  has 
in  its  infinite  pragmatic  wisdom  got 
rid  of  the  gods,  makes  Nature — 
which  it  calls  in  its  infinite  stupidity 
"blind,"  "stupid"  and  "cruel"  when 
Nature  is  only  doing  its  everyday 
job  with  no  regard  for  our  blubber- 
ing ethical  codes — the  modern  mind 
makes  of  Nature  the  satanic  princi- 
ple behind  or  in  the  human  tragi- 
comedy. And  it  is — if  inexorable 
cause  and  effect  are   satanic. 

This  is  the  background — this  rigid 
code  of  Nature — which  looms  before 
us  in  "Brass  Ankle,"  a  drama  by 
DuBose  Heyward,  starring  Alice 
Brady.  Mr.  Heyward  has  written  a 
tremendous  drama,  inexorable,  piti- 
less, frightful  and  rhythmically  but  , 
not  climactically  sound.  The  climax  Mj 
lacks  a  certain  psychological  prob- 
ability, but  for  that  very  reason  it  is 
all  the  more  theatrically  effective. 
Besides,  in  an  infinite  number  of  pos- 
sibilities what  is  probable? 

In  this  drama  of  Evil  there  is  only 
one  villain.  Nature  herself — a  villain 
in  the  eyes  of  Ruth  Learner,  nineteen- 
twentieths  white,  accepted  as  a  white 
in  the  Deep  South  and  married  to  a 
pure  white.  Their  first  child  is  pure 
white,  but  the  second  child  is  a  throw- 
back, a  negro  baby.  The  father 
doesn't  know  of  this  spot  in  his 
wife's  blood.  When  the  doctor  re- 
veals to  him  that  he  has  a  negro 
child  the  play  rapidly  works  up  to 
the  climax.  The  mother,  to  goad  the 
husband  on  to  killing  her  and  the 
child,  screams  forth  before  witnesses 
that  she  is  white,  but  that  she  had 
intercourse  with  a  negro  during  her 
husband's  absence.  She  has  planted 
a  shotgun  where  he  can  grab  it  when 
she  attempts  to  run  away  with  the 
baby  after  the  confession.  He  kills 
them  both.  But  the  question  arises, 
why  did  she  not  commit  suicide 
with  the  infant?  As  the  curtain  de- 
scends the  husband  is  guilty  of  a  dou- 
ble murder.  Was  it,  at  the  critical 
moment,  the  dominance  of  race  over 
love?  Mr.  Heyward  might  explain. 

The  acting  throughout  was  equal 
in  power  to  the  play.  Alice  Brady 
as  the  mother  who  sees  herself  com- 
pelled to  go  from  the  white  race  back 
to  the  black  race  was  sweet  and  fieri  ^ 
by  turns.  Ben  Smith  as  the  husband 
whose  life  topples  about  him  by  an 
ironic  trick  of  Nature  swept  up  every 
inch  of  tragedy  in  the  part.  From 
the  acting  point  of  view  the  play  be- 
longs to  him. 

"Brass  Ankle"  is  a  play  that  comes 
very  near  being  one  of  the  three  or 
(Continued  on  page  83) 
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four  purely  American  great  plays  of 
this  or  the  past  century.  It  is  in  the 
O'Neill  class. 

"PRIVATE    LIVES" 

^Xoel  Coward,  who  is  a  veritable 
pousse-cafe  of  the  Seven  Arts,  has 
written  a  superb  and  exquisitely  so- 
phisticated comedy  in  "Private 
Lives."  It  is  deft,  ironically  romantic 
and  has  a  dialogue  that  sparkles. 
snaps,  crackles,  hits,  bites  and  pirou- 
ettes all  over  your  mental  waxed 
floor. 

It  is  a  story  of  two  interwoven 
pairs,  the  Chases  and  the  Prynnes. 
Elyot  Chase  and  Amanda  Prynne 
have  been  divorced  from  one  another, 
but  meet  again  as  the  curtain  rises 
on  the  terrace  of  a  hotel  overlooking 
a  Xoelean  Mediterranean.  Chase's 
wife  is  a  cry-baby  and  Amanda's  hus- 
band is  a  new  broom.  Booby  Emeri- 
tus. 

Xow,  Elyot  and  Amanda  should 
never  have  been  divorced:  they  know- 
how  to  love,  quarrel,  smash  one  an- 
other in  the  face,  make  up,  curse 
and  coo  at  one  another  in  a  man- 
ner that  makes  of  these  two  persons 
veritable  classics  of  marriage  psy- 
chology. 

They  run  away  together  to  Paris. 
and.  says  Elyot,  "We  are  not  living 
in  sin  because  the  Catholic  Church 
doesn't  recognize  the  fact  that  we 
were  divorced'''  Then  one  of  their 
post-libido  fist-fights  starts,  and  they 
wreck  the  apartment;  bill  still  love 
one  another  to  the  end.  for  they  skee- 
daddle  off  together  for  another  coo- 
ing and  face-punching  engagement 
elsewhere,  while  Mr.  Prynne  is  chok- 
ing Mrs.  Chase  on  a  lounge.  The  pri- 
t  vate  lives  of  four  cultured  English 
*    people!     It's    a    rare    morsel' 

Otto  Kruger  and  Madge  Kennedy 
were  a  roaring,  teasing,  intelligent. 
brain-corroding  and  nerve-biting  cou- 
ple. He  the  grinning,  flippant  sophisti- 
cate:  she   the   intelligent    minx. 

The    most    brilliant    show    of    the 
year. 
"her   stTPPORTTNG   CAST" 

Harold  Sherman  in  "Her  Support- 
ing Cast"  has  builded  a  spring  night's 
entertainment  as  light  as  a  new  May 
moon  and  as  amusing  as  a  thing  can 
be  without  disappearing  into  pure 
Nirvana. 

The  lady  is  one  of  those  lost  Eves 
who  has  an  apartment  without  visi- 
ble means  of  support  ( I  mean  the 
lady).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Eleanor 
has  three  men  paying  for  her  otiose 
upkeep — a  romantic  booby  of  a 
painter,  a  champion  prizefighter  with 
the  manners  of  a  drunken  policeman 
and  a  Wall  street  broker  who  is  mar- 
ried and  who  is  also  a  double-dyed 
idiot  of  a  sugar-daddy.  Xo  one  of 
these  three  men  knows  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  other  until  the  lady  gets 
ready  to  leave  with  her  sugar-money, 
when  she  brings  them  all  together 
and  blows  them  all  a  kiss  of  farewell. 
It's  really  funny  if  you've  nothing 
on  your  mind  but  vour  hair. 

Mildred  McCoy,  Otto  Hulett,  Dod- 
son  Mitchell  and  Jack  Hartley  were 
the  four  sinners.  They  were  all  good. 
"devil  in  the  mind" 
a^  Leo  Bulgakov  does  the  greatest 
*piece  of  dramatic  acting  that  I  have 
ever  seen — at  least  since  the  days  of 
Richard  Mansfield — in  "Devil  in  the 
Mind."  He  portrays  with  frightful 
fidelity  the  state  of  mind  of  a  man 
who  in  his  attempt  to  lift  himself 
above  normal  humanity  feigns  in- 
sanity and  murders  a  man  of  whom 
he  is  jealous.  He  is  committed  to  an 


insane  asylum;  but  he  is  actually  a 
sane  experimenter  in  the  realms  of 
supermanity  until  the  widow  of  the 
man  he  kills  tells  him  in  the  cell  that 
she  believes  he  is  really  insane.  Her 
disbelief  in  his  sanity  actually  makes 
him   insane. 

In  this  foggy,  feeble  and  stammer- 
ing play  of  Leonid  Andreyev  (An- 
dreyev is  a  poor  imitation  of  Dos- 
toievsky i  it  is  the  acting  of  Leo 
Bulgakov  and  Barbara  Bulgakov 
that  is  alone  worth  seeing.  It  is  a 
pity  that  Mr.  Bulgakov  does  not 
devote  more  time  to  his  English  enun- 
ciation. This  great  actor  must  remem- 
ber i  hat  it  is  necessary  for  the  audi- 
ence to  know  what  he  is  talking 
about.  But  his  acting  carries  all  be- 
fore it.  Barbara  Bulgakov's  English 
is  better  than  her  husband's  and  she 
never  played  better  than  as  the  wife 
of  the   murdered   man. 

"THE    BELLAMY    TRIAL" 

This  famous  story  finally  reached 
the  stage  after  being  seen  on  the 
streen  and  in  book  form.  It  is  un- 
deniably gripping  and  nerve-pound- 
ing (if  you  are  in  the  mood),  as  the 
whole  play  consists  of  a  courtroom 
scene  in  which  Mrs.  Ives  and  Stephen 
Bellamy  are  being  tried  for  the  mur- 
der of   Mrs    Bellamy. 

Well,  my  children,  who  do  you 
think  it  was  who  did  the  deed?  Xoth- 
ing  could  look  blacker  than  the  evi- 
dence againsl  Mrs.  Ives  and  Stephen 
Bellamy.  Well,  it  was  the  dearest. 
Sweetest,  lowest -spoken  old  lady  you 
ever  clapped  eves  on — the  mother  of 
Mr  Ives  She  was  trying  to  get  some 
incriminating  love  letters  from  Mrs. 
Bellamy  that  her  son  had  written  to 
her  when  she  knifed  her.  After  she 
told  her  confession  to  the  lawyer 
while  the  jury  was  out  she  passed 
into  Nirvana.  When  the  jury  said 
"not  guilty''  we  all  heaved  a  sigh  of 
dime-novel   relief. 

The  acting  was  undistinguished 
throughout. 

THE     NEIGHBORHOOD    PROGRAMME 

The  yearly  performance  of  the 
Neighborhood  Playhouse  consisted 
this  ye,ar,  by  permission  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  of  a  programme 
of  organ  and  chamber  music  with 
stage  action,  devised  and  directed 
by  Irene  Lewisohn. 

The  first  number  was  the  toccata 
and  fugue  in  D  minor  of  Bach  with 
a  stage  ensemble.  This  was  an  organ 
recital  with  the  stage  action  rather 
too  heavy  for  intelligibility.  Bach 
must  be  heard  and  not  seen. 

"The  Music  of  the  Troubadours," 
harmonized  by  Carlos  Salzedo,  with 
Xina  Koshetz,  Carlos  Salzedo  and 
others,  was  very  artistic  and  lively — 
even  lovely  in  certain  poses  and  an- 
cient curtseyings  by  the  actors. 

The  third  number  was  action  with 
the  Gordon  String  Quartet.  The 
theme  was  by  Ernest  Bloch. 

The  four  movements  of  Bloch's 
String  Quartet  present  an  inner  com- 
munion. In  the  first  movement  the 
individual,  in  this  instance  a  woman, 
is  seeking  a  key  to  her  own  character. 
In  the  second,  she  is  confronted  by 
the  more  formalized  demands  of  the 
Group  force.  In  the  third,  she  seems 
enveloped  by  and  identified  with  the 
destiny  of  the  Eternal  Woman.  In 
the  fourth,  the  consciousness  of  the 
Group  force  surges  over  her  more 
violently  than  ever,  while  she  still 
clings  to  the  dictates  of  her  instincts, 
until  the  realization  comes  to  her  that 
she  must  meet  destiny  in  tune  with 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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Harris,  Upham  &  C^ 


The  simplicity  of  the  floor 
plan  of  the  Dickey  guest 
house  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  setting  and  at- 
mosphere. Depending  for 
its  charm  upon  natural 
textures  and  the  planting 
of  the  landscape  ahout  it, 
no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  make  this  house  intri- 
cate  in  plan  or  materials 


♦ 


In  the  gardener's  cottage 
a  good-sized  living  room 
and  an  open  porch  pro- 
vide comfortable  lounging 
spots.  There  are  three 
bedrooms,  and  a  number 
of  closets  provide  ample 
storage  space.  Generous 
planting  against  the  very 
walls  of  the  house  softens 
the  lines,  and  combines 
with  the  tile  roof  to  make 
it  seem  to  fit  to  the  hillside 
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all  the  forces  of  her  life,  and  in  sur- 
render, triumphs. 

Only    once    a    year,    but    quite    a 
charming  evening  beyond  the  banal 
realities. 
"pinafore" 

Musical  comedy  at  its  peak — 
"Pinafore." 

They  streamed  on  the  stage  again 
at  Erlanger's  Theatre,  that  gay  and 
rollicking  host  of  materialized  phan- 
toms out  of  the  melodious-mocking 
brains  of  Gilbert  &  Sullivan:  Sir  Jo- 
seph Porter.  K.  C.  B.;  Captain  Cor- 
coran, Ralph  (pronounce  Rate) 
Rackstraw,  Dick  Deadeye,  Bill  Bob- 
stay.  Josephine,  Hebe  and  Little  But- 
tercup   (Fay    Tcmpleton,    ye    elder 


baldheads;  Fay  of  gorgeous  and  glor- 
ious memories!). 

It  is  a  splendidly  satisfying  produc- 
tion of  this  classic  that  Milton  Aborn 
has  given  us.  Miss  Templeton  got 
such  a  stunning  reception  that  she 
could  hardly  get  started  on  her  "I'm 
called  Little  Buttercup,  dear  Little 
Buttercup."'  A. 

Bill  Danforth  was  a  terrible  scare- 
crow of  a  Dick  Deadeye,  who  crack- 
ed his  whip  around  our  skulls  and 
Frank  Moulan  (hail!  old  Sultan  of 
Sulu !  )  was  a  corking  Sir  Joseph 
Porter. 

"Pinafore"'  still  holds.  It  runs  neck- 
and-ncck  with  "The  Mikado"'  for 
the  great  Nobel  prize  of  Posterity. 
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Banil-hoxes  covered  with  bright  colored  paper  in  patterns  of  foliage 
and   flower* 


paper,  sometimes  with  old  news- 
papers which  are  today  not  less  in- 
teresting than  the  exterior  treatment. 

All  sorts  of  patterns  were  used  for 
ornamentation — floral,  conventional. 
and  pictorial.  While  perhaps  bright- 
colored  all-over  florals  were  the  most 
common,  pastoral,  military,  classical, 
and  allegorical  scenes  were  all  popu- 
lar. At  one  time  Oriental  treatments 
were  the  vogue,  and  at  another.  Eng- 
lish hunting  scenes. 

Public  buildings  and  historic  scenes, 
reminiscent  of  those  on  printed  Staf- 
fordshire tableware,  were  often  pic- 
tured on  these  band-boxes.  Thus  we 
find  the  first  capitol  at  Washington, 
the  Capitol  at  Albany,  Castle  Garden 
when  it  was  still  an  island,  the  New 
York  Tost  Office,  and  the  New  York 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Madison 
Avenue  and  Fiftieth  Street,  where 
Columbia  College  was  afterward  lo- 
cated. Portraits  of  military  leaders. 
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\n  amusing  band-box  for  a  doll's  hat,  measuring 
ju-t  four  inches  across 


American  statesmen,  and  other  celeb- 
rities are  also  to  be  found,  includ- 
ing Washington.  Lafayette,  Napoleon. 
Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  Harrison  and 
Tyler  (Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  tool, 
and  others. 

One  very  interesting  pictorial  sub- 
ject was  Clayton's  balloon  ascent. 
Richard  Clayton,  a  watchmaker  of 
Cincinnati,  was  the  most  famous  bal- 
loonist of  his  day,  and  his  exploits 
attracted  relatively  no  less  attention 
than  those  of  Lindbergh  and  other 
aviators  of  our  own  time.  His  most 
celebrated  ascent  was  that  of  April  8, 
1835.  when  he  flew  from  Cincinnati 
to     Monroe     County.     Va. 

The  livelier  band-boxes 
were  used  by  the  belles  and 
fashionable  young  matrons, 
while  there  were  soberer 
ones  in  lavender,  gray,  and 
ashes-of-roses  for  the  caps 
and  bonnets  of  middle-aged 
and  elderly  ladies.  The  more 
elaborate  and  expensive 
band-boxes  were  sometimes 
protected,  when  not  in  use. 
1  by  bag-like  coverings  of 
chintz  or  calico  that  were 
hardly  less  gay. 

Band-boxes  were  made  in 
this  country  by  various 
manufacturers  in  various 
places,  but  most  of  them. 
not  being  signed,  furnished 
no  clue  as  to  their  origin. 


A  few  American  makers  whose  names 
have  been  recorded  were:  Thomas 
Day.  Jr..  360  Pearl  Street,  New  York; 
l'u! nam's  Band-Box  Factory,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. ;  Hannah  Davis,  East  Jaf- 
frey,  N.  H.;  H.  Barnes,  Jones  Alley, 
Philadelphia.  Hannah  Davis  sold  hers 
at  12'  2  to  SO  cents  apiece.  It  is  per- 
haps unnecessary  to  add  that  band- 
boxes bearing  the  maker's  imprint 
or  label  are  most  eagerly  sought  by 
collectors  today. 

One  of  the  first  collectors  of  band- 
boxes, and  one  of  the  most  enthusi- 
astic, was  the  late  Alexander  W. 
Drake,  art  editor  for  many  years  of 
the  Century  Magazine.  He  gathered 
e  three  hundred  of  them,  all  told. 
al  a  time  when  there  was  very  little 
demand  for  them  in  other  quarters, 
and  he  may  be  said  to  have  given  the 
initial  impulse  to  the  present  cult  of 
the  band-box.  Thirty-five  of  his  best 
ones  were  placed  on  exhibition  in  1°00 
at  the  National  Arts  Club, 
New  York,  at  the  time  of  the 
Hudson-Fulton  celebration, 
.ind  t  he  interest  of  collectors 
in  this  field  dates  from  then. 
The  Drake  collection  was 
later  sold  and  was  scattered 
among  various  museums  and 
private  collections.  A  num- 
ber of  the  best  ones  are  now 
at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  New  York. 
Collecting  band-boxes  has 
this  obvious  disadvantage: 
they  take  up  a  tremendous  amount 
of  space.  But  they  are  interesting  and 
decorative,  and  they  are  still  to  be 
found  occasionally  in  country  garrets. 
Those  offered  in  the  shops  or  at  auc- 
tions seldom  belong  to  a  period  earlier 
t  han  1 830,  and  those  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  are  worth 
hunting  for.  The  prices  that  are  asked 
and  obtained  for  them  vary  greatly 
but  are  never  very  high.  The  collect- 
ing of  band-boxes  may  be  made  a 
poor  man's  hobby,  provided  he  has  a 
place  to  keep  them  in.  And  they  furn- 
ish one  more  item  in  the  record  of 
our  social  life  a  hundred  years  ago. 


A   farmhouse,   with   walls   and    plants   and   pro- 
tecting trees  is  the  decoration  of  this  band-box 


A  world  trip 
for  new  stock- 
in  less  than  one  week! 


How  often  have  you  wanted  to  take  a  trip  around 
the  world  for  new  stock — explore  foreign  bazaars 
and  markets?  Such  a  trip  is  possible  now — in  a 
surprisingly  short  time — simply  by  covering  the 
semi-annual  Leipzig  Trade  Fairs. 

At  the  Fall  Fair — From  August  30th  to  Septem- 
ber 3rd — 125.000  buyers  from  72  countries  will 
attend.  These  buyers  will  see  the  newest  exhibits  of 
7,000  firms  from  22  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

You  can  see  arts  and  crafts,  art  objects,  glassware 
and  ceramics,  lighting  fixtures,  textiles,  modern- 
istic and  standard  furniture — every  line  of  the  gift 
shop,  specialty  shop   and   department   store. 

There  is  a  distinct  price  advantage  in  buying 
at  this  international  market  today — and  this  is  your 
invitation  to  attend.  We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish 
details  on  any  lines  in  which  you  are  interested  and 
arrange  a  pleasant  and  profitable  trip  for  you. 

Please  address — the  Leipzig  Trade  Fair,  Inc., 
Dept.  J-l,  10  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 

LEIPZIG 

TRADE  FAIRt 

For  700  years  tlie  world's  greatest  markets 
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MAKE    your    residence    in     the    delightful 
Washington   Square   section   ....   quiet, 
restful,  a  distinguished  address  ....  yet  mod- 
erate in  cost. 
Single    room   with    private   bath   and    shower    from    84.00 

up   daily 
Double  room  with   private  bath  and  shower  from   S6.00 

up   daily 

Suite  of  parlor,  bedroom  and  bath  from  S7.00  up  daily 

The    connoisseur    of    comfortable    thing    -aill 

appreciate    the   charm    of   this    excellent   hotel. 

Ownership-Management 

MORRIS    WHITE    HOLDING    COMPANY,    INC. 

0.    Wintbab,   Managing  Director 


FIFTH  AVENUE  HOTEL 


24  FIFTH  AVENUE 
New  York  City 
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SAVOY-PLAZA 

Jl/ew-york. 


§ 


Ideally  located 
on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue  at  the 
entrance  to 
Central  Park, 
The  Plaza  and 
The  Savoy- 
Plaza  offer 
the  highest 
standards  of 
hospitality  .  .  . 
everything  to 
make  your  visit 
an  enjoyable 
one. 


Reservations  for 
the  National  Hotel 
of  Cuba,  Havana 
may  be  made  at 
The  Plaza  and 
The  Savoy-Plaza, 
New  York,  and  at 
the  Copley-Plaza 
Doston. 


HOT€LS 


P  L  fl  Z  fl 


HENRY  A.  ROST 
President 


FRED  STERRY 

President 

JOHN  D.  OWEN 

Manager 
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The  Garden  in  July 

(Continued  from  page  62) 


Flaming  Phloxes,  by  very  contrast,  make  the  shady  corners  of  the  garden 

cooler  in  the  hot  days,  and  the  light  and  white  varieties  glimmer  wistfully 

in  the  summer  moonlight 


month,  practically  all  preparatory 
work  for  the  current  season  is  done; 
the  annuals  are  at  home  in  what  were 
tulip  beds,  the  Gladioli  are  rushing 
to  their  brief  glory,  Dahlias  are  in 
place,  Chrysanthemums  are  lengthen- 
ing toward  their  topping,  Lilies  are 
blooming.  Phlox  is  beginning  to  blaze 
in  the  borders,  Japanese  Irises  are  at 
the  height  of  their  gorgeousness,  the 
succeeding  flowers  of  the  tender 
Water  Lilies  are  becoming  larger  and 
larger,  the  rambler  Roses  are  almost 
over — and  here  is  the  rub!  There  is 
one  job,  aside  from  the  regular  rou- 
tine, which  spoils  the  idyllic  laziness 
of  July.  The  rambler  Roses  must  be 
pruned. 

PRl'XING    RAMBLERS 

Let  us  get  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  rambler  Rose.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  climbing  Roses  with  respect 
to  pruning,  the  large-flowered  climb- 
ers and  the  ramblers.  By  this,  it  is 
understood  that  the  rambler  Roses 
have  small  flowers  either  single  or 
double  in  clusters.  As  a  rule,  the  wood 
is  long  and  pliable.  Anyone  who  will 
examine  a  blooming  rambler  closely 
will  discover  that  the  best  clusters 
are  borne  on  short  side  branches 
which  grew  this  summer  out  of 
branches  which  grew  last  year. 

The  clew  is  obvious.  To  have  good 
flowers  next  summer,  we  must  en- 
courage new  growth  this  year.  The 
way  to  do  it  is  to  cut  out  all  the 
branches  which  have  bloomed.  This 
seems  to  be  a  very  drastic  proceed- 
ing, and  it  may  be  modified  to  the 
extent  of  leaving  certain  old  canes 
which  are  still  vigorous,  and  which 
are  needed  to  clothe  the  support 
properly.  But  the  important  thing  is 
to  get  a  lot  of  fresh,  new.  juicy  canes 
started  at  the  ground,  and  to  keep 
them  growing  for  next  year's  flowers. 

The  best  method  is  to  cut  the  bush 
free  from  its  support  and  lay  it  out 
on  the  ground  where  the  undesired 
wood  may  lie  observed  and  removed. 
The  chosen  branches  should  then  be 
firmly  tied  to  the  support,  continuing 
to  lie  them  as  they  grow  to  prevent 
their  whipping  about  in  summer 
storms  and  slashing  each  other  with 
their  thorns  and  injuring  tender  stems. 

THE  ROSE  GARDEN 

\fter  the  late  June  bloom  is  over, 
make  sure  thai   the  withered  flowers 


and  seed-pods  are  removed  from  all 
Hybrid  Tea  Roses  and  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  cut  the 
stems  long,  but  leave  one  or  two 
leaves  of  each  stem  on  the  plant  to 
produce  new  flowers.  The  weekly  or 
fortnightly  stimulation,  begun  in  late 
May  or  early  June,  may  be  continued 
until  the  middle  of  the  month,  but 
it  is  not  wise  to  give  heavy  extra 
feeding  to  roses  after  that  time.  It  is 
too  likely  to  force  a  heavy,  succulent 
late  autumn  growth  which  will  be. 
winterkilled. 

Bugs  and  diseases  must  be  con- 
tinually fought.  The  law  for  this  was 
laid  down  in  May.  Spray  or  dust  the 
roses  regularly  at  intervals  of  ten 
days,  or  a  week.  Do  not  omit  a  single 
treatment  or  disaster  may  follow.  The 
commercially  prepared  sprays  recom- 
mended for  black  spot  are  efficient  if 
used  often  enough,  but  the  most  ef- 
fective material  is  a  finely  divided 
sulphur  dust  sold  in  seed  stores  and 
by  nursery  firms.  Apply  it  before 
rains,  if  you  can  tell  when  it  is  going 
to  rain,  but  never  in  the  hot  sunshine, 
or  when  the  foliage  is  wet  with  dew 
or  rain. 

SEED   COLLECTING 

One  of  the  pleasant  duties  of  July 
is  to  collect  the  seed  of  pet  plants  for 
increasing  your  own  stock,  or  to  give 
away.  Always  save  seed  from  marked 
plants  only.  Before  the  Delphiniums 
have  finished  blooming,  mark  the  fin- 
est spikes  for  seed.  Try  marking  only 
three  spikes  in  the  whole  garden.  If 
you  have  less  than  a  dozen  plants, 
mark  only  one.  This  makes  a  nice  job. 
The  waverings  and  the  balancings, 
the  choosing  and  the  rejecting,  pick- 
ing this  spike  for  its  length,  that  for 
its  compactness,  another  for  its  color, 
still  another  for  the  size  of  the  flow- 
ers, and  then  discarding  all  but  three 
of  them,  calls  for  the  highest  judg- 
ment and  taste  the  gardener  possesses. 
The  same  is  true  of  Columbines. 
Choose  plants  with  colors  you  like, 
discard  all  crooked  or  short-spurred 
types,  also  look  out  for  and  avoid 
those  with  flat  corollas  (the  best 
flowers  have  corollas  perpendicular  to 
the  sepals  or  slightly  flaring).  During 
July,  mark  the  best  flower  of  your 
Regal  Lilies  for  seed.  Observe  how 
they  vary  in  width  of  petal,  presence 
(Continued  on  page  87) 
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Modern  American  Industrial  Design 

(Continued  from  page  31) 


PHOTO  Br  TONY 


In  this  modernistic  dining  room  the  table  of  <lull  chromium  with  mirror  top 
\*a-  designed  by  Donald  Deskey,  the  rases  by  Archipenki,  the  metal  flowers 
hy  Robert  Locher,  ami  the  chairs  with  chromium  plate  frame  and  heavy 
hlaik    leather    seats    are    from    \  erthehn.    Courtesy    Frances   T.   Miller,   Inc. 


The  Garden  in  July 
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or  absence  of  the  disfiguring  purple 

on  the  outside,  the  amount  of  frilling 
along  the  edges  of  the  perianth  seg- 
ments, the  number  of  blooms  to  a 
plant,  anil  so  on. 

Except  for  special  plants  like  these 
mentioned,  it  rarely  pays  to  save  seed. 
It  is  much  better  to  buy  it  from 
■specialists  who  know  how  to  select 
"and  care  for  it.  Hut  in  each  garden 
there  should  be  some  special  treasure. 
if  it  is  only  a  strain  of  petunias  or 
marigolds,  that  should  be  selected  and 
kept  pure  by  the  master  or  mistress. 
This  is  a  stamp  of  the  established 
garden  giving  it  continuity  and  a  per- 
sonality 

TRANSPLANTING    AND    PLANTING 

Annuals  not  in  place  by  the  first 
of  July  have  small  chance  of  making 
good  growth  and  bloom  this  season. 
But  emergencies  will  happen,  and 
there  should  be  no  hesitancy  about 
filling  vacancies  with  hopeful  potted 
annuals  of  which  a  reserve  supply 
should  be  kept  in  the  cold-frames  or 
in  a  secluded  part  of  the  garden. 

If  the  German  Iris  were  neglected 
in  the  rush  of  June,  make  sure  of 
them  now.  Dig  them,  divide  them,  re- 
set them,  plant  new  ones.  This  can 
be  done  any  time  from  mid-June  to 
September,  but  the  earlier  it  is  done 
the  better.  Check  over  all  Iris  plant- 
ings to  discover  the  borer,  and  if 
found,  destroy  him  as  directed  last 
month.  This  is  a  serious  pest,  and 
many  Iris  plantings  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  it. 

Get  ready  to  move  or  thin  the 
Madonna  Lilies  which  have  become 
too  thick.  This  can  be  done  any  time 
after  they  have  bloomed  until  the 
tops  have  died  down.  They  will  have 
disappeared  by  the  early  weeks  of 
August  if  seed  pods  were  not  allowed 
W  form,  and  it  is  better  not  to  permit 


this,  because  the  seeds  are  no  good 
anyway.  It  takes  much  too  long  for 
them  to  come  up.  Even  the  most  pa- 
tient gardener  will  do  better  by  rais- 
ing Madonnas  from  bulb  scales  or 
offsets. 

July  is  also  a  good  time  to  move 
Oriental  Poppies  if  it  has  to  be  done. 
Wait  until  the  tops  are  dead  and  then 
dig  for  them.  It  is  bad  business  to 
move  these  plants  because  of  the 
heritage  of  root  suckers  that  follow 
where  the  old  plants  were,  with  the 
result  that  Oriental  Poppies  quickly 
become  weeds  in  gardens  where  they 
are  frequently  moved. 

Be  sure  the  orders  for  Peonies, 
Tulips,  and  Narcissus  are  sent  off  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  month.  Narcissus 
ought  to  he  planted  in  August,  but  it  is 
rare  that  they  can  be  obtained  by  then. 

CULTIVATION    AND   WATERING 

The  great  July  trouble  throughout 
most  of  the  country  is  drought.  Con- 
stant action  with  the  hoe  and  rake 
will  obviate  the  necessity  for  water- 
ing to  a  large  extent,  but  if  several 
weeks  pass  without  adequate  rainfall, 
watering  must  be  resorted  to  for 
annuals.  Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  and  Roses 
particularly.  When  watering,  be  sure 
to  make  a  thorough  job  of  it.  If  set 
automatic  sprinklers  are  used,  let 
them  stand  an  hour  or  two  hours  in 
one  place.  If  the  hose  is  used,  allow 
it  to  run  upon  the  ground  without  a 
nozzle  until  the  water  soaks  down  a 
foot  or  more.  If  only  the  watering 
can  is  available,  God  have  mercy  on 
your  back! 

But  mostly,  July  is  a  lazy  month, 
a"  respite  between  the  feverish  rush 
of  June  and  the  blazing  conflagration 
of  August  annuals.  Take  it  easy — go 
to  the  seashore  or  the  mountains, 
buy  a  book  and  read  it.  or,  better 
still,  sleep. 
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For  a  day,  month  or  year,  a  distinguished 
metropolitan  residence,  conveniently  located 
at  the  crossroads  of  fashionable  New  York. 

JOHN   F.   SANDERSON,   /Manager 
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Sometimes 

WE  are 

surprised 

T)  UT  we  try  not  to  show  it... 
-*~^  This  time  a  husband  said 
his  wife  was  arriving  in  10  min- 
utes, and  could  we  help  him  ar- 
range a  surprise  dinner  party 
for  her?  Here  was  a  list  of  12 
guests  . . .  would  we  telephone 
them  and  "fix  things  up"while 
he  dashed  to  meet  his  wife  at 
the  station?  There  were  14  at 
that  dinner  . .  .  and  his  wife  ivas 
really  surprised! 

It's  our  belief  that  a  hotel 
should  do  more  than  have  large, 
airy  rooms,  comfortable  beds, 
spacious  closets.  Beyond  that, 
we  daily  try  to  meet  the  sur- 
prise situation  (without  sur- 
prise), no  matter  what  the 
guest  wants. 
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J  he  rowers  l\eproduc- 
tion  Corporation  will 
reproduce  a  series  or 
paintings,  paste  lies, 
drawings,  and  litho  = 
graphs  by  the  iamous 
American  artist,  Kric 
I  ape,  who  has  received 
many  honors  m  iLurope 
and  sAmerica. 


"THE    COBRA" 


Eric  Pape 


Photo  Kngravers  of  kigkest 

grade    printing    plates    lor   many   oi 

tke    loremost  Advertising  Agencies 

and  leading  Publications 


Powers    Reproduction    Corporation 


(205  West  39tk  Street,  New  York 


Tel.  PEnn.sylvania  6-ODOO 
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Don't  Rasp  Your  Throat 
With  Harsh  Irritants 


"Reach  for  a 
LUCKY  instead" 


Now!  Please!— Actually  put  your  finger 
on  your  Adam's  Apple.  Touch  it— your 
Adam's  Apple — Do  you  know  you  are  ac- 
tually touching  your  larynx? — This  is 
your  voice  box — it  contains  your  vocal 
chords.  When  you  consider  your  Adam's 
Apple  you  are  considering  your  throat— 
your  vocal  chords.  Don't  rasp  your 
throat  with  harsh  irritants— Reach  for 
a  LUCKY  instead -Remember,  LUCKY 
STRIKE  is  the  only  cigarette  in  America 
that  through  its  exclusive  "TOASTING" 
process  expels  certain  harsh  irritants 
present  in  aM  raw  tobaccos.  These  ex- 
pelled irritants  are  sold  to  manufacturers 
of  chemical  compounds.  They  are  not 
present  in  your  LUCKY  STRIKE.  And  so 
we  say  "Consider  your  Adam's  Apple/7 


0*J^$*^ 


BRONXVILLE,  N.  Y 


It's  toasted 

Including  the  use  of  Ultra  Violet  Rays 

Sunshine  Mellows  — Heat  Purifies 
ur  Throat  Protection  —  against  irritation  —  against 
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Mrs.  Vincent  Astor's  Drawing  Roo 


August,  1931 


Painting   by    William   B.    E.    Ranken 


ARTS .&  DECORATION  PUBLISHING  CO.  Ine. 
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Courtesy    Wildenstein    Galleries 


PRICE:  50  CENTS 
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is  recommended  and  used  by  leading 
decorators  for  its  lustrous  deep  pile,  its 
unusual  wear  due  to  closeness  of  weave, 
and  its  luxurious  appearance 

and  because 

within    this    range    of    27    col- 
ors  can   be   found   perfect  har- 
mony for  any  decorative  scheme. 
Made  by 

The  Magee  Carpet  Co. 

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
New  York  Offices— 293  Fifth  Ave. 


Quick  Cut  Order  Service 

in  27  &  36  inches,  9,  12  &  15  foot  widths, 

also  18  foot  in  colors  starred   (*) 

by  the  Following  Distributors: 

FAY  CARPET  CO.,  Inc.  AMERICAN  RUG  &  CARPET  CO. 

114  East  47th  Street  910  Michigan  Blvd.  So. 

New  York  City  Chicago,  Illinois 

JOS.  M.  OCALLAGHAN  CO. 

99  Portland  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 


ROSENFELD  COMPANY 

221  Ivy  Street,  N.  E. 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


GRETHER  &  GRETHER,  Inc. 

728  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Your  decorator  or  furniture  dealer  ran  supply  you 
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^^^HE  formal  dignity  of  an  18th  Century  Pine  Panelled 

V^   J  Room  lends  its  background  to  this  attractive  g,roup 

now  presented  at  Lans. 

•  •  •  • 

A  fine  Hepplewhite  sofa  covered  in  heavy  tan  linen  exquisitely  embroidered, 
in  a  charming,  design  of  soft  colorings.  An  excellent  example  of  the  same  period 
is  a  graceful  open  arm  chair  covered  in  antique  red  damask.  One  of  a  pair  of 
Chippendale  open  arm  chairs  covered  in  petit  point  and  embroidered — is  shown 
in  this  unit.  A  distinctive  bookcase  of  mellow  walnut  enhances  the  singular 
charm  of  this  £roup  of  18th  Century  inspiration. 


Just  arrived'.  New  shipment,  from 
England.  18th  Cent/try  furniture, 
mahogany  or  walnut.  Also  bric-a- 
brac,  china,  etc. 


IAKS 


Decorators  and  connoisseurs  are 
cordially  invited  to  visit  the  Lans 
shop  where  this  group  is  now  on 
exhibition. 


554  Madison  Avenue      New  York 


840  No.  Michigan  Ave.      Chicago 
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FINE     LIVING...  *JZ  c^L< 

FURNISHED     APARTMENTS    MAY    NOW    BE    PRE-VIEWED 

Xhree  completely  furnished  floors,  now  on  view  at 
The  Waldorf-Astoria,  illustrate  an  innovation  in  New  York  living.  They  present  a  series  of  beautiful  homes, 
done  by  world-famous  decorators.  Each  has  its  own  individuality  .  .  .  each  has  privacy  ...  yet  no  financial 
investment  or  personal  responsibility.  A  lease,  or,  if  you  prefer,  an  arrangement  terminable  at  will.  Rentals 
in  scale  with  present-day  ideas.  The  Waldorf-Astoria  will  open  October  1,  1931  .  .  .  Park  to  Lexington 
i  to  50th  .  .  .  New   York.   Information   office,  corner  Park  and   Fiftieth,  ELdorado  5-3000. 


THEWALDORhASTORIA 


/; 


ARTS   &   DECORATION      ■  ■  ,,1,     Volume   XXXV.   Number    I.   Publication  Office,  ">7S  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Subscription  price,  $6.00  a  year; 

two  years,  ifin.uii:  tin  12.00  irelgn  subscriptions,  Ji.iio   additional    for   postage;   Canadian   subscription.   $0.50    additional.    Entered   as  second-class 

matter  March    ..  1919,  .  ..„.,.  tMl.  a,.,  ,,,  Marcn  s_  ist;i.  Copyrighted  1931,  by  Arts  &   Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  Registered  V.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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Please  know  that 
you  are  welcome  at 
our  Madison  Ave- 
nue salons.  The  card 
ot  ymr  decorator  or 
dealer  will  introduce 
you. 


C^HE  safi 


est  investment  m  any  age  is  m  tlie  product  ol  tnat  age  s  genius.  It  is  tins 
tliat  leads  so  many  to  invest  in  tlie  Iurniture  ol  Jacques  JJodart.  -Painstakingly  constructed,  it 
increases  m  value  as  it  mellows.  JVLoreover,  tliese  pieces  in  time  will  grow  rarer,  since  eacli 
year  sees  a  lurtner  tmnning  in  tlie  ranks  ol  tliose  liand-craltsmen  capable  ol  sucli  work,    x  in  ally, 

since   it    rellects    tlie   inspired    epochs   ol    Xrench  /V/y  iO/yy//9A 

I    .         T  t>    1        r       •  •  (~}  J  RUBY  s*  CHAPMAN> Pres- 

design,    Jacques    Bodart    Iurniture   must   remain  l^jy    ^ANTIQUES  &  REPRODUCTIONS 

New  }  orJc:  385  .Madison  Avenue 
Untouched        Dy        tlie        HuctuatlOnS        ol        Style.  Los  Angeles:  5514  WiUiire  Blvd.  In  Paris:  11,  Rue  Payenne 


wno. 
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fust  as  with  each  retelling,  old 
legends  increase  in  mysterious 
charm  and  beauty,  so  do  the  fine- 
ly conceived  pieces  of  our  de- 
signers mellow  and  increase  in 
loveliness  with  the  passing  of 
the  years. 


It  is  the  function  of  this  company  to  produce  furniture  which  in  the  hands  of  the  Interior  Decorator  will  be- 
come an  actual  part  of  the  room  for  which  it  is  ordered.  The  Interior  Decorator  and  his  client  will  find  here  in- 
sting  models  of  rare  beauty  that  are  available  in  such  a  variety  of  treatments  that  their  proper  selection, 
together  with  the  other  appointments  of  the  room,  becomes  a  distinct  decorative  problem  resulting  in  an 
artistic  achievement. 


artistic  achievement. 

Qecorators  Furniture  (So, 

Desigmrs,  Importers  £?*  Manufacturers 

.■a.  TV  I  I    •  A 


,  Importers  £?*  Manufacti/n. .. 

383  Madison  Avenue 

New  York 


INC 


>■ 
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INTERIORS 
ANTIQUES 


IRENE  5IDL1 


1952  N.  MICHIGAN   AVE 
CHICAGO    I  LIS. 


SUPERIOR 
-6Z55- 


ANTIQUES 

INTERIORS 

Sketches     in     color     or     photo- 
graphs  of  furniture   submitted. 

ELIZABETH    DOOLITTLE,    Inc. 

906    N.    Michigan    Ave. 

Tel.  Superior  9260 


ROSALIE 

ROACH 

FASSFTT 

Artistic  furnishings  for 

Town  and  Country 

homes 

820    Tower    Court — Chicago 

Telephone  Buv 


Jessica  Treat 

Interior  Decor.it/on 


1803  HARLEM  BOULEVARD 

ROCKFORD,   ILLINOIS 

Phone  Main  900 


Mrs.  Ralph  Small 
Antiques  Interiors 


A 


700  No.  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago 


Alberta-Barnes-Bed  II 
Florence  Barker 

Associate 

cJn  teriors 

866  North  Wabash  Avenue 


Annette 

Kellogg 


Colt 


OF    CHICAGO 

INTERIORS 
FURNISHINGS 

CONSULTING 

i    17   EAST   DIVISION   STREET 
SUPERIOR    9850 


vr 


ara 


d\y.  Ip|« 


940  North  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


ANTIQUES 
INTERIORS 


Tel. 

Superior 


(     0577 
\     2631 


D.    LORRAINE    YERKES 

Interiors.  Fine    Wallpapers. 

Antiques. 

Unique  tiles  in  special 
designs  of  fish,  birds,  ani- 
mals, and  conventional  de- 
signs have  been  executed 
most  successfully. 

820  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Tel:  Sup.  7739 


WOMEN 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS' 

ASSOCIATION  OF 

CHICAGO 

tfousc  t  urnishing  is  a  serious  business.  kJne 
mistake  in  judgment  of  what  colors  to  com= 
bine/  the  proper  draperies  to  use/  the  selection 
ol  your  rugS/  or  anything  so  simple  in  the  lay= 
man's  opinion  as  the  grouping  and  disposition 


,/' 


/, 


d  de 


of  your  furniture  and  decorative  accessories/ 
and  all  the  labor  and  expenditure  is  gone  to 
produce  the  very  situation  you  determine  to 
avoid.  Why  risk  this  result,  when  it  costs  no 
more  to  engage  a  competent  decorator  than  to 
undertake  the  work  alone  I  Any  one  or  the 
interior  decorators  listed  on  this  page/  or  other 
members  or  the  association/  will  be  pleased  to 
discuss  your  interior  decorating  plans  with  you. 


CD.  Macpherson 

Inc. 

Painting  Decorating 

Furnishings 

Designed  and  Executed 
In  Our  Own  Work  Shops 

Evans  ton,  Illinois 


MABEL   SCHAMBERG 

INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

Woman's    Athletic    Club 

630   No.    Michigan    Boulevard 

CHICAGO 

DECORATIVE    ART    OBJECTS 
ANTIOUES  REPRODUCTIONS 


CLARK- 
FULKERSON 

Designers  & 

Furnishers 

of    Interiors 

628  CHURCH  ST. 

EVANSTON 


CHARLOTTE 
ELTON 

WHITEHEAD 

INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 

305  WEST  ORMSBY   AVENUE 

LOUISVILLE,    KENTUCKY 


Mabel  Mathilde 

DODSONANDKLEMM 

INC. 

STUDIO  816 
■  410  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 
CHICAGO 

INTERIOR   DECORATIONS 

Telephone:  Wabash  3707 


FLORENCE   ELY   HUNN 

A  slight  remodelling 
often  improves  the  ef- 
fect of  a  whole  room. 
Let  us  advise  with  you 
and      submit     estimates. 

101   EAST  OAK  STREET 
Superior  2  132 


Miss  Gheen, 


THE   DECORATION 
OF         HOUSES 

ANTIQUES     AND 
OBJECTS     OF     ART 

620  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


54    East   57th   St. 
NEW    YORK.    N.    Y. 


CATH€RIN€  R£CKITO 

FURNISHING     AND     INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


ELEVEN     EAST     HURON     STREET 
CHICAGO.      ILLINOIS 


Grace  G.  Weigle 

Interior  Furnishing 


909   LINDEN   AVENUE 
HUBBARD    WOODS.    ILLINOIS 

Tel.  Winnetka  3350 
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LEADERSHIP 

An  automobile  does  not  attain  leadership  simply  because  its 
builders  so  desire.  The  success  of  a  manufacturer's  efforts  is 
measurable  only  by  the  attitude  of  owners.  The  original 
acceptance,  among  fine  car  owners,  of  the  front-drive  Cord  was 
significant.  As  the  number  of  Cord  owners  steadily  increases, 
and  as  their  experience  lengthens,  the  Cord's  margin  of  leader- 
ship widens  daily.  If  you  have  never  driven  a  Cord  we  invite 
you  to  do  so.  That  is  the  only  way  to  learn  of  its  many  exclu- 
sive advantages,  including  ease  of  handling,  safety,  road 
comfort    and    absence    of    fatigue    to    driver    and    passengers. 

BROUGHAM  S2395  ■  SEDAN  $2395  •  CONVERTIBLE  CABRIOLET  $2495  •  CONVERTIBLE  PHAETON  SEDAN  S2595 
PriceH  f.  o.  h.  Auburn*  Indiana.  Equipment  other  than  stantlunl.  extra.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 

AUBURN   AUTOMOBILE   CO.,   AUBURN,   IND. 


CORD 

FRONT     DRIVE 


AUGUST,  1931 
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yi  Cpleasant  Surprise  ^Awaits  'You 


( .  7  f.\\']\  you  received  the  impres- 
^J  v  sion  tint  Kittinger  Distinctive 
Furniturej   is   beyond  your   scope   <>l 

investment?  While  it  is  true  that  our 

Period  reproductions  and  adaptations 

are  found  in  many  ol  America  s  fines! 
homes,  executives  offices  and  clubs, 
this  is  so  because  loading  dealers  and 
decorators  recognize   the   faithfulness 

of  our  designs  and  a  rares  old-world 
feeling  of  skilled  craftsmanship.  Many 
pieces  could  have  been  selected  thaL_ 
cost  far  more  than  Kittinger  Furni- 
ture ! 

There  are  over  700  pieces  in  thes 
Kittinger  line  ....  all  inspired  by  the 
finest  Period  designs  and  all  fashioned 
from   Solid   American  Walnut,   Solid 


_//  cYW/r  <>/  Our  SNeiv  §>h,owroom  in 
SNew  "York  Gity.  .  .  385  jY(adison  yive. 


Other  Showrooms   in 


Buffalo 

At  Factory 
N.Elmwood  Ave. 


Chicago 

433  East  Erie  St. 


Los  Angeles 

At  Factory 
1300S.Googm<  I,  Bl\ 


Honduras  Mahogany  and  Solid  Oak 
in  keeping  with  the  best  of  traditional 
cabinetry. 

These  pieces  are  skillfully  and  sub- 
stantially built  for  the  enjoyment  of 
this  and  future  generations.  And  yet 
.  .  .  Kittinger  production  methods  have 
made  this  distinctive  furnitures  avail- 
able to  the  family  of  moderate  income. 

The  booklet,  '"The  Charm  of  a  Liv- 
ables  Home,"  contains  many  sugges- 
tions for  effective  groupings  and  illus- 
trates the  scope  of  the  Kittinger  line 
for  the  home  and  executives  office.  A 
copy  may  be  secured  at  any  of  our 
showrooms  or  by  sending  your  request 
to  Kittinger  Company,  189S  Elmwood 
Aves.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


KITTING  E 

^^   Distinctive     Fu. rnitur 


Sold 


y 


L  e  a  d  in 


g 


F  ii  r  niture 


Dealers 


a  n 


Interior  Decorators 
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DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


HL  A.  ELSBERG 


Antique  Textiles 


OF  ALL   PERIODS 


FOR   DEALERS,   DECORATORS    AND   ARCHITECTS 


40  EAST  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Announcing  .  .  ♦  . 

our  new  address 

175  East  60th  Street,  New  York 

This  new  Showroom  combines  the 
facilities  of  both  our  former  places, 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  clients. 

MANTELS       •       FIREPLACE       EQUIPMENT 


Achippi  ndale  mahog- 
bool  i  .i  i     -with 
satinwood  inlay  and  galli  r;    top 
".'I  qualitj  u hose  rare 

he  go] 
craftsmanship.    One    of   a 
ing  collection  of  importani 
of    old     English     o»  |7C  r\c\ 

•M/  o00 


<6ro£benor 
(galleries, Utix 

770    Madison    Ave,    New    York 


3ltaltait  ana  Spanish.  Antiques 


MARBLE    AND    STONE 
GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 

<©eo.  m.  Jfunfe 

802  ILcxington  9ucnuc      flc\u  JJovU 
near  Goth  Street 


GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Bronze    Statue, 

21"    high, 

S125. 

Pomfciaii   Stoue 

Lead 

Terra  Coiia 

Marble 


THE  ERKINS 
STUDIOS 

251  Lexington  Ave. 

<it  ZZIh  Street 
New  York 


uiusiuiirii  catalooue  tent  fur  too 


From  the  Smart  Shops  and 
Antique  Galleries 

By  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 

^ANTIQUE   furniture,  both   16th      iron  torcheres  and  candlesticks  are 


and  17th  Century  Italian  and 
Spanish,  has  been  received  in  the 
recent  shipments  of  George  W. 
Funk  in  an  interesting  showing  of 
desks,  chest  of  drawers,  credenza, 
chairs  and  tables  of  all  sizes,  in 
which  the  small,  occasional  types 
are  featured,  adaptable  to  all  uses. 


Italian  walnut  12lh  Century  chest  of  draw- 
ers and  stool,  covered  in  needlework  and 
blue  velvet.  Spanish  gilded  wood  lecturn. 
17th  Century  altar  piece.  By  courtesy 
Ceorge  W.  Funk,  862  Lex.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Other  notable  pieces  are  the 
stools,  such  as  that  illustrated, 
covered  in  old  Florentine  needle- 
work, and  many  beautiful  mirrors 
in  their  original  gilded  frames. 
Fabrics  for  hangings  and  coverings 
are  also  to  be  found  here  in  quan- 
tity, in  richly  colored  damasks  and 


w  i   i    >■■    ■   »'»'i   t   mni  )»  »   »    ■   » 


other  decorative  accessories  of  note. 

INTERIOR  furnishing  in  which 
beautiful  old  wallpapers  form 
the  keynote  of  the  scheme  has 
inspired  Isabella  Barclay  to  as- 
semble a  rare  collection  of  18th 
Century  French  papers  and  painted 
canvases  from  which  to  choose. 
With  such  rare  examples  as 
the  "Hunt  in  the  Forest  of 
Compiegne,"  complete  in  a  set 
of  44  running  feet,  made  by 
Jacquemart  et  Benard,  suc- 
cessors to  Revillon,  yet  bear- 
ing the  Revillon  seal,  or  the 
equally  decorative  papers  of 
Dufour  the  beauty  of  a  set- 
ting is  assured.  In  the  smaller 
groups,  the  papers  are  often 
shown  in  screen  panels,  that 
may  be  removed  and  applied 
to  a  wall  surface.  In  the  paint- 
ed canvases,  the  decoration 
varies  from  running  flower  de- 
signs on  soft  blue  grounds  to 
the  darker,  richer  tones,  as  in 
that  intended  as  a  cartoon  for 
a  Soho  tapestry  in  three  panels. 
Borders  with  Louis  XVth 
and  XVIth,  Empire  and  Di- 
rectoire  motifs  form  another  dis- 
tinctive collection,  here.  There  are, 
as  well,  rare  Aubusson  rugs,  mar- 
ble mantels,  tole  candelabra  and 
side  brackets  with  flower  spray 
branches,  and  four  remarkably  fine 
terra-cotta  garden  figures  by  Bou- 
chardon  weathered  a  deep  brown. 


One  of  six  panels,  18  running  ft.,  early  19lh  Century  French  paper 
by  Dufour,  "Monuments  of  Paris."  The  colorings  combine  blue,  yel- 
low and  green.  Courtesy  Isabella  Barclay,  Inc.,  16  E.  53rd  St.,  N.Y.C. 


embroidered  silks.  Mr.  Funk's  col- 
lection of  alabaster,  both  modern 
and  old,  is  likewise  unique  in  offer- 
ing unusual  shapes  for  lamp  bases 
and  for  ornamental  purposes.  Ar- 
chitectural paintings  and  wrought 


^♦jODERN  furniture  manufac- 
tured for  wholesale  and  retail 
buyers  by  Vollmer  Inc.,  in  alumi- 
num, chromium,  brush  nickel  and 
copper  with  glass  and  bakelite 
table  tops,  offers  a  variety  of  de- 


Rejvr  to  this  paiio  when  shopping 
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Reproduction  of  J 
hand-carved  <>nk.  wit 
inlay.  Desirable  for 
Ashforth  Shops,  Inc. 


Combination  bridge  and  coll  it  table, 
brushed  nickel  base,  bakelite  top.  In- 
direct reading  lamp.  Square  tubing 
ehair,    bine    Permatex    Beat.    Conrtesj 

Vollmer.   Inc..  227  K.    15th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

signs     in     the 
contributions 

by  leading 
modernists, 
such  as  the 
Hoffman's  and 
others  of  equal 
prominence. 
As  an  ex- 
ample of  com- 
bined con- 
veniences an 
aluminum 
tubing  tele- 
phone stand  is 
to  be  men- 
tioned for  its 
many  advan- 
tages. This 
consists  of  a 
black  lacquer 
telephone  shelf 
with  an  ad- 
joining seat,  covered  in  black  rep, 
and  convenient  racks  for  books. 
Another  innovation  is  the  table 
illustrated,  which  may  be  lowered 
and  used  as  a  coffee  stand  or  raised 
for  bridge.  The  nests  of  tables  and 
smoking  stands  are  also  of  in- 
terest, likewise  the  desk  sets 
and   lamps   of   various   types. 

pURXITURE  of  period  de- 
sign, made  for  the  trade  and 
the  decorators  in  their  own 
factory,  is  presented  by  the 
Ashforth  Shops  in  a  creditable 
showing  of  fine  pieces. 

Using  only  the  best  of  kiln- 
dried    wood    these    manufac- 
turers supply  reproductions  in 
an  antique  finish  or  polished 
glass  lacquer  surface  that  vies 
in  beauty  with  the  old,  so  skil- 
fully   is    the    work    executed. 
Following     the     designs     and 
adaptations   of   period   motifs   by 
John  Edward  Mover,  each  piece  is 
made  a  careful  study  until  it  be- 
comes a  finished  product  in  hand 


carving  and  superior  workmanship. 
Special  designs  are  also  executed 
by  these  Shops,  as  well  as  over- 
stuffed pieces  in  which  modern  out- 
line are  featured  in  the  frames. 

|EATHER  work  of  the  finest 
kind  with  hand  tooled  gold,  as 
applied  to  practical  accessories  for 
the  house,  by  the  Florentine  Craft 
Co.,  combine  utility  with  beauty. 
To  meet  each  requirement,  just 
the  proper  proportions  are  studied 
such  as  the  case  illustrated,  in- 
tended for  a  French  telephone. 
This  is  beautifully  lined  with  silk 
and  velvet  and  can  be  made  in  any 
colored  leather  to  harmonize  with 
other  decorations.  With  this  is  a 
leather  cover  for  the  telephone 
book,  equally  attractive. 

Backgammon  sets,  too,  are  made 
for  every  purpose  such  as  in  the 
usual  table 
size;  that  suit- 
able for  travel- 
ing, as  illus- 
trated, which 
fits  snugly  into 
the  suitcase  or 
valise,  and  the 
small  pocket 
size.  Among 
other  accesso- 
ries may  be 
added  the  com- 
plete appoint- 
ments for  a 
desk;  waste 
baskets,  some 
with  cinnabar 
inserts,  photo- 
graph folios, 
and  frames; 
atlas  and  dic- 
tionary covers, 
book  ends,  cig- 
aretteboxesandmagazine  floor  racks 
in  Florentine  and  colored  leather. 

y/ICTORIAN    furnishings    that 

comprise  so  definite  a  part  of 

Bruce  Buttfield's  decorative  work, 


acobean  cupboard  in 
b  boxwood  and  ebony 
dining  room.  Courtesy 
,  316  E.  61st  St.,  N.Y.C. 


Florentine  leather  hand  tooled  telephone 
case  with  bronze  plaque.  Any  color,  red 
and  black  tooled  backgammon  set,  6"  x  10". 
41so  comes  in  other  sizes.  Courtesy  Flor- 
entine Craft  Co.,  54  W.  21st  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


by  no  means  exclude  period  types 
and  Georgian  interiors,  in  which 
Mr.  Buttfield  has  produced  some 
of  his  most  intriguing  backgrounds. 


Louis  XV  walnut  and 
rosewood  desk. — Early  18th 
Century  armchair  (set  of 
6). 


Over  1200  pieces 
of  distinctive  au- 
thentic antiques  of 
the  1 6th  to  the  19th 
Century. 


Antique    Marble    &    Stone    Architectural    Pieces    *    Wrought 
Irons  Y  Furniture  Y  Panels  &  Decorative  Paintings  and  Fabrics. 


LUIGI  G.  PACCIARELLA 


168  East  51st  Street 


New  York 


PLAZA    STUDIOS 

385  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

LAMPS  &  SHADES  OF  DISTINCTIVE 
CHARACTER  &  QUALITY 


A  beautiful  old  early  English  Mantel  with  exquisite  carving. 


t  *•  IW1'.  (< 


251-253  East  33rd  Street 


One  of  many  chimney 
pieces  in  our  large 
collection  of  period 
mantels  in  different 
colors   of  marble. 

iHautcl  ^>ljoppc 

(Southard  Co.) 


New   "1  mk  City 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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SUN  PARLOR,  YACHT, 

TERRACE  AND  GARDEN 

FURNITURE 


"OCKING  CH^st 


Some  of  our  installa- 
tions; The  New  Breakers 
of  Palm  Beach,  Whitehall, 
Seminole  Club,  Miami 
Biltmore,  Dunes  Club, 
Fishers  Island  Club  and 
most  prominent  homes  and 
clubs  in  America. 


FRFF     ILLUSTRATED     CATALOG 


Grand  Central  Wicker  Shop  Int. 

217  E«$t425tNewYorIi 


T?-*** 


■ 


ROOKWOOD 
POTTERY 

(Supreme     technical     quality     witn 

notable    design    makes    rA.ook.wood 

distinguisned  as  among  toe  world  s 

greatest  ceramics 

This  artist-signed  piece,  or  one  equally  choice 
in  color,  form  and  texture  will  be  found  at  the 

following  exclusi  tives: 

Txjjany  and  Co.t  Jewelers,  7*lcw  YotJ(  City, 
U.  Altman  an  i  ( '".,  "Hew  York  City;  Prakrit.  1$ 
Loescr  and  yn,  Strawbridge  and 

Clothier,  Philadelphia;  Marshall  Field  <u 
Chicago;  Schcri  ,   Inc.    liostov 

King  and  Co  .  I'rock  and  Co.,  Los 

Angeles;  Dulin  rtnJ  Martin  Waih(ngton,D.  C; 

■  \  lion 
quality  represents  the  pottery  exclusively  in  your 
city.  Wc  invite  your  rfirci    inquiry. 

ROOKWOOD  POTTERY 
CINCINNATI 


For  example,  as  a  departure  and 
suggesting  the  modern,  in  a  re- 
cently completed  commission,  the 
living  room  showed  two-toned 
white  walls  with  an  oyster  white 
carpet.  All  window  draperies  were 
white  and  the  Victorian  furniture 
finished  in  white  with  white  velvet 
coverings.  The  piano,  too,  was  given 
the  same  finish.  White  pleated  and 
smocked  linen  lamp  shades  were 
used  and  color  only  introduced  in 
tall  crystal  vases  filled  with  bril- 
liant flowers  and  in  touches  of 
colored  glass,  here  and  there. 

In  outdoor  iron  furniture,  Mr. 
Buttfield  has  acquired  some  excep- 
tional examples  of  the  Victorian 
era  originally  used  in  old  ceme- 
teries, but  in  their  present  day  pres- 
entation painted  in  glowing  shades 
of  pink  and  yellow,  as  well  as 
white.  He  has  likewise  revived  iron 
urns  of  classic  outlines,  formerly 
used  on  lawns,  and  iron  animals, 
such   as   amusing   deer  and   dogs. 


Reproduction  19th  Century  hanging 
shelf,  white  finish.  Bisque  hand  vases; 
Staffordshire  group  and  glass  fruit  and 
goblet  of  the  period.  Courtesy  of  Bruce 
Buttfield,    12    W.    8th    St.,    N.    Y.    C. 

k^ODERN  decoration  and  furni- 
ture, designed  and  executed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  group 
of  architects  that  control  the 
S.P.R.  Galleries,  is  featured  by 
these  galleries.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral interesting  decorative  items 
that  have  originated  here,  such  as 
the  triple  flower  vase  in  which 
three  cone-shaped  containers  of 
graduated  size,  in  white,  yellow 
and  green  "lass,  fit  within  each 
other,  making  a  charming  and 
most  unusual  flower  holder.  A  pew- 
ter bowl  of  original  design  with 
broad  leaves  radiating  from  the 
base,  as  its  only  decoration,  is  an- 
other  designed  in   their  studio. 

In  conjunction  with  the  modern, 
period  decoration  covering  the 
ISth  Century  English  and  French, 
as  well  as  the  Colonial  is  also  car- 
ried out  to  comply  with  the  pos- 
sible   preferences   of   their   clients. 


Aluminum  tubing  barkgammon  and 
checker  table  with  Macassar  ebony  re- 
versible top,  inlaid  with  pewter  and 
hollvwood  around  the  sides.  Courtesy 
S.P.R.  Galleries,  40  E.  49th  St..  N.Y.C. 

pURXISHING  the  interior  of 
the  house  to  make  it  a  livable 
and  interesting  home,  free  from  the 
spectacular  is  the  endeavor  of  Miss 
Zuckermann  of  the  Georgian  Gal- 
leries with  the  cooperation  of  Gen- 
naro  D'Onofrio,  who  is  associated 
with  her.  In  favoring  the  Federal, 
Adam,  Duncan  Phyfe,  18th  Cen- 
tury English  and  late  French  peri- 
ods, Miss  Zuckermann  has  found 
attractive  backgrounds  for  the  col- 
orful chintzes  and  silks,  which  she 
has  a  special  talent  in  combining. 
As  an  example,  one  of  her  coun- 
try house  morning  rooms  shows  a 
mauve  wisteria  pattern  chintz  on 
a  gray  ground,  as  the  curtains; 
green  moire  covering  a  Sheraton 
satinwood  sofa  and  green  brocade 
on  a  comfortable  English  armchair. 
A  velvet  covered  footstool  repeats 
the  wisteria  note.  Another  pleasing 
combination  appears  in  a  sun  porch 
done  in  Chinese  yellow  with  green 
and  mulberry,  very  cheerful. 

In  carrying  out  her  work,  Miss 
Zuckermann  first  studies  the  per- 
sonality of  her  clients  so  that  she 
may  work  in  complete  harmony 
with  their  ideas  and  reconcile  them 
consistently  to  the  outline  of  her 
decorative   plan    for   their   homes. 


Reproduction  Chippendale  mahoganj 
armchair  with  tapestry  covering.  Late 
17th  Century  walnut  English  table  with 
hexagonal  top.  Courtesy  Georgian 
Galleries,    100    E.   58th    St.,    N.    Y.   C. 

|AMPS    and    metal    lighting    fix- 
tures, brackets,  flower  pot  hold- 
ers, trays  and  boxes,  classified  by 
Kannc    and    Bessant    as    "metal- 


NETSCHERTS 

ARTIFICIAL 
FLOWER  BORDER 
EVERLASTING 

PATENT     APPLIED 

T 


Artificial 
Flower  Window  Border 

everlasting,  attached  to  inside  of 
window  frame  by  slight  pressure 
(illustration  shows  window  partly 
open).  Select  your  favorite  flowers 
and  colors  to  harmonize  with  cur- 
tains or  draperies,  18  inches  long, 
each  $1.50.  Mention  color  pre- 
ferred. 

Write   for    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 
No.    15  MAILED  FREE. 

Agents    Wanted 

FRANK  NETSCHERT  INC. 

61    Barclay  St.  New  York,   N.  Y. 


An  Essential  Part 
of  Decorative  Treatment 

Two  of  24  models,  priced 
from  $15.  on  display  at  our 
showrooms.  274  Madison 
Avenue. 

Catalogue  on  request. 
tsk  jor  representative  to  rail. 

ARTCRAFT 

RADIATOR  ENCLOSURES 

274   Madison   Ave.,  New  York   City 

LKxhijItoii     J-t47ll 
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Mahogany  folding  top  >i<l<-  table  made 
1>\  \  irginia  Craftsmen.  Tole  lamp, 
cigarette  box,  ashtra]  and  planl  hold- 
er, anj  color.  Conrtesj  Kanne  8 
Bessant,  In,..  460  W.  34tfa  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

liques"  are  made  in  their  nun  fac- 
tory for  general  distribution  to  the 
trade  and  specialty  shop-. 

Equally  important  as  a  feature 
of  their  work  are  the  mirror  glass 
novelties  and  trays — one  consist- 
ing of  a  single  piece  of  oval  mirror 
glass  bordered  by  a  wide  brass  gal- 
lery, being  an  exact  copy  of  a 
beautiful  old  glass  tray  at  .Monti- 
cello,  the  home  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. In  lamps,  there  are  many  new 
types  shown  in  tole,  silver,  brass 
and  copper,  as  well  as  pewter  in 
the  early  American  lamps. 

As  an  additional  feature  of  their 
business  this  firm  has  become  the 
New  York  representatives  of  the 
Virginia  Craftsmen  of  Harrisburg, 
Va.,    makers   of   authentic,    hand- 


the    reproductions    are    from    this 
source,    perfect    in    every    detail. 

y^NTlQUE  furniture  supple- 
mented by  well-made  reproduc- 
tions at  attractive  prices,  comprise 
the  extensive  stock  of  Lans  Madi- 
son Avenue  shop. 

Xotably  among  the  latter  are 
the  many  small  and  generally  use- 
ful tables,  some  of  which  are  copies 
of  the  larger  English  tables  with 
galleries,  modified  in  size  for  smok- 
ing stands  and  sofa-end  use.  In 
the  more  important  furniture,  are 
18th  Century  English  break-front 
cabinets,  secretaries  and  other 
pieces  in  yew  wood,  walnut  and 
mahogany,  as  well  as  three  part 
pedestal  dining  tables  with  chairs. 

Supplementing  an  exceptional 
collection  of  rare  old  English  china 
tea  and  dessert  services,  the  au- 
tumn  importations  are  to  include 


Reproduction  mahogany  Chinese  Chippen 
■  Jale  tea  tahle  with  Crown  Derby  tea  serv 
Ke,  part  of  an  original  38  piece  set.  Cour 
tesy   Lans,   544   Madison   Avenue,   N.  \.  C 

made  reproductions  of  antique  fur- 
niture. Having  been  granted  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  reproducing 
the  historic  antiques  of  Thomas 
Jefferson's  famous  home,  many  of 


Directoire  metal  lamp,  Empire 
green 'finish.  Stretched  peach  col- 
ored ~ilk  shade  edged  with  green 
velvet.  Courtes)  of  the  Plaza 
Studios,  385  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

complete  sets  of  glass,  both 
Bristol  and  Waterford  copies 
of  the  old,  consistent  with  the 
present  day  dining  table.  Shef- 
field is  also  provided  in  trays, 
candlesticks  and  vegetable 
dishes,  copies  of  old  designs. 

IAMPS  of  distinctive  and  re- 
strained design,  in  keeping 
with  the  interiors  in  good  taste 
for  which  they  are  intended, 
are  made   for   the   decorators 
and  dealers  by  the  Plaza  Stu- 
dios showing  period  influence. 
In    these    an    even    larger 
range  of  design  is  shown  this 
season  in  their  new  fall  mer- 
chandise, than  in  a  number  of 
years,  in  keeping  with  the  wide 
scope  of  usage  to  which  the 
Plaza  Studios'  lamps  are  be- 
ing applied.  Of  outstanding  in- 
terest for  example,  are  the  period 
designs    such    as    Directoire    and 
Empire    with    their    adaptations. 
There  is  also  an  attractive  silver 
urn  lamp  vase,  engraved  with  a 


Complete  Interiors 

also 

The  Renovations  of  Rooms 

Attractive   color   schemes,    architectural 
background   and   arrangement,  specially 
designed  to  reflect  the  owner's  person- 
ality   and    preferences. 

Decorative    furnishings    executed    in    our    own 
workrooms.     Moderately     Priced 

GEORGIAN  GALLERY 

Miss    Zuckermann      Mr.    G.    Donofrio 

Consultation  Studio 
400    East    58    Street 
by  appointment  only 
Phone 


t,  <  iiimi  nt  with  a  group- 
nishinffs  and  Antiques. 


Office  and  Workrooms 

110-112  West  26  Street 

Phone 

0137 


WIekersham  2-5758     ClhU,,i   S-01S6 
New   York    City 


CLOSETS  &  BARS 

Closets  tailored  by  Aguilar 
solve  your  wardrobe  prob- 
lems .  .  .  with  their  dust- 
proof  compartments  and 
built-in  drawers. 

AGUILAR 

TAILORED   (JTLOSETS 

Studio  Factory 

572  Park  Ave.  410  E.  68th  St. 

REgent  4-6347-8 


MRS,  EHRICH 


36  East  57th  Street 
New    York 


XVIII   CENTURY  ENGLISH  WING 

CHAIR,    IN   GREEN   LEATHER, 

CIRCA  1770 

Antique  English  Furni- 
ture and  Accessories — 
Pottery  —  Glass- 
Wrought  Iron — English 
and  Continental  Pewter 
— Choice  Linens  from 
Italy,  and  France. 


Loiz€aux  Studios 

DRAP€RI€5 

inTCRIOR  FURniSHIllGS 

UPHOLSTCRY 


305  CAST  47'"  SIR€€T.n€UJ  YORK 
mount  Kisco.n.Y.  PALm  bcach.fla 


(i.   V..  WALTER 

Incorporated 

42.->  E.  53rd  Street 
New   York,   N.   Y. 

Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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One   of   a   pair   of 

Old    Chippendale 

chairs    covered    in 

white  leather 


French  provincial 
desk 


Early   English   Bible 

box   converted   into 

a  desk 

MRS.  GEORGE  TALMEY 
and 

MISS  GEORGIA  TALMEY 

DECORATORS 

8   EAST   66th   ST., 
NEW    YORK 


FINE     FIXTURES 
by    LEHMAN 

tvr 

Manufacturers     of       **     .  v*"-*" 


interior  and  exter^ 
ior  decorative  ob- 
jects since   1889. 


Illustrated:     250 


J.  A.  LEHMAN,  INC. 

162  East  53rd  Street 
New  York  City 


*M 


One  o/  a  Pair  of  iftth  Century  Frames 
— for  Minor  or  Picture,   %h"  x  SI". 

K.   R.    GERRY 

ART  OBJECTS         •  INTERIORS 

8  West  47th  St.     •       New  York 


SPANISH  SUBJECTS 


SKETCHES  OF  NORTHERN  SPANISH 
ARCHITECTURE.  Chamberlain.  More 
than  50  full'page  drawings  in  pen,  pencil 
and  wash.  $10.00 

SPANISH    AND    PORTUGUESE    GAR- 

DENS.  Nichols.  With  over  135  fine  half- 
tone  illustrations.  $10.00 

SPANISH    GARDENS    AND    PATIOS. 

Byne  and  Stanley.  An  authoritative  study 
of  the  subject.  With  175  half 'tone  illus' 
trations  and  5  color  plates.  $15.00 

SPANISH  INTERIORS,  FURNITURE 
AND  DETAILS.  Eberlcin.  From  the  14th 
to  the  17th  century.  450  reproductions. 

$18.00 

SPANISH  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE 
XVI  CENTURY.  Bync  and  Stapley.  200 
illustrations. 

BOOK     DEPARTMENT 

ARTS    &.    DECORATION 


578   MAI),  NUE 


NEW   YORK   CITY 


crest,  which  has  been  copied  from 
one  in  the  American  wing  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  and  in- 
tended for  an  early  American 
room.  Another  reproduction  of  a 
museum  design  is  seen  in  a  candle- 
stick base,  adapted  as  a  table  lamp, 
in  antiqued  brass,  of  much  dignity 
of  line. 

Lamp  shades  are  strictly  of  tai- 
lored silk,  in  gold,  peach  and  am- 
ber colorings  with  some  slight 
elaboration  of  trimming  or  hand 
painted  in  conventional  designs. 

REMODELING  of  rooms  for 
any  period,  interior  decoration 
and  architecture,  represents  the  ac- 
tivities of  McMillen  &  Co.  Yet 
they  favor  the  18th  Century 
French,  English  and  Italian  peri- 
ods, complete  with  their  decora- 
tive accessories  and  details. 

An  interesting  example  of  their 
work  is  a  room  recently  completed 
in  which  the  mod- 
ern feeling  is  ex- 
pressed and  yet  the 
room's  appoint- 
ments have  been 
harmoniously  as- 
sembled from  18th 
Century  French, 
English  and  Italian 
backgrounds 
throughout.  Here, 
at  the  end  of  the 
room,  are  shown 
four  Italian  gilded 
and  white  columns 
with  a  black  and 
gold  frieze.  Gun 
metal  backed  mir- 
rors constitute  the 
side  panels  at  either 
end  of  a  black 
marble  mantel, 
from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing, reflecting  the 
sparkle  of  an  un- 
usually beautiful 
18th  Century  English  crystal  and 
gilt  center  candle  chandelier. 

About  the  room  are  placed  fruit- 
wood  Directoire  armchairs  done  in 
yellow    damask,    Empire     tables, 


Eighteenth  Century  French  con- 
sole, ivory  and  gilt  finish.  Gilt 
bronze  and  white  marble  cande- 
labra and  clock  for  mantel  or 
console.  Courtesy  McMillen  &  Co., 
Inc.,    148    E.    55th    St.,    N.   Y.    C. 


Adam  mantel  of  white  and  Isabella 
marble  with  old  hob  grate.  Courtesy 
Ye  Olde  Mantel  Shoppe.  C.  H.  South- 
ard  Co.,  251   E.  33rd   St.,  N.  Y.   C. 

JVfANTELS  both  old  and  modern 
assembled  at  Ye  Olde  Mantel 
Shoppe  in  variety  in  marble,  stone 
and  wood,  have  been  removed  from 
old  New  York  residences  or 
brought  from  Europe.  Many  show 
graceful  outlines  in  colored  mar- 
bles, such  as  those  of  the  French 
periods,  while 
others,  in  the  18th 
Century  English 
as  in  the  Adam 
mantels,  combine 
white  marble  with 
color  and  center 
panels  within  their 
frieze,  with  lovely 
delicate  carving. 
A  more  impres- 
sive design  is  an 
English  mantel  of 
an  early  date  fol- 
lowing the  Roman 
caryatidean  style 
of  architecture. 
This  also  shows 
a  very  decorative 
center  panel  with 
classic  grouping 
and  a  carved  fe- 
male figure  at  each 
side  of  the  broad 
fireplace    opening. 


Needlepoint  bench  canvas.  18"  x  39"  Chippen- 
dale design  underlaid  in  brilliant  green,  soft 
yellow  and  red.  read)  to  be  worked.  Courtesy 
Henry  Hesse  Inc.,  611  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 

Italian  walnut  side  chairs  and  a 
graceful  settee  of  English  origin 
with  high  curved  ends,  that  stands 
between  two  marble  pedestals  sur- 
mounted by  decorated  old  English 
porcelain   urns,  along   a  sidewalk 


NEEDLEWORK  patterns  on  can- 
vas with  underlaid  designs 
already  to  be  completed  in  a  large 
selection  at  Henry  Hesse's.  These 
have  been  applied  to  many  new 
uses,  such  as  book  ends, 
waste  basket  covers  and 
mules  and  in  the  charming 
evening  purses  worked  in 
petit  point. 

Wall   hangings,   also,   are 
popular  with  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  Jacobean 
and  Normandy  houses  in 
which    they    so    fittingly 
apply.  Coverings  for  radio 
stools  are  likewise  showdf 
in  suitable  size. 
With    the    exhaustive    supply    of 
wools   supplied  by  this   firm  and 
sold  with  their  underlaid  designs, 
the  advantage   so   offered   cannot 
fail  to  impress  one  in  comparison 
with   a  crudely  stamped   pattern. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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w^ith  the  opening  in  the 


early  autumn  ol  the  Waldorl-Astoria  in  New  York,  a  new  standard  of  refined  living  will  be  borne  to 
Americans  —  a  standard  to  which  all  its  exquisite  appointments  and  modern  equipment  will  severally 
contribute,  i  et  something"  else  will  walk  its  broad  corridors  and  inhabit  its  sumptuous  apartments  which, 
though  intangible,  is  as  real  as  any  fitment.  This  something"  is  the  guarded  tradition  ol  ^^aldorf- 
Astoria  service  rendered  to  the  £reat  ol  fenerations  past.  *  In  such  a  milieu,  one  will  expect  to  find 
Mohawk  carpets.    And  find  them  one  will:  in  the  Park  Avenue  entrances,  in  lounges,  dining"  rooms,  and 


in  very  many  exclusive  private  suites  in  the  twin  towers. 


For  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer  in  Mohawk 
Rugs  and  Carpets  write  to:  Contract  Department, 
MOHAWK  CARPET  MILLS,  295  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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W'ood  Carving  for  Nursery  Overmantel 


By  Nina  de  Brenneche 
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I  he  long  gallery  in  the  apartment  of  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Hugh  E.  Murray  with  its  carved  beamed  ceiling, 
casement    windows    and    oak    paneled    doors 


THE  detail  of  this  room  is  exception- 
ally fine — the  furniture  is  Jacobean, 
the  rug,  an  old  Feraghan,  and  the 
chandelier  of  perforated  Spanish  metal 
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A  Tudor  Apartment  Overlooking  Central  Park 

So  Beautiful  and  so  Completely  Harmonious  Is  this  New  York  Home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  E.  Murray  that  One  Expects  Through  the 
Casement  Windows  a  Vision  of  Oak  Forests  and  Mediaeval  Bridges 


French  &.  Co.,  Decorators 


IT  IS  possible  that  in  some  of  the  old 
Elizabethan  castles,  in  the  great  estates 
of  England,  there  may  be  a  rarer  and 
more  elaborate  showing  of  antique  furniture 
and  rugs,  ceilings  and  walls  and  woodwork, 
but  I  doubt  if  any  palatial  home  in  the  world 
has  a  finer  combination  of  comfort  with  an- 
tique beauty  than  is  shown  in  the  apartment 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  E.  Murray,  facing 
the    warm    green    of    Central 

Park,  with  its  little  blue  pools,  

fine  old  trees,  and  blossoming 
shrubs.  The  charm  of  this 
apartment  has  been  effected 
by  the  bringing  together  of 
some  of  the  rarest  and  most 
colorful,  most  alluring  an- 
tiques from  all  over  the  world. 
In  the  dining  room  is  one  of 
the  finest  Jacobean  court  cup- 
boards to  be  found;  there  are 
rugs  from  Feraghan,  and  a 
Trie  Dieu,  reminding  one  of 
the  reverence  shown  religion 
in  the  Renaissance.  There  is  a 
16th  Century  tapestry  in  the 
living  room  with  Lords  and 
Ladies  promenading  to  and 
fro  in  bosky  woods  and  one 
feels  that  these  very  shadowy 
yet  charming  people  would  be 
quite  at  home  in  the  Murray 
apartment  if  they  were  invited 
for  a  dinner  party  or  even 
contract  bridge. 

The  paneling  alone  in  this 
wonderful  home  is  a  priceless 
possession.  In  the  dining  room, 
it  is  carved  oak  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  15th  Century  boi- 
serie,  in  the  library,  it  is  of 
pine  in  delightful  contrast  with 
the  carved  ceiling  and  the 
grilled  bookcases.  In  the  long 
gallery,  which  might  easily 
run  from  fireplace  to  fireplace  in  an  old  Tudor 
home,  only  the  ceilings  and  rafters  are  of 
wood,  richly  carved,  and  the  doors,  of  course, 
are  oak  with  ornate  wrought-iron  trimmings. 
The  library  is  one  of  the  loveliest  rooms  in 
the  house,  with  a  cove  ceiling  and  furni- 
ture all  of  the  18th  Century  in  walnut  and 
mahogany. 

But  nowhere  is  there  a  richer  association 
)  of  color,  form  and  fabric  than  in  the  living 
room,  even  to  the  casement  windows  which 
are  embellished  with  Renaissance  stained 
glass,  and  the  Jacobean  oak  tables  show  por- 
tentous bulbous  legs. 

It  is  not  until  we  reach  Mrs.  Murray's 
bedroom  that  we  feel  a  lighter  note  com- 


ing into  the  color  scheme,  for  here  the  wood 
paneled  wall  is  painted  and  decorated  in 
true  French  style,  with  painted  panels  be- 
tween the  grey  spaces,  and  the  curtains  are 
a  pastel  tone  with  designs  of  flowers  in 
natural  colors.  The  richest  note,  perhaps, 
is  the  jade-green  velvet  which  covers  the 
sides  and  back  of  the  bed  and  forms  the 
coverlid.  This  bed  rests  in  a  recessed  arch. 


The  entrance  hall,  designed  to  suggest  some- 
what the  enchanting  heauty  of  the  gallery 
and  the  rooms  heyond.  The  doors  are  oak, 
linenf old  design,  and  the  furniture  Jacobean 


There  is  a  second  room,  the  daughter's 
bedroom,  furnished  entirely  after  the  old 
French  Provenqal  style,  the  woodwork  in 
cherry  and  the  fabrics  in  gold  and  brown, 
with  walls  a  delicate  rose  and  cupboards  with 
mirrored  doors.  The  effect  is  exceedingly 
quaint  and  charming,  yet  young. 

Old  French  furniture  is  used  in  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray's room  and  the  doors  are  paneled  and 
painted  as  a  fitting  background  for  the  more 
delicate   tones   of   the   fabrics   and   fittings. 


Even  the  hall,  which  makes  the  entrance 
from  the  elevator  to  the  gallery,  is  done 
with  a  sense  of  complete  harmony  and  seems 
definitely  to  lead  up  to  the  rest  of  the  apart- 
ment. The  walls  are  limestone  with  doors  of 
linenfold  carving  after  the  fashion  of  the 
15th  Century,  and  the  floor  is  of  variegated 
slate.  The  long  gallery,  into  which  this  little 
room  leads,  has  windows  and  door  trims  of 
stone,  as  one  would  expect  in 
an  ancient  castle.  The  win- 
dows face  the  court  and  are 
of  leaded  glass  with  stained 
glass  motifs. 

The  chandeliers  throughout 
this  home  are  particularly  ap- 
propriate and  fine.  In  the 
dining  room,  they  are  in 
Gothic  style,  developed  in 
bronze,  with  center  sustain- 
ing figures  of  little  angels,  and 
we  trust  they  are  not  prohibi- 
tion angels  because  in  so  fas- 
cinating a  dining  room,  they 
would  seem  out  of  place.  The 
curious  refectory  table  in  this 
room  is  fitted  with  a  sliding 
top  and  upon  it  rests  a  mat  of 
old  Renaissance  brocade  and 
two  magnificent  Renaissance 
silver  candlesticks.  The  side- 
board is  set  into  the  walls  with 
the  paneling,  which  reaches 
only  a  third  of  the  way  up  on 
the  wall,  beautifully  carved  in 
Gothic  tracery.  The  doors  are 
part  of  the  whole  paneling 
scheme  of  the  room  with  linen- 
fold  panels  and  Gothic  finials. 
Fortunately,  this  lovely 
apartment  is  so  high  up  from 
the  New  York  city  level  that 
it  is  possible  here  to  escape 
corroding  sounds  and  sights, 
and  to  slip  away  into  another 
world  of  great  enchantment — an  environ- 
ment that  brings  back  a  vision  of  knights 
riding  away  on  magnificently  caparisoned 
steeds,  though  not  down  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  ladies  sitting  at  the  casement  windows, 
weaving  vast  tapestries  for  heirlooms,  and 
pretty  maids,  running  to  and  fro  with 
home-brewed  wines  and  baskets  of  flowers, 
and  occasionally  glancing  over  the  balcony 
that  juts  out  beyond  the  leaded  windows, 
for  the  sight  of  a  messenger  who  might 
bring  a  welcome  or  unwelcome  word  of  the 
return  of  the  mighty,  and  often  portly  master 
of  the  castle.  For  these  fair  ladies  were  prac- 
tically prisoners  while  their  lords  made  pil- 
grimages, or  fought  the  neighboring  barons. 
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The  fireplace  in  this  beautiful  living  room  is  of  stone, 
lined  with  herringbone  brick,  and  the  stone  medium 
is  repeated  in  the  arched  opening  leading  to  the 
music  room.  The  paneling,  oak  and  rich  in  tone,  is 
fine  Jacobean  in  the  style  of  the  English  18th  Century 


The  group  before  the  fireplace  in  the  living  room  con- 
sists of  a  walnut  sofa,  upholstered  in  antique  embroi- 
dered velvet,  an  antique  oval-shaped  Italian  table,  and 
nearby,  a  Jacobean  court  cupboard.  The  lamps 
are    old    porcelain    and    the    tapestry    16th    Century 


K 
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Mrs.  Murray's  bedroom  has  the  walls  paneled  in 
wood,  which  is  painted  and  decorated  in  two  tones 
of  French  grey.  V  niche  for  the  bed  lias  cupboards 
on  either  Bide  fitted  with  trays  and  drawers.  The  cur- 
t.iin^    are    brocaded    with    flowers    in    natural    colors 


All  the  furniture  here  are  fine  antique  pieces  and  the 
band-tufted  carpet  is  of  champagne  color — a  most 
restful  and  satisfying  room,  which  is  in  delightful 
contrast  with  the  gorgeousness  of  halls,  galleries  and 
living  rooms  with  their  paneled  walls  and  warm  colors 


> 
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THE  library  lias 
'  the  walls  cov- 
ered with  pine  and 
a  rich  ceiling  of 
hand-modeled 
plaster,  and  there 
are  grilles  in  front 
of  the  bookcases 
to  protect  the  fine 
first  editions.  The 
furniture  here  is 
all  18th  Century  in 
walnut  and  ma- 
hogany and  the 
floor  is  oak,  the 
dark  finish  ac- 
cented by  the  light 
note  of  the  wal- 
nut. The  windows 
overlooking  the 
roof  have  leaded 
glass  trim,  with 
colored  insert  or- 
namental motives 


t 


THE  Gothic  oak 
paneling  in  the 
dining  room  is  de- 
rived from  an  orig- 
inal 15th  Century 
room  at  one  time 
in  a  convent  in  the 
South  of  France. 
The  sideboard  is 
flush  with  the  wall 
and  recesses  back 
and  forms  a  part 
of  the  paneling.  It 
is  flanked  by  two 
compartments 
with  hinged  doors. 
All  of  this  wood 
work  is  beautiful- 
ly carved  in  Gothic 
tracery.  The  refec- 
tory table  is  an 
antique  model, 
the  chairs  are 
Henri  Deuxperiod 


• 
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»  Blown  Glass  Figures  for 
Table  Decoration,  with 
Crystal  Flowers  and  Trees 


These  Graceful  and  Sometimes  Humorous 


Figures  Are  from  an  Exhibition  of  Class 
Shown  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


Courtesy  Mrs.  Marianna  Von  Allesch 


Above — These  ornamental 
blown  glass  figures  are  a 
group  of  dancers  and  musi- 
cians, with  a  slender  tree 
for  accent.  The  stems  and 
trunk  of  the  tree  are  of 
brown  with  twining  branches 
of  clear  white  glass  and  the 
figures  are  in  various  pale 
colors — amber,  rose  and  lav- 
ender, as  well  as  clear  white 


Right — The  supple,  graceful 
figures  known  as  "The  Wres- 
tlers," are  of  clear  white 
blown  glass.  These  can  be 
used  as  a  table  centerpiece 
in  a  bowl  of  flowers,  or 
standing  alone  on  a  black 
glass  table  or  in  the  center 
of  a  long,  shining  mirror. 
It  is  a  fantastic  piece  with 
great     freedom     of     motion 
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Rare  Treasures 

In  Antique  And 

Modern  Silver 


SILVER,  because  of  its  natural  beauty 
and  imperishable  quality,  its  adapt- 
ability, fo  exquisite  workmanship  and 
its  susceptibility  to  brilliant  polish,  seems 
from  ancient  times  to  the  present  day,  to 
have  been  the  most  favored  metal  for  all 
articles  of  utility  and  ornament  designed 
for  table  services  of  magnificence  and 
splendor,  or  for  simple  every-day  use.  In 
view  of  the  marvelous  display  of  antique 
English  and  Colonial  silver,  the  superb  re- 
productions of  treasured  heirlooms  of  past 
centuries  and  in  the  fine  craftsmanship  of 
beautiful  modern  designs,  it  seems  safe  to 
say  that  today  America  leads  the  world. 
If  the  sentiment  expressed  by  John 
Adams  in  a  letter  written  to  his  wife  Abi- 
gail, in  1778,  had  been  shared  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Colonists,  America  would  not 
be  the  treasure  house  of  the  most  superb 
examples  of  the  gold  and  silversmith's  art, 
of  the  finest  jewels,  the  most  magnificent 
tapestries,  silks,  velvets  and  the  rarest 
laces,  for  he  wrote,  "If  I  had  power,  I 
would  forever  banish  and  exclude  from 
America  all  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
alabaster,  marble,  silk,  velvet  and  lace." 
Fortunately  his  opinion  was  not  of  suffi- 
cient weight  to  stop  the  importation  of 
English  silver,  or  to  exterminate  the  flour- 
ishing craft  of  Colonial  silversmiths,  but 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  DANA  B.   MER 


/\N  ivory  silk  effect  dinner  cloth  with  Point 
de  Venice  runner,  courtesy  Mosse,  covers 
this  bridal  dinner  table.  The  sterling  silver  din- 
ner service  is  George  III  style,  "Gadroon" 
pattern  and  the  flatware  is  King  George.  By 
courtesy     Black,    Starr     &     Frost-Gorham,     Inc. 


ID  IGHT — This  graceful  tea  table  is  set  with  a 
'^-  magnificent  sterling  silver  "Repousse"  tea 
service  and  tray  executed  in  the  Francis  First 
manner.  Rich  enough  to  adorn  the  most  lux- 
urious   tea    table.    Courtesy    Reed    and    Barton 


A  RARE  antique  sterling  >ilvcr  "Monteith,"  of 
the  William  III  period,  with  a  scalloped  re- 
movable rim.  This  bowl  was  made  by  John 
Penfold  of  London  in  1696.  These  old  bowls  have 
again    conic    into   popularity.   Courtesy   Cricblon 
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Fine  Antique  Silver  with  Historic 
Associations.  Flaw  less  Repro- 
ductions of  Rare  Examples  and 
Beautiful  Modern  Designs,  Are 
Available  for  tin  Connoisseur, 
the    Collector    or    tin     Hostess 

By  Juliet  and  Flon  in  «    Clarke 


to  just  such  Puritanical  expressions  were 
due  the  wholesale  destruction  of  priceless 
treasures  in  all  the  arts  at  the  time  of 
the  English  Reformation,  for  crimes  seem 
never  to  be  committed  more  whole 
heartedly,  than  in  the  name  of  religion. 
Happily  much  beautiful  antique  silver 
still  exists  in  the  private  collections  of 
Royal  and  ancient  historic  houses,  or  is 
carefully  preserved  in  Museums,  while  in 
recent  years  many  superlatively  fine  pieces 
of  the  most  interesting  periods  have  been 
brought  to  America.  Among  the  fine  ex- 
amples of  antique  historic  silver  on  ex- 
hibition is  a  rare  sterling  silver  "Mon- 
teith".  a  punch  bowl  of  the  William  III 
period  1696  made  by  John  Penfold  of 
London.  The  scalloped  removable  rim  is 
ornamented  with  cherub  heads  and  the 
bowl  has  grotesque  mask  handles.  Other 
interesting  pieces  in  this  collection  are  an 
unusually  large  sterling  silver  sugar  caster, 
ten  inches  high  of  the  Queen  Anne  period, 
1711,  which  bears  the  arms  of  Karon 
Anglesey;  a  silver  '■Warwick  Frame'',  or 
cruet  stand  of  the  George  II  period,  1732, 
with  sugar  caster,  bottles  for  oil,  vinegar, 
cayenne  and  black  pepper  made  by 
Charles  Hatfield  of  London.  Very  rare 
are  the  silver  dishes  for  toasted  cheese, 
with   removable  ebony   handles  and   pan 


THE  handsome  damask  dinner  cloth,  courtesy 
'  Grande  Maison  de  Blanc,  service  plates, 
Lenox  China,  stemware,  Steuben  division,  Corn- 
ing Glass  Co.,  and  the  candelabra,  flower  bowl 
and  flatware  of  the  St.  Dunstan  pattern  sterling 
silver  from  The  Gorham  Co.  are  here  combined 


THIS  dining  table  is  covered  with  a  linen  dam- 
ask  dinner  cloth  of  leaping  stag  design,  cour- 
tesy Mosse,  and  the  entire  sterling  silver  table 
service  and  flatware  is  Mary  the  Second  in   de- 
sign.    By     courtesy     Rogers,     Lunt     &     Bowlen 


PORTION  of  a  magnificent  dinner  service  of 
"sterling  silver  which  was  made  in  England  in 
1783  for  Lord  Cloncurry  of  Dublin,  Ireland, 
The  only  adornment  is  a  simple  beaded  edge. 
Courtesy      Bailey,      Banks      and      Biddle      Co. 
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for  hot  water,  these  are  of  the  George  III  era,  1768  and  were 
made  by  Septimus  and  James  Crespell,  London 

Illustrated  is  a  portion  of  an  important  sterling  silver  dinner 
service  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces,  formerly  the  property  of 
the  late  Lord  Cloncurry  of  Dublin,  a  wealthy  wool  merchant,  who 
was  created  Baron,  in  the  same  year  that  the  Colonies  declared 
their  independence  and  in  1 789  elevated  to  the  peerage.  Each  piece 
bears  the  Cloncurry  crest  and  coat  of  arms,  in  which  one  of  the 
two  animals  supporting  the  shield  is  most  appropriately  a  sheep 
rampant.  The  high  curving  handles  and  shallow  flutings  of  the 
covered  soup  and  sauce  tureens  show  the  classic  influence,  all 
of  the  plates,  platters,  entree  and  vegetable  dishes  have  shaped 
flanges  with  gadroon  mounts,  exquisitely  plain,  dignified  and 
typical  of  its  period  1783,  no  finer 
service  can  be  found  in  either  England 
or  Ireland. 

The  distinguished  silversmith  Paul 
Lamerie  is  represented  by  a  fine  pair 
of  candelabra  dated  1729,  while  splendid 
examples  of  rococo  ornamentation  are 
a  pair  of  tall,  five  branched  candelabra 
with  graceful  acanthus  scrolls.  A  mag- 
nificent set  of  six   candelabra   bearing 


ABOVE — Flat  Point  de  Venice  runner  set, 
'"^  courtesy  James  McCutcheon  &  Co.  The 
fine  epergne  with  original  Waterford  glass 
linings,  silver  table  service  and  flatware, 
Georgian    design.  Courtesy  James  Robinson 


BELOW — Exciuisite  craftsmanship  is  shown 
*-*  in  spreading  tail  of  peacock  and  pheas- 
ants with  adjustable  wings  of  sterling  silver, 
made  in  England.  Courtesy  E.  Schmidt  &  Co. 


the  Hanoverian  crest  and  coat  of  arms  has  especial  interest,  for 
it  was  made  in  London  tor  the  King  of  Hanover,  son  of  George 
First  of  England.  The  most  ornate  workmanship  is  shown  in 
the  set  of  four  magnificent  covered  vases  of  silver  gilt,  royal 
plate  once  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  Among  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  antique  hollow  ware  are  a  pair  of  elaborately  orna- 
mented sterling  silver  entree  dishes,  with  warmers,  the  covers 
surmounted  by  the  Imperial  Crown  of  England  are  further  em- 
bellished by  the  monograms  of  William  Fourth  and  Queen  Mary, 
which  add  so  much  not  only  to  their  beauty,  but  to  their  historic 
interest.  Old  monograms  are  important  to  the  identity  of  such  pieces. 
In  this  same  collection  is  a  fine  silver  gilt  tea  tray  made  in 
Dublin  by  J.  Scott  in  1802,  its  shimmering  surface  is  elaborately 
chased  with  a  flower  and  scroll  design 
and  further  enriched  by  a  central  medal- 
lion enclosing  the  arms  of  its  original 
owner.  For  more  than  a  century  after 
its  introduction  during  the  reign  of 
George  II  the  epergne,  with  its  deli- 
cately pierced  baskets  and  smaller 
matching  trays  of  sterling  silver,  was 
the  most  splendid  table  decoration  of 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


I  EFT — Two  of  a  set  of  four  magnificent  sil- 
*—  ver,  gilt-covered  vases,  royal  plate,  thir- 
teen and  one-half  inches  tall,  originally 
in  the  private  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Sussex.    By     courtesy    Freeman    of    London 


BELOW — This  quaint  sterling  silver  tea 
*-*  pot  has  the  pine  cone  finial  denoting  hos- 
pitality. It  is  copied  from  an  original  by 
Paul   Revere.  From   International   Silver  Co. 
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Painted  Walls  for  More  Permanent  Homes 

Increasingly,     Mural     Painting     1$     Finding    Great     Popularity     in     the    Newer 
Houses  and  Apartments,  Frequently  Furnishing  the  Keynote  of  the  Color  Scheme 


PHOTOGRAPHS   EXCEPT   ONE   BY   MATTIE   EDWARDS   HEWITT 


JAUNTED  panels  are  effectively  used  in  the  entrance  hall  of 
■the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Russell  Feldmann.  The  designs 
are  Chinese  developed  in  Oriental  lacquer,  red,  bright  blue 
and  yellow.  There  is  a  Chippendale  side  table  and  Queen  Anne 
chair    in    Chinese    lacquer.    Hampton    Shops,   Inc.,    Decorators 


LIVING  room  in  the  Park  Avenue  apartment  of  Mrs.  Max 
Danziger  has  the  walls  decorated  with  Chinese  designs, 
and  wood  work  painted  lacquer  red.  The  furniture  is  mostly 
mahogany.  A  gold  Chippendale  mirror  hangs  over  a  red  lacquer 
cabinet.  Furniture,   antiques   and   replicas,   Harry   Meyers   Co. 


PMOTOl-RAPH    BY   JOHN    WALLACE    GILLIES 
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THIS  dining  room  in  the  home  of 
George  Churchill,  Esq.,  is  richly 
decorated  with  murals  hy  Clara  Fargo 
Thomas,  the  landscapes  executed  in 
pale,  opalescent  colorings.  The  archi- 
tectural details  are  painted  to  rep- 
resent pink  marble.  Here,  the  ceiling 
of  the  room  is  pale  blue.  The  floor  is 
terrazzo  and  the  table  is  mahogany, 
while  the  chairs  are  Hepplewhite, 
painted  in  a  tone  which  blends  with 
the  mahogany  and  the  mural  decoration 


THE  panels  in  this  bedroom  are 
'  painted  on  canvas  by  Rome  Rich- 
ardson. The  room  is  predominatingly 
corn  color  while  the  background  of 
the  decorated  panels  is  turquoise  blue 
and  the  chinoiserie  design  is  worked 
out  in  tones  of  brown  and  green.  The 
carpet  here  is  mauve  and  the  draperies 
of  the  bed  are  yellow  satin.  The  beds 
are  reproductions  of  Louis  XVI  and 
bergeres  covered  with  ashes  of  roses 
silk  velvet.  Demarest  &  Co.,  decorators 


i 
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THE  dining  room  in  the  Park  Ave- 
'  nue  apartment  of  Mr.  Bradford 
Brinton  has  the  walls  decorated  with 
murals  of  Canadian  geese  honking 
across  a  background  of  bright  silver 
over  a  marsh ;  painted  by  Thomas 
Wood.  The  curtains  are  orange  satin 
and  above  the  hangings  are  gold  mir- 
rored cornices.  The  walls  make  a  most 
interesting  contrast  in  color  and  tex- 
ture with  the  dark  woods  of  the  fur- 
niture. Ysel,  Inc.,  decorators 


^EW  YORK  living  room  with  paint- 
ed  panels  in  silver  paper  set  into 
walls  of  powder  blue.  A  great  deal  of 
coral  is  used  in  this  design,  which  is 
definitely  "French-Oriental."  The  cur- 
tains here  are  powder  blue  taffeta 
with  pale  coral  inner  curtains.  The 
graceful  armchairs  are  in  blue  and 
gold  damask  upholstery  with  walnut 
frames  and  the  rug  is  silver  grey.  Old 
French  porcelains  are  shown  in  the 
cupboard.  Elizabeth  Peacock,  decorator 
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Oriental  Paintings  of 

Rich  Decorative  Quality 

The  Art  of  China,  more  than  Any  other  Oriental  Land,  Combines 
Well  with  Period  Decorations  and  the  More  Modern  Furnishings 


By   BENJAMIN    MARCH 

Curator  of  Asiatic  Art,  The  Detroit  Institute' of  Arts 


W! 


'HEN  Wu  Dao- 
dsz     vanished 
within   his   own 
landscape,  mural  painting 
as  a  great  secular  art  in 
China    had    reached    its 
climax.  That  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, at  the  end  of  that 
glorious     epoch     of     the 
T'ang   dynasty    in   which 
the    Kai    Yuan    reign    of 
Hsiian    Dsung,    or    Ming 
Mb    '■  1W"  """'     '^^     *W9^C^        Huang,  was  especially  il- 

;_^2B  lustrous.  Wu  is  commonly 

conceded  to  be  the  great- 
est master  of  Chinese  pic- 
torial art,  and  is  reputed 
to  have  painted  in  his 
time  more  than  three  hun- 
dred frescoes  on  the  walls 
of  palaces  and  temples, 
chiefly  in  Lo-yang,  the 
capital.  Then  came  the 
day  when  his  aged  patron, 
the  Emperor,  commanded 
him  to  paint  still  another 
landscape  in  one  of  the 
apartments  of  the  palace. 
The  artist  closeted  him- 
self with  his  work,  and  his 
brush  moved  with  almost 
supernatural  swiftness 
over  the  surface  of  the 
wall.  Presently  he  rested, 
and  the  Emperor  was  in- 
vited to  inspect  the  fin- 
ished picture.  A  scene  of 
wonderful  beauty  was 
spread  before  him. 
Through  forests  in  the 
valleys  winding  streams 
flowed  placidly  that  had 
but  lately  come  from  the 
leaping  cataracts  of  the 
higher  gorges.  Distant 
peaks  rose  above  the  float- 
ing clouds,  while  below  the  habitations  of  men  were  in  harmony  with  the 
world  about  them.  As  the  enraptured  patron  gazed  upon  the  sight,  the 
artist  called  attention  to  an  inconspicuous  doorway — and  clapped  his 
hands.  The  door  seemed  to  expand,  and  its  two  leaves  flew  open  at  his 
signal.  Turning  to  his  lord  with  the  wistful  face  of  one  whose  heart  is  in 
a  far  place,  "It  is  very  beautiful  inside,"  he  said,  and  stepped  across  the 
threshold  as  if  to  lead  the  way.  Held  in  amazement,  the  audience  made  no 
move  or  sound  until  t  had  closed,  when  the  whole  scene  faded  like 

a  vision  and  the  wall  was  blank  as  if  no  brush  had  ever  touched  it.  Wu 
Dao-dsz  was  never  seen  again. 

Many  of  the  most  interesting  legends  of  Chinese  art,  of  Buddhist  figures 
glowing  with  supernatural  light,  of  dragons  soaring  to  heaven  while  the 
temple  walls  from  which  they  had  sprung  crumbled  to  dust,  are  concerned 
with  mural  painting,  and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  grow  discursive  concern- 
ing them  and  their  significance  to  the  student,  considering  how  each  points 
not  to  objective  imitation  of  i  xternals,  bui  rather  to  the  living  identity  of 
the  creator  with  his  work  and  the  true  artist's  almost  magical  rapport  with 
the  life-force  of  the  universe.  But  our  concern  with  them  here  is  with  hero 
tales  of  the  great  paint ,  i  -  of  old  time  w  ho  were  noted  for  their  frescoes. 
From  the  eighth  eentuix  o  illou    tales  grow  fewer  in  proportion  as 

mural  painting  ceased  to  be  an    ivenue  through  which  the  more  distin- 
guished artists  found  expression.  [n  the  tenth  century  a  minor  artist  named 


A  panel  painted  on  silk  with  a  tan  back- 
ground and  subdued  colors  except  for  the 
little  figures  on  the  half-moon  bridge.  It 
is  a  painting  of  the  Ch'ing  dynasty  and  one 
of  four  famous  panels.  Arden  Studios,  Inc. 


Huang  Chiian  painted  pheasants  on.  a  wall  so  realistically  that 
they  were  attacked  by  the  falcons  of  visitors  to  the  palace. 
The  change  of  emphasis  needs  only  to  be  noted. 

The  division  of  the  history  of  fresco  painting  into  two  cate- 
gories which  have  an  epochal  correlation  is  readily  made  for 
the  sake  of  bringing  out  the  significance  of  the  work  done  from 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth  century.  The  origins  of  most  of  China's 
early  arts  are  obscure,  and  mural  painting  is  not  exceptional. 
Han  Wu  Di  of  the  second  century  B.  C.  is  said  to  have  built  in 
Chang-an,  and  princes  and  nobles  in  both  the  capital  and  the 
provinces,  palaces  richly  adorned  with  wall  paintings.  In  imita- 
tion of  these  dwellings  of  the  living  were  the  habitations  of  the 
dead,  but  while  the  palace  prototypes  have  long  since  vanished 
so  that  the  shelters  of  life  have  no  present  existence,  that  which 


A  rare  Chinese  fresco  in  soft  colors.  Although  over  a  thou- 
sand years  old,  it  still  has  a  quality  of  rare  and  interesting 
decoration.    This    is   owned    by    Ralph    M.    Chait    Galleries 


was  dedicated  to  death  still  lives.  Thus  we  have  in  Shantung 
a  series  of  engraved  stones  that  lined  the  chambers  of  tombs 
constructed  for  members  of  the  Wu  family  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  of  our  era.  These  are  not  sculptures,  but  pic- 
tures registered  for  the  eternal  dead.  That  these  stones  were 
also  colored  we  can  have  no  doubt,  and  what  the  colors  were 
we  can  judge  from  remains  such  as  the  horse  in  the  Detroit  In- 
stitute of  Arts,  carved  and  painted  on  bricks  from  a  tomb  built 
in  the  third  century.  Here  we  find  white,  scarlet,  green,  blue, 
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Right — This  fresco  i~  Chinese, 
from  the  first  half  of  the  3rd  Cen- 
tury. C.E.  The  horse  was  carved 
and  painted  on  brick,  formerly  a 
part  of  the  wall  of  a  tomb  cham- 
ber. Reproduction  by  courte>y 
of   the    Detroit    Institute    of    Arts 


vermillion,  gold  and  black  em- 
ployed with  taste  and  vigor. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  Han  mural  decoration  of 
either  palaces  or  tombs  was 
the  work  of  others  than  arti- 
sans. It  was  not  until  the 
chaotic  period  of  division  be- 
tween North  and  South,  from 
the  third  century  on,  that  the 
art  of  painting  became  what  it 
was  thenceforth  to  remain,  the 
exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
scholarly  class.  The  craft  of 
painting  indeed  continued  in  a 
separate  channel  through  the 
ases,  but  the  pictorial  art  rec- 
ognised by  Chinese  critics  and 
recorded  in  the  histories  was 
produced  by  gentlemen  ac- 
ceptable to  the  intelligentsia 
of  the  court.  So  it  happens 
that  the  Ming  dynasty  Bud- 
dhistic frescoes  which  have  re- 
cently become  popular  in  the 
West  have  had  practically  no 
place  among  those  things  claiming  the  traditional  Chinese  regard. 

With  this  development  of  the  individual  scholar-artist  came  al- 
most simultaneously  an  increasing  interest  in  landscape  for  its  own 
sake.  Accepting  the  evidence  of  the  Han  stones  we  may  describe 
early  mural  painting  as  concerned  with  man  and  the  creatures,  his- 
torical, legendary  or  fabulous,  in  relation  to  him,  representing 
numerous  figures  in  rather  small  scale  on  many  horizontal  registers. 
Whatever  there  was  of  landscape  or  setting  was  rather  closely  limited 
to  the  necessities  of  the  narrative.  But  as  time  passed  walls  began  to 
be  treated  more  as  units  for  single  compositions,  if  we  may  deduce 
from  the  histories  what  cannot  be  proved  from  existing  remains. 
Figures  on  a  large  scale,  filling  and  decorating  great  spaces,  occur 
more  commonly  in  the  stories  and  records.  Until  the  Tang  dynasty 
solidly  reunited  the  empire  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century 
with  a  capital  at  Lo-yang,  the  art  of  painting  flourished  chiefly  in 
the  South.  But  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  Tang  rule  were 
characterised  by  peace  and  prosperity  that  gave  leisure  for  cultivat- 
ing and  money  for  patronising  the  arts;  expanded  frontiers  that  wid- 
ened minds  and  imaginations;  and  enlightened  interest  that  stim- 
ulated poets  and  painters.  A  fresh  wind  blowing  from  the  world's 
four  corners  fanned  the  creative  spark  until  a  flame  sprang  up  that 
cast  a  golden  glow  over  all  subsequent  history  of  this  land  of  art. 
During  this  time  many  of  the  mostly  highly  regarded  artists  are 


Below — This  famous  Oriental 
screen  is  on  a  gold  leaf  back- 
ground, done  in  the  17th  Century 
with  precious  powders — green, 
malachite,  the  blue,  lapis  lazuli 
showing  chry>anthemums  and 
maple  leaves.  The  Arden  Studios 


recorded  to  have  painted 
murals,  not  occasionally  but 
by  tens  and  hundreds.  New 
palaces  and  temples  were  pro- 
lifically  constructed  and  mag- 
nificently decorated.  Buddhism 
was  a  flourishing  cult,  and  its 
shrines  divided  the  services  of 
the  masters  with  the  secular 
structures  of  the  Emperor.  But 
in  755  the  rebellion  of  An  Lu- 
shan  brought  to  an  end  this 
period  of  most  accomplished 
culture,  and  although  the 
Tang  dynasty  remained  in 
power  for  another  century  and 
a  half  it  never  regained  its 
former  glory.  A  violent  perse- 
cution of  Buddhism  in  845  re- 
sulted in  the  destruction  of 
many  temples  and  the  loss  for- 
ever of  the  paintings  they  con- 
tained. Temporal  power  was 
slowly  regained,  but  the  deco- 
ration of  the  temples  was  from 
then  on,  except  in  a  few  minor 
instances,  the  work  of  unnamed  craftsmen  whose  art  has  not  survived 
The  Northern  Sung  period  was  again  one  of  splendor  and  high 
artistic  achievement,  but  we  do  not  hear  of  the  noted  masters  adorn- 
ing walls  as  did,  for  instance,  Wu  Dao-dsz.  We  may  ask  why  and 
have  some  difficulty  arriving  at  an  answer.  For  one  thing,  when  the 
Sung  dynasty  pulled  the  empire  together  in  960  out  of  the  strife  of 
the  half  century  of  the  Five  Dynasties,  there  was  a  quality  of  dis- 
illusion and  a  desire  for  conservative  stability  about  the  leaders;  and 
it  has  been  said  that  the  impermanence  of  walls  and  the  advantage 
of  portability  were  recognised.  Then,  painting  was  becoming  more 
closely  allied  with  literature  in  the  movement  which  reached  a  cli- 
max in  Hui  Dsung's  Academy  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Again,  the  Buddhist  doctrine  making  the  strongest  appeal  to 
the  literati  was  that  of  the  contemplative  school  of  Chan  or  Zen, 
which  eschewed  the  use  of  cult  figures.  As  Southern  Sung  succeeded 
Northern,  Chan  became  increasingly  strong,  encouraging  a  sketchy 
mystic  style  of  painting  exactly  opposed  to  the  meticulous  fine  detail 
of  the  official  style  which  still  flourished  in  the  Academy.  Neither 
style,  however,  betokened  much  of  its  derivation  from  the  broad 
sweeping  calligraphic  brushwork  of  the  Tang  period  that  was  so  well 
adapted  to  mural  painting.  Thus  we  look  back  upon  that  period  of 
the  Chinese  fresco  when  it  was  a  secular  art;  an  art  invoked  to  adorn 
(Continued  on  page  75) 
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Elizabethan  Influence  in  an  American  Home 


Royer  H.  Bullard,  Architect 


1  his  House,  which  Is  Too  Spa- 
cious to  he  Called  a  Cottage, 
Still  Derives  Its  Influence  from 
those  Lovely  Rambling,  Low- 
built  Houses  that  tellingly 
Adorn  the  English  Landscapes 


THE  front  facade  of  the  country  home  of 
1  John  B.  Clark  at  Far  Hills,  N.J.  Wall  tex- 
ture is  brick,  painted  a  greyish  white  and 
the  gable  ends  are  stucco  with  wood-tim- 
bered bays,  and  this  timber  throughout  the 
entire  exterior  is  in  oak,  well  weathered. 
The  exterior  walls  are  covered  with  brick 
veneer      laid      over      frame      construction 


SIDE  view  of  the  Clark  home,  showing  a 
close  up  of  the  brick  walls  with  the  roof 
in  Vermont  grey  and  green  slate  of  grad- 
uated courses.  The  windows  vary  through- 
out the  house;  there  are  casement  windows 
with  leaded  sash,  grouped,  and,  in  some 
cases,  overhanging  bays  with  a  variation  in 
the  diamond  and  rectangular  panes.  The 
irregular  treatment  of  the  windows  is 
effectively    decorative    on    the    side    walls 


. 
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'HE  floors  throughout  the  important 
rooms  of  the  Clark  home  are  oak.  In  the 
bathrooms  and  service  portion  of  the  house, 
composition  tile  is  used  and  all  the  wood- 
work in  the  house  is  painted  except  in  the 
library  and  stair  hall,  where  it  is  stained  oak. 
The  ceilings  are  plaster  and  the  fireplaces 
are  marble  and  stone  facings,  done  with  in- 
teresting old  moulds.  Plan  shows  the  first 
floor  including  service  portion  of  the  house 
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lr.iflilioii<il  Tudor  Interior  with 
Brilliant    Color   Combination 


W-: 


'ALLS  hung  with  old  red  damask, 
Ispahan  rugs  and  needlework  in  gay 
colors  complete  this  picture  of  a  hallway  in 
an  ancient  castle.  Sketches  by  J.  P.  Weis 
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Color  in  Relation  to  Home  Decoration 


By  CHARLES   M.  WILLSON  of 
Barton,  Price  and  YVillson,  In*:.,  Decorators 


I 


F  YOU  are  thinking  about  your  home, 
with  imagination,  with  understanding, 
you  will  no  longer  plan  a  color  scheme 
on  the  basis  of  '"liking  this  color,"  or 
'"thinking  that  color  is  new,-'  or  because 
"you  want  an  unusual  color.''  The  select- 
ing of  color  in  decoration  has  become  a 
much  more  intricate  and  subtle  thing. 
Form  presents  fewer  problems.  You  know 
how  many  rooms  you  have  and  how  much 
space  in  each  room  and  the  type  and  loca- 
tion of  the  rooms,  and  your  furniture  can 
be  adjusted  to  this  space,  must  be,  in  fact. 
But  color  is  magical.  It  seems  to  have  a 
power  of  its  own  to  illumine  a  place.  It  is 
temperamental — one  shade  in  the  morn- 
ing, another  at  noon,  another  at  night.  It 
changes  in  its  juxtaposition  to  other  colors. 
It  is  one  tone  under  the  sun,  another  under 
the  clouds.  There  is  almost  no  limit  to  its 
whimsicality.  Also,  color  impresses  people 
differently.  It  seems  almost  to  change  with 
the  mood  of  an  individual. 

A  greater  desire  for  color  and  appreciation 
of  its  importance  seems,  in  the  last  few 
years,  to  have  descended  upon  us  as  a  nation. 
Perhaps  it  has  partly  come  out  of  the  vogue 
for  the  colorful  Modernistic;  not  because 
we  demand  the  Modernistic,  perhaps  be- 
cause the  very  process  of  resenting  it  and 
arguing  about  it  enlarges  our  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  certain  virtues  it  un- 
questionably possesses.  I  have  heard  people 
say,  "I  could  not  live  in  a  room  with  silver 
walls  and  green  and  red  and  yellow  and 
cerise  decorations;"  and  that  is  very  un- 
derstandable. But  what  happens  as  a  result 
of  this  interest  and  controversy?  Possibly 
the  introduction  of  a  silver  note  in  an  Farly 
American  room,  or  the  use  of  light  blue  or 


-^■■: 
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Left — Breakfast  room:  pale  yellow  walls, 
contrasting  with  lattice  of  greenish  blue. 
Curtains  yellow  taffeta.  Roller  shade  of  ivory 
linen  painted  with  floral  bouquet.  Fig- 
ured rug   in  gay  colors   contributes   design 


pink  in  a  Tudor  banquet  hall,  or  the 
bringing  of  lavender  and  orange  into 
a  sombre  Georgian  room  of  great  dig- 
nity and  greyness. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  color  is 
being  used  increasingly  in  all  decora- 
tion and  will  continue  to  be — in  rugs, 
in  fabrics  and,  to  an  extent,  in  walls 
and  woodwork.  This  does  not  mean 
that  there  will  be  any  change  in  our 
appreciation  of,  our  desire  for  the 
great  "'periods"  of  decoration.  Or  that 
one  will  care  less  for  the  elegant  Colo- 
nial, the  sturdy  Jacobean,  the  poetical 


Above — Sleeping  chamber:  walls  warm 
putty  color  with  contrasting  curtains  and 
pleated  valances  of  brilliant  red  toile  de 
jouy.  Plain  carpet.  Gay  coloured  needle- 
work covers  the  chair  and   chaise  longue 


Louis  XVI,  the  austere  dignity  of 
Spain,  or  the  ornate  Renaissance. 
But  undoubtedly  all  of  these  epochs 
of  decoration  will  be  seen  through 
more  colorful  eyes.  There  is  a  great- 
er determination  to  understand  color, 
to  study  it  and  relate  it  to  the  furni- 
ture and  fittings  one  possesses;  for 
that  matter,  to  relate  it  to  one's 
temperament  or  even  to  one's  health. 
I  find  it  very  important,  for  in- 
stance, to  study  color  in  many  dif- 
ferent lights  when  I  am  planning  a 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Left — The  design  of  this 
rare  Indo-Chinese  tapes- 
try woven  in  England 
by  John  Vanderbanc, 
about  1700,  was  inspired 
by  the  popular  lacquer 
work.  The  figures,  ver- 
dure and  flowers  are 
woven  on  a  dark  tete-de- 
negre  ground.  Courtesy 
French   and   Co.,   Inc. 


Below,  left — In  its  grace- 
ful design  and  soft  color- 
ing, this  fine  Aubusson 
tapestry  suggests  one  of 
Watteau's  sophisticated 
pastoral  scenes.  Courtesy 
F.  Schumacher  and  Co. 


Below — Woven  of  wool 
and  silk,  this  rare  17th 
Century  Audenarde  ver- 
dure tapestry  is  espe- 
cially interesting  and  un- 
usual as  it  has  but  two 
borders.  By  J.  B.  Herter 


Decorative  Value 
of  Old  Tapestries 

The  Superb  Tapestries  of  Past  and  Present 
Centuries  Echo  the  Romantic  Gothic  Period, 
the  Awakening  of  the  Renaissance,  the 
Grandeur  of  the  French  Courts  and  the 
Sylvan   Scenes  of   Sophisticated   Pastorals 


By  F.  S.  CLARKE 


NO  wall  hangings  that  have  ever  been  devised  exceed  tap- 
estries in  decorative  value,  with  their  marvelous  pictured 
arras  which  in  centuries  past  hung  the  walls  of  cathedrals 
and  castles,  vied  with  the  stained  and  painted  glass  in  their  vivid 
hues  and  gleaming  threads  of  gold  and  silver.  Tapestries  are  es- 
sentially story  tellers,  depicting  religious  and  allegorical  subjects, 
historical  events,  pageants  of  the  greatest  splendor,  sophisticated 
court  and  simple  country  life,  vintage  feasts  and  festivals,  myths 
and  legends,  fairy  tales  and  fables,  heroic  deeds  of  valor,  sanguinary 
battles  and  stirring  hunting  scenes  as  well  as  flowering  meadows 
and  peaceful  pastorals.  From  them  the  modern  world  recaptures 
the  spirit  of  the  past,  the  life  of  ancient  times,  the  dress,  manners 
and  customs  of  by-gone  ages,  for  tapestries  have  left  us  a  pictorial 
history  of  events  in  an  era  when  other  records  were  rare. 
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Right— This  beautiful 
Flemish  tapestry  with 
the  original  border 
woven  in  the  17th  Cen- 
tury, depicts  the  famil- 
iar and  fascinating  my- 
thological story.  "The 
Judgment  of  Paris". 
J.    H.     Thorp     and     Co. 


Below,  right — This  ?\I- 
\an  17th  Centnrj  Go- 
belin tapestry  in  ex- 
quisite coloring.  "Chil- 
d  r  e  n  Plaj  in;:."  W  a  s 
wo\en  from  a  colorful 
cartoon  b y  1 1  u  i 1 o 
Romano.  Courtesy  Seid- 
litz  &  Von   Baarn,  Inc. 


Below  \\  oven  from  a 
cartoon  li\  L  or en  t  z 
k.  I  .■  i  -  «■  r,  "Madrigal", 
w  itli  ii-  graceful  figure-, 
animal-  and  flower-  i- 
inspired  l>>  15th  Cen- 
tury Gothic  mille-flein •-. 
Edgewater  I  a  pe str  j 
Looms 


Weaving  is  one  of  the  great  and  useful  arts  which  mankind 
must  have  learned  from  nature,  either  by  instinct  or  by  imitation, 
probably  in  watching  the  habits  of  birds  and  spiders,  for  the  art 
is  of  such  great  antiquity  and  was  so  generally  practised,  that- 
at  best  Its  origin  is  conjectural.  Savage  tribes  have  woven  from 
time  immemorial  and  nations  of  the  highest  civilization  have  com- 
peted for  supremacy  in  the  art.  The  first  record  of  tapestry 
weaving  was  an  Egyptian  wall  painting,  3000  years  B.  C,  which 
depicts  two  women  weaving  at  a  loom  simple  in  construction,  but 
having  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  modern  high-warp,  while  the 
superb  craftsmanship  of  a  fragment  of  fine  white  linen  found  in 
an  Egyptian  tomb,  woven  with  lotus  buds  and  papyrus  blooms  in 
red,   turquoise    blue,    brown    and    yellow,   proves    that   tapestry- 


weaving  was  in  a  state  of  high  perfection  fifteen  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era. 

History  and  literature  tell  us  that  tapestry  weaving  was  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  education  of  all  young  girls  in  Greece;  Homeric 
poems  give  vivid  descriptions  of  this  fascinating  employment  and 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  finest  examples  of  tapestry  in  those 
ancient  times  were  woven,  not  for  wall  hangings,  but  for  shrouds,  as 
it  was  considered  a  slight  to  be  buried  without  one  and  dishonorable 
not  to  supply  one.  The  pictured  tapestries  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  are  familiar  from  stories  in  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey  and  the 
^neid — Penelope,  weaving  at  her  loom  by  day,  only  to  unravel 
secretly  at  night;  the  shroud  woven  by  Andromache  to  envelop 
the  body  of  her  beloved  Hector,  the  "golden  web",  woven  by  Helen 
of  Troy,  telling  the  story  of  her  tragic  life,  and  Ovid's  famous  de- 
scription of  the  weaving  contest  between  the  goddess  Pallas  and 
Arachne. 

Between  the  tapestries  of  classic  antiquity  and  the  Gothic  pictorial 
arras  lies  an  unbridged  gap  of  a  thousand  years,  for  during  that 
period  the  art  of  tapestry  weaving  was  practically  lost,  but  in  the 
14th  Century  the  craft  was  revived  and  the  magnificent  Gothic 
tapestries  of  the  14th  and  15th  Centuries,  rich  with  gold  and  vibrant 
with  color,  woven  on  high-warp  looms  in  the  cities  of  Arras  and 
Paris,  were  the  most  prized  possessions  of  kings  and  nobles,  entirely 
superseding  the  rich  damasks  and  elaborate  embroideries  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  revival  of  tapestry  weaving  coincided  with  the 
development  of  painting  in  France,  for  without  the  brilliant  cartoons 
of  the  artists,  the  splendid  arras  could  never  have  been  woven. 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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Collapsable  Room— Modernistic  in  Fittings 


This  Entire  Room   Is  Portable  and  Can   Be  Set  Up  in  Four  Hours  and 
Taken  Down  in  One.  The  Panels  Are  Adjusted  by  a  System  of  Interlocking 

Mrs.   Ehrich's  Galleries,   Decorators 


The  cabinets  which  are  shown 
at  this  end  of  the  dining  room 
are  in  separate  pieces.  The 
ceiling  is  also  collapsable.  No 
lamp,  bulb,  or  candle  is  to 
be  seen.  All  lighting  is  con- 
cealed in  the  upper  sections 
of  the  cabinets  in  the  four 
corners  of  the  room.  These 
spacious  cabinets  eliminate 
the  necessity  of  a  pantry, 
and  are  decorated  as  well. 
The  collapsable  paneled 
walls  and  the  very  fine  and 
unusual  cabinet  work  were 
designed  by  M.  Jules   Bouy 


The  walls  are  wood,  of  ebon- 
ized  maple  and  the  corners 
English  sycamore  panels;  the 
brown  on  the  cabinets  is  lace- 
wood.  The  vertical  stripes  are 
ebony.  The  fireplace,  also  col- 
lapsable, is  made  of  chromi- 
um steel  and  wrought  iron, 
and  is  separate  from  the  wall. 
The  sculptured  glass  jars 
which  top  the  columns  of  the 
fireplace  are  by  Henry  Nav- 
arre. They  contain  no  lights 
but  ingeniously  reflect  lights 
cast  by  bulbs  buried  in  the 
curved    supporting    columns 


< 
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The  curtains  at  the  win- 
dow are  three  deep,  shad- 
ing in  tone  from  a  golden 
yellow  to  beige  and  from 
a  coarse  mesh  to  a  fine 
net.  The  effect  of  these 
combinations  of  color  and 
texture  is  most  pleasing 
and  blends  beautifully 
with  the  decoration.  The 
group  of  different  type 
pedestals  in  front  of  the 
window  are  of  wood  and 
the  top  of  each  one  car- 
ries a  jar  of  flowers. 
The   effect    is   enchanting 
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Decorative  Quality  of  the  New 
Wall  Coverings 

The  Latest  Designs  Show  the  Influence  of  Brush  Painted  Chinese 
Panels,  Stenciled  Japanese  Crass  Cloth,  French  Scenic  Panels, 
Old  Colonial  and  Victorian  Patterns  and  Newest  Modernistic  Motifs 


By  JULIET  SANFORD 


OF  all  the  delightful  forms  of  in- 
terior decoration,  wall  paper,  in 
its  finest  grades,  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable.  In  accenting  the  qual- 
ities of  space  and  proportion,  in  ap- 
propriate enrichment  of  walls,  and  in 
giving  color,  character  and  artistic 
dignity  to  the  most  formal  rooms,  it 
is  not  excelled;  while  in  its  simplest 


and  least  expensive  type,  it  is  capable  of  giving 
beauty  to  the  most  unpretentious  home.  In  selecting 
wall  hangings  if  the  paper  is  intended  to  be  a  decora- 
tion; there  are  delightful  reproductions  of  Chinese  brush 
painted  panels,  hand  blocked  scenic  papers  from  France 
in  their  original  brilliant  colors  or  in  sepia  or  silvery 
grey;  while  if  one  desires  merely  a  background  for 
pictures,  there  are  innumerable  unobtrusive  textile  ef- 
fects, or  the  always  beautiful  Japanese  grass  cloth  in 
plain  colors. 

Extremely  distinguished  wall  coverings  are  the  repro- 
ductions of  brush  painted  Chinese  panels.  Their  designs 
and  colorings  are  exquisite  and  they  are  exact  copies  of 
the  Imperial  panels  in  the  palace  at  Peking.  In  their 
detail  they  repeat  to  a  feather  the  exotic  plumage  of 
gorgeous  Oriental  birds,  from  peacocks  to  paroquets  and 
to  a  tinted  petal  all  the  exquisite  flowers  native  to  China, 
each  so  perfectly  reproduced  that  one  familiar  with  the 
flora  of  the  country  could  identify  its  genus  and  species. 
The  series  consists  of  fifty  panels,  each  twelve  feet  long, 
without  a  single  repeat  in  the  designs.  The  pattern  in 
each  strip  covers  five  feet,  the  rest  is  the  plain  back- 
ground color,  Nattier  or  atmospheric  blue,  soft  green, 
almond-cream,   peach,  yellow,   or  tan,   the  latter  silk. 


Left — This  exqui- 
site sect  ional  \\  ;ill 
paper,  "Jardin  ties 
Fleurs,"  with 
blossoms  in  pink, 
yellow,  orchid  and 
blue  is  ideal  for 
a  young  girl's 
use  in  a  room. 
Courtesy  M.  H. 
Birge  &  Sons  Co. 


Above,  left— The 
blue  bird  in  tbe 
Japanese  willow 
and  lovel\  colors 
in  flowers  con- 
trast with  the  oy- 
ster grey  strie 
backgrou  nd  of 
tins  wall  paper. 
From  Tbe  Wall- 
paper Association 


Top — This  beau- 
tiful brush  paint- 
ed French  scenic 
wall  paper  depicts 
the  "Coast  of 
Normandy"  in 
nature's  lovely  col- 
oring. The  set 
e  o  m  p  r  i  s  e  s  3  2 
strips;.  Courtesy 
Richard     Thibaut 
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Equally  beautiful  and  uniform  in  size  is  the  series  of  Chinese  panels 
called  the  "Nankin,"  with  the  same  backgrounds. 

One  of  the  most  artistic  and  durable  wall  coverings  much  in  vogue 
is  grass  cloth,  a  beautiful  fabric,  hand  woven  and  colored,  which  comes 
in  countless  lovely  tints.  The  graceful  designs  are  all  typically  Jap- 
anese, stencilled  on  metallic  or  other  backgrounds  in  softest  colorings. 
Grass  cloth  is  woven  from  the  bark  or  skin  of  the  wild  honeysuckle, 
which  literally  covers  the  mountainsides  of  the  flowery  kingdom. 
This  is  gathered  by  the  country  people  who  strip  off  the  bark  with 
their  finger  tips,  then  tear  it  into  thin  strips  or  strings  of  even  width 
and  bleach  it  to  a  uniform  color  by  boiling.  The  strings  are  then 
tied  together  and  wound  into  balls  ready  for  weaving.  All  the  cottagers 
in  the  district  have  primitive  hand  looms  and  upon  them  weave  the 
balls  of  string  into  strips  eight  yards  long  and  a  yard  wide.  These 
are  then  backed  with  sheets  of  paper  ready  for  the  dyer,  who  brushes 
his  colors  by  hand  into  the  face  of  the  fabric. 

Ideal  decorations  for  dining  and  living  rooms  or  halls  with  large 
areas  of  wall  space  are  the  delightful  panoramic  scenics,  which  were 
never  more  popular  than  today.  In  these  may  be  found  not  only  re- 
productions of  the  famous  French  scenics  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  equally  beautiful  modern  pictorial  panels  in  brilliant  colors,  in 
soft  sepia  or  tones  of  grey.  Entirely  new  is  the  "Coast  of  Normandy," 
a  French  hand  painted  wall  paper  showing  picturesque  views  of  sea 
and  shore,  peasants  in  colorful  costumes,  ships  and  chateaux.  An- 
other lovely  scenic  paper  is  the  "Coast  of  France"  in 
delicate  pastel  colorings;  both  of  these  are  exclusive 
with  one  house.  Ideal  for  a  young  girl's  sleeping  room 
is  the  floral  wall  paper  "Jardin  des  Fleurs,"  in  which 
tall  hollyhocks,  stately  delphinium,  dainty  Canterbury 
bells,  foxgloves,  poppies  and  roses,  blossom  in  orchid, 
blue,  pink  and  yellow,  on  backgrounds  of  peach-cream, 
putty,  yellow  and  grey. 

Wall  papers  simulate  so  many  materials,  plaster, 
marble,  wood  paneling,  metallic  finishes,  illuminated 
or  embossed  leather,  silk,  velvet,  brocade,  damask, 
chintz,  cretonne  and  toile,  and  so  wide  is  the  range  of 
designs  in  each,  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  select  the 
paper  best  adapted  not  only  to  the  architectural  type 
of  the  house,  but  to  the  needs  of  each  room.  Flock 
papers  with  their  velvety  texture  and  the  subtle  play 
of    light    and    shade, 

Right  One  from  a  set  of 
fiftj  beautiful  brash  painted 
Chinese  wall  panels  each  thir- 
ty inches  wide  in  live  back- 
grounds, forming  a  continuous 
design  without  repeats.  Cour- 
tesy  \V.  H.  S.  Lloyd  Co.,  Inc. 


Genoese  velvets  and  the  uninterrupted  survival  of  these  papers 
from  the  early  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  time,  is  am- 
'ple  proof  of  their  importance  in  the  decorative  field.  Wall  paper 
is  the  decorator's  magic  wand  accomplishing  wonders  in  modern 
homes;  Spanish  wall  papers  are  reminiscent  of  the  gorgeous  em- 
bossed leathers  and  tile  effects  of  Spain  under  the  Moors,  and  Eng- 
lish papers  so  closely  reproduce  the  colorful  Jacobean  crewel  work 
and  verdure  tapestries  of  ancient  times,  that  the  illusion  is  almost 
perfect. 

Among  the  magnificent  reproductions  of  historic  wall  papers  of 
Colonial  days  are  "Old  Century,"  depicting  tropical  foliage  in  ex- 
quisite shades  of  grey  with  touches  of  yellow,  a  replica  of  a  paper 
that  once  adorned  the  walls  of  an  old  mansion  in  Farmington,  Conn. 
Foliage  wall  papers  are  delightfully  livable,  as  they  spread  balanced 
color  and  design  on  large  wall  areas  and  are  extremely  attractive 
with  gay  linen  hangings.  "Old  Salem"  is  a  Colonial  scenic,  a  land- 
scape with  a  vista  of  romantic  scenes,  crags  and  mediaeval  castles, 
high  above  a  river.  The  charm  of  its  soft  coloring,  creamy  tans,  yel- 
lows and  greys  with  touches  of  rose  and  green,  its  admirable  drawing 
and  decorative  character  make  this  paper  as  ideal  for  use  today  as 
it  was  a  century  ago.  The  original  of  "Osborne"  was  made  in  Eng- 
land prior  to  1 790,  and  was  hung  in  the  hall  of  the  Osborne  house, 
in  West  Danvers,  Mass.  in  1858.  The  design  shows  landscapes  with 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


Below — A  charming  imported  wall 
paper  for  use  on  a  nursery  wall  with 
all-over  pattern  of  gaily  colored  chil- 
dren, dolls  and  amusing  toy  animals. 
Courtesy    of   the    Emmerich    Company 


Bottom — Fadeless  and  washable,  this 
beautiful  design  in  natural  colors  is 
one  of  the  newest  patterns  in  "En- 
Dural"  wall  paper.  Suitable  for  many 
uses.  Courtesy  United  Wallpaper  Inc. 


which  gives  to  each 
color  tone  an  infinite 
variety,  are  admirable 
substitutes  for  the 
costly    Venetian    and 


Right— This  Colonial 
damask  in  blue,  egg- 
plant, gold,  green,  ce- 
dar and  blue  green  i- 
for  use   in   wall    panels 

with   a    moulding.    Cour- 

tesj     ('liene>     Brothers 


Below— This  design  on 
soft  lustrous  Permatex 
wall  co\  ering  is  the  work 
of   Teresa    Kilham    and 

may  be  obtained  in  a  va- 
riety of  color-.  Courtesy 
ThePermatexFabrit  sCo. 
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Getting  Ready 
■     in  August  for 

Next  Spring's  Patterns  in  Bulbs 
Hay  be  Planned  in  September 


These  Darwin  Tulips  are  especially  effective  in  small  gardens  as  they  grow  close  together 
;md    are    quite    tall.    They   bloom    in    sombre    shades    of   white    and    mysterious    dark   tones 


IT   seems   almost    as    though    Nature,    in 
developing    the    various    spring-flowering 

bulbs,  had  anticipated  the  craving  that 
there  is  in  our  hearts  for  color  and  cheerful- 
ness, for  a  note  of  rejoicing  gaiety,  after  the 
sombre,  dull,  and  long-drawn-out  weeks  of 
late  winter. 

The  molten  gold  of  drifts  of  daffodils, 
crimson  and  scarlet  tunics  of  the  marching 
ranks  of  early  tulips,  gay  calico  patterns  of 
the  flirted  skirts  of  crocuses,  gleaming  blue 
of  grape  hyacinths  or  scillas,  like  glimpses  of 
the  distant  sea  or  flash  of  a  bluebird's  wing 
— all  of  these  would  be  delightful  enough  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  but  coming,  as  they 
do,  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  last  defiant  stand 
of  roaring  and  obstreperous  March,  with  its 
mud  and  sleet  and  melting  snows,  they  are 
thrice  welcome,  and  should  form  the  first 
glorious  color  overture  of  every  re-awakening 
garden. 

Almost  any  garden  nowadays  contains 
some  bulbs.  But  far  too  seldom  does  the  gar- 
dener consider  bulbs — all  kinds  of  bulbs — 
as  a  class  or  group,  with  which  to  create  a 
carefully-thought-out  pattern  for  the  place  as 
a  whole.  There  is,  of  course,  pleasure  to  be 
had  from  even  a  few  bulbs  of  one  kind,  but 
this  can  be  multiplied  many  fold  by  selecting 
different  types  of  bulbs  for  various  purposes. 
And  the  season  when  this  planning  can  best 
be  'lone  is  now,  from  August  on  through  early 
October  after  the  pageant  of  spring  beauty 
from  bulbs  has  unfolded  itself, with  Itswealth 
of  sugge  ' '  n  and  information  for  anyone 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  garden 
effects  and  to  familiarize  himself  or  herself 
with  types  and  variet 

And  may  I  point  out  in  p  that  a  very 

worthwhile  bit  of  bull  he  ac- 

complished   with   only   a    moi  lay? 

That,  in  these  streni 

lion.  It  is  true  thai  ich  as 

a  hundred  dollar-  u  h  of 

several   of   the  new  daffodil 
them  are  worth  it !   Hut  for   i 
amount   it   is  also  possible  to  • 
hundred  bulbs,  in  numerous  vai  •  I  ii 
eral  different  kinds  of  1 
ers.  And  it  looks,  incidentally,  as  though  this 


is  going  to  be  a  "buyer's  year"  in  bulbs. 
American  daffodil  production  has  now  gone 
far  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  is  be- 
ginning to  catch  up  with  the  demand;  prices 
dropped  last  year  and  are  expected  to  come 
down  again  this  year.  Despite  the  increased 
tariff  on  tulips,  they  will  probably  be  as  low 
or  lower  than  the  very  reasonable  prices  of 


Cleopatra   is  one  of  the  new  super  giant 
yellow  trumpet  jonquils.  It  is  effective  in 

l  he    May    garden    and    is    fine   for    cutting 


last  year.   And   so   with   many   other   items 

along  the  line.  It  will  be  a  good  year  to  buy. 

And  there  is  every  advantage  in  buying — 

least  placing  one's  orders — early.  The 

in<  c"  editions  of  bulb  catalogs  are  avail- 

!   I une.  and  these  offer  not  only  reduced 

prices  for  early  orders,  but  usually  a  much 

wider  selection  of  varieties — the  reason  being 


that  these  orders  are  packed  in  Holland,  di- 
rect from  the  grower's  stocks  as  soon  as  these 
are  dug  and  ready.  As  most  of  the  cost  is  not 
billed  until  delivery,  the  purchaser  runs  no 
risk. 

First  in  importance  among  all  the  different 
spring  flowering  bulbs  I  would  place  daffo- 
dils. It  is  true  that  they  match  the  tulips  in 
neither  range  nor  brilliancy  of  coloring — 
though  many  of  the  new  red-cupped  varieties 
are  sufficiently  striking  to  suit  anybody's 
taste,  and  the  introduction  of  pink  and  apri- 
cot shades  is  widening  their  appeal  in  this  re- 
spect But  they  have  the  great  virtue  of  per- 
manency,  remaining  almost  indefinitely  and 
increasing  at  a  satisfactory  rate.  And  they 
are  of  such  varied  form  and  habit  as  to  be 
well  adapted  to  a  great  many  different  uses — 
the  rock  garden,  groups  in  the  hardy  border, 
mass  displays  of  color,  and  naturalizing.  And, 
by  making  use  ol  the  several  types,  they  may 
be  had  in  flower  continuously  for  many 
weeks. 

The  earliest  "daffies"  to  bloom  are  the  early 
species  and  the  hybrids  of  these.  Two  of  the 
most  entrancing  are  February  Gold  and 
March  Sunshine,  hybrids  of  the  dainty  little 
cyclamineus,  but  more  robust  in  habit,  and 


Lady  Hillingdon  is  a  new  cluster-flower  nar- 
cissus, equally  fine  for  use  in  the  house  or 
for  adding  to  the  charm  of  the  bulb  bor- 
ders which  are  the  life  of  the  spring  garden 


* 
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The  Beauty  of 
a  May  Garden 

By   F.   F.   ROCKWELL 

Author  of  ""The  Book  of  Bull)-."'  "Gardening  with 
Peatmoss,"  and  "Around  the  Year  in  the  Garden" 


eight  to  twelve  inches  in  height.  Like  mini- 
mus, the  tiniest  of  all  daffodils,  they  begin 
blooming  almost  before  the  frost  leaves  the 
ground,  in  March  or  even  in  February,  but 
they  remain  in  good  condition  for  a  surpris- 
ingly long  time — the  weather  permitting,  for 
weeks.  Though  these  are  still  offered  by  the 
single  bulb,  at  a  dollar  or  more  each,  they  are 
well  worth  obtaining,  as  they  are  hardy  and 
vigorous  and  will  increase.  Agnes  Harvey, 
often  with  two  or  three  of  its  starry  white 
Bowers  on  a  stem,  is  a  triandrus  hybrid  of 
very  moderate  price;  Moonshine  and  Pearly 
Queen  are  new  varieties  of  the  same  type. 
The  Jonquilla  hybrids  are  taller  growing,  but 
not  too  tall  for  the  larger  rock  garden;  they 
also  are  cluster  flowered,  or  inherit  that  ten- 
dency, and  being  of  the  richest  golden  color 
of  all  daffodils,  sweet-scented,  and  very  free 
flowering,  are  ideal  for  cutting  as  well  as  for 
the  garden.  Buttercup,  which  frequently 
bears  so  many  as  eight  flowers  to  a  stem,  and 
Lady  Hillingdon,  are  now  fairly  well  known; 
Golden  Scepter  created  quite  a  sensation 
when  it  was  introduced  in  Europe,  but  is  now 
low  priced.  By  all  means  include  a  few  of 
these  lovely  little  daffodils  in  your  plans  for 
next  spring's  garden. 


Pore  white  trumpet  daffodil;  like  the 
Jnngfrau  and  Mrs.  John  Badger,  it  i-  start- 
ling in  its  beauty.  Especially  effective  near 

water  and   when    it   is   seen   hy   moonlight 


This  border  of  tulips   is  so  much  more  effective  than   the   old,  low-growing,   solid   planted 
arrangement  and  >et  only  a  few  bulbs  produce  all  this  beauty.  Arabis  makes  a  graceful  border 


The  "giant  trumpet"  daffodils  are  prob- 
ably the  best  known  class,  but  in  too  many 
gardens  they  have  been  planted  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  almost  all  other  types.  By  all 
means  try  some  of  the  greatly  improved 
newer  varieties  among  the  yellow  and  bi- 
color  trumpets,  such  as  Treserve,  Olympia, 
Cleopatra,  Minister  Talma,  or  Robert  Syden- 


Appleby,  with  pure  white  perianth  and 
deep,  densely  fringed  cup  of  brilliant 
orange,  typical  of  the  contrast  sought  in 
some    of    the    newly    developed    hybrids 


ham;  or  the  still  newer  and  better  ones  like 
Aerolite,  Golden  Jubilee,  or  King  Arthur. 
But  if  you  are  looking  for  real  daffodil  thrills, 
you  will  find  them  in  the  other  "sections." 
Take  the  white  trumpets,  for  instance,  first 
made  popular  by  a  few  varieties  like  Alice 
Knights  and  Mad.  De  Graaff,  but  including 


many  new  beauties,  such  as  Jungfrau,  a  uni- 
form creamy  white  in  both  trumpet  and 
perianth.  Of  all  the  new  white  trumpets  I  saw 
during  several  weeks  in  the  daffodil  section 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  last  spring,  Mrs. 
John  Badger  I  considered  the  finest:  it  is 
pure  white  throughout  in  color  and  of  beauti- 
fully proportioned  structure.  Here  too  are 
classed,  as  yet,  Mrs.  R.  O.  Backhouse, 
the  world  famous  "pink"  daffodil,  which 
still  sells  for  around  $50.  a  bulb,  and  the 
much  more  moderate  priced  but  equally 
beautiful  "Lovenest,"  with  outer  petals  of 
old  ivory  and  delicately  wrought  trumpet 
to  match,  but  shading  to  apricot,  edged 
shell-pink. 

It  is  not  among  the  giant-trumpet  type  at 
all,  however,  but  rather  among  the  new  "short 
trumpets"  and  "cups" — hybrids  of  the  In- 
comparabilis,  Barri  and  Leedsi  types — that 
the  daffodil  sensations  of  the  next  few  years 
will  appear,  or  rather  have  appeared,  and 
await  only  further  propagation  to  become 
generally  available  and  take  by  storm  the 
gardens  of  America  as  they  have  already 
taken  those  of  England  and  of  Europe.  We 
are  at  least  half  a  decade  behind  the  times  in 
daffodils  but  will  not  long  remain  so.  The 
bulb  specialists  are  already  offering  these 
newer  things,  and  gradually  they  are  finding 
their  way  into  the  more  general  catalogs. 
Space  here  does  not  permit  any  lengthy  list, 
and  descriptions,  but  a  few  of  those  which 
represent  advances  made  in  size,  substance, 
and  above  all  the  development  of  marvelous 
color  combinations,  as  a  result  of  bringing 
deep  reds  and  flaming  red-oranges  to  the 
chalices,  deep  and  flaring  in  some,  flat  and 
shallow  in  others,  and  often  so  deeply  laci- 
nated  at  the  margins  as  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  double  or  even  a  triple  frill.  No 
description,  however,  can  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  their  beauty.  Some  of  the  fore-runners 
of  the  newer  daffodils  now  generally  offered 
at  low  prices  are  Bernardino,  creamy  white 
with  orange  edged  yellow  cup;  Will  Scarlet, 
starry  white  perianth  with  flat  orange  cup; 
YVhitewell,  white,  pale  yellow,  orange  edged 
cup;  Bath's  flame,  yellow,  with  cup  deep- 
( Continued  on  page  68) 
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THE  after  ileck  of  the  yacht, 
*  Slieila,  owned  by  Mr.  George 
W.  Loft.  The  deck  rug  is  in 
two  shades  of  green  with  the 
comfortable  stick  reed  chairs, 
and  the  tables  are  also  in  green. 
The  Permatex  covered  cush- 
ions are  in  a  deeper  shade 
of  this  most  restful  color. 
Harriet    E.    Brewer,    decorator 


DELOW— A  nautical  lamp 
*-"  from  W.  &  J.  Sloane,  an 
aluminum  light  mounted  on 
seasoned  oak  with  aluminum 
rope  trim.  The  red  and  green 
lenses  are  lighted  from  within. 
The  shade  is  moisture-proof 
*and  non-buckling  paper  parch- 
ment, decorated  with  red  and 
green     stripes,    matches    base 


Designed  by  John  H.  W  ells.  Inc. 
Built  by  Defoe  Rout  and  Motor  Works 


OTO   BY   M.   ROSENFELD 


Smart  Practical  Accessories 
for  Yacht  and  Motor  Boat 

Whatever  Makes  the  Summer  Home  Charm- 
ing Must  Be  Duplicated  in  Simple,  Convenient 
Fittings   for   Life  Aboard    the  Water   Crafts 

Arranged  by  Ellen  D.  Wangner 


PHOTO   BY   MAYER   KUCK 


THIS  delightful  littlebamboo 

table  for  yachting  cabin  or 
deck  i-  very  light  weight,  the 
circular  surface  i^  covered  with 
;!  washable  material,  and  i*  in- 
t ended  for  moving  about  in  a 
convenient  fashion  for  a  game 
of  backgammon,  a  cup  of  tea, 
or   for    books    and    magazines 


rill",  after  deck  of  a  yacht  or 
'  mh. ill  motor  cruiser  needs  o 
comfortable,  not  too  lai  gechair. 
Cushii 

co>  ered  i  ith  ivatei  proof,  ;un- 
fast  Permatex,  so  that  a 
Bunbath    m  ,    with 

comfort.     \    m  ill    beach    ha 
sock    i 

the  maga:  ine  rack  and  tabou- 
ret.   From    H.    Alim  m    &    Co. 
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DELOW — Standing  nautical 
*-^  lamp  with  l>r;i-~  propeller 
and  propeller  shaft.  The  shade 
is  white  moisture-proof  non- 
bnckling  paper  parchment 
trimmed  with  brass  pulleys 
and  seaworthy  green  cotton 
rup,'.  Courtesy  VT.  &  J.  Sloane. 
This  lamp  is  convenient  for 
1)  r  i  il  i;  e      an  d      backgammon 


PHOTO   BY   NYHOLM    ft   LINCOLN 


ABOVE — This  sea-going  tea  table 
^"^  is  very  attractive  for  yacht  or 
motor  boat  with  its  silver  in  the 
new  "Palladiant"  finish  that  is  tar- 
nish proof.  The  cloth  and  napkins 
are  very  simple  and  the  china  is 
yellow  with  floral  design.  Specially 
posed  for  these  pages  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  International  Silver 
Co.,  Old  Bleach  Linen  Co.,  and  the 
makers  of  Black  Knight  China. 
This  is  an  ideal  arrangement  for 
a  small  buffet  luncheon  or  a 
late    supper    on    the    private    yacht 


AND  what  boat  would  be  complete 
^~*  without  a  little  cocktail  bar,  fit- 
ting snugly  into  a  corner  but  not  too 
far  out  of  sight?  This  one  is  made 
of  willow  with  its  tall  stools  of 
bamboo  with  reed  windings.  The 
rear  of  the  bar  is  fitted  up  with 
many  convenient  .--helves  for  glasses 
where  iced  drinks  may  he  easily 
made  and  smartly  and  quickly  serv- 
ed.   Courtesy    R.    H.    Macy    &    Co. 


COR  comfort,  good  times  and  good 
'  sailing  this  group  of  accessories 
was  posed  In  Abercrombie  &  Fitcb 
Co.  Here  we  find  a  barometer  and 

clock,  an  all  wool  steamer  rug. 
cigarette  box  with  International 
Signal  ("ode  flag>  on  il-  cover,  and 
a  non-tipable  ash  receiver,  a  box 
to  hold  games.  a>  well  as  a 
silver-plated      "hurricane      lighter" 
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,NNA     DUNCAN,     who     gives     her     usual 
dances   at  the  New  York   Stadium    in  July 


Dancers  We  Will  See 
ThisSummer  and  Fall 


ARGENTINA,   whom    New   York   hopes    to 
*  welcome    to    another    triumph    this    fall 


IRMA  DUNCAN,  who  dances  at  the  Roerich 
Museum       in       the       mid-summer       months 


"ILLY  LOSCH,  who  is  scoring  a  great  success 
in  "The  Bandwagon"  at  the  New  Amsterdam 


* 
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A  Dining  Room  With 
Every  Detail  in  Decided- 
ly Modernistic  Fashion 

This  Room,  Although  in  no  Way  Elaborate, 

Has    an    Extremely    Elegant    Effect   and   the 

Charm    Is    Intensified    hy    the    Subtlety   of 

the  Walls   and    the    Brilliant   Carpet 

L'Elan,  Inc.,  Decorators 


ABOVE— The  walls  of  this  Modernistic  dining 
*^  room  are  in  Primavera  Flexwood  with  monel 
striping.  The  simple,  yet  extremely  well  de- 
signed furniture  is  in  African  zebra  wood,  in- 
laid with  monel  and  the  chairs  are  upholstered 
in  champagne-colour  kid.  A  seamless  carpet  in 
modern  design  practically  covers  the  floor. 
Though  the  rug  is  in  blue,  red  and  black,  it  fits 
admirably  into  the  golden  scheme  of  the  room 


|}IGHT — A  sliding  panel  reveals  a  charming 
*^-  bar  in  the  dining  room  above,  as  a  background 
for  which  is  an  engaging  mural.  The  lighting  is 
indirect  and  variable.  The  silver  cabinet  at  the 
left  of  inlaid  zebra  wood  in  herringbone  pattern 
repeats  the  prevailing  mood  of  the  furniture. 
Vases  of  rare  Modernistic  glass  complete  this 
curiously  interesting  detail  of  the  dining  room 
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The  Beauty  and  Luxury  of  the  Southwest 

Travelling  Through  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  California  Gives  One 
Perhaps  as  Great  a  Variety  of  Interesting  Landscape,  of  Luxurious  and  Com- 
fortable Living,  as  Can  Be  Found  in  a  Given  Space  Anywhere  in  the  World 


pL  MIRADOR  Pool  is  a  feature  of  Palm  Springs, 
*—  California,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  de- 
lightful winter  resorts  in  Western  America.  It  is  an 
oasis  in  the  heart  of  the  great  California  Desert  and 
has  the  ever  varying  wonder  of  color  that  one  finds  in 
the  Grand  Canyon  and  on  the  plains  of  New  Mex- 
ico. Courtesy  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 


|_|  Ml  DOME"  from  Glacier  Poini 
'■  in  tin-  Yosemite  National  Park, 
California,  "in-  of  the  most  thrilling  bits 
of  landscape  in  the  world,  equally  beau- 
tiful in  the  Imz>  twilight  or  in  the  rose 
and  mauve  light  of  dawn,  Courtes]  \i- 
clii-on,  Topeka  and  Santa  1  <•  Railroad 


pHIEF  LONE  WOLF,  a  picti  resque 
^  figure  on  one  of  the  great  Arizona 
cattle  ranches.  Today,  the  siglu  of  an 
Indian  in  full  war  regalia  i~  nol  as  com- 
mon as  it  used  to  be  and  adds  a  brilliant 
cidor  note  to  the  pastel  toned  expanse 
of     the     Western     summer     landscape 
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RIDING  a  steer  in  on*-  of  the  great  rodeos  of  the 
Southwest.  It  look?  ;i  simple  performance  but 
probabl]  i~  second  only  to  l»«ll  fighting  in  the  mat- 
ter   of    courage    and    physical    dexterity    required 


TOP — A  group  of  visitors  at  the  Conjilon  Camp, 
'  "'hitting  the  trail"  for  a  day's  sight  seeing  in  the 
strangely  fascinating  New  Mexican  country.  This 
camp  is  an  outlying  section  of  the  world  famous 
San  Gabriel  Ranch  at  Alcalde,  New  Mexico.  Cour- 
te?y     Atchison,    Topeka    and     Santa     Fe     Railroad 


1~HE  beautiful  new  Country  Club,  one  of  the  fin- 
est of  the  Southwest,  recently  constructed  at  Agua 
Caliente  in  Mexico.  The  architecture  is  Mediterra- 
nean in  style.  The  metal  throughout  is  bright  black 
cast  iron  and  the  roofs  above  the  white  stucco  walls 
are  rose  tiles.  Pool  is  lined  with  turquoise  blue. 
Courtesy   Chicago,   Rock   Island  and   Pacific   R.  R. 
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A  Study  of  Fine  Lighting  Today 

The  Perfection  of  Lighting  in  the  Modern  American 
Home  Rests  on  a  Basis  at  once  Scientific  and  Artistic 


By  WALTER  W.    KANTACK 


Above — Wall  light 
of  rut  crystal  and 
hand-wrought  met- 
al. Designed  and 
made  by  Edward 
F.   Caldwell   &   Co. 


Right — A  cut  glass 
imported  chandel- 
ier to  be  used  in 
the  decoration  of  a 
period  room.  Cour- 
tesy Black  &  Boyd 


IF  you  and  I  were  to  sit  down  at  opposite 
sides  of  a  table  to  discuss  a  selection  of 

lighting  fixtures  for  your  new  home,  we 
would  be  most  likely  to  succeed  in  arriving 
at  a  suitable  and  effective  choice,  if  we  first 
of  all  took  into  consideration  certain  basic 
thoughts  concerning  the  work  in  hand. 

After  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  ex- 
perience in  this  field,  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
too  frequently  the  essential  purpose  of  light- 
ing equipment — that  of  giving  proper  and 
adequate  illumination  within  given  spaces — 
is  overlooked.  Starting  then  with  the  premise 
that  the  primary  reason  for  using  lighting 
fixtures  is  to  provide  light  in  the  desired  in- 
tensity and  location,  we  would  naturally  first 
of  all  check  the  wiring  layout  of  the  house 
to  ascertain  where  the  electric  outlets,  which 
bring  the  feed  wires  to  the  fixture,  have  been 
or  should  be  placed.  Inasmuch  as  the  matter 
of  the  location  of  the  electric  outlets  is  essen- 
tial toward  the  achievement  of  a  successful 
installation  of  lighting  equipment,  the  wis- 
dom of  consulting  one  capable  of  giving  com- 
petent advice  concerning  these  matters  at  an 
early  stage  in  the  building  operations  is  ob- 
vious. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  arr;n  and 

placing  of  the  electric  outlets  goes  the  ne- 
cessity of  determining  what  type  or  method 
of  illumination  will  be  most  likely  to  give 
the  desired  result  within  the  various  rooms. 
The  answer  to  this  phase  of  the  question  is 
largely  controlled  by  the  individualities  of 
the  rooms  themselves.  It  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood that  inasmuch  as  the  vestibule,  the 
hall,    the    dining    room,    the    living    room, 


the  morning  room  and 
bedrooms  have  their  indi- 
vidual parts  to  play  and 
contributions  to  make  to- 
ward the  orderly  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  family  oc- 
cupying a  dwelling  or  an 
apartment,  just  so  they  pre- 
sent the  need  for  individual 
study  from  the  standpoint 
of  illumination  and  decora- 
tion, in  order  that  they  may 
most  successfully  play  their 
individual  roles.  It  seems 
safe  to  say  that  wherever 
these  fundamental  proposi- 
tions have  been  thoroughly 
studied  and  accepted  as  es- 
sential, and  then  intelligent- 
ly built  upon,  the  lighting 
installations  have  been  car- 
ried to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. 

Having  met  the  practi- 
cal demands,  which  by  the 
way  should  include  the  con- 
sideration of  proper  switch 
controls  for  the  lights,  both 
accessible  and  convenient, 
we  are  ready  to  consider  the 
decorative  aspects  of  our  problem.  In  prac- 
tically all  of  the  so-called  Period  Styles  of 
architecture  and  decoration  lighting  utensils 
have  played  a  very  definite  part  in  the  scheme 
of  decoration  and  ornamentation,  and  au- 
thentic models  as  well  as  manuscripts  showing 
what  constituted  the  lighting  implements  em- 
ployed in  the  various  countries  and  eras  are 
available.  The  designs  of  such  equipment  were 
naturally  governed  by  the  types  of  illuminat- 
ing media  in  use  during  these  periods.  It 
might  be  of  interest  to  note  here  that  it  was 
not  until  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury that  men  were  able  to  enjoy  even  the 
luxury  of  an  oil  burning  wick  under  reason- 
able control,  and  giving  off  a  fairly  brilliant 
illumination.  It  was  not  until  that  time  that 
a  Swiss  mathematician  discovered  how  to 
employ  a  glass  chimney  and  direct  a  current 
of  air  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  improv- 
ed combustion  in  the  burning  of  oil. 

(las  was  not  generally  available,  even  in 
large  cities,  for  illuminating  purposes  until 
about  1820,  whereas  the  first  power  plant  to 
distribute  electricity  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses in  New  York  did  not  appear  until  1883. 
These  few  dates  are  interesting  and  impor- 
tant in  the  consideration  of  the  thought  of 
consistency  when  analyzing  the  decorative 
function  of  our  lighting  utensils.  From  this  it 
follows  that  if  one  is  endeavoring  to  create 
the  atmosphere  and  decorative  characteris- 
tics of  a  period  several  centuries  old,  it  would 
seem  right  to  at  least  take  into  consideration 
the  capacity  of  the  lighting  media  of  the 
time,  even  if  one  did  not  actually  employ  the 
primitive    source    of    illumination.    By    this 


statement  I  mean  to  stress  the  incongruity 
of  placing  high  wattage  electric  bulbs  with- 
in enclosures'  designed  for  the  shielding  of  the 
flame  of  a  single  candle. 

The  foregoing  may  seem  like  radical  state- 
ments, but  remember  we  are  discussing  the 
thought  of  consistency.  To  be  wholly  con- 
sistent, one  should  employ  the  lighting  meth- 
od of  the  period.  In  most  instances,  however, 
this  is  felt  impractical  and  almost  impossi- 
ble. The  next  step,  then,  would  be  to  employ 
electric  bulbs  of  such  intensity  as  Would  give 
a  like  amount  of  illumination  to  the  original 
luminant,  and  conceal  these  bulbs  from  view 
as  completely  as  possible  by  the  use  of  shades, 
screens,  et  cetera.  In  answer  to  what  you  are 
probably  saying  concerning  the  inadequacy 
of  such  forms  of  illumination,  it  can  be  said 
that  with  the  great  flexibility  and  opportunity 
presented  by  our  modern  devices  for  the  plac- 
ing and  use  of  portable  lighting  sources,  this 
seeming  handicap  can  be  most  successfully 
and  effectively  overcome.  The  foregoing  nat- 
urally has  to  do  with  instances  where  the 
thought  of  period  decoration  and  atmosphere 
is  being  rigidly  adhered  to. 

The  design  and  manufacture  of  fine  light- 
ing equipment  really  comes  pretty  close  to 
being  a  fine  art.  Unfortunately,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  education  along  these  lines  seem 
to  have  been  quite  limited.  For  this  reason 
people  are  having  presented  for  their  consid- 
eration articles  which  are  not  what  they  pur- 
port to  be.  In  most  instances  this  is  done  in 
good  faith  and  simply  due  to  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding. It  will  be  a  blessed  day  when 
more  general  knowledge  prevails  as  to  what 
actually  constitutes  a  reproduction  of  an  an- 
tique decorative  art  object,  and  thus  protect 
one  from  accepting  a  poor,  misfit  imitation 
and  adaptation  labelled  "reproduction". 
Many  uses  for  which  we  now  employ  light- 
ing equipment  were  not  thought  of  at  the 
time  when  the  Period  Styles  prevailed.  There- 
fore, no  models  for  such  uses  which  could 
be  reproduced  are  in  existence.  In  such  in- 
stances, it  is  only  possible  for  the  designer 
to  contrive  something  along  the  lines  of  the 
decorative  characteristics  of  the  work  of  the 
time. 

Another,  and  what  seems  to  the  writer  a 
more  practical,  way  of  solving  the  problem 
of  illumination  in  conjunction  with  period 
decoration  consists  of  the  housing  of  modern 
lighting  equipment  within  enclosures  remin- 
iscent of  the  particular  style,  although  not 
an  actual  copy  of  the  period  lighting  utensil. 
Electricity  as  a  medium  of  illumination  has 
definite  characteristics  which  separate  it  from 
anything  that  has  gone  before.  For  approxi- 
mately fifty  years  engineers  have  been  de- 
veloping the  latent  qualities  of  this  modern 
luminant,  and  the  progress  within  the  past 
few  years  has  been  nothing  short  of  astound- 
ing. So  much  so,  that  it  is  becoming  quite 
evident  that  lighting  fixture  design  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Above — A  floor  lamp  combination 
capable  of  giving  upward  and 
downward  illumination.  Attached 
is  a  convenient  formica  top  table. 
By  courtesy  of  the  Nessen  Studio,  Inc. 


Above— Heavily  frosted  crystal  fixture 
decorated  with  modernistic  floral  de- 
sign and  fitted  into  a  frame,  which 
may  be  of  any  metal  that  matches  the 
other  furnishings  of  the  room.  Design- 
ed and  manufactured  by   Cassidy  Co. 


Above — An  over  dining-room  table  illu- 
mination of  delicately  engraved  glass. 
It  is  suspended  over  the  table  by  metal 
tubes,  giving  a  most  enchanting  effect. 
This  very  modern  light  was  designed  and 
manufactured    by    Kantack    &    Co.,    Inc. 


Center — Indirect  lighting  fixture  of  ham- 
mered brass  with  shell-like  scallops.  The 
bottom  section  is  arranged  like  a  flower. 
Peabody,  Wilson  &  Brown,  architects  of 
the  Tyng  residence  for  which  this  light 
was  made,  by  Cox,  Nostrand  &  Gunnison 
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Desks  of  Yesterday  for  Today 


Slope-front  desk  having  a  bookcase  or 
cabinet  above,  in  the  manner  of  the  English 
Early  18th  Century.  There  are  two  large 
drawers  below.  Courtesy  Palmer  &  Embury 


AMONG  the  letters  that  have  come  to 
/^^  us  recently  was  one  asking  the  origin 
*  m  of  the  slope-front  escritoire.  The  en- 
quiry has  been  answered  by  letter,  but  the 
explanation  is  worth  repeating  here  because 
it  recalls  the  unswerving  faith  and  tenacity 
of  those  past  generations  who  overcame  the 
religious  intolerance  and  oppression  of  their 
rulers  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  free- 


dom  we   enjoy   b  illy,   the   slope- 

fronl  is  a  survival  of  the  eai         ■     .  in  which 
the  family  Bil  n  print- 

ing was  unknown  written 

and  illuminated,  by  hand,  on  vellui 

These  box<  the 

great    dower  i   . 

often  the  hold-all  ol  lily   linen 

clothing,  and  the 

family  silver,  so  the  boxi  hold 

the   Bible  in  which  the  and 

marriages    were    recorded,    ii:  he    box 

was  made  so  thai  the  lid  was  at  an  angle  and 
hinged  to  a  narrow  ledge,  which  still  remains 


By  CHARLES  STUART 


with  the  escritoire,  to  hold  the  Bible  at  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayers;  the  intention  of 
the  slope  being  to  allow  the  text  to  be  read 
without  the  necessity  of  bending  forward 
when  reading  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
pages.  This  tradition  has  survived  to  the  pres- 
ent time  with  all  lecterns  and  similar  stands. 
At  first  the  Bible-box  was  placed  on  a 
table,  but  later  it  was  raised  on  a  separate 
stand  when  we  have  the  first  development 
toward  the  slope-front  desks  as  we  now  know 
them.  Similarly,  the  Hat-top  desks  are  equal- 


Left  Slope-front 
escritoire  from  an 
earl}  model  and  fil- 
led with  the  small 
drawers  and  compart- 
ments. By  courtesy 
Robert  W.  Erwin  Co. 


This  French  interior  shows  an  attractive 
use  of  a  small  satinwood  cabinet-desk  flank- 
ed by  two  Ionic  columns.  There  are  shelves 
behind    glass    doors.    Courtesy    Brunovan 


ly  closely  allied  to  the  old  dower  chests  and 
Bible-boxes,  though  at  first  sight,  the  desks 
in  modern  rooms  reveal  little  resemblance  to 
the  cruder  pieces  of  furniture  from  which 
they  descended.  But  one  ineradicable  relic 
of  the  early  chests  is  the  paneled  ends  such 
as  appear  more  often  with  the  larger  flat-top 


Right  The  carving 
on  llii*  example  i? 
copied  from  the  Early 
English  woodwork, 
the  lunettes  often 
being  found  on  pan- 
e  I  ed  cha  ir  backs. 
I  i    Kittinger    Co. 


AUGUST,  1931 
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Recalling  the  Early  Homes  of  the  Old-World  and  of  Colonial 
America  the  Numerous  Styles  of  Desks  Made  by  Present-Day 
Cabinet-makers  Bring  Particular  Charm  to  Modern  Rooms 


In  rooms  i>f  this  >i\le  the  bureau-book- 
case is  ImiiIi  convenient  and  ornamental, 
the  book  backs  attractive  against  ih>' 
browns   of  the   wood.   Barrj    Meyers  Co. 


writing  tables  with  pedestals  and  drawers 
used  in  libraries  and  offices,  as  well  as  with 
some  escritoires. 

Desks,  like  chairs,  find  a  place  in  any  room 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  dining- 
room.  In  the  first  place,  every  one  is  equipped 


with  a  certain  number  of  drawers,  each  of 
which  is  a  convenient  receptacle  for  papers 
and  various  other  articles  which  are  needed 
only  occasionally.  Also,  in  view  of  the  many 
types  now  reproduced  by  modern  cabinet- 
makers from  original  European  and  English 
models,  there  is  a  desk  for  every  room  and 
one  that  will  add  that  atmosphere  of  home- 
like charm  which  certain  pieces  of  furniture 
will  bring  to  an  interior. 
There  is  a  sense  of  pleasant  seclusion  from 


Right — A  beautiful 
and  conscientious 
reproduction  of  a 
half-round  Queen 
Anne  walnut  con- 
sole table,  with  old 
wood  reproduction. 
Courtesy  S.  Cavallo 


Left — This  mahog- 
any desk  finds  a 
place  in  an  18th 
Century  stj  le  living 
room  or  in  an  office 
where  the  furnish- 
ings reproduce 
something  of  the 
home  in  the  "work- 
shop." Courtesy 
The  Bristol   Co. 


Above — Small  Sheraton  Satinwood  book- 
table,  appropriate  for  use  in  a  room  where 
a  larger  desk  would  be  too  bulky.  Suit- 
able   for    a    boudoir.    From    Havden    Co. 


closing  the  door  of  a  room  and  then  with  pen 
and  paper  sitting  at  a  comfortable  desk  and 
addressing  some  intimate  friend.  In  fact,  as 
time  goes  on  and  one  grows  accustomed  to  us- 
ing the  same  desk,  it  becomes  a  sort  of  un- 
conscious link  with  those  whom  we  see  sel- 
dom, yet  write  to  at  intervals.  And  it  is  for 
this  very  reason  that  the  desk  in  time  almost 
assumes  an  individuality  similar  to  a  friend 


to  whom  little  secrets  may  be  imparted  with 
the  knowledge  that  they  will  remain  unre- 
vealed. 

Let  us  say  at  the  outset  that  the  styles  of 
desks  available  today  are  much  more  numer- 
ous than  the  average  person  is  aware  of; 
hence  the  suggestion  that  there  is  a  desk  for 
every  room.  To  name  a  few  which,  in  turn, 
we  will  later  "place"  to  insure  what  a  more 
erudite  writer  once  described  as  the  "greatest 
environmental  advantage":  there  are  larger 
writing  tables  or  table  desks  so  named  be- 
cause they  are  intended  for  and  are  generally 
(  Continued  on  page  64  ) 
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First  National  Conference  of  Interior  Decorators 

Decorators     of     Authority     from      All     Over      the     Country     Gathered 

Together    at    This    Great    Meeting     at    Grand    Rapids    Which     Had    Its 

Impressive  Opening  July  ft,   1931 

By   IRENE   SIDLEY 
President  Women  Decorators'  Association  of  Chicago 


THE  first  National  Conference  of  In- 
terior Decorators  has  now  become 
history.  For  many  years  the  idea  of 
forming  a  national  association  had  been 
talked  of,  but  had  never  reached  the  forma- 
tive state.  Now,  in  this  second  year  of  the 
great  depression  we  have  already  proved  the 
old  adage  "Life  has  its  Compensations." 

July  8th  to  15th  was  the  time  set  apart  for 
this  great  achievement,  and  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  was  the  stage  setting  which  had 
been  offered  us  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  by  dec- 
orators throughout  the  country,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  allied  interests.  The  Conference 
was  attended  by  Decorators  from  the  far 
West  as  well  as  New  Orleans  and  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  An  elaborate  program  was  ar- 
ranged and  the  days  spent  at  the  Conference 
were  divided  between  constructive  work  for 
the  organization  and  entertainment. 

The  first  business  day  of  the  Conference, 
Thursday,  July  9th,  was  devoted  to  the 
preliminary  work  of  forming  a  national  as- 
sociation, a  chairman  was  appointed  and 
committees  formed  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  solving  our  various  problems  as 
well  as  defining  the  purpose  and  function  of 
the  Association. 

Each  morning  there  were  conferences  for 
Decorators  with  speakers  on  various  sub- 
jects in  which  we  are  vitally  concerned.  This 
Conference  was  followed  by  committee  meet- 
ings where  the  foundation  work  of  the 
organization  was  carried  on  and  reports  made 
to  the  general  committee. 

Throughout  the  balance  of  the  day,  the 
Country  Clubs  were  opened  for  golf;  with 
fine  opportunities  for  swimming,  drives,  or 
visits  to  the  various  furniture  factories  where 
there  is  much  of  interest  to  be  seen.  Several 
private  estates  were  opened  and  their  beauti- 
ful gardens  shown  to  the  visitors.  The  Garden 
Club  and  the  Junior  League  were  much  inter- 
ested and  planned  other  entertainments. 

There  were  a  number  of  dinners  held  at 
Country  Clubs  where  those  in  attendance 
were  able  to  hear  speakers  of  world  wide 
repute,  such  men  as  Harvey  Wiley  Corbett, 
who  is  Chairman  of  the  Architectural  Com- 
mission of  the  Chicago  Century  of  Progress 
for  1933,  Joseph  Urban,  the  celebrated  Vien- 
nese artist  and  designer,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright, 
internationally  famous  for  his  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  Richardson  Wright,  the  editor 
of  House  and  Garden  magazine. 

As  an  added  interest  for  those  who  at- 
tended the  Conference  and  a  graceful  gesture 
to  those  who  helped  to  make  this  first 
Conference  of  Interior  Decorators  a  reality, 
a  number  of  dei  orators  had  been  asked  to  as- 
semble  variousroom  swhicl  iuped 

into  two  houses  buill   within  the  cot 
one  of  the  large  exhibition  bui  These 

two   houses   have   a   most    atti  iyou1 

around  gardens  and  log| 
trees,  shrubbery,  etc.,  making 
ensemble  of  Drawing,  Living 


Bed  Rooms — Morning  Rooms,  Book  Rooms 
— Closets,  Bars  and  Dressing  Rooms,  as 
well  as  a  Sky  Garden  and  a  Nursery.  This 
delightful  arrangement  was  created  by  Mr. 
William  R.  Moore,  a  Chicago  decorator. 

The  principal  furniture  for  these  rooms 
was  found  in  Grand  Rapids.  The  decora- 
tors chose  anything  they  wished  from  the 
various  factories  for  Exhibition  purposes, 
but  also  used  antiques,  reproductions  and 
accessories  of  their  own. 

Any  materials  used  on  furniture  or  for 
draperies  were  most  generously  supplied  by 
a  number  of  importers  who  have  always 
shown  a  helpful  spirit  of  cooperation,  but 
the  materials  used  on  the  furniture  were 
charged  to  the  furniture  manufacturer  to 
whose  possession  the  pieces  ultimately  will 
be  returned. 

The  assembling  of  these  rooms  was  indeed 
a  joy  and  a  privilege,  as  no  price  limit  was 
imposed,  thereby  reducing  the  effort  involved 
to  a  minimum. 

Owing  to  the  small  amount  of  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  conception  of  this  idea, 
what  has  been  accomplished  up  to  the  present 
writing  has  been  little  short  of  a  miracle.  An 
army  of  workmen,  carpenters,  electricians, 
painters,  and  landscape  gardeners  have 
worked  wonders.  The  exhibition  of  these  two 
houses  was  opened  formally  the  night  of 
Wednesday,  July  8th  for  those  invited  to  the 
Conference,  but  remained  open  to  the  public 
for  a  week  following  the  Conference. 

A  list  of  the  names  of  decorators  assembl- 
ing the  various  rooms  is  as  follows: 
Rose  Cumming,  New  York — Entrance  Gal- 
lery. 
Irene  Sidley,  Chicago — Living  Room  in  Sum- 
mer Dress. 
Alberta  Barnes  Beall,  Chicago — Book  Room. 
E.     A.     Belmont,     Philadelphia — Drawing 

Room. 
Mabel  Schamberg,  Chicago — Morning  Room. 
Arden  Studios,  New  York — Breakfast  Room. 
Miss  Gheen,  Inc.,  New  York  and  Chicago— 

Dining  Room. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Wood  Stevens,  Chicago — Sky 

Garden. 
Elsie  Sloan  Farley,  New  York — Bedroom. 
Thedlow,  Inc.,  New  York — Bedroom. 
J.    Q.    Yalliant    Company,    Philadelphia — 

Morning  Room. 
Edward  C.  Hamilton,  Chicago — Loggia. 
Florence   Ely   Hunn,   Chicago — Bar   Room. 
Mrs.   Herzog's    Closet    Shop,   New    York — ■ 

Closets. 
Lorraine   Yerkes,    Chicago — Entrance   Hall. 
Pierre  Dutel,  New  York — Powder  Room. 
Adeline  de  Yoo,  New  York — Foyer. 
J.  C.  Demarest,  New  York — Living  Room. 
William  R.  Moore,  Chicago — Dining  Room. 
Beverley  and  Valentine,  Chicago — Morning 

Room. 
Secession  Ltd.,  Chicago     Bar  Closet. 
Mrs.  George  Herzog,  New  York — Children's 

Room. 
Ruth  Collins,  New  York    -Garden  Porch. 


Mrs.  Torrance,- New  York — Bedroom. 
Alden  Studios-  of  Highland  Park,  Illinois — 

Sitting  Room. 
Arden  Studios,  New  York — Large  Garden. 
Carl  Hollem,  Chicago — Powder  Room. 

These  rooms  were  assigned  by  invita- 
tions reading,  "you  are  invited  to  do  a  Book 
Room"  or  whatever  type  of  room  had  been 
assigned.  A  few  exchanged  rooms,  feeling 
themselves  better  qualified  to  do  the  other 
type  or  having  some  special  furniture  which 
they  wished  to  show.  There  has  been  noth- 
ing but  the  friendliest  cooperation  between 
those  taking  part  in  the  Exhibition.  Each 
one  accepted  their  share  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  those  embarked  in  a  good  cause. 

To  many  Chicago  decorators  Grand  Rap- 
ids is  a  familiar  place,  owing  to  its  proximity 
and  the  fact  that  many  manufacturers  have 
showrooms  in  Chicago,  but  to  those  from  the 
East  who  have  joined  in  this  great  venture  a 
special  vote  of  appreciation  is  due.  It  is  new 
ground  for  most  of  them  and  Grand  Rapids, 
a  name  associated  with  furniture  with  which 
they  are  not  familiar.  A  few  decorators  when 
approached  on  this  subject  said,  "Why 
should  we  go  to  Grand  Rapids?"  Why  in- 
deed! Why  go  to  Chicago  to  the  Century 
of  Progress?  Why  go  to  New  York,  London 
or  Paris?  There  is  always  the  minority  who 
wonder  why  one  does  anything  different,  es- 
pecially if  it  concerns  anyone  or  anything  not 
stamped  with  their  accustomed  approval  as 
to  the  things  one  does.  Fortunately  there 
are  always  a  few  courageous  ones  who  have 
a  vision  of  better  things  to  come  and  are 
willing  to  strike  out  into  the  deep. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  a  mere  agitator  and 
quite  another  to  perform  a  constructive  piece 
of  work. 

Those  decorators  who  attended  this  Con- 
ference believe  that  better  conditions  will  be 
the  result  of  it;  that  with  a  better  under- 
standing our  difficulties  will  be  fewer. 

This  Conference  has  been  widely  endorsed 
throughout  the  entire  country,  officially  by 
societies,  and  individually  by  prominent  dec- 
orators and  dealers.  Among  the  organizations 
that  have  signified  their  definite  approval: 

The  Society  of  Interior  Decorators  of  New 
York  City  has  officially  endorsed  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Interior  Decoration 
at  Grand  Rapids,  July  8  to  15. 

The  Woman  Decorators'  Association  of 
Chicago  recently  passed  a  unanimous  reso- 
lution endorsing  and  sponsoring  the  Inter- 
national Conference. 

Forty  leading  Interior  Decorators  of  Phil- 
adelphia, at  a  meeting  recently  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  E.  A.  Belmont,  endorsed  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  and  the  movement  for  an     ^. 
American  Association. 

In  addition  to  the  various  societies  that 
wish  to  stand  whole-heartedly  for  a  National 
Conference  on  Interior  Decoration,  there  is 
a  Board  of  Directors  who  are  giving  vital  in- 
terest to  the  subject,  as  follows: 

(Continued  on  page  63) 
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A  Table  Series  for  the  Seasons 

Arranged  by  Ellen  D.  Wangner  and  Pierre  Dutel 


DANA   B.    MERRILL 


Breakfast  on  a  Commuting  Yacht 


QN  THE  191  foot  ocean-going  yacht  the  "Gielovv,"  the 
^-*  breakfast  table  was  placed  near  the  large  lounge  seat 
on  the  rear  deck.  Here  in  the  harbor  other  craft  can  be 
seen,  their  masts  making  a  charming  background.  The 
yacht  was  decorated  by  Raphael  Studios,  with  the  silver 
from  Rogers,  Lunt  &  Bowlen  and  linen  in  a  sunny  shade 


of  yellow  from  Mosse.  The  china  and  glassware  is  from 
Wm.  H.  Plummer  &  Son,  in  a  charming  Lowestoft  pattern. 
glasses  heavily  based  with  twisted  rope  effect.  The  large 
lounge  is  cushioned  with  dull  blue  leather  matching 
heavy  Klearflax  rugs.  Sons,  Cunningham  Reed  &  Rat- 
tan  Co.  and  Lewis   &   Conger   contributed   to  this   scene 
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Among  the  New  Books 

Dreiser,  in  a  Book  about  Himself,  Called  "Dawn,"  Seems  to  Have 
Walked  Away  with  the  Reading  Public.  Happily  for  Lovers  of 
Romance,   Christopher   Morley   Has   Started    Doing   Fiction  Again 

By   BURTON    RASCOE 


"JOHN  MISTLETOE" 

CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 
is  to  blame  for  my  missing 
nearly  a  whole  night's  sleep. 
And  I  am  not  one  of  his  "kinsprits" 
either.  ("Kinsprit"  is  a  word  he 
coined  once,  meaning  "kindred 
spirit''.)  I  have  always  felt  myself 
sort  of  out  of  his  club  as  a  rather 
too  rough-neck  for  the  somewhat 
preciously  "lit'ry  character  of  his 
kinsprits":  I  have  been  mildly  at 
odds  with  some  of  his  enthusiasms 
and  a  bit  hot-headed  about  his 
choosing  to  ignore  some  of  the 
talents  that  seemed  to  me  the  most 
vigorous  and  American  that  have 


(Catherine  Mayo,  whose  recent  book,  "Isles  of  Fear,"  is  creating  a 
sensation  second  only  to  her  "Mother  India,"  published  by 
Harcourt,    Brace    &    Co.    From   a    painting    by    Frank    C.    Salisbury 


third  person.  It  carries  him  through 
his  school  days,  his  years  at  Ox- 
ford, his  work  in  a  publishing 
house,  his  newspaper  experience, 
and  his  authorship.  Under  their 
right  names  and  under  disguised 
names,  various  persons  of  impor- 
tance in  the  literary  world  come 
into  Mistletoe's  ken.  Mistletoe 
(Morley)  is  preeminently  a  liter- 
ary man,  a  man  to  whom  books 
and  what  they  contain  are  life  and 
more  important  than  life.  He  sees 
life  in  terms  of  books.  And  the 
career  of  Mistletoe  is  the  career  of 
a  person  attached  to  books.  His 
development  of  a  point  of  view  is 


Julian  Duguid,  whose  new  nov- 
el, "Green  Hell,"  is  published 
bj  The  Century  Co.  From  a 
portrait    by    Dorothy    Vedder 


Nancy  Hoyt,  whose  new  novel, 
"Cupboard  Love,"  was  one  of 
the  important  early  summer 
books.   Doubleday,   Doran   Co. 


sprung  into  prominence  here  since  the  war. 

Hitherto,  then,  I  have  been  able  to  take 
Morley  or  leave  him.  I  could  pick  up  a  book 
of  his,  read  a  few  pages  and  put  it  down  with- 
out being  quickened  into  any  lively  sense  of 
an  urgency  to  read  much  or  all  of  the  book. 
I  had  decided  to  retire  early  and  had  got  into 
bed  the  other  night  with 
Morley's  new  novel,  "John 
Mistletoe"  (  Doubleday,  Dor- 
an). I  thought  of  a  Morley 
book  as  a  mild  sedative. 

I  finished  reading  "John 
Mistletoe"  at  5:30  in  the 
morning  (and  had  to  get  up 
at  seven).  I  was  all  enthu- 
siasm for  it.  It  is  a  gran:! 
hook,  really.   It    -  it- 

ing  in  tin    -ense  that 
tery  yam  i-;   liui  in  an  emo- 
tional and    it 
it  is  most  moving 
It   is  far  and    i 
best    book.    He    has 
wealth    of    fantasj  him 

\  photograph  >>l  Elizabi 
new     novel,     "Father,"     i-     be- 
in «    widel)    lead.    This    i*    pub- 
lished bj  Doubleday,  Doran  Co. 


somewhere,  which  by  the  way  has  not  ever 
quite  come  through,  that  I  suspect  from  this 
book  that  his  next  novel  might  be  one  of  the 
first  importance.  At  present  he  is  still  just  a 
little  too  bubbling  with  sentiment. 

"John   Mistletoe"  is  Morley's  own  story 
of  his  career  to  the  age  of  forty,  told  in  the 


a  development  in  literary  judgement  and 
taste,  or  at  least  a  crystallization  of  a  literary 
attitude. 

This  I  find  charming  and  delightful  in 
Morley.  He  has  let  himself  out  more  expan- 
sively than  ever  before;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  developed  his  style  into  a  suave  and 
wholly  suitable  medium  for 
the  expression  of  Morley's 
personality,  a  personality 
still  wistfully  looking  back  to 
the  idyllic  pre-war  days  and 
into  a  not  too  remote  past 
which  was  romantic,  human 
and  humane.  With  "John 
Mistletoe"  Morley  makes  his 
hist  considerable  bid  for  per- 
manence in  our  literature. 
"dwarf's  blood" 

A  novel  of  strange  power, 
involving  a  strange  and  un- 
usual theme  is  "Dwarf's 
Blood"  (Viking)  by  Edith 
Olivier.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
(Continued  on  page  86) 

Ruth  Putnam  Mar-on.  the  young 
author  of  "Woman  Walks  Alone" 
which  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished    bj    the    Dial    Pre>-s,    Inc. 
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Painted  and  Leaded 

Windows 

In  New  Designs 


There  Is  a  Returning  Vogue  for 
Color  in  the  Windows  of  City 
Homes    and    Public    Buildings 


Designed  hy  G.  Owen  Bonawit,  Inc. 


\  leaded  and  painted  win- 
dow in  the  dining  room  oi 
a  New  York  club.  This  win- 
dow is  designed  and  exe- 
cuted in  the  manner  of 
English  stained  glass.  The 
only  color  is  in  the  figures 
and      heraldic      medallions 


Painted  window  in  an 
apartment  in  the  Park  Lane 
Hotel  executed  in  silver 
grey  tones.  The  figures  and 
panels  are  in  the  Renais- 
sance style  of  stained  glass. 
A  t>pe  of  window  that  adds 
interesting  color  to  a  room 


Panel  of  a  series  of  win- 
dows in  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  room  of  the  Mem- 
orial Library  at  Yale  Uni- 
verj-ity.  The  painted  panels 
are  in  the  more  delicate 
tones  of  Japanese  prints 
and  the  lead  glazing  sug- 
gests Japanese  lattice  work 
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Fashions  in  Window  Decoration 

Crinkled  Taffetas,  Old  Toile  de  Jouy  Cay-colored  Chintzes 
and  Loose-Woven  Damasks  Vie  with  Vivid  Modern  Fabrics 
for     the     Season's      Favor     as      Beautiful     Window     Hangings 

By  GERTRUDE  WARBURTON 


A  George  Washington  chintz,  typical  of  the  re- 
vival of  the  American  eagle  theme  of  the  post- 
Revolution  period.  Courtesy  Johnson  &  Faulkner 

THE  different  new  note  in  window  fab- 
rics this  fall  will  be  largely  in  the 
weave,  a  heavier  and  more  masculine 
quality  of  material.  The  damask  idea  will 
still  prevail  but  patterns  will  be  simpler, 
sometimes  almost  lost.  The  weaves  are  soft 
and  loose,  and  the  colors  distinctly  richer, 
whether  a  solid  tone  is  shown,  two  tones,  or 
four  or  five,  interwoven.  The  colors  that  bid 
fair  to  dominate  these  fabrics  are  red,  rust 
and  turquoise  blue,  as  well  as  a  cool,  deep 
Egyptian  blue.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  new- 
est note  in  color,  whether  in  single  tone  or 
interwoven  with  several  colors,  is  this  tur- 
quoise blue.  And  curiously  enough,  this  gives 
the  latest  of  the  fall  fabrics  rather  a  French 
look,  although  the  weave  is  definitely  En- 
glish. 

A  soft,  rough  yarn  is  already  being  manu- 
factured for  these  fabrics  that  remind  you 
somewhat  of  the  coarse,  thin,  early  fall  tweeds 
that  are  so  fashionable  just  at  present.  With 

Casement  windows  treated  in  appropriate  simplic- 
ity by  the  use  of  straight  curtains  of  silk,  in  richly 
colored  design.  Home  of  Win.  Gehron,  architect 


these  heavier  fabrics,  a  casement  cloth  is 
used  for  the  inner  glass  curtains,  usually  in  a 
soft-toned  ivory.  It  will  be  very  much  the 
vogue  this  fall  where  such  lighter  materials 
as  taffeta  and  silk  are  used,  to  purchase  the 
waterproof  variety  so  if  the  curtain  blows 
about  a  bit  when  the  casement  window  is 
open,  no  damage  whatever  is  done  by  a  sud- 
den storm. 

With  these  more  masculine  fall  materials, 
both  for  window  draperies  and  upholstery 
there  will  be  quite  a  vogue  for  the  darker 
tone  of  oak  furniture,  the  kind  of  oak  one 
sees  in  old  Tudor  houses  in  England  and 
very  often  in  new  Tudor  houses  in  America 
— a  rich  black-brown  that  seems  to  suggest 
this  more  masculine  type  of  draperies. 

Along  with  an  increasing  tendency  toward 
modern  fabrics  persists  the  popularity  of 
Toile  de  Jouy  and  the  dignified  damasks  and 
rich  brocades  of  French  spirit.  The  clear 
primal  colors  and  simple  designs  of  the 
modern  fabrics  make  them  suitable  for  not 
only  obviously  "modern"  rooms  but  for 
country  houses  of  widely  varying  types.  One 
of  the  most  pleasing  of  these  new  fabrics  is  a 
printed  stuff  of  grass  green,  lemon,  jade 
and  orange  in  a  rectangular  pattern.  Softer 
and  less  angular  is  another  fabric  from  the 
same  house  in  a  large  conventionalized  leaf 

Damask  draperies  hung  straight  from  ceiling  to 
sill  add  dignified  atmosphere  to  this  interior.  Ed- 
ward I.  Shire,  architect.  French  &  Co.,  decorators 


pattern  of  bois  de  rose  and  powder  blue. 
Horizontal  lines  and  remarkably  skillful 
gradations  of  color  characterize  the  modern 
prints. 

Nowhere  is  the  tendency  to  recreate  the 
scenes  of  the  past  more  delightful  and  feli- 
citous than  in  its  application  to  Early  Ameri- 
can prints.  The  Colonial  bedroom  in  mellow 
mahogany,  meticulous  samplers  and  flowered 
wallpaper  could  do  no  better  than  to  welcome 


Tete  de  negre  chintz  with  design  of  birds  of  para- 
dise and  lush  fruits  in  crude  reds,  blues  and  yel- 
lows, on  rich  brown.  From  Johnson  &  Faulkner 
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Right— Flesh  toned  casement  cloth  used  with  a 
heavj  drapery  of  modern  damask  in  soft  tones  of 
pink,  bine,  and  gray,  in  a  modern  room.  Designed 
1>>  Raonl  Dnfy.  Conrtesj   Park  Avenue  Galleries 

a  new  glazed  chintz  whose  chief  charm  is  the 
use  of  silhouettes.  Against  diagonal  panels  of 
apricot  and  soft  blue,  delicately  separated  by 
black  tracery,  these  small,  clear-cut  figures 
recapture  the  courtliness  and  grace  of  Colo- 
nial life.  Sprigs  of  Bowers  in  sunlit  yellow, 
orchid  and  blue  add  to  the  quaintness  of  a 
chintz  well  worth  recognition. 

A  Martha  Washington  chintz  in  soft  tones 
of  yellow,  blue  and  green  displays  a  delicacy 
of  detail  that  enhances  its  pictorial  interest. 
The  George  Washington  chintz  illustrated  is 
typical  of  the  revival  of  the  American  eagle 
theme  of  the  post-Revolution  period.  This 
particular  pattern  may  be  had  in  brown, 
green,  blue  or  red. 

The  clipper  ships  of  New  England  inspire 
a  charming  drapery  for  the  Colonial  living 
room  whose  fireside  group  includes  a  spin- 
ning wheel.  The  Flying  Cloud  of  Boston  and 
the  Belisarius  of  Salem  ride  gallantly  on  .a 
hand-blocked  cotton  of  rust,  vert  and  tan. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  French 
fabrics  is  "The  Swing."  a  hand-blocked  linen 
in  muted  tones  of  blue  and  rose.  The  swing 
motif,  set  in  medallions,  has  an  airy  grace 
well  suited  to  a  summer  Louis  Quinze  room. 
The  printed  linen  which  bears  authentic 
representations  of  old  French  chateaux  comes 
in  an  interesting  blending  of  rust,  blue  and 
vert. 

A  new  crinkled  taffeta  that  shimmers  from 
gold  to  orchid  to  sky-blue  has  endless  pos- 
sibilities in  the  French  or  modern  boudoir. 

For  the  Spanish  living  room  a  heavy 
Cervantes  cloth  in  warm  red,  green  and  blue 
provides  an  appropriate  drapery.  Of  unusual 
charm  is  a  hand-blocked  linen  depicting  the 
marauding  ships  of  the  16th  Century.  The 
richness  of  coloring  and  sweep  of  the  design 
make  this  fabric  a  happy  choice  for  a  man's 
den  in  sturdy  oak. 

An  innovation  in  hand-blocked  linen  is  an 
ensemble  consisting  of  window  drapery  in  a 
large  floral  design  and  cushion  covering  in 
a  small  motif  which  recurs  in  the  larger  pat- 
tern. The  combination  is  ideal  for  the  sun- 
room  or  informal  country  living  room.  The 
drapery  comes  in  rose,  mustard  and  blue, 
while  the  small  flowers  on  the  accompanying 
fabric  repeat  the  blue  and  mustard  accent. 

One  of  the  newer  casement  cloths  in  a  dull 
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Left — Hand-blocked  cretonne  draperies  combine 
with  pongee-colored  basketweave  to  frame  a 
Westchester  countryside  from  the  windows  of  this 
pleasant    dining    room.   Juluis   Gregory,    architect 


lustre  gold  has  a  mohair  filling.  An  artificial 
silk  in  fine  gold  stripes  claims  to  be  water- 
proof, a  decided  advantage  in  curtaining. 
Silk  gauze  in  ravishing  pastel  tones,  silver, 
gold  and  ivory  continues  to  prevail  in  glass 
curtains.  The  nuances  of  color  in  the  gauzes 
have  all  the  opalescence  of  a  tropical  sea. 
Net,  in  various  weaves,  voile,  figured  percales 
and  Argentina  cloth  vie  with  each  other  as 
glass  curtain  material. 

INTERESTING   DRAPERY  TREATMENT 

Each  new  season  brings  its  array  of  inno- 
vations in  drapery  treatment:  one  of  the 
most  arresting  this  fall  is  the  modern  win- 
dow illustrated  here.  Raoul  Dufy  designed 
the  modern  damask  in  soft  tones  of  pink, 
blue  and  gray.  Casement  cloth  in  flesh  was 
used  for  both  the  straight  glass  curtains  and 
the  full  overdrapery. 

The  illustration  of  the  sunroom  windows 
shows  a  new  and  decorative  use  of  glazed 
chintz  window  shades.  The  sheer  silk  gauze 
curtains  soften  the  light  without  obscuring 
the  pattern  of  the  shades.  The  gauze  of  the 
narrow  upper  windows  is  fully  gathered, 
while  the  sash  curtains  are  arranged  in  series 
of  fine  pleats. 

Many  decorators  prefer  to  treat  casement 
windows  without  shade.  Their  formal  looped 
draping  is  elaborate  but  it  does  not  hide  the 
design  of  the  panes.  The  soft,  glass  curtains 
relieve  the  stiffness  of  the  draperies  without 
concealing  the  charm  of  the  casement  win- 
dows. 

The  handsome  Jacobean  dining  room  il- 
lustrated shows  an  attractive  treatment  of  a 
group  of  windows  recessed  in  a  wide,  low 
arch.  A  simple  shallow  valance  unites  the 
group  and  the  side  draperies  are  placed  be- 
tween the  windows  so  skillfully  that  they  do 
not  obscure  the  view  over  the  Westchester 
countryside.  Glass  curtains  of  pongee-colored 
basketweave  may  be  drawn  when  desired. 
The  background  of  the  cretonne  and  the 
rough  plaster  walls  are  light  tan,  while  the 
soft  chenille  rug,  window  seat  and  chain 
cushions  are  of  old  blue  velvet.  Old  blue,  dull 
(Continued  on  page  80) 

Windows  of  this  French  bedroom  preserve  the 
feminine  spirit  by  formal  looped  draperies  of 
fringed  taffeta  over  chiffon  glass  curtains.  Lewis 
Bowman,  architect.  New  York  Galleries,  decorator 
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The  Importance  of  Good  Flooring 

Never  Before  Have  Floorings  Combined  the  Degree 
of     Usefulness     and     Beauty    They     Show     Today 

By  JOHN  TAYLOR   BOYD,  Jr. 


interest.  The  manufacturers  are  always  striv- 
ing to  improve  this  artistic  quality.  Who  has 
not  on  occasion  noticed  some  unusually  at- 
tractive flooring  effect,  in  sunroom,  or  vesti- 
bule, or  hall  space-,  and  has  been  surprised  to 
learn  that  it  was  one  of  these  so-called  "prac- 
tical" modern '  floorings  that  one  had  sup- 
posed were  not  ordinarily  employed  to  obtain 
a  fine  effect  in  interior  decoration? 

Indeed,  a  remarkable  change  has  come  in 
the  attitude  of  both  designers  and  public 
towards  floors  in  general.  Not  so  long  ago, 
people  looked  upon  a  floor  as  merely  a 
smooth,  hard,  shiny  surface,  to  be  largely 
covered  up  with  rugs  and  carpets.  It  was  the 
rugs  that  were  depended  upon  for  the  artistic 
effect,  providing  the  individuality,  the  color 
and  pattern  desired.  The  wood  or  tile  under- 
neath the  rugs  were  of  minor  importance. 

But  today,  although  rugs  are  esteemed,  we 
no  longer  sacrifice  the  flooring  underneath. 
In  fact,  the  finer  the  rugs  are,  the  more  pains 
we  take  to  make  the  flooring  frame  them  or 
supplement  them  to  best  advantage. 

In  this  article,  I  shall  present  some  of  the 
most   important   considerations   that   govern 


Here  large  tan  blocks  are  joined  with  smaller 
squares  of  Maya  brown.  This  gives  a  stone-like 
effect  and  yet  is  resilient.  The  surface  of  this  Zeni- 
therni  floor  can  be  left  in  its  natural  state,  dull, 
or  given  a  high  lustre  with  several   coats  of  wax 


These  black  and  white  mottled  tiles,  laid  down 
quite  evenly,  suggest  the  floors  of  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  old  Italian  palaces,  and  are 
especially  suitable  for  a  room  with  paneled  walls 
and   fine   furniture.   Courtesy   U.    S.   Rubber    Co. 


I 


N  the  great  progress  made  in  interior  decora- 
tion, flooring  materials  have  received  their 
full  share  of  attention.  Never  before  has  one 
had  so  many  different  flooring  materials  to  choose 
from,  whether  for  general  or  for  special  pur- 
poses, in  such  range  of  color,  texture,  scale  and 
pattern. 

Never  before  have  floorings  combined  useful- 
ness and  beauty  as  they  do  today. 

Even  the  old  standard  floors  like  wood  and  tile 
were  never  on  a  higher  level  of  excellence  nor  were 
they  ever  available  in  such  variety.  We  have  re- 
vived the  splendid  old  craftsmanship  that  marked 
the  great  period  decoration,  and  we  have  added  to 
it  newer  methods  and  new  ideas.  In  addition, 
American  industry  and  chemistry  have  created  an 
imposing  array  of  new  floor  coverings  that  is  indis- 
pensable in  most  cases  to  the  home.  These  are  the 
linoleums,  the  rubber  tile  floorings  and  the  Zeni- 
therm  products.  This  latter  class  is  comparatively 
soft  underfoot,  is  noiseless,  and,  in  many  cases,  it 
is  waterproof.  These  floorings  are  therefore  espe- 
cially suited  for  covering  floor  spaces  that  are  sub- 
ject to  heavy  wear  or  used  by  people  who  are 
obliged  to  be  constantly  on  their  feet  and  to  whom 
a  hard  floor  surface  is  tiring.  Kitchens,  pantries, 
laundries,  are  typical  cases  whi  re 
floor  coverings  may  lie  laid. 

But  one  should  not  assume  ilia!  these  new  m 
rials  are  desirable  only  bei 
and  their  special  uses.  They  possess  a  In 
of  beauty  and  have  a  surprisin»  range  oi 
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the  choice  of  floor  coverings,  as  well  as  the 
characteristics  of  the  various  types  of  mate- 
rials. An  understanding  of  these  essentials 
should  assist  one  in  choosing  the  kind  of 
floor  materials  suitable  for  a  given  use  of 
space.  Then,  this  choice  once  made,  the 
selection  of  the  exact  pattern,  color  and 
texture  of  the  material  becomes  much 
easier. 

One  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  with  a 
new  floor  is  to  ensure  a  solid,  permanent 
foundation,  or  underfloor,  for  the  floor  cov- 
ering. The  character  of  this  underfloor  in 
each  case  will  vary  somewhat  according  to 
the  type  of  floor  covering  chosen.  An  archi- 
tect or  decorator  understands  this  necessity, 
and,  in  cases  where  no  professional  designer 
is  employed,  the  directions  of  the  trade  as- 
sociation, like  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers' Association  or  the  Associated 
Tile  Manufacturers,  are  authoritative.  If 
one  individual  manufacturer  makes  the 
product,  like  Zenitherm,  his  directions  for 
the  proper  preparation  of  the  underfloor 
should  be  consulted.  In  any  case,  this  phase 
of  the  operation  is  important,  and  the  tech- 


tbove-  >  u  n 
porch  for  the  res- 
idence <>l  Mr.  A. 
Brooks  at  Glou- 
.  ester.  Phillip-  & 
Bolloran,  archi- 
tects. These  un- 
even tiles  in  rich 
color-  suggest  an 
"indoor  getting, 
Associated  Tile 
\1 .1  ii  ul' ait  or  ere 


Below  —  \  itreone 

tloor  tile  in  Bqnare 
blocks  makes  the 
ll ■  of  this  bath- 
room. The  color 
i-  mainl)  rose- 
beige  in  barmon) 

u  it  Ii  the  light  re 

beige  coloring 
of  the  tile<l  walls. 
Conrtes)  Robert- 
son   Art   Tile   Co. 


Above — Main  part 
of  this  floor  is 
black  and  white 
marble  effect  with 
cream  strip  join- 
ing tbe  narrow 
cove  base.  This 
base  makes  thor- 
ough cleaning 
easy.  Walls  are 
all  cream  tones. 
Courtesy  Congo- 
leum    Nairn,   Inc. 


Below  —  Rubber 
flooring  shown 
here  can  be  ob- 
tained in  blocks 
in  a  wide  range  of 
sizes.  This  kitchen 
is  shown  in  black 
and  white  niarhle- 
ized  tiles  with  a 
grey  border.  Cour- 
tesy Stedman  Rub- 
ber  Flooring    Co. 
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A  broad  planked  oak  floor  is  shown  in  this 
charming  Early  American  living  room  in  Minne- 
apolis. Roll  in  C.  Chapin,  architect.  Courtesy 
National     Lumber     Manufacturers'     Association 


nical  requirements  should  be  most  clearly 
understood  and  thoroughly  carried  out. 
Where  a  contractor  is  employed,  he  should 
be  held  responsible  for  cooperating  strictly 
with  the  manufacturer's  representatives  and 
for  employing  workmen  who  are  expert  in 
laying  the  particular  type  of  flooring  used. 
As  warning,  one  should  remember  that  the 
underfloor  itself  is  not  the  only  construction 
to  which  the  flooring  must  be  securely  at- 
tached; it  must  also  be  carefully  fitted 
against  other  construction  and  finish  and 
as  floor  bases,  trims,  hearths,  stairs,  saddles 
and  similar  details. 

Considering  choice  of  materials,  the  old 
standard  wood  and  tile  materials  should 
receive  careful  attention.  The  list  of  the 
available  hardwoods  has  been  widely  in- 
creased in  recent  years.  The  various  oaks. 
(Continued   on   page    78) 
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Vogue  for  Modern  American  Rugs  and  Carpets 

These  Are  Used  in  Interiors  Having  Fine  French,  English,  Colonial  or  Early  American 
Furniture.     In    Equal    Favor   Are    the    Large    Modern     Rugs    in    Oriental     Design 


» 


By  JOHN  C.  WILLMOTT 


.r 
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possibly  unconscious  of  the  inspiration,  any  skilled  decorator 
instinctively  follows  this  plan.  For  in  any  room  the  high 
lights  are  represented  by  the  ceiling  and  continued  by  the 
window  hangings;  decorative  accessories  such  as  lamp 
shades,  ornaments  and  furniture  form  the  more  varied  colors; 
while  the  carpet  to  perfectly  round  off  the  setting  should  em- 
body the  more  somber  of  the  predominating  tones  in  the 
room  with  a  suitable  pattern  to  form  a  decorative  foreground 
or  foundation.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  reproduce,  indoors, 
that  arrangement  of  Nature  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  increasing  use  of  carpets,  like 
other  changes  with  interiors,  is  directly  traceable  to  the  re- 
turn to  styles  of  earlier  times.  This  interest  has  become  re- 
markably widespread  during  the  last  two  years  though,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  the  subject  has  been  generally  over- 
looked by  writers;  and  it  is  our  hope  to  re-read  this  article, 
after  the  last  word  is  typed  and  feel  that  we  have  succeeded 
in  our  intention  to  convey  some  practical  information. 

Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of  tonal  values: 
there  should  be  some  fairly  evident  contrast  between  the 
hangings  and  the  pattern  of  the  carpet;  otherwise,  a  room  is 
quite  apt  to  have  a  tendency  to  a  monotonous  sameness. 
Again  the  design  of  the  floor  covering  should  be  carefully 
chosen  with  a  view  to  its  being  proportionate  in  scale  to  the 
area  of  room  and  to  some  extent  in  keeping  with  the  style  of 
the  architectural  treatment.  In  so  far  as  the  selection  of  a 
one  color  or  a  patterned  carpet  or  rug  is  related  to  the  in- 
terior, this  is  largely  a  matter  of  individual  taste.  But  before 
deciding,  doubt  may  be  set  aside  by  viewing  any  room  of  a 
similar  size;  or,  failing  this,  it  is  always  possible  to  obtain 
photographs  (often  colored)  of  completed  rooms.  Because, 
disappointment  may  be  often  avoided  by  "seeing  first  and 
deciding  later''. 

It  is  probable  that  the  carpet  and  larger  rugs  have  re- 
asserted their  former  importance  because  of  the  now  closer 
association  with  the  other  decorations;  a  phase  demanding 
the  most  careful  consideration  in  achieving  that  liveableness 
which  makes  a  room  ''home".  Nor  need  we  in  any  way  feel 
restricted  in  our  search  for  appropriate  floor  covering, 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


Above — Ati  interesting  patterned  all-over  carpet 
in  a  library-living  room,  showing  the  charm  of 
quietly  elegant  furniture  with  a  richly  toned, 
definitely  patterned  modern  carpet.  Diane  Tate 
and    Marian    Hall,    Inc.,    were    the    decorators 

Right — An  all-over  carpet  in  taupe  covers  the 
living  room  floor  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  home  of 
Mr.  E.  W.  DeWilton.  The  most  important  furni- 
ture here  is  a  carved  oak  Elizabethan  cupboard 
and  antique  Queen  Anne  chairs  in  red  brocade 


DURING  a  discussion  regarding  what 
is  spoken  of  as  the  rhythm  of  a  deco- 
rative scheme,  a  landscape  artist  sug- 
gested thai  any  interior,  to  be  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  must  follow  Nature's  own  arrange- 
ment. Explaining  his  meaning  by  adding 
that  the  high  lights  of  the  great  outdo 
are  the  sky  and  the  upper  branches  of  the 
trees;  the  more  i  i  olorings,  name- 

ly the  somber  tone,,  of  the  tree  trunks  light- 
ened by  the  leaves  and  I  of  the 
shorter  bushes,  are  at  the  level  of  the  eye; 
and  that  the  browns  of  the  earth  pattei 
with  the  smaller  growing  things,  art-  asso- 
ciated by  repetition  with  the  other  tonal 
qualities  and  form  a  perfi  ound  to 
the  whole. 
How    true    this    actually    is!     And    though 
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Enjoying  the  Garden  in  August 

How  to  Develop  the  Beauty  of  Dripping 
Water  and  Little  Pools  in  Rock  Cardens 

By  G.  A.  STEVENS 


A  t'GUST  is  a  time  to  consider  the 
/^k  gardener  rather  than  the  garden. 
'  ^  If  the  garden  was  properly  planned 
and  cared  for,  it  should  be  ablaze  with 
annuals,  late  perennials,  Dahlias,  and 
Gladiolus  throughout  the  month.  If  it  was 
improperly  made  and  neglected,  it  will  be 
nothing  but  a  howling  wilderness,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  do  about  it  at  this 
season. 

In  either  case,  it  is  good  for  the  gar- 
dener to  take  a  rest.  Let  him  sit  down 
and  let  the  weeds  go  hang.  Let  him  take 
a  train,  an  airplane,  or  head  his  motor-car 
toward  the  mountains  or  seashore  for  a 
'good  three-weeks'  rest.  The  garden  will  be 
glad  for  his  absence,  and  will  make  its 
pleasure  obvious  upon  his  return. 

The  inveterate  gardener  will  not  neglect 
his  garden  even  on  his  absences.  In  the 
mountains  a  thousand  suggestions  appear 
on  every  hand   for  perfecting  the  rock- 


garden.  Natural  formations  in  abundance 
which  can  be  emulated  at  home  will  be 
found;  new  plants  will  be  discovered,  per- 
haps collected,  to  furnish  cliffs,  vales,  and 
crevices  of  the  artificial  mountains  in  the 
garden.  The  seashore  yields  a  wealth  of 
ground-cover  plants  for  hot,  dry  banks 
and  shady  copses,  miniature  trees  and 
shrubs  for  odd,  and  difficult  corners. 
Among  the  stones  on  wave-worn  cliffs 
some  of  the  rarest  and  handsomest  rock 
plants  dwell,  whose  aspect  may  suggest 
a  similar  planting  at  home. 

One  need  not  slavishly  copy  Nature. 
If  an  intriguing  rocky  angle  is  adorned 
with  some  lovely  but  impossible  plant, 
perhaps  a  similar  garden  effect  may  be 
created  by  substituting  something  like  it, 
but  easier  to  grow.  If  a  gorgeous  color 
combination  runs  riot  in  the  seaside  mead- 
ows, it  may  be  reproduced  with  other  and 
perhaps  better  plants  in  the  garden  with- 


Suggestion  for  a  rock  garden  with  an  almost 
transparent  fall  of  water  over  an  uneven  sur- 
face,   planted    about   thickly    with    moss   and   ferns 

out  regard  to  the  original  weeds  responsible 
for  the  effect.  The  big  may  be  made  little, 
and  the  little  made  big.  Acres  of  Goldenrod 
and  purple  Ironweed  may  be  reproduced  in  a 
few  square  feet  of  Coreopsis  and  purple  Veronica. 
The  delicate  lilac  of  a  solitary  swamp  Orchid  may 
be  magnified  a  thousand  times  in  a  clump  of 
some  similarly  colored  Iris. 

Thus  the  gardener,  while  resting  from  his 
physical  labor,  may  be  planning  and  devising 
new  achievements,  new  beauties,  and  his  garden 
will  be  all  the  better  for  his  leaving  it. 

But  if  vacation  is  already  over,  or  delayed 
until  September  (no  gardener  would  dare  be 
away  during  October),  August  may  still  be  a 
working  month.  The  perennials  and  biennials  for 
next  year,  Delphiniums,  Foxgloves,  Canterbury- 
Bells,  Sweet  Williams,  and  such  necessary  items, 
should  be  coming  along  rapidly  from  seed  sowed 
in  June.  They  ought  to  be  lined  out  in  frames 
or  nursery  rows,  kept  under  constant  cultivation, 
and  suffer  no  drought.  Those  mentioned  are  some- 
what tricky  plants,  and  should  be  large  and  well- 
established  to  withstand  the  onslaught  of  a  north- 
ern winter. 

August  is  the  month  for  moving  or  planting 
Madonna  Lilies.  Ordinarily  the  Madonna  should 
be  inviolate,  but  she  has  to  be  started  sometime, 
and  in  ancient  gardens,  she  may  sometimes  reach 
such  alarming  proportions  that  the  plants  simply 
must  be  separated.  Do  it  carefully,  trying  not 
to  break  or  bruise  the  roots,  and  be  sure  that  the 
soil  is  clean  and  free  of  manure  or  any  visible 
organisms  which  may  attack  them.  Madonnas 
need  several  years  to  recover  from  transplanting 
and  division,  and  during  the  interim  they  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  succumb  to  various  molds, 
mildews,  leaf-spots,  blights,  and  other  pests. 
Soaking  the  blubs  in  antiseptic  solutions,  or  dust- 
ing them  with  sulphur  is  supposed  to  ward  off 
some  of  the  trouble,  but  at  best,  it  is  a  highly 
speculative  adventure. 

Slow-moving  gardeners  will  still  be  dividing 
and  transplanting  Irises,  but  if  the  work  is  not 
done  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  it  might  just 
as  well  be  left  unfinished  for  another  year.  Irises 
ought  to  have  at  least  half  the  season  to  re-estab- 
lish themselves  in  order  to  do  a  good  job  of  bloom- 
ing next  year. 

Roses  are  at  their  low  water  mark  during 
August.  It  is  well  to  let  them  alone,  except  for  the 
customary  weekly  spraying,  and  not  try  to  force 
them  into  flower.  The  hot  sun  will  destroy  the 
flowers  anyway,  and  it  is  better  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  rose  garden  to  annuals  and  peren- 
nials for  a  few  weeks,  coming  back  to  them  with 
renewed  enthusiasm  for  September  and  October. 

Outdoor  Chrysanthemums  should  be  kept  free 
from  lice,  and  cultivated  frequently  to  encourage 
vigorous  growth.  Toward  the  end  of  the  month, 
disbudding  should  begin  on  those  whose  life  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  one  monstrous 
flower  per  plant;  but  those  that  are  to  be  left  for 
display  may  be  encouraged  to  produce  more 
branches  and  more  bloom  by  pinching  out  the 
tops  and  inducing  side  growths.  Chrysanthemums 
are  easy  to  move,  and  if  a  reserve  supply  of  them 
(Continued  on  page  72  ) 
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Decorative  Quality  of  the  New  Wall 


(Continued  from  page  39) 


A  modern  interpretation  of  ancient  art  is  shown 
in  the  design  of  this  new  wall  paper  developed  in 
soft  shades  of  many  colors  and  metallic  lustres, 
which  add  richness.  Courtesy  Henry  Bosch  Co. 


figures  in  panels  surrounded  by  rococo 
scrolls,  in  lovely  shades  of  grey  with 
blue   on   an   ivory   background. 

Excellent  effects  may  be  achieved 
by  the  use  of  panels  or  sections  of 
wall  paper  with  an  interesting  design 


ings.  These  come  in  an  end- 
less variety  of  designs  ap- 
propriate for  every  room, 
and  in  brilliant  as  well  as 
delicate  colorings.  They  are 
durable  and  fadeless  and  are 
a  matter  of  great  interest  to 
women  who  like  their  homes 
always  fresh  and  immacu- 
late. The  colors  of  the  wash- 
able wall  papers  are  admir- 
ably suited  to  the  designs 
used,  in  rich  and  brilliant  or 
soft  pastel  shades,  and  are 
fadeless;  for  the  patterns 
are  applied  in  oil  and  metal- 
lic colors  on  waterproof 
parchment  paper,  and  walls 
hung  with  either  fabric  may 
be  fearlessly  washed  with 
soapsuds,  removing  any  spot 
or  radiator  shadow.  The  in- 
creased use  of  all  these 
washable  wall  coverings 
demonstrates  their  practic- 
ability. 

One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  these  washable  cover- 
ings is  the  Permatex  wall  covering.  It 
is  a  softly  lustrous  fabric  in  fadeless 
tones  and  in  a  large  variety  of  at- 
tractive designs.  All  that  is  necessary 
to  keep  it  fresh  is  to  rub  the  surface 
lightly  with  a  damp  cloth.   We   are 


The  "Briars."  This  beautiful  San-kro-mura  wall  decoration  is  printed  on  an 
ivory  background  in  soft  pastel  colors.  Courtesy  The  Schmitz-Horning  Co. 


framed  by  a  picture  moulding  or  a 
wall  paper  border.  Brocade,  velvet  or 
crewel  patterned  papers  are  much 
used  in  formal  rooms,  while  floral  pat- 
terns are  extremely  popular  for  panels 
in  sleeping  rooms.  The  Victorian  re- 
vival is  bringing  wall  paper  borders 
into  prominence  as  a  finishing  band 
where  the  wall  paper  meets  the  ceil- 
ing and  often  just  above  the  base- 
board. The  borders  range  in  width 
from  nearly  two  inches  to  ten  and 
a  half,  and  in  design  from  floral 
to  frills  and  flounces.  The  new 
waterproof  bathroom  papers  printed 
in  oil  colors  harmonizing  with  til- 
ing and  fixtures  and  their  designs 
are  waterlilies,  cattails  and  flags, 
marine  plants,  gold  fish  floating 
through  sea  grasses,  wans,  sea  gulls 
and  ducks. 

A  magnificent    i  if   Amer- 

ican   hand    ma  iting 

leather  has  a   ( lassie  Ada  n  in 

putty  color  embossed  on  a  back- 
ground of  pale  gold,  fun  her  embel- 
lished with  tine  reproduction 
Wedgwood  panels  and  medallion 
salmon  backgrounds;  this  is  a  beau- 
tiful paper  suitable  for  the  most 
formal  rooms. 

A  matter  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  homemakers  is  the  increased 
production    of    washable    wall    cover- 


showing  in  this  issue  an  interesting 
design  of  Permatex  wall  paper  which 
may  be  obtained  in  a  variety  of  colors 
on  different  backgrounds.  The  pattern 
is  by  Teresa  Kilham. 

After  four  years  of  experiment,  the 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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'1  In'  charming  semi-scenic  design  in 
this  fadeless,  washable,  "Salubra"  vwill 
covering  i-  in  brownish  gre)  tinted 
with  pastel  tones  of  blue,  green,  beige 
.mhI  peach.  From  Frederic  Blank  &  Co. 


A  Study  of  Fine  Lighting  Today 


(Continued  from  page  48) 


Wall  light  in  the  spirit  of  18th  Cen- 
tury decoration,  designed  and  manu- 
factured by  Robert  Phillips   Co.,  Inc. 

future  will  proceed  from  entirely  dif- 
ferent premises  than  in  the  past.  By 
taking  advantage  of  this  progress  and 
building  available  devices  into  deco- 
rative units  based  on  whatever  period 
or  tradition  is  desired, 
one  can  obtain  practi- 
cal illumination  and 
still  retain  the  general 
aspects  of  the  decora- 
tive period.  Thus  we  aHfc 
avoid  such  laughable 
practices  as  may  well 
be  illustrated  by  the 
hanging  of  a  glass 
smoke  bell  over  an 
electric   bulb. 

To  bring  our  discus- 
sion up  to  date,  we 
must  consider  what 
may  be  properly  termed 
electric  lighting  fix- 
tures. The  essential  dif- 
ference between  an 
electric  lighting  fixture 
as  compared  to  other 
lighting  utensils  has 
been  definitely  estab- 
lished since  the  so-call- 
ed Modern  Movement 
in  design  received  such 
a  great  impetus  follow- 


ing the  Paris  Exposition  of  1025.  We 
have  passed  through  a  period  wherein 
glass  plates  fashioned  in  all  manner 
of  grotesque  angularity  and  support  d 
by  devious  means  were  accepted  as 
the  representative  modern  lighting 
fixture.  Through  an  increased  under- 
standing of  our  lighting  medium  and 
its  various  uses  and  abuses  there  are 
eoming  forth  objects  of  beauty  and 
practicability  wherein  the  light  is  con- 
trolled and  directed  with  what  prac- 
tically amounts  to  mathematical  ac- 
curacy. Ways  and  means  are  also 
being  found  to  eliminate  the  discom- 
forting glare  and  heat  elements  which 
result  from  the  use  of  lamps  of  high 
wattage.  It  will  be  appreciated  that 
no  effort  is  being  made  in  this  article 
to  discuss  the  many  forms  of  built-in 
light  sources  which  are  made  possible 
through  the  use  of  electricity, — our  ef- 
fort being  confined  to  the  consideration 
of  lighting  fixtures  as  applied  units. 
It  may  seem  that  some  of  the  fore- 
going statements  have  little  interest 
for  you  as  the  builder  and  furnisher 
of  a  new  home,  but  at  the  outset  of 
this  article  we  tried  to  convey  the 
thought  that  understanding  is  essen- 
tial in  good  lighting  as  it  is  in  all  other 
phases  of  activity.  W7hereas  some  of 
the  developments  referred  to  above 


Bowl   and 
cent  china. 


A  modern  wall  bracket  in  elab- 
orately carved  glass  and  metal 
for    Sterling    Bronze   Co.,    Inc. 


illuminated   figurine   of   Lenox   white   lu- 
used  for  a  centerpiece  decoration.  Cour- 
tesy  General   Electric    Co. 

have  probably  found  expression  most 
largely  in  public  buildings  and  the 
homes  of  people  of  great  wealth, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  more  generally  understood  and 
available  for  each  one  of  us.  The  writ- 
er is  quite  certain  that  the  lighting 
tendencies  in  the  immediate  future 
will  be  built  around  the  thought  of 
applying  specific  illumination  with 
definite  purposes  to  the  individual  lo- 
cation. With  the  great  number  of  de- 
vices on  hand  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  purpose,  this  can  be  achieved 
and  the  greatest  item  of  expense 
should  be  the  giving  of  the  proper 
thought  to  the  problem  in  hand. 

Having  prepared  this  article  al- 
most entirely  from  the  decoraLvve 
point  of  view,  I  must  dwell  on  ,ne 
importance  of  planning  lighting  as  one 
phase  of  the  construction  of  the  inner 
walls  of  the  house.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  look  ahead  as  to  just  where 
tables  and  chairs  will  be  placed,  where 
the  chiffonier  and  where  each  bed  will 
go.  But  if  the  lights  are  to  be  satisfac- 
tory when  the  house  is  completed, 
this    preliminary    care    is     essential. 
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Grand  Parade  of  Books  About  Art  and  Cognate  Matters 


By  BENJAMIN  DeCASSERES 


About  Antiques.  By  Ella  Shannon 
Bowles.  Illustrated.  (J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.) 

Mrs.  Bowles'  richly  informative 
book  is  not  only  an  excellent  guide 
for  collectors  of  American  antiques. 
but  combines  with  its  information  de- 
lightful stories  of  personal  experi- 
ences. 

A  glance  at  the  chapter  heads 
will  indicate  its  wide  scope:  Back- 
grounds and  Traditions;  Hail,  Amer- 
ica! In  our  Arts  and  Crafts;  A  Peek 
at  Pewter;  Are  You  Collecting  Sand- 
wich Glass?;  Pioneer  Pottery;  Just 
Jars  and  Jugs;  Why  Wedgwood?; 
Stories  of  Old  Chests;  Concerning 
Old  Clocks;  An  Alphabet  of  American 
Antiques;  Tapestries;  Dolls  of  Old 
England;  In  Old  New  Hampshire 
Style;  The  Passing  of  the  Country 
Store;  Tales  of  Trail  and  Turnpike; 
Preserving  the  Antiquities  of  New- 
England;  Books  on  Early  Americans. 

All  antiquers  must  have  this  book. 
It  will  keep  you  from  getting  too 
modern. 

The  Cathedrals  of  Great  Brit- 
ain: Their  History  ami  Architec- 
ture. By  P.  II.  Ditchfield.  Illustrated. 

This  book  has  long  been  established 
as  the  authoritative  guide  and  ex- 
ponent of  its  particular  subject; 
thousands  of  copies  of  k  have  been 
sold  and  a  fourth  edition  is  now  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  Ditchfield  has  set  himself  in 
k  each  chapter  to  give  a  history  of  the 
See  and  then  to  describe  the  architec- 
tural details  of  the  building  and  its 
vicissitudes  owing  to  wanton  destruc- 
tion or  excess  of  "restoration"  or  to 
the  triumph  of  modern  art  and  skill. 

Since  the  war  nine  new  Sees  have 
been  formed,  and  an  account  of  these 
new  cathedrals  or  pro-cathedrals  is 
given  in  this  new  edition.  The  author 
is  duly  grateful  to  many  bishops, 
deans,  and  canons  who  have  assisted 
him  in  revising  and  completing  this 
edition  of  his  book. 

Constantly  new  work  and  repara- 
tions are  beins  carried  out  in  Britain's 
ancient  fanes,  and  war  memorials 
have  been  added  in  nearly  every 
shrine,  and  the  efforts  of  the  modern 
cathedral  authorities  to  preserve  for 
future  generations  the  noble  build- 
ings entrusted  to  their  care  are  here 
fully  recorded. 

{-"olonial  Furniture.  Collection 
of  the  late  Philip  Flayderman. 
Illustrated.  (American  Art  Associa- 
tion. ) 

This  book  is  a  history,  pictorially 
and  textually.  of  this  famous  collec- 
tion of  furniture,  silver  and  decora- 
tions. 

It  is  said  of  Philip  Flayderman 
that  he  went  about  his  collecting  in 
a  quiet  and  unassuming  manner,  even 
to  the  extent  of  keeping  his  close 
personal  friends  in  ignorance  of  the 
fine  pieces  that  he  gathered.  The 
affidavits  of  authenticity  that  accom- 
pany most  of  the  important  items,  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  the  pieces 
themselves,  bear  witness  to  his  prac- 
ticability as  well  as  to  his  degree  of 
connoisseurship  in  judging  American 
antiques. 

It  might  be  claimed  that  no  other 
collection  contains  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  pieces  bearing  the  makers' 
original  trade  labels,  constituting  in 


themselves  a  valuable  reference  and 
revealing  the  high  degree  of  quality 
attained  by  Colonial  craftsmen. 

Deproductio.ns  of  the  Paintings 
of  Dietz  Edzard.  With  text  bv 
Florent      Fels.      (Editions      Marcel 
Sekeur,  Paris.) 

These  originals  were  exhibited  at 
the  Hackett  Galleries  and  created  a 
genuine  stir.  This  book  will  be  a 
treasure  to  those  who  admire  this 
artist,  original  and  imaginative.  It  is 
magnificent  in  content  and  plates. 

[ouis  XIV  and  Regency  Furniture 
and  Decoration.  By  Seymour 
de  Ricci.  With  414  Illustrations. 
i  William  Helburn,  15  East  55th  St., 
.Xew  York.) 

This  is  a  beautiful  volume  in  which 
you  may  stroll  through  the  whole  in- 
terior art  scheme  of  the  Sun  King 
and  the  Regency. 

The  volume  has  a  full  selection  of 
fine  examples  from  the  stateliest 
styles  of  French  Barokue  art.  There 
are  magnificent  apartments  from  Ver- 
sailles and  elsewhere,  from  the  reign 
of  Louis  full  of  the  greatest  examples 
of  furniture  and  carving  of  the  crea- 
tive cabinet  makers  and  wood- 
workers, now  scattered  through  the 
great  museums  of  the  world.  They  are 
an  unfailing  source  of  inspiration  for 
collectors,  decorative  artists  and 
others.  A  rare  book  for  treasure- 
seekers. 

|~\omestic  Architecture  and  Old 
Furniture.  By  Murray  Adams- 
Acton.  Illustrated.  (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin, Boston. ) 

This  is  a  large  and  beautifully 
printed  tome.  The  plates  are  fine  and 
clear  and  the  reading  matter  is  ex- 
planatory. 

Here  is  the  range  of  subjects 
treated:  English  Gothic  and  its  transi- 
tion; Gothic  furniture  and  acces- 
sories; .French,  Gothic.  Italian, 
Dutch,  Flemish,  Early  Tudor  furni- 
ture and  architecture,  Elizabethan 
and  early  seventeenth  century,  early 
Renaissance,  Louis  XIV,  XV,  XVI  of 
the  same — right  down  to  Victorian 
and  present-day  art  and  workmanship. 

This  is  a  vast  subject  to  be  treated 
selectively,  but  it  is  done  here  in  a 
manner  that  makes  this  book  one  of 
great  value  on  its  subject. 

No  one  interested  in  this  fascinat- 
ing study  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  book. 

Theatres.      Bv      Joseph      Urban. 

1   (Theatre    Art's,   Inc.,   N.    Y.)   Il- 
lustrated. 

This  is  a  unique  and  handsomely 
printed  book  treating  the  theatre 
architecturally.  The  illustrations  are 
finely  done  of  the  Ziegfeld,  the  Para- 
mount theatres,  a  proposed  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  the  Reinhardt 
theatre  and  the  Music  Centre. 

Mr.  Urban  is  past  master  in  the 
theatre,  and  what  he  has  to  say  is 
interesting.  He  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
evolution  of  auditoriums  down  to  the 
present  day.  A  gorgeous  book  for  art 
lovers. 

/^olonial  Interiors.  By  Edith 
^  Tunis  Sale.  Second  Scries.  (Wil- 
liam Helburn  Co.,  15  East  55th  St., 
New  York.) 

A  large  handsome  volume,  done  in 
the  best  Helburn  style — profusely  il- 


lustrated.   In    fact,    it    is    nearly    all 
plates. 

This  book  is  a  definite  and  valuable 
contribution  to  the  all  too  small  group 
of  standard  works  concerning  the 
early  architecture  of  the  thirteen 
original  colonies  of  the  United  States. 

The   Cottages   of   England.   Bv 
1  Basil  Oliver.  Illustrated.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.) 

It  might  easily  be  supposed  in  look- 
ing through  the  illustrations  contained 
in  this  book  that  all  is  well  with  rural 
England.  Unhappily,  this  is  not  the 
case,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  country  is  still  rich  in  char- 
acteristic examples  of  beautiful  old 
cottages. 

Art  and  Civilization.  Essays  Ar- 
■  ranged    and    Edited    by    F.    S. 
Marvin    and    A.    F.    Out l  ton-Brock. 
(Oxford  University  Press.) 

Some  of  the  problems  which  are 
discussed  in  this  unique  book  are: 
What  are  the  differences  between  Art 
and  Science?  How  can  we  reconcile 
the  individual  character  of  the  art- 
ist's work  with  the  influence  of  tradi- 
tion and  social  environment  to  which 
he,  like  anyone  else,  is  subject?  Inter- 
esting, if  somewhat  dry. 

Prom     Nudity     to     Raiment.     .4 
Study    of    Costume,    By    Hilaire 
II Her.    (E.    Weyhe,    794    Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York.) 

Illustrated  profusely,  this  is  a 
fascinating  book  of  how  we  came 
from  the  fig-leaf  and  how  we  are  ap- 
parently going  back  to  it  through  the 
civilizing  influence  of  our  growing  de- 
lightful shamelessness.  I  cannot  tell 
you  much  about  this  book — you  must 
read  it  and  see  it.  After  all,  keep  your 
clothes  on! — I  say. 

Sculpture.  By  A.  M.  Rindge.  (Pay- 
son  &  Clarke.) 

This  interesting  volume  presents  in 
a  vivid  and  adequate  manner  the 
great  story  of  sculpture.  More  than 
300  admirably  chosen  pictures  include 
the  masterpieces  of  sculpture  from 
pre-historic  and  Egyptian  times  to 
the  present  day.  Here  contemporary 
art  is  discussed  at  length  solely  be- 
cause of  its  diversity  and  hereticism. 
for  the  book  is  not  an  apology  for 
any  isolated  group  of  works. 

|^arly  American  Costume.  By  Ed- 
ward  Warwick   and  Henry   Pitz. 
(The  Century  Co.) 

An  accurate  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated book  describing  the  dress  of 
our  forefathers  from  1607  to  1820. 
Each  chapter  discusses  not  only  their 
costumes,  but  their  homes,  their  be- 
longings and  the  social  and  economic 
background  against  which  their  cos- 
tumes were  worn.  The  result  is  a 
complete  picture  of  early  times,  a 
work  of  reference  that  artists,  illus- 
trators and  stage  and  motion-picture 
directors  will  find  invaluable. 


tered  in  its  teaching.  Every  phase  of 
the  subject  in  relation  to  the  modern 
educational  program  is  presented. 
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Qld  Houses  in  England.  By 
Richard  C.  Hunter.  (John  Wiley 
and  Sons,  New  York.) 

This  book,  well  printed,  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  plates.  The  material 
in  the  book  was  gathered  by  the 
author  while  journeying  through  the 
eastern  and  southern  counties  of  En- 
gland. The  large,  clear  plates  enable 
one  to  detect  the  material,  texture 
and  detail  and  form  a  good  idea  as 
to  how  these  buildings  really  are  in 
their  natural  settings. 

Enormously  interesting  to  those  in- 
terested in  old  houses. 

The    Birthday   of   the   Infanta. 
By    Oscar    Wilde.    Illustrated    by 
Pamela     Bianco.     (The     MacMillan 
Co.) 

Oscar  Wilde's  immortal  story  of 
the  Infanta  and  the  dwarf,  printed 
very  beautifully  and  illustrated  in  a 
decorative,  individual  manner  by 
Pamela  Bianco,  makes  a  fine  gift  by 
those  who  know  the  story  to  those 
who  do  not.  Miss  Bianco  has  caught 
the  dignity  and  stateliness  of  the 
Spanish  court  of  the  Renaissance  as 
well  as  the  terrible  satire  of  Wilde. 

^rt   in   America.   By  Suzanne   La 
Folic tte.    With    an   Introduction 
by  Walter  Pach.  (Harpers.) 

This  book  is  more  than  a  criticism 
of  contemporary  art,  for  it  passes  in 
review  every  phase  and  aspect  of  the 
development  of  American  art,  and 
relates  to  the  social  background.  It 
shows  the  deviation  of  American 
Colonial  architecture  from  the  En- 
glish prototypes,  it  discusses  and 
places,  by  periods  everything  from 
house-furnishings,  cabinet-making  and 
silver-smithing  to  painting  and  sky- 
scrapers. 

National  Conference 
of  Interior  Decorators 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

Mr.  Richard  F.  Bach,  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Belmont,  Interior  Decora- 
tor.  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Walter  Kantack,  President  of 
the  Walter  Kantack,  Inc..  New 
York. 

Mr.  Lorentz  Kleiser,  President  of  the 
Arts  in  Trades  Club,  New  York. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Richardson,  President  of 
The  Society  of  Interior  Decorators 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  William  R.  Moore.  Interior  Dec- 
orator,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  James  C.  Rogerson,  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Women  Decorators' 
Club,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Irene  Sidley.  President  of  the 
Women  Decorators'  Association  oi 
Chicago. 

Miss  Marian  H.  Gheen,  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Women  Decorators' 
Association  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Norma  Stable.  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Association  of  Arts 
in  Industry  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Ruth  Lyle  Sparks.  President  of 
The  Decorators  Club  of  Xew  Vork. 
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Desks  of  Yesterday  for  Today 
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The  simple  rugged  design  of  the  Early 

American  pine  desk  makes  it  suitable 

for    a    variety    of    types    of    interiors. 

Courtesy  of  Elgin  Simons  Co. 

more  suitable  in  the  center  of  a 
room;  similar  but  somewhat  smaller, 
of  the  knee-hole  type  having  a  pedes- 
tal fitted  with  small  drawers  on  either 
side,  appropriate  either  against  a  wall 
or  in  the  center  of  a  room;  and  the 
numerous  slope-front  and  flat  top  as 
well  as  those  with  a  cabinet  above  in- 
tended as  wall  pieces  and  of  sizes 
from  which  it  is  possible  to  select  one 
proportionate  to  any  room,  whether 
small  boudoir  or  living 
room. 

For  a  library,  the  prefer- 
ence is  toward  one  of  the 
larger  flat-top  table  desks 
with  pedestal  ends,  raised 
on  short  legs  rather  than 
those  where  the  pedestals 
extend  to  the  floor;  the  rea- 
son for  this  being,  of  course, 
that  it  is  impossible  to 
sweep  beneath  one  of  the 
latter  whereas  the  legs  ob- 
viously leave  plenty  of 
space.  An  attractive  setting 
for  a  library  in  which  a  desk 
becomes  an  important  yet 
inconspicuous  part  is  at- 
tained by  placing  one  of  the 
flat-top  type  against  the 
back  of  a  long  Chesterfield-sofa,  the 
latter  being  in  front  of  the  fireplace. 
By  the  addition  of  a  table  lamp  and 
one  or  two  colorful  china  ornaments 
the  writing  table  immediately  as- 
sumes a  decorative  character  and  also 
eliminates  that  large  and  often  unin- 
teresting surface  of  the  sofa-back. 

For  a  room  having  paneled  walls 
there  are  oak  or  walnut  desks,  which 
if  not    reproduced   from  similar  ob- 
jects at  least  display  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  woodwork  of  tin 
when  oak  paneling  was  first  used 
this  we  mean,  the  fronts  of  the  draw- 
ers   are    carved    lunettes,    similar    to 
those  of  the  old  panel  back  chairs  of 
pioneer    days;    or    the    carving 
take  the   form  of  linen-fold  paneling 
which  has  retained  so  marked  a  pop- 
ularity. Others  have  the  plain  turned 
legs   and   stretcher   rails   of   the    17lh 
Century  chairs  while  the  carved 
stretchers  found   with  the  chairs  are 
used  as  ornaments  between  the  legs 
both  at   the   front   and  at    the   back; 
the  latter  to  allow  the  table  desk  to 
stand  in  the  center  of  the  room  if  re- 


quired by  decorative  plans. 
For  the  same  reason,  the 
desks  modeled  from  the 
tables  of  the  French  Louis 
and  the  English  Queen  Anne 
and  Georgian  periods  are 
fitted  with  cabriole-shaped 
legs  and  made  equally  deco- 
rative on  all  sides.  Perhaps, 
it  is  more  or  less  customary 
to  place  a  writing  table 
against  a  wall,  but  this  by 
no  means  always  results  in 
the  most  effective  setting. 
Many  rooms  which  may  not 
adapt  themselves  to  a  table 
in  the  center  are  improved 
by  a  medium-sized  desk  in 
some  position  where  it  is 
more  in  evidence.  For  ex- 
ample, one  across,  but  a  few 
feet  from,  a  corner,  while 
the  corner  itself  is  occupied 
either  by  a  standing  lamp 
or  a  tall  pedestal  supporting 
either  a  large  vase  or  a 
growing  fern. 

Another  setting,  and  one  of  partic- 
ular attraction,  is  commonly  found  in 
the  morning  and  other  rooms  of  En- 
glish country  homes.  As  a  rule  such 
rooms  have  a  large  bay  window,  more 
often  than  not  facing  the  garden,  and 
by  placing  the  desk  in  the  recess  both 
a  happy  vista  of  the  garden  and  ex- 
cellent natural  light  are  obtained. 
Many  of  us  can  recall  having  sat  at 
the  desk  in  one  of  these  rooms  to 
write  a  letter;  perhaps  experienced 
some  hesitation  regarding  "what  to 
say''  and  have  sat  gazing  at  the  beau- 
tiful flowers  the  while  we  "nibbled'' 


This  decorative   desk  has  the  plainer 

cabriole    legs    found    with    early    18th 

Century    furniture.    Courtesy    William 

A.  French   Furniture   Co. 


the  end  of  the  pen.  Then,  of  a  sud- 
den, the  flowers  have  guided  our 
thoughts  along  pleasant  channels. 

Then  there  is  much  that  is  decora- 
tive and  colorful  from  the  surfaces 
of  those  walnut  and  mahogany  desks, 
intended  for  living  rooms.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  are  the  varying  browns 
of  the  different  figured  woods  and  the 
restrained  carved  details  applied  to 
the  knees  of  the  cabriole  legs;  and 
there  are  those  more  colorful  surfaces 
obtained  by  modern  reproductions  of 
the  early  lacquered  designs.  The  lat- 
ter are  undoubtedly  tempting,  but 
i  iding  upon  brilliant  grounds 
.anl  with  quaint  little  Chinese 


*    good    example    of   an    18th    Century 

Qi n    Vnne  burl  walnut  de>k.  with  a 

double  dome  top.  Courtesj  Lans-Madi- 

-■Mi    A\enue 


This  graceful  little  shaped  front  desk 
with  low  cabinet  would  be  suitable  in 
a     boudoir.    Courtesy    Schmieg,    Hun- 
gate  &  Kotzian 

scenes  and  figures,  apply  the  old 
Latin  motto,  festina  lente,  which 
means  "hasten  slowly." 

This  advice,  because  more  than  one 
room  has  been  thrown  out  of  balance 
by  the  introduction  of  an  unduly 
brilliant  piece  of  lacquer.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  if  a  piece  of  this 
furniture  is  brought  into  a  finished 
scheme  which  had  originally  been  de- 
signed without  a  thought  of  lacquer, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  within  a 
very  short  time  that  once  much  ad- 
mired desk  or  other  object  will  be- 
come a  "blot  on  the  landscape."  Any 
large  surface  of  color,  more  or  less 
isolated  as  such  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture must  be,  immediately  domi- 
nates and  unless  its  domination  is 
regulated  by  background,  it  is  out  of 
place. 

That  the  popularity  for  living 
rooms  in  the  styles  of  the  French  and 
the  English  18th  Century  has  been 
an  impetus  to  modern  craftsmen  is 
apparent  from  the  numerous  walnut 
and  mahogany  desks  with  the  grace- 
ful cabriole  legs;  from  those  with  the 
straight  tapered  legs  fashionable  in 
the  time  of  Louis  XVI  and  George 
III;  and  the  several  small  types  suit- 
able for  bedrooms,  boudoirs  as  well 
as  for  other  rooms  copied  from  those 
fashionable,  in  the  first  half  of  that 
century,  both  in  England  and  in 
America. 


Without  question,  one  of 
the  most  attractive  desks  is 
that  now  copied  from  tlf/ 
English  early  18th  Century 
small  knee-hole  type.  The 
tops  of  these  often  measure 
no  more  than  about  26 
inches  in  width  and  while 
shallow  have  ample  writing 
space.  They  are  fitted  with 
one  long  drawer  immediate- 
ly below  the  top;  each  ped- 
estal has  three  smaller  draw- 
ers, while  at  the  back  of  the 
recess  for  accommodating 
the  knees  is  a  shallow  cup- 
board. They  are  especially 
convenient  in  a  bedroom  or 
boudoir  because  with  a  sep- 
arate mirror  they  are  a 
charming  dressing  table,  and 
by  temporarily  removing  the  mirror, 
are  an  equally  convenient  writing 
desk.  Further,  there  is  ample  drawer 
space  for  both  writing  materials  and 
toilet  articles. 

Apropos  this  combination  dressing- 
table  desk,  there  is  one  among  the  ac- 
companying illustrations  having  a 
double-hinged  top.  This  offers  two 
advantages;  the  top  may  be  increased 
to  twice  its  normal  size  by  raising  the 
hinged   section,   which  is   then   sup- 


Maidou    burl    forms    the    top    of    this 

Directoire    desk,    which    is    supported 

on  legs   of  steel,  polished   to   a   silver 

grey.  From   Cooper-Williams 

ported  on  two  pull-out  slides  and  in 
this  way  it  allows  for  more  knee 
room,  which  is  by  no  means  too  much 
in  the  original  models.  The  latter  re- 
mark may  be  made  also  of  the  desks 
following  the  low-boy  style,  for  they 
too,  due  to  the  deep  aprons  and  orna- 
mental under-stretchers  are  not  to  be 
recommended  as  comfortable  desks 
at  which  to  sit  for  any  great  length 
of  time. 

Present  cabinet-makers  are  careful 
to  follow  the  original  shapes  and 
forms  of  the  models  from  which  they 
work,  but  they  are  in  no  way  re- 
stricted in  the  matter  of  dimensions. 
Consequently,  there  are  desks  of  the. 
20th  Century  reproduced  from  i't 
later  French  and  English  furniture 
styles,  but  which  are  of  sizes  adapt- 
able to  the  smaller  rooms  of  modern 
houses.  Even  such  elaborate  designs 
as  Sheraton's  celebrated  Carlton  table 
have  not  been  overlooked,  and  modi- 
fications of  the  measurements  and 
certain  minor  details  have  resulted  in 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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SCHUMACHER    BROCADE 

With  the  grace  and  delicacy  so  characteristic  of  the  French,  this  effective  brocade  establishes  an  air  of  distinction 
in  a  reception  room  or  formal  living  room.  Its  rich  texture  and  the  soft  colorings  with  their  shimmering  play 
of  light  and  shadow  make  this  flowered  Schumacher  Fabric  artistically  suited  to  draperies  and  fine  upholstery.  Sold 
only  through  decorators,  upholsterers  and  the  decorative  departments  of  department  stores.  Offices  at  60  West 
40th  Street,  New  York.   Also  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Grand  Rapids,  Detroit. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Color  in  Decoration  of  the  Home 


(Continued  from  page  33) 


Dressing  room:  silvered  ceiling;  walls  gayly  painted  chinoiserie.  Sofa  and 
chair  black  frame  with  plain  yellow  silk  upholstery.  Rug  plain  neutral  green. 
Curtains  pale   yellow   taffeta.   Mirror   over   dressing   table   silver   gilt   frames 


scheme  of  decoration.  If  I  am  going 
to  have  green  and  blue  in  a  room,  I 
want  to  see  these  particular  shades 
in  a  cold,  early  morning  light,  then 
under  a  flood  of  sunlight,  at  twilight, 
and  always  under  electric  light.  Only 
then  do  I  know  actually  what  colors 
I  am  selecting.  Certain  shades  of 
green  and  blue  look  grey  in  artificial 
light  and  orange  and  rose  are  often 
quite  bewildering  in  the  changes  they 
make  in  brilliant  sunshine.  So,  it  is 
necessary  not  only  to  think  of  color 
in  relation  to  personal  taste,  and  the 
furniture  and  walls,  but  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent conditions  that  variation  of 
light  can  possibly  bring  about.  It 
has  indeed  been  well  said  that  color 
is  light. 

Although  more  brilliant  colors  are 
being  asked  for  by  clients,  with  the 
more  brilliant  tones  in  wallpapers 
and  fabrics,  and  larger  patterns,  I 
still  feel  that  walls  should  be  kept 
as  a  background  and  that  the  bril- 
liant tones  that  are  to  come  in  con- 
tact should  find  their  place  in  fabrics, 
upholsteries  and  the  smaller  acces- 
sories. 

Color  exercises  a  psychological 
effect  upon  nearly  every  person — • 
some  respond  more  slowly  than 
others,  but  in  general  most  are  un- 
consciously affected  in  greater  or  less- 
er degree.  Some  have  an  innate  color 
sense  and  are  capable  of  choosing 
and  combining  colors  for  the  interiors 
they  wish  to  occupy;  while  others, 
though  possessing  a  certain  percep- 
tion, must  have  this  very  necessary 
office  performed  for  them.  It  is  for 
this  latter  group  that  the  decorator 
with  trained  eye  can  be  most  helpful. 
He  can  also  inform  you  as  to  the 
effect  of  changing  light  on  certain 
colors  and  if  one  happens  to  be  of 
an  economic  turn  of  mind  and  does 
not  wish  to  do  over  an  interior  very 
often,  he  will,  through  experience 
and  association  with  fabrics  and  wall 
coverings,  be  able  to  state  how  pos- 
sible fading  will  in  time  tend  to 
change  a  color  scheme. 

I  do  not  think  the  question  of  ex- 


pressing individuality  comes  up  as 
often  as  it  used  to.  When  women  are 
consulted  about  the  type  of  their 
home,  the  period,  the  style  and  the 
colors,  it  is  inevitable  that  something 
of  their  personality  will  be  expressed 
through  the  taste  and  judgment  they 
exercise  in  choosing  a  color  scheme, 
and  that  is  much  more  interesting  in 
the  making  of  a  home  than  the  more 
self-conscious  insistence  upon  in- 
dividuality. 

I  find  all  my  clients,  whatever  their 
interest  in  period  furniture  or  tradi- 
tional style,  exhibit  a  far  greater  in- 
terest in  color  and  usually  show  a 
desire  for  a  generous  portion  of  it. 

In  a  French  interior,  for  instance, 
if  the  walls  are  brilliant  in  color  and 
restless  in  pattern,  what  will  be  the 
effect  in  combination  with  brocaded 
furniture  or  a  pastel  Aubusson  rug? 

In  a  Tudor  room,  of  course,  a 
greater  latitude  would  be  allowed, 
but  even  there  I  think  nothing  will 
ever  exceed  in  beauty  the  wood 
paneled  walls,  carved  or  plain,  the 
ivory  moulded  ceilings  and  richly 
toned  rugs  and  fabrics.  Still,  this  his- 
toric combination  is  not  essential  to 
livableness  in  a  room.  Of  course 
people  today  are  more  personal  in 
their  outlook  in  relation  to  the  deco- 
ration of  their  homes.  They  are  more 
apt  to  come  to  us  and  state,  more  or 
less  emphatically,  what  they  are  de- 
sirous of  having  and  there  is  an  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  decoration  and 
its  relation  to  health  and  happiness 
in  the  home,  so  we  are  really  on  the 
up-grade. 

I  think  a  very  safe  procedure  with 
the  contemporary  room,  and  here  I 
do  not  mean  the  modernistic,  is  to 
consider  the  color  of  the  background 
first,  that  is,  the  walls  in  relation  to 
the  floor  coverings  of  an  apartment. 

Often  limitations  are  imposed 
through  choice  of  rugs — Oriental  of 
varying  hues  and  sizes,  antique  tap- 
estry or  needlework  rugs — all  of 
which  should  be  decided  upon  as  a 
foundation  for  the  color  scheme. 

Of    course,    where    mural    decora- 


tions are  used,  and  they  are  becoming 
increasingly  popular  for  the  more 
beautiful  modern  home,  plain  floor 
coverings,  or  ones  with  indistinct  pat- 
tern in  subdued  shades  should  be 
used.  I  do,  however,  take  exception 
to  murals,  even  in  a  simplified  form, 
for  the  bedroom,  for  of  all  the  rooms 
in  a  house  that  tend  to  a  restful 
atmosphere,  the  sleeping  chamber, 
of  all,  should  be  so. 

I  am  occasionally  allowed  to  do 
dark  tone  walls  contrasting  sharply 
with  furniture  of  very  light  colored 
wood  or  of  white  painted  finish.  This 
can  be  done  with  satisfactory  results, 
but  I  do  not  recommend  it  especially 
for  sleeping  or  living  rooms.  These 
more  startling  color  contrasts  find 
their  place  perhaps  more  happily  in 
the  more  transitory  rooms  of  the 
house — the  entrance  hall,  the  recep- 
tion  room   or   dining   room. 

A  safe  consideration,  always,  is 
that  walls  may  be  light,  medium  or 
dark  in  value,  but  never  intense  in 
color.  I  have  used  chocolate  brown 
with  good  effect,  cherry  walls  and 
even  a  dark  green,  but  the  furniture 
and  fabrics  must  be  considered  with 
the  utmost  discretion,  and  undoubt- 
edly this  transferring  of  the  dark 
strong  note  to  the  background  must 
be  done  with  expert  precision. 

Of  course,  we  are  bound  to  con- 
sider this  modernistic  movement  in 
relation  to  color  and  lighting  effects 
which  will  undoubtedly  prove  an  in- 
fluence for  some  permanent  good.  So 
far,  I  feel  that  the  color  schemes 
employed  are  far  more  appealing 
than  the  form. 

I  am  troubled  by  a  lack  of  rela- 
tion in  form  of  the  different  pieces  of 
furniture  usually  assembled  for  the 
average  room,  while  the  color  com- 
binations are  frequently  exceptionally 
pleasing  in  fabrics,  floor  coverings 
and  wall  treatment. 

A  judicious  use  of  color  in  an 
otherwise  depressing  Victorian  in- 
terior, transforming  it  to  something 
more    modern,    cheery    and    livable, 


might  be  an  acceptable  and  timely 
thought.  I  have  seen  many  rooms, 
the  cabinet  work  of  which  was  con- 
structed of  black  walnut,  but  of  the 
superb  workmanship  of  that  gloomy 
period,  and  with  walls  of  heavy  color 
and  stencilling — altogether  quite  som- 
ber— completely  disguised  through 
the  use  of  a  few  coats  of  gay  co<  r 
laid  on  in  the  proper  place.  However, 
caution  must  be  observed  as  it  is  al- 
ways easy  to  overdo,  and  instead  of 
a  delightful  result,  an  effect  even 
worse  than  the  previous  one  may  be 
the  outcome. 

My  personal  feeling  is  that  the 
more  startling  and  brilliant  modern- 
istic: color  creations  should  be  kept 
out  of  small  places — though  the  bath- 
room is  possibly  an  exception.  Here 
a  sense  of  lightness  and  gayety  in 
•good  taste  is  always  permissible, 
however,  I  am  in  favor  of  schemes  of 
color  for  the  bath — light  in  tone — 
and  where  these  are  used,  their  selec- 
tion should  be  made  with  great  care. 

Frequently,  I  see  bathrooms  where 
heavy  dark-colored  tiles,  rough  in 
texture,  and  suitable  for  some  large 
Spanish  interior,  are  used  in  com- 
bination with  a  wall  composed  of 
smooth  tiles  of  inharmonious  color 
from  still  another  maker  and  all  are 
out  of  key  with  the  colored  porcelain 
fixtures  in  vogue  at  present. 

Wherever  possible,  I  plan  the  color 
scheme  for  walls  first,  and  then 
choose  my  tiles,  first  trying  out  the 
samples  in  both  daylight  and  under 
artificial  light.  This  would  seem  a 
small  detail,  but  the  sensitive  eye  for 
color  is  quick  to  sense  and  unhap- 
pily feel  any  dissonant  color  combi- 
nation. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  about  the 
degree  of  interest  color  has  achieved 
in  the  method  of  lighting  interiors. 
For  the  period  styles  in  interior  deco-A' 
ration,  I  feel  that  while  perhaps,  not  ' 
so  practical  for  modern  needs,  the 
candle  or  its  imitation  furnishes  the 
softest  illumination,  is  in  no  way  in- 
congruous and  is  eminently  desirable. 


Rare  Treasures  in  Table  Silver 
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chasing  and  repousse,  while  "Florenz," 
another  grey  finished  silver  service 
has  an  elaborate  ornamentation  of 
acanthus  scrolls  spaced  by  winged 
figures  and  grotesque  masks  with 
ram's  horns.  Matching  the  "Florenz" 
in  decoration  are  four  branched  can- 
delabra and  a  coffee  service  with 
dragon  head  spouts  and  pineapple 
finials.  "Newcastle"  is  a  magnificent 
reproduction  of  a  George  III  table 
service  in  the  British  Museum,  while 
from  a  pair  of  George  III  platters 
with  gadroon  borders  an  entire  table 
service  called  "Gadroon"  has  been 
designed. 

Among  the  exclusively  American 
creations  in  sterling  silver  is  the 
"Cocktail  Mixer,"  a  utensil  especially 
designed  for  the  violent  agitation  of 
liquids,  this  is  accompanied  by  twelve 
gold  lined  cups  on  tall  slender  stems. 
The  "true  and  delightful  history"  of 
the  cocktail's  origin  begins  with  the 
theft  of  a  pet  fighting  cock  from 
Squire  Allen,  landlord  of  the  "Bunch 
of  Grapes"  at  Kingston,  whose  pretty 
daughter  Daisy  drew  bumpers  and 
tossed  kisses  from  behind  the  bar 
with  equal  impartiality.  So  worried 
was  the  Squire  over  the  loss  of  his 
finest  bird,  that  every  one  knew  the 
finder  would  always  be  welcome  at 
the  inn,  no  matter  how  many  marks 
stood  under  his  mug  on  the  soapstone 
chimney  piece  by  the  bar.  So  when  a 


young  lieutenant  rode  into  town  with 
the  bird  under  his  arm,  the  Squire 
called  for  the  "best"  to  refresh  him, 
and  in  Daisy's  mixture  of  sundry 
drops  of  bitters,  and  wine  of  roots 
with  a  dram  of  good  Kentucky  whis- 
key poured  over  generous  bits  of  ice 
(a  luxury  in  itself)  they  all  drank  to 
the  Cock's  Tail,  for  Jupiter's  had  not 
lost  a  feather  and  from  that  day  to 
this  the  cocktail  has  steadily  increas- 
ed in  popularity. 

In  the  exquisite  pattern  "Orchid," 
the  artist  took  his  design  from  the 
exotic  flower  interpreting  it  in  a  ster- 
ling silver  service,  the  shapes  of  the 
hollow  ware  are  extremely  graceful 
and  exquisitely  finished  and  from  the 
tiny  coffee  spoon  to  the  long  handled 
spoon  for  iced  tea,  each  piece  is  per- 
fect. The  "Elsinore"  a  sterling  silver 
service  in  the  Danish  manner,  which 
follows  age  old  principles  of  pure  de- 
sign combined  with  modern  ideas  is 
notable  for  its  beauty,  grace  of  line 
and  perfection  of  craftsmanship.  A 
miraculous  discovery  recently  m;f ,  : 
by  this  Company  is  called  "Palladi- 
ant,"  a  finish  of  a  platinum  metal 
more  precious  than  gold  and  seventy 
times  as  precious  as  pure  silver,  which 
renders  all  silver  impervious  to  tar- 
nish from  gas,  eggs,  salt,  sea  air  or 
any  other  cause  and  silver  thus  treat- 
ed merely  requires  washing,  never 
polishing,    a    marvelous    time    saver. 
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THE   BRISTOL   COMPANY 

,  offers  11  FLOORS  OF 

INTERIOR    APPOINTMENTS 
Suitably  Reduced 
to  meet  Present  Conditions 


The  Bristol  Company  is  unique  aniong  wholesale  firms  in  New  York. 
For  here,  in  one  huge  building,  decorators  and  their  clients  will  find 
every  possible  object  for  interior  decorative  use  .  ...  at  prices  that  have 
been  drastically  lowered  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  present  trend.  Bristol 
creates  in  its  own  factory  authentic  reproductions  which  have  all  the  attri- 
butes of  antiques,  yet  possessing  the  sturdy  construction  of  new  pieces. 
The  Bristol  Galleries  contain  a  wide  selection  of  mirrors  of  all  periods 
together  with  other  decorative  accessories  which  help  to  make  an  interior 
more  inviting:  lamps,  screens,  porcelains,  bronzes,  paintings,  etc.  To  those 
who  have  a  penchant  for  French  decoration,  the  display  of  French  1  8th 
Century  furniture  at  Bristol  will  be  of  great  interest.  For  here  you  will 
find  sofas,  bergeres,  commodes,  tables,  mirrors — everything  for  the  typi- 
cal Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI  interior.  At  Bristol  you  will  find  a  large 
selection  of  mantels  in  stone,  marble  and  carved  wood;  lighting  fixtures 
of  wrought  iron,  bronze  and  crystal — both  appropriate  for  interiors  of 
any  period.  Hepplewhite,  Adam,  Chippendale,  Queen  Anne,  Tudor, 
^  French  and  Mediterranean  antiques  are  all  to  be  found  in  great  variety 
in  addition  to  Sheffield  plate,  old  China  and  Glass.  So  varied  is  the  collec- 
tion of  decorations  at  the  Bristol  (1  all  cries  that  mention  of  only  a  few 
major  groups  is  possible  here.  We  suggest  that  you  inspect  our  collection 
and  while  visitors  are  always  welcome,  purchases  must  be  made  thru  recog- 
nized dealers  or  decorators. 

MANUFACTURERS       OF       FINE       FURNITURE 
IMPORTERS  OF  ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
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Getting  Ready  for  the  May  Garden 


(Continued  from  page  41) 


There     is    a     returning     vogue    for    hyacinths, 

especially   comhineil    with    daffodils   and    tulips 

in  mass  border  planting 


er  yellow,  edged  burning  orange; 
Lady  Moore,  creamy  white,  cup, 
lemon  yellow  with  narrow  edge-band 
of  red;  Red  Chief,  white  with  a  flat 
orange  cup;  Village  Beauty,  primrose 
yellow,  with  flat  yellow  cup,  edged 
intense  red,  and  Sunrise,  very  broad 
overlapping  white  petals,  flushed  apri- 
cot, and  cup  of  burning  orange.  These 
have  been  followed  by  such  wonder- 
ful newer  ones  as  Anna  Croft,  Diana 
Kasner,  Firetail.Mrs.  Barclay,  among 
the  Barris;  and  Appleby,  Croesus, 
John  Evelyn,  Loudspeaker,  with  its 
distinct,  flaring  megaphone-like  trum- 
pet, Stella  Pratt,  and  Red  Cross,  in 
the  Incomparabilis  class. 

All  of  the  above  are  splendid  for 
garden  planting  even  if  one  can  pro- 
cure but  a  bulb  or  two  of  some  of  the 
newer  sorts.  For  naturalizing,  the 
Poeticus  varieties  are  perhaps  the 
most  desirable,  though  many  of  the 
others  are  suitable  for  this  purpose 
also,  particularly  those  of  the  Leedsi 
group,  which  have  cream  or  pure 
white  starry  perianths  and  white  or 
delicately  tinted  harmonizing  cups. 
Don"t  plant  a  cheap  "mixture"  con- 
taining many  different  colors  and 
types  for  naturalizing.  They  will  grow 
all  right,  but  they  will  never  look 
natural. 

While  the  daffodil  breeders  have 
been  busy,  the  tulip  specialists  of 
Holland  have  not  been  idle.  But  their 
introductions  have  come  to  us  regu- 
larly, because  no  quarantine  such  as 
placed  on  daffodils  has  dammed 
them  back.  In  the  use  of  tulips  there 
has  been  quite  a  decided  change  in 
the  past  decade  or  two.  No  longer  are 
tin-  brilliantly  colored  but  short- 
stemmed  and  quickly  passing  Single 
Earlies  the  t>  pe  moi  i 
were  in  the  days  when  solid  ''beds'' 
of  formal  design  i  ac- 

cepted mil  hod  "i  planting.  Now  the 
mosl  genera]  use  oi  i  ulip  is  in  long 
bulb  "borders"  or  in  gi  i  n  the 
hardy  perennial  border,  to  lend 
wealth  of  color  and  to  supply  arm- 
fuls  of  flowers  for  cutting,  while 

nnials   are   getting  a    starl     The 
newer  tulips  are  much  more  gen< 
known    than    the    new    daffodils 
very  complete  lists  of  (hem  are  given 

in  numerous  catalogs,  therefore  such 
space  as  we  can  give  them  here  may 
be  more  helpfully  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  types  and  their 
uses  than  to  variety  descriptions. 
Let  US  mention  first   the  species  of 


natural  wild  ..  tulips,  which 
after  years  of  neglect  are 
coming  into  vogue  as  never 
before.  Increased  produc- 
tion has  brought  down  the 
price  of  a  number  of  these, 
making  them  more  gener- 
ally available.  They  are,  al- 
most without  exception,  the 
only  tulips  really  adapted  to 
rock  garden  planting  and 
naturalizing,  not  only  be- 
cause of  their  size  and  habit 
of  growth,  but  the  more  im- 
portant fact  that  most  of 
them  may  be  left  undis- 
turbed for  years  if  given 
good  drainage  and  suitable 
conditions  to  start  with, 
while  the  "garden''  tulips 
do  best  if  taken  up  and  re- 
planted every  year.  In 
planting  species  tulips  follow 
carefully  such  cultural  hints 
as  accompany  their  descrip- 
tions. Some,  like  Clausiana 
— popularly  known  as  the 
"Candy-stick"  tulip,  because  of  its 
carmine-striped  white  petals  or,  for 
its  daintiness,  as  the  "Lady"  tulip — 
should  be  planted  very  deep,  six  to 
eight  inches,  although  the  bulbs  are 
small.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
the  earliest  flowering  of  all  tulips, 
Kaufmanniana,  as  well  as  the  latest, 
Sprengeri,  are  wild  species. 

The  most  important  types  of  tulips 
recently  developed  are  the  Mendel 
and  the  Triumph  groups.  The  former 
are  crosses  of  the  old  early-flowering 
Due  von  Tholl  with  Darwins,  and  the 
latter  crosses  of  Single  Earlies  and 
late-flowering  Cottage,  Darwin,  and 
Breeder  varieties.  The  result  is  that 
we  now  have  the  forms  and  the  colors 
of  the  late  varieties  available  at  an 
early  date,  lengthening  the  tulip  sea- 
son accordingly. 

Two  new  tulips  that  have  created 
a  great  sensation  are  the  Parrot  tulip, 
Fantasy,  deeply  fringed  and  crinkled 
and  of  a  soft  Clara  Butt-pink,  and 
Sundew,  deep  glowing  red,  with 
smooth  petals  deeply  shirred  and 
fringed  along  the  edges — a  distinct 
new  type. 

To  assure  a  long  succession  of 
bloom,  the  tulip  planting  should  in- 
clude representative  varieties  from 
all  four  of  the  most  important  garden 
tulips — the  Single  Earlies,  Cottage, 
Darwins,  and  Breeders.  The  Earlies 
boast  the  most  brilliant  colors,  espe- 
cially in  yellows  and  reds.  For  some 
unusual  and  charming  shades  try 
General  De  Wet,  Duchesse  de  Parme, 
Lady  Moore,  Fred  Moore,  and  Yel- 
low Prince.  The  Cottage  tulips  flower- 
ing a  bit  earlier  than  the  Darwins  and 
Breeders,  have  a  great  variety  of 
form,  in  fact  include  several  different 
"types"  within  themselves.  They  are 
the  most  satisfactory  of  all  for  cut- 
ting and  should  be  planted  generously 
for  this  purpose.  Be  sure  to  obtain 
some  of  the  "lily-flowered"  varieties, 
pointed,  reflexed  petals,  such  as 
'\  alter  F.  Ware,  Alaska,  Mrs. 
e,  and  Picotee  Yellow. 
Le  Reve  (Hobbema)  a  silken-tex- 
I  globular  flower  of  old  rose,  is 
one  |  beautiful  of  all  tulips 

I    long  the  Darwins  the 
tit  w   developments  are 
mre  whit.       u  h  as  Zonnenburg 
nl  yellows  such  as 
Yello  Bene  Est,  and  Golden 

Fleece,  Hie  Breeders  possess  the 
most  gorgeously  rich  coloring,  in 
pastel  and  "Rembrandt"  shades  and 


have  become  perhaps  even  more  pop- 
ular than  the  Darwins.  Three  partic- 
ularly fine  ones  to  try  are  Indian 
Chief,  which  I  have  grown  over  eight 
inches  across,  Cherbourg,  and  Wil- 
liam The  Silent. 

The  prejudice  against  hyacinths 
which  has  seemed  to  exist  for  some 
years  is  understandable,  but  unwar- 
ranted. When  formal  design  bedding 
began  to  pass  out  of  the  garden  pic- 
ture, it  was  but  natural  that  hya- 
cinths, "the  perfect  bulb  for  bed- 
ding," should  suffer  a  decline  in  pop- 
ularity. But  they  can  be  used  in  other 
ways!  And  they  are  so  cheerful,  gay, 
and  dependable,  that  they  would  be 
well  worth  while  even  if  they  did  not 
possess  that  entrancing  fragrance 
which  makes  them  doubly  desirable. 
And  they  give  us  shades  of  delicate- 
and  deep  blues,  and  soft  pinks,  that 
are  unmatched  among  other  spring 
bulbs  for  their  clarity  and  uniformity. 
Try  planting  hyacinths  in  irregular 
groups  in  the  hardy  border,  or  as  a 
foreground  for  tall  growing  daffodils 
and  tulips.  Many  gardeners  do  not 
know  that  the  smaller  sizes  of  hya- 
cinths— which  incidentally  are  con- 
siderably cheaper — will  throw  much 
more  open  and  graceful  spikes  than 
the  "exhibition"  bulbs  which  usually 
head  the  lists.  A  few  choice  new  hya- 
cinths are  King  of  Roses,  salmon 
rose;  Myosotis,  large  bells  of  clear 
Forget-me-not  blue;  Purity,  one  of 
the  purest  whites;  Orange-boven,  dis- 
tinctive apricot  orange. 

The  score-and-one  of  the  so-called 
"minor"  bulbs  which  may  be  used  to 
supplement  daffodils,  tulips,  and  hya- 
cinths in  beautifying  the  spring  gar- 
den would  require,  for  any  adequate 
description  of  them,  an  article  as  long 
as  this  all  to  themselves.  In  the  cata- 
logs they  are  accorded  little  space, 
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because  of  their  relatively  small  com- 
mercial importance.  But  do  not  for 
a  moment  consider  doing  without 
them.  They  are  so  cheerful,  so  easily 
grown,  and — so  inexpensive!  You  can 
buy  them  by  the  twenty-five  or  the 
hundred,  for  the  price  of  a  dozen  of 
the  others,  and  many  of  them  grill 
colonize  themselves  and  remainvh- 
definitely.  They  are,  therefore,  ideal 
for  naturalizing  and  for  the  rock  gar- 
den, as  well  as  for  groups  at  the  front 
of  the  mixed  border. 

Of  crocus  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
speak,  except  to  point  out  that  scat- 
tering them  through  the  lawn  is  not 
the  best  way  to  use  them.  Plant  them 
in^irregular  groups  or  "drifts"  under 
trees,  or  spring  flowering  shrubs,  or 
directly  in  the  border,  where  their 
foliage  may  remain  to  ripen  after  the 
flowers  fade,  instead  of  being  clipped 
off  by  the  lawn  mower.  The  varieties 
change  little  but  two  splendid  ones 
that  I  can  recommend  highly 
are  Golden  Giant,  clear  buttercup 
yellow,  and  Snowstorm,  a  giant  pure 
white. 

Blue  is  not  a  characteristic  color 
of  the  spring  season.  But  it  is  always 
welcome,  and  a  few  spots  of  it  here 
and  there  will  greatly  heighten  the 
effect  of  other  colors.  The  first  blue 
flower  to  greet  us  is  Chionodoxa  sar- 
densis;  C.  Luciliae,  light  blue  and 
white,  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  all  spring  flowers.  Following  these 
come  the  Grape  Hyacinths  (Muscari) 
— of  which  the  variety  Heavenly  Blue 
is  the  finest ;  and  the  several  Blue- 
bells or  scillas,  the  early  flowering 
Siberian  Squill  (S.  siberica)  being  one 
of  the  most  intense  cerulean  blues  in 
the  flower  world,  while  the  English 
Bluebell  (S.  festalis  or  nutans)  and 
the  Spanish  Bluebell  (S.  hispanica) 
carry  the  color  on  for  weeks. 

« 


Desks  of  Yesterday  for  Today 


(Continued  from  page  64) 


remarkably  convenient  and  decora- 
tive desks. 

We  have,  quite  unintentionally, 
left  until  the  last  the  desk  that  prob- 
ably has  more  attraction  to  most  of 
us  than  any  other;  that  with  the 
slope-front  known  alike  as  a  scru- 
toire,  escritoire,  or  bureau.  As  ex- 
plained, this  type  of  desk  is  an  evolu- 
tion from  the  old  Bible  box  and  rep- 
resents the  most  persistent  survival 
of  the  early  shapes.  But  where  with 
the  Bible  box  the  lid  was  hinged  to 
the  top  narrow  ledge,  the  escritoire 
shows  the  later  improvement  when 
the  slope  was  hinged  at  the  bottom 
and  became  a  flap  which  is  supported 
on  pull-out  rests  and  thus  forms  a 
larger  surface  for  writing. 

In  a  like  manner  the  bottom  sec- 
tion which  is  fitted  with  drawers  is 
merely  a  repetition  of  the  dower 
chest  from  which  the  chest-of-draw- 
ers  was  evolved ;  a  gradual  evolution 
which  first  appeared  when  a  single 
drawer  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  old  chest.  Later  two  rows  of 
drawers  were  fitted  and  later  still  the 
former  hinged  lid  became  a  fixture 
and  the  entire  front  of  the  great 
chests  were  fitted  with  pull-out  draw- 
ers from  which  we  have  the  name 
chest-of -drawers. 

Possibly,  it  is  the  feeling  of  inti- 
mate privacy  which  the  little  interior 
pigeon  holes  and  inclosed  and  often 
concealed  compartments  inspire;  it 
may  be  an  unconscious  attraction  ex- 
ercised by  the  original  traditions 
when  the  concealed  recesses  served 
as  hiding  places  for  forbidden  if  ro- 
mantic correspondence;  or  again  the 


fact  that  an  escritoire  may  be  re- 
garded as  our  own  particular  depos- 
itory for  many  cherished  possessions. 
Whatever  the  reason,  it  has  to  be 
admitted  that  the  slope-front  desks 
familiar  in  the  homes  of  our  fore- 
fathers are  as  popular  today  as  they 
were  two  hundred  years  ago.  And 
doubtless  they  will  continue  so,  for 
though  simple  in  shape,  they  are 
beautiful  by  reason  of  the  finely  fig- 
ured woods  entering  into  their  con- 
struction. 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  revival  of 
the  first  style  of  slope  front  desk, 
composed  of  the  old  Bible  box  fitted 
with  one  drawer  raised  on  four  high 
legs  strengthened  by  an  ornamental 
stretcher.  The  interior  is  fitted  with 
small  compartments  and  the  hinged 
top  when  open  rests  upon  the  drawer 
which  is  pulled  out  for  that  purpose. 
The  legs,  where  the  desk  is  of  the 
simpler  Early  Stuart  style,  follow  the 
spiral  twist  of  that  period,  but  there 
are  other  modern  slope  front  desks 
copied  from  the  French  and  English 
ISth  Century,  raised  on  finely  carved 
cabriole  legs. 

Like  others  reproduced  from  early 
models,  those  with  the  cabriole  legs 
and  slope  fronts  are  made  in  various 
sizes.  Consequently  we  now  enjo^'lhe 
advantages  of  being  able  to  select  a 
size  suitable  to  our  present  require- 
ments, the  while  the  desks  repeat  the 
self-same  decorative  qualities  as  of 
olden  times.  Is  it,  therefore,  to  be 
wondered  at  that  our  imaginations 
confer  the  aura  of  romance  and  we 
moderns  retain  a  never  ceasing  affec- 
tion for  slope-front  desks  of  long  ago? 
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A  telephone  in  the  summer  house  mat  the  garden  enables  you  to  spend  the  hours  outdoors  at  your  hobby  .  .  .yet  be  always 
accessible  to  your  friends.  Such  telephones,  sheltered  from  summer  showers,  are  usually  portable,  so  that  they  can  be  brought 
k  into  the  house  to  other  locations  during  the  winter. 


Tinker  with  engines  or  sails  as  much  as  you  want .  .  .  then  round  up 
a  crowd  for  a  moonlight  cruise  .  .  .  easily,  quickly.  .  .  by  telephone. 


On  the  sun-porch,  where  young  folks  gather,  a  convenient  telephone 
keeps  laughing  repartee  from  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  household. 


II 


TRADE    MY    TROWEL    FOR    A    NIBLICK? 


th^j 


NOT' TODAY,  KATHLEEN 


// 


TELEPHONES   CONVENIENTLY  PLACED   HELP  YOU   MAKE  THE   MOST  OF   SUMMER 


Summer's  a  season  to  be  enjoyed  to  the  full.  A  lazy, 
leisurely  sort  of  a  season. ...  As  the  family  scatters 
about  house  and  grounds  in  search  of  recreation,  be 
sure  there  are  enough  telephones  to  provide  easy,  quick 
communication  for  every  one's  needs. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  telephones — in  bed- 
room, library,  kitchen — put  other  telephones  in 
summer-time  places  like  the  sun-porch,  the  boat- 
house  or  outdoors,  by  garden,  tennis  court  and 
swimming  pool.  Then  when  there's  bridge  or 


golf  or  a  swim  in  the  offing,  time  and  steps  are  saved 
and  calls  can  be  made  without  disturbing  other 
members  of  the  family.  Conveniences  of  that  kind 
make  for  more  livable  homes  and  happier  lives. 
Naturally  no  two  homes  have  the  same  tele- 
phone requirements  Number,  style  and  location 
vary  widely.  The  local  telephone  company  will  be 
glad  to  help  you  plan  the  arrangements  that  will 

give  you  the  greatest  service  and  satisfaction. 

Just  call  the  Business  Office, 
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(Continued  from  page  60) 
because,  in  this  age  of  progression,  the 
manufacturers  are  able  to  furnish  almost 
unlimited  shades  and  designs.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  special 
pattern,  even  for  an  unusually  large  room, 
proper  to  a  particular  scheme  of  interior 
treatment;  and,  further,  such  a  carpet  is 
now  woven  without  seams. 

One  aspect,  often  overlooked,  in  the  se- 
lection of  a  carpet,  is  the  influence  which 
the  size  of  a  room  exercises  on  the  design; 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  latter 
should  be  governed  by  the  floor  area.  Where 
the  room  is  large,  the  pattern  might  well  be 
composed  of  quite  bold  motifs  with  a  wide 
border,  but  a  similar  pattern  in  a  small 
room  immediately  causes  the  room  to  ap- 
pear smaller  than  it  really  is.  Rather,  where 
the  floor  area  is  more  or  less  restricted,  it  is 
better  to  select  a  suitable  plain  color  or  one 
where  the  woven  decorations  are  quite  open, 
that  is,  the  various  motifs  are  relatively  few 
and  small — this  latter  having  the  effect  of 
causing  the  room  to  seem  noticeably  spacious. 
As  by  far  the  greater  number  of  present- 


Right — A  charming 
modern  rug  with 
small  Persian  design 
is  shown  here — the 
Wilton  variety,  in 
rose  and  blue.  The 
chairs  are  Hepple- 
white,  with  Sher- 
aton sideboard  and 
table.  From  James 
McCreery    &     Co. 


Below — An  interest- 
ing modernistic  rug 
in  the  American  Wo- 
men's Association 
Club.  Here  the  floor 
is  entirely  covered 
under  a  softly  pattern- 
ed carpet  with  a  geo- 
metrical design.  The 
furniture  isharewood 
with   velvet  cushions 


Above — In  this  Eliz- 
abethan dining  room, 
a  large,  beautifully  de- 
signed rug  is  used,  of 
the  type  made  by  the 
nomadic  tribes  near 
Hamadan.  Combined 
with  this  fine  rug  is 
a  Welsh  clipboard 
filled  with  old  pew- 
ter, an  early  Eliz- 
abethan table  and  an 
ancient  chest  from 
Asia  Minor.  Mrs.  R. 
F.    Massa,    decorator 


I 


day  interiors  repeat  the  traditions  of  earlier 
periods,  it  occurs  to  us  to  refer  to  some  of 
the  old-world  rooms  which  are  among  the 
"golden  memories"  of  many  years  as  a 
vagabond  both  in  the  old  and  in  the  new 
world. 

When  the  English  oak  paneled  rooms  be- 
gan to  find  their  way  to  America,  some 
question  presented  itself  as  to  the  treatment 
of  the  floors.  But  it  was  not  long  before  a 
few  experiments  settled  any  doubt  and,  to- 
day, in  the  many  paneled  libraries  and  liv- 
ing rooms,  the  floors  are  usually  entirely 
covered  either  by  a  carpet  with  a  colorful 
pattern  or  in  solid  color  or  by  one  or  more 
of  the  large  carpet-rugs  reproduced  by  our 
modern  factories  from  the  various  Oriental 
designs.  And  this  recalls  a  story  of  an  old 
paneled  room  once  part  of  a  manor  house 
in  Suffolk,  England  and  now  a  library  in 
an  American  home. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  see  this  room 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  it  has  to 
be  admitted  that  it  appealed  as  a  happier 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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MIRRORS 


Rare  old  Chippendale  carved  wood  and  gilt  mantel  mirror.  Circa   1760 


Louis  Joseph 

14  Newbury  Street 
Boston*  Mass. 


One  of  a  pair  of 
old  Adam  carved 
wood  and  gilt  mir- 
rors.    Circa     1 780 


One  of  a  pair  of 
old  Georgian  ma- 
hogany and  gilt 
mirrors.  Circa  1 740 


One  of  a  pair  of 
exceedingly  fine 
Chinese  Chip- 
pendale carved 
wood  and  giltmir- 
rors.   Circa    1 760 


An  unusually  rare 
old  Queen  Anne 
mirror  having 
the  old  Vauxhall 
Blue  Glass  bor- 
derand  pediment 


ANTIQUES 


WITH 


WRITTEN 
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Enjoying  the  Garden  in  August 

(Continued  from  page  61) 


A  NATURAL  rock  garden 
^^  with  interesting  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  use  of  water  and 
miniature  vines  and  cotone- 
aster    and    low-growing    phlox 


is  kept  in  a  nursery  row,  they 
may  be  used  for  filling  any 
place  where  some  wayward  an- 
nual or  perennial  has  departed. 
This  is  a  good  month  to  sow 
pansy  seed.  A  semi-shaded 
frame  with  a  cheesecloth  screen  is  ideal.  The  soil  should  be  soft 
and  black  and  sandy,  and  never  wet  or  sour.  Get  the  best  seed 
possible.  It  costs  about  a  dollar  a  packet  of  a  thousand  seeds. 
Some  costs  more,  and  is  generally  worth  it.  Good  Pansies  can 
never  be  grown  from  inferior  seed.  Thin  the  seedlings  to  stand 
several  inches  apart  if  they  are  to  be  left  in  the  frame  over 
winter;  or  set  them  six  inches  apart  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the 
nursery  where  they  can  be  lightly  protected  from  the  worst  of 
the  winter. 

In  case  of  drought,  water.  If  water  is  scarce,  hoe.  If  you 
can't  hoe,  stop  being  a  gardener. 

Lawns  will  require  a  little  extra  attention,  but  less  mowing. 
During  the  drier  part  of  the  season,  set  the  blades  a  little  higher 
on  the  mower  to  allow  the  grass  roots  more  shade  from  the 
longer  leaf-blades.  Water  all  you  can;  it  is  impossible  to  hoe  a 
lawn. 

See  that  lilacs  do  not  suffer.  In  one  good  garden,  they  are 
mulched  with  spent  manure  the  first  of  August  and  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  the  flowers  each  May  proves  the  value  of  the  extra 
rations  the  year  before.  Lilac  flowers  are  formed  the  autumn 
before  they  bloom,  so  the  extra  care  they  get  this  summer  will 
be  repaid  next  spring. 

But  all  these  things  are  little  jobs  that  good  gardeners  do  as  a 
matter  of  course,  or  arrange  to  have  done  in  their  absence.  But 
the  big  job  for  every  gardener  is  to  get  a  rest,  to  refresh  his  mind 
with  other  sights,  and  to  open  his  perception  to  new  ideas  and 
to  make  new  plans. 

It  is  also  time  to  order  Tulips  if  that  is  not  already  done. 


Vogue  for  American  Rugs  and  Carpets 


(Continued  from  page  70) 


and  more  attractive  interior  in  the 
American  home.  When  we  saw  it 
many  years  ago,  in  its  original  sur- 
roundings, it  was  but  a  deserted  relic 
of  a  once  great  house,  peopled  only 
by  the  ghosts  of  a  magnificent  past. 
Certain  pieces  of  the  former  furni 
ture  remained,  but  the  stark  bare 
floors  and  windows  brought  a  sense 
of  sadness  that  so  fine  a  work  should 
be  neglected  and  forgotten. 

Today,  those  same  old  walls  have 
re-assumed  all  their  erstwhile  beauty; 
and  their  rich  somber  brown  tones 
and  those  of  the  furniture  are  brought 
into  beautiful  relief  by  crewel  win- 
dow hangings,  needlework  covering 
on  some  of  the  seats  and  a  carpet 
with  a  design  of  large  motifs  copied 
from  the  Renaissance  fabrics,  framed 
by  a  wide  border.  And,  in  passing,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  furni- 
ture, drapery,  and  carpet  are  all  the 
work  of  modern  American  crafts- 
men; yet  we  can  vouch  for  the  room 
lacking  nothing  of  that  romantic  at- 
mosphere which  was  so  much  a  part 
of  it  when  it  listened  to  nightly  revel- 
ries in  old  East  Anglia. 

Some  years  ago,  a  well-known  dec- 
orator allowed  us  to  visit  a  home 
which  had  been  prepared  for  a  bride 
and  groom  who  were  returning  from 
their  wedding  trip  in  Europe;  and  we 
then  discovered  how  lasting  an  im- 
pression the  pattern  of  a  carpet  may 
leave.  The  carpet  in  the  living  room 
of  that  new  home  was  a  modern  copy 
of  one  we  had  known,  as  a  boy,  in  a 
drawing  room  we  were  wont  to  visit 
frequently  and  where  the  younger 
members  had  to  sit  perfectly  silent 
That  carpet  recalled  all  the  youthful 
boredom  which  sought  relief  from 
mentally  tracing  the  various  motifs 
of  the  design.  Nor  could  one  fail  to 


acknowledge  the  charming  sense  of 
welcome  present  with  that  modern 
living-room,  the  while  recollecting 
the  stiff  formality  of  that  old  English 
drawing  room. 

As  the  young  husband  later  ex- 
pressed his  enthusiasm  for  his  new 
home  as  a  whole  and  for  that  living 
room  in  particular,  it  might  be  well 
to  describe  the  latter.  Especially  as 
it  is  an  example  of  how  the  formula 
set  forth  by  the  landscape  painter 
may  be  carried  out. 

The  ceiling  was  domed,  that  is  the 
angles  at  the  joint  of  the  walls  were 
eliminated  and  replaced  by  curves, 
and  the  walls  papered  with  one  of  the 
quaint  Oriental  patterns  in  a  light 
blue  similar  to  those  seen  on  old 
china.  The  window  draperies  were 
also  blue  but  of  a  decidedly  deeper 
tone,  the  coverings  of  the  chairs, 
while  varying  and  having  no  domi- 
nant color,  were  chosen  for  their  as- 
sociation with  the  general  scheme. 
In  front  of  the  fireplace  there  was  a 
quite  long  upholstered  sofa  which 
like  the  several  cushions  was  covered 
with  one  of  the  Oriental  variegated 
patterns  on  a  black  ground;  most  of 
the  furniture  being  walnut  of  the 
Queen  Anne  style  with  one  or  two 
>gany  small  chairs. 

This  quite  unusual  arrangement 
was  made  the  more  attractive  by  the 
with  which  the  carpet  had  been 
selected,  because  apart  from  a  wide 
border  of  the  floor,  stained  a  rich 
brown,  the  entire  surface  was  cov- 
ered by  a  seamless  carpet  rug  with 
rrow  border,  which,  if  not  di- 
"•'  copied  from  a  Chinese  orig- 
inal, was  obviously  inspired  by  the 
Oriental  colorings.  The  ground  color 
was  black  but  as  the  decorative  pat- 
tern was  made  up  of  almost   innum- 


erable large  and  small  motifs,  the 
more  somber  tones  of  the  ground 
merely  served  to  bring  the  design  into 
relief  rather  than  being  in  any  way 
pronounced. 

In  the  past,  it  has  been  the  more 
general  practice  to  select  the  carpet 
and  rugs  after  the  other  details  of 
the  scheme  have  been  decided  upon 
and  often  after  the  scheme  has  been 
completed.  Whether  this  is  always  a 
satisfactory  method  is  open  to  no 
little  doubt,  though  it  has  unquestion- 
ably arisen  from  the  lack  of  consider- 
ation directed  to  the  floor  treatment. 
Latterly,  there  has  been  a  marked 
tendency  to  select  the  carpet  for  its 
association  with  the  architecture  of  a 
room  and  to  "build  up"  the  other 
decorations  with  the  carpet  as  a 
foundation;  and  we  must  admit 
holding  to  the  opinion  that  the  last 
mentioned  practice  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

Those  who  do  not  feel  called  upon 
to  engage  a  professional  decorator  are 
especially  prone  to  neglect  the  impor- 
tance of  the  floors;  for  having  com- 
pleted the  other  decorative  details 
and,  being  more  often  than  not  some- 
what weary  and  anxious  to  "get  the 
room  settled",  they  are  quite  apt  to 
take  the  line  of  least  resistance  so 
far  as  the  carpet  and  rugs  are  con- 
cerned, thus  negativing  all  their  pre- 
vious effort.  This  has  been  realised  by 
the  prominent  establishments  which 
now  maintain  a  staff  of  experienced 
men  whose  time  is  devoted  to  visit- 
ing homes  and  giving  advice  regard- 
ing the  carpets  and  rugs  suitable  for 
particular  rooms.  A  fact  which  is  not 
generally  known  and  consequently 
not  taken  full  advantage  of. 

Mention  was  made  in  a  previous 
paragraph  of  the  advisability  of  first 


seeing  other  finished  rooms  before 
attempting  to  select  the  floor  cover- 
ings and  the  "eye  level"  decorations. 
Reference  is  again  made  to  this,  be- 
cause only  recently  we  came  upon  an 
unusually  interesting  little  book,  off- 
ering this  very  assistance,  published 
by  a  well-known  carpet  firm.  The 
illustrations  are  particularly  instruc- 
tive, each  showing  a  room  completely 
furnished  in  a  particular  style;  and, 
in  addition,  various  color  tones,  asso- 
ciated individually  and  appropriate  to 
the  architecture  and  furniture,  are 
suggested. 

Those  numerous  difficulties  which 
our  grandmothers  had  to  contend 
with  in  covering  the  floors  are  now 
almost  entirely  eliminated.  No  longer 
are  we  restricted  to  carpets  made  up 
of  standard  width  strips  sewn  to- 
gether; nor  have  we  in  consequence 
to  suffer  the  eyesore  of  seeing  the 
carpet  rub  and  wear  along  the  extra 
"bumpy"  thickness  caused  by  the 
joints.  Seamless  floor  coverings  are 
woven  by  machinery  today  in  sizes 
previously  unthought  of;  the  size  and 
plan  of  the  area  with  the  desired  pat- 
tern may  be  sent  to  a  factory  and 
when  the  carpet  is  laid  it  fits  without 
fault  into  the  various  recesses  and 
corners. 

In  a  like  fashion,  it  is  possible  to 
utilize  draperies  and  hangings  which 
were  part  of  a  former  home.  | 
that  is  necessary  is  to  consult  one 
of  the  staff  of  advisory  experts 
who  will  note  the  color  shades, 
the  size  and  architecture  of  the  room 
and  the  style  of  the  furniture 
and  the  resulting  carpet  made 
to  that  order  will  prove  to  be  the 
perfect  decorative  foreground  for 
the  finished  interior  that  any  proper- 
ly selected  carpet  or  rug  should  be. 
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SALUBRA! 
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(  I  g^T  a''  Salubra  patterns,  of  course,  are  in  the  so-called  modern 
#  |/  school!  But  when  you  want  to  'jo  modern',  you  can  always  rely 
on  Oalubra  \v  all  Coverings  to  provide  novel  and  thrilling  effects  which  are 
unirjue  without  being  bizarre  !  e*rS  All  of  Saluhra's  fascinating  patterns  —  and 
there  are  hundreds  to  choose  from,  ranging  from  the  subtlest  of  soft  pastel 
effects  to  daringly  exotic  designs — are  in  keeping  with  the  new  trend  for  mo 
practical,  more  useful  furnishings. &^>  Saluhra  is  durable,  fadeless,  washahl 
Sunlight  does  not  discolor  this  permanent  wall  covering.  Spots  and  stains  ar 
easily  removed  at  any  time  by  scrubbing  with  brush,  soap  and  water.  Ev 
the  most  delicate  Saluhra  patterns  will  always  retain  their  original  colorings, 
e^l  he  beauty  of  Saluhra  is  not  to  be  duplicated  in  other  wall  treatments. 
It  is  impossible  to  produce  the  same  effect  by  any  other  process.®^3 Saluhra 
is  paint-by-the-roll  — fine  oil  colors  applied  on  parchment  paper  by  a  special 
technique  which  gives  dej)th  and  character  to  color  and  design — warmth  and 
softness  to  your  walls.e*»^>Ash  your  architect  or  decorator  about  Saluhra— or 
write  us  direct.  Frederic  Blank  &  Co.,  New  York  Central  Building,  Q30  Park 
Avenue, NewYork— IS  larshall  Held  Annex,  £4  N.Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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Our  illustration  shows  the  corner  of  a 
living  room  designed  by  Wolfgang  and 
Pola  Hoffman  using  Pattern  No.  31678 
created  exclusively  for  Salubra  by  the 
Wiener  Werkstaette, Vienna.  This  is  but 
one  of  hundreds  of  designs  from  which 
you  may  choose  wall  decoration  for  any 
type    of   interior — Period    or    Modern. 
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Rare  Treasures  in  Table  Silver 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


FINE  PERIOD  INTERIORS 

ARCHITECTURAL  WOODWORK 

SPECIAL  FURNITURE 

We  specialize  in  producing  fine  period 
interiors,  architectural  woodwork,  and 
special  furniture  bearing  all  evidences 
of  real  antiquity,  and  having  the 
visible  charm  of  veritable  antiques. 


Let  us  tell  you  more  about  our  work. 
A  letter  of  inquiry,  or  a  visit  to 
our  studio,  imposes  no  obligation. 


KELLY  INTERIOR  CRAFTS  COMPANY 

INTERIOR  ARTISANS 

Workshop   and    Studio 

905-11  North  Wells  Street,  Chicago 
HAND      WROUGHT      IRON      SPECIALTIES      FROM      OUR      FORGE 


This    sandwich    plate    from    the   "Lady    Diana" 
sterling    silver    table    service    shows    the    charm 
of   simplicity   in   its   fine   craftsmanship.    Cour- 
tesy Towle,  Silversmiths 


all  time  and  its  revival  is  in  line  with 
the  modern  vogue  for  the  antique. 
The  pierced  baskets  of  the  magnifi- 
cent example  illustrated  still  have  the 
original  linings  of  Waterford  glass. 
Another  fine  epergne  of  the  Chinese 
Chippendale  period  made  by  R. 
Breeding  in  Dublin,  1787,  has  nine 
beautifully  pierced  baskets  and  a  re- 
movable pagoda  top. 

Contemporary  with  the  magnificent 
standing  salt  of  mediaeval  days  was 
the  "Nef,"  a  wonderful  reproduction 
of  a  ship  with  all  sails  set.  On  view 
today  is  a  superb  sterling  silver 
gilt  "Nef,"  an  exact  replica  of  the 
historic  Santa  Maria,  the  top  of 
the  ship  is  removable 
and  in  the  hold  are 
small  compartments 
which  in  ancient  times 
held  the  priceless  spices 
for  seasoning  the  punch. 
Clearly  hall  marked 
and  crested  are  a  pair 
of  rare  candlesticks  five 
and  a  half  inches  high, 
of  the  Wm.  Ill  period, 
made  in  1701,  by  Flem- 
ing, while  dated  a  cen- 
tury later  are  four  boat 
shaped  silver  salts  made 
in  London  by  Robert 
and  David  Hennell. 
Illustrating  the  best 
simple  Georgian  style 
is  a  fine  pair  of  silver 
sauce  boats,  beautifully 
hall  marked  and  crest- 
ed, with  gadroon  edge 
and  shell  feet  made 
by  Wm.  Grundy  in 
1764. 

Among  the  countless 
fantastic  conceits  made 
by  silversmiths  from 
the  sixteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  century, 
were  the  drinking  ves- 
sels of  sterling  silver 
in  the  form  of  birds 
and  animals,  used  as 
sideboard  and  table  ornaments  or  as 
prizes  for  huntsmen.  Magnificent  rep- 
licas of  peacocks  with  delicately 
wrought  spreading  tails,  superbly  dec- 
orative, life  size  black  cocks,  pheas- 
ants, swans,  and  innumerable  other 
species  with  movable  wings  and  re- 
movable heads,  these  are  usually 
found  in  pairs  and  are  most  decora- 
tive. Some  idea  of  their  present  popu- 
larity may  be  imagined  from  the  sale 
of  over  a  thousand  pairs  within  a 
year  by  one  house.  Antique  and  ob- 


solete is  the  slender  "mar- 
row spoon,''  made  by  R. 
Crosby  in  1802,  while  fronr 
the  fashionable  Coveni* 
Garden  Coffee  House  come 
four  massive  silver  candle- 
sticks marked  C.  Richard- 
son, 1764,  which  held  the 
tall  tallow  dips  lighting 
many  a  famous  feast  and 
subsequent  brawl. 

American  silversmiths  ex- 
cel not  only  in  fine  repro- 
ductions of  antique  silver, 
but  in  original  designs  which 
are  distinguished  by  grace- 
ful shapes,  beauty  of  orna- 
mentation and  perfection  of 
finish.  The  charm  of  sim- 
plicity appears  in  the  fine 
contours  of  the  sterling  sil- 
ver table  service  "Lady 
Diana,"  which  has  a  soft 
platinum  finish  and  is  either 
plain  or  chased.  This  beau- 
tiful silver,  like  the  "Lady 
Constance,"  an  early  American  style, 
with  a  "little  lacy  border,"  the  Louis 
XIV7  and  the  D'Orleans  with  charac- 
teristic French  ornamentation  is  an 
admirable  example  of  finest  crafts- 
manship. The  ornate  "Repousse," 
sterling  silver,  a  superlatively  beauti- 
ful Francis  I  design  is  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  creations  of  the  silver- 
smith's art,  while  the  new  sterling  sil- 
ver "Contempora,"  flawless  in  execu- 
tion and  exquisite  in  detail,  reflects 
the  spirit  of  modern  art  in  America. 
An  elaborately  hand  chased  tea  and 
coffee  service  of  brilliant  silver  in  the 
lovely  antique  melon  shape,  with 
handles    of   finest    wicker   work   and 


In  this  pattern,  fittin 
signs  of  fine  silver  art 


1  "Rhythm",  tradition 
combined  witli  the  modern  It 
From  R.  Wallace  &  Sons 


il  de- 
ding. 


knob-like  linials  of  ivory,  is  an  exact 
copy  of  a  service  in  Windsor  Castle 
dating  from  the  time  of  George  II-- 
1732.  Inspired  by  the  fine  traditions 
of  the  royal  sport,  "The  Hunt  Club" 
is  outstanding  in  1931  sterling  silver, 
popular  not  only  for  the  famous  Hunt 
breakfasts,  but  equally  so  for  town 
or  country  houses.  "Maintenon"  is  a 
table  service  of  grey  silver  in  the  or- 
nate Louis  XVI  style,  with  a  flower, 
scroll  and  shield  pattern  in  hand 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Oriental  Panels  of  Decorative  Quality 


{Continued  from  page  29) 


palaces  and  tombs,  which  later,  when 
painting  became  identified  with  the 
literati,  was  practised  by  some  of  the 
most  famous  masters  of  the  brush. 
whose  subjects  embraced  both  the 
sacred  and  the  profane:  an  art  which 
had  reached  its  zenith  by  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century,  and  which 
thereafter  gradually  declined  to  com- 
parative insignificance. 

Religious  mural  painting,  however, 
chiefly  but  by  no  means  exclusively 
Buddhistic,  has  been  practised  for 
centuries  by  employed  craftsmen  and 
priestly  brush-wielders.  and  is  not 
without  its  exponents  today.  For  the 
earliest  examples  of  these  works  we 
must  look  to  western  China.  There, 
in  a  group  of  cave  temples  at  Dun- 
huang.  near  the  frontier  gate  where 
a  great  trade  route  led  out  toward 
and  in  from  Turkestan  and  India, 
have  been  found  intact  frescoes  of 
the  ninth  century  and  an  extensive 
cache  of  silk  and  paper  paintings  and 
manuscripts  dating  from  Tang  to  the 
beginning  of  Sung.  In  these  we  find 
preserved  to  our  day  an  authentic 
representation  of  the  early  Buddhis- 
tic painting  of  China,  material  chiefly 
of  provincial  origin,  but  nevertheless 
definitely  in  the  manner  of  the  pe- 
riod, a  manner  in  which  the  tlowing 
and  vigorously-drawn  outline  is  es- 
pecially prominent.  Naturally  some 
influences  from  the  West.  Indian  and 
Iranian,  mixed  and  modified  in  the 
settlements  of  Turfan,  are  to  be 
found,  but  these  influences  are  rather 
more  in  content  than  in  style  and 
feeling.  It  has  been  the  peculiar  gift 
of  the  Chinese,  even  in  such  outlying 
districts  as  Dun-huang  and  Yiin-gang, 
to  be  able  readily  to  sinicize  whatever 
they  saw  fit  to  adopt  from  a  foreign 
source.  Buddhist  iconography  and  the 
prototypes  of  divine  costumes  are  of 
Indian  origin,  but  the  buddhistic  fig- 
ures of  Chinese  paintings  were  unmis- 
takably Chinese,  even  in  the  earlier 
centuries  when  the  religion  in  its 
homeland  was  still  sufficiently  alive 
to  induce  pilgrimages  and  extend  in- 
fluences. The  more  spectacular 
schools  of  Buddhism,  having  suffered 
from  persecution,  were  at  a  disad- 
vantage during  the  Sung  period,  and 
the  amount  of  mural  painting  in  the 
temples  erected  or  repaired  at  this 
time  was  not  nearly  as  extensive  as 
under  Tang,  while  warfare  and 
foreign  occupation  in  the  North, 
where  many  of  the  more  elaborate 
temples  had  stood,  were  scarcely  con- 
ducive to  either  the  painting  or  the 
adequate  preservation  of  frescoes. 
The  Mongol  dynasty  which  followed 
the  Southern  Sung  contributed  little 
to  Chinese  Buddhistic  development, 
but  with  the  early  days  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  the  last  decades  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  a  strong  tide  of  re- 
vival surged  up  and  spread  over  the 
land.  Old  temples  long  in  decay  were 
restored,  and  new  edifices  were  con- 
structed on  old  sites.  And  in  these 
new  or  renewed  buildings  the  walls 
were  freshly  plastered  and  brightly 
decorated. 

The  Ming  dynasty  was  a  return 
of  native  rulers  after  a  century  of 
Mongol  overlordship,  and  the  senti- 
Vent  for  recapturing  the  flavor  of  the 
old  times  of  Chinese  grandeur  was 
strong.  Also,  the  painting  of  temple 
frescoes  was.  in  the  main,  quite  apart 
from  the  pictorial  art  of  the  court 
and  the  central  coterie  of  artists  who 
were  already  beginning  to  develop  the 
school  known  in  Chinese  critical  his- 
tory as  that  of  the  "literary  men." 
Consequently   it   was   the   old   Tang 


tradition  of  the  grand  manner  that 
established  the  style  of  the  early 
Ming  mural  paintings  in  Buddhist 
temples.  In  the  Fogg  Museum  in 
Cambridge  are  some  fragments  of 
ninth  century  fresco  from  Dun-huang, 
and  there  may  be  in  this  country  a 
few  small  pieces  that  are  authentic 
Sung,  but  for  the  most  part  the  mon- 
umental wall  paintings  in  American 
museums  date  from  the  time  of  the 
Ming  revival,  from  the  late  four- 
teenth to  the  early  sixteenth  century. 

So  far  we  have  used  the  terms 
■fresco''  and  "mural"  as  if  they  were 
anonymous,  and  the  purist  will  be 
sure  to  question  such  usage.  He  will 
recall  that  in  the  true  Italian  fresco 
the  pigments  are  applied  to  fresh 
damp  lime  plaster,  and  that  the  chem- 
ical change  involved  in  the  carboniza- 
tion of  the  lime  is  the  chief  agent 
in  setting  the  color.  In  China  there  is 
no  exactly  similar  technique,  but  Sir 
Arthur  Church,  who  has  most  inten- 
sively studied  into  the  matter,  defines 
a  type  of  "Asiatic  fresco"  in  which 
the  color  is  applied  to  a  fresh  plaster 
of  impure  burnt  gypsum,  and  set 
physically  by  the  hardening  of  the 
gypsum  consequent  upon  the  loss  of 
water.  As  in  Italy,  a  type  of  dry 
fresco  in  which  the  color,  mixed  with 
a  binder  and  not  merely  water,  was 
applied  to  a  finished  wall,  was  also 
employed.  The  early  frescoes  recov- 
ered from  Central  Asia  seem  to  be 
chiefly  or  entirely  of  the  former  type, 
while  many  of  the  Ming  frescoes  are 
undoubtedly  of  the  latter  category.  In 
either  case  the  pigments  would  be 
earth  colors  and  the  binder,  when 
used,  was  probably  a  kind  of  glue. 
Whether  a  wet  or  dry  method  was 
used  the  painting  was  done  directly 
upon  plaster  and  the  results  were 
closely  similar.  For  that  reason  the 
terms  "fresco"  and  "mural"  have 
been  used  interchangeably.  "Fresco" 
connotes  plaster  and  immediately  di- 
vorces from  the  discussion  any  idea 
of  the  modern  practise,  unknown  in 
the  East,  of  painting  a  picture  in 
oils  on  canvas  and  then  mounting  the 
fabric  with  adhesive  on  the  wall. 

One  more  point  must  be  considered 
in  connection  with  Chinese  mural 
painting.  We  of  the  West  are  used  to 
regarding  mural  composition  as  a 
special  technique,  usually,  more  so 
formerly  than  now,  at  variance  with 
the  technique  of  easel  painting;  char- 
acterised chiefly  by  flatness  in  the 
sense  of  the  lack  of  an  attempt  at 
third-dimensional  illusion,  and  breadth 
of  scale.  No  such  distinction  obtains 
in  China,  where  the  features  we  call 
particularly  mural  prevail  even  in  al- 
bum leaves  and  fans.  The  prevalence 
of  these  qualities  has  been  attributed 
by  some  students  to  the  early  influ- 
ence of  wall  paintings,  from  which 
smaller  portable  works  are  held  to 
have  been  derived.  The  evidence  for 
such  derivation  seems,  however,  to 
be  quite  inadequate.  A  more  likely 
explanation  of  this  flatness  and  monu- 
mental scale  is  that  both  are  due  to 
the  basic  philosophy  of  Chinese 
painting,  the  eschewing  of  primarily 
objective  representation,  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  work  of  somewhat  greater 
art  to  stir  the  heart  and  set  the  mind 
free  with  skillful  intimation  than 
completely  to  report  a  scene  or 
episode  and  thereby  imprison  imag- 
ination within  the  four  edges  of  a 
canvas.  Pictures  are  broad  in  scale 
because  the  universal  rhythm  informs 
them,  flat  because  the  creation  of 
illusion  is  no  concern  of  the  artist 
who  is  a  philosopher. 


a  bar  attached  to  a  dining  room,  in  zebra 
wood  inlaid  with  monel.  a  sliding  door  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  dining  room  for  formal  din- 
ners, primavera  wood  panels  with  monel  strips 
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HARRIETT  C.  BRYANT 

REPRODUCTION  OF 

OLD 

WALL  PAPER 


Lake  Maggiore — Wall  Decoration  painted  in  1852 
by  Samuel  Waugh 

(in  original  condition) 


INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

TWO  WEST  FORTY-SEVENTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


The  Beauty  of  the  Southwest 


(Continued  from  page  47) 

» 


The  picturesque  natural  architecture  of  Bryce  Canyon,  Utah.  The 

trail  hefore  the  tourists  is  full  of  interest  and  surprises.  Courtesy 

Union  Pacific  Railroad 


4* 


A  comprehensive  view  of  Desert  Inn  at  Palm   Springs,  California,  showing 
the  hotel,  the  many  associated  buildings,  and  the  long  pool.  An  extraordi- 
narily verdant  spot  in  the  center  of  the  California  Desert.  Courtesy  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company 

Decorative  New  Wall  Coverings 

(Continued  from  page  62) 


new  washable  wall  paper,  "En-Dural," 
has  been  perfected.  This  new  wall 
covering  has  a  soft  dull  finish  and  is 
obtainable  in  a  wide  selection  of  his- 
toric or  modern  designs  in  most  at- 
tractive colors.  Every  imaginable  spot 
or  stain,  even  ink,  vanishes  like  magic 
when  washed  with  soap  and  water 
without  marring  the  color,  design,  or 
texture  of  the  paper,  making  it  one 
of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of 
science  to  the  home. 

Well  known  in  Europe,  but  only  re- 
cently introduced  into  America,  are 
two  other  washable  wall  coverings, 
known  as  "Tekko"  and  "Salubra"; 
the  former  reproduces  the  beautiful 
satin  damasks  and  brocades  of  France 
and  the  colorful  crewel  embroideries 
of  Jacobean  England,  while  modern 
patterns  are  shown  in  both. 

Among  the  many  lovely  patterns 


in  the  "Sun-Dura"  wall  papers  is 
"Magnolia  Gardens,"  a  beautiful  de- 
sign depicting  the  Southern  tradition 
with  its  stately  pillared  mansion,  moss- 
hung  trees  and  marble  balustrade  sur- 
rounding a  pool.  This  is  printed  in 
softest  tan,  cream  and  yellow.  Other 
charming  designs  are  "Apple  Blos- 
soms," and  "Morning  Glories,"  echo- 
ing the  spirit  of  Spring  in  their  vernal 
tints.  These  floral  patterns  and  in- 
numerable chintz  and  Colonial  de- 
signs, like  the  regal  "Georgian"  an|[ 
the  "Madison,"  with  its  alternating 
pastorals  of  the  ever  popular  Wat- 
teau  type,  are  printed  in  light-resist- 
ing colors  on  special  paper  stock, 
insuring  their  permanence.  Often 
patterns  and  colors  in  bedroom  papers 
may  be  exactly  matched  in  silks, 
linens  or  chintzes  to  use  for  uphol- 
stery, hangings,  coverlets  and  cushions. 
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Lighting  Fixtures  of  Distinction 
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680  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Chicago  Showroom:  820  Tower  Court 


A  new  field  for  I  lie 
Decorator's  Art 

The  decorator  has  lonji  desired  a  method  of  tying  up  the 
window  shade  with  the  color  and  design  decorations  of 
the  walls  and  draperies. 

Athe\  accordion  pleat- 
ed shades  come  in 
several  non-fading  col- 
or tones.  The  material, 
a  high  grade  coutil, 
can  he  furnished  lac- 
quered in  any  shade 
desired  including  gold 
and  silver. 

Designs  may  he  added 
as  desired  by  the  dec- 
orator from  stencils  or 
by  an  artist.  The 
shades  are  also  fur- 
nished lined  with 
chintz  or  other  suitable 
material  chosen  by  the 
decorator. 

Wonderful  decorative 
effect  may  thus  be  ob- 
tained. 

Write,  for  free  treatise 
on  shading 


Accordion-pleated  window  shades 
and      cloth-lined      weatherstrips 


4THEY    COMPANY 

6283  W.  65th  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Representatives   in   principal  cities 

In  Canada:   Cresswell-Pomeroy,  Reg'd,  Montreal  and  Toronto 
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VI'LVITS 


Ihe  very  word  "velvet"  seems  an 
enchanted  carpet  that  carries  us 
back  in  imagination  to  the  gay, 
brave,  glamorous  days  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  that  new 
birth  of  beauty. 

Today,  velvets  completely  au- 
thentic both  in  fabric  and  in  style 
are  offered  by  Cheney  Brothers 
in  a  full  and  splendid  varietv — 
you  will  find  rich  antique  velvets, 
velours  de  luxe,  strie  velvets,  and 
figured  cut-and-uncut  velvets  (to 
make  which  we  have  imported 
special  machinery  from  Europe) 
— all  are  exquisite  in  texture  and 
truly  regal  in  quality. 


CHENEY     BROTHERS 

NEW    YORK 509    MADISON    AVENUE 

PHILADELPHIA        .     .         1528     WALNUT    STREET 
BOSTON     ......     420    BOYLSTON    STREET 

CHICAGO      ...     29    EAST    MADISON    STREET 
LOS    ANGELES  811    WEST    SEVENTH    STREET 
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BEAUTIFUL      INTERIOR      WOODWORK 

At  Moderate  Cost 
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PINE  PANELED  ROOM  by  SILVER  in  the  office  of 
NEWBURGER,  LOEB  &  CO.,  40  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


A 


HLVER  offers  to  the  store,  the  office,  the  club 
and  the  home  a  complete  service  in  architectural 
and  cabinet  woodwork  of  all  kinds,  executed 
and  erected  by  master  craftsmen. 

The  Silver  organization  emphasizes  the  natural 
beauty  of  grain  and  color  in  the  carefully  selected 
woods  which  it  employs,-  and  its  experience 
and  facilities  enable  it  to  provide  distinguished 
settings  at  moderate  cost. 

An  estimate  by  Silver  may  be  so  low  as  to 
surprise  you  if  you  have  never  placed  a  com- 
mission with  Silver  before. 


cJ.oJ.SflLLVLELK&Gr 

350    Buller    Street    ■*   ■*    Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Telephone:   NEvins   8-2316 
«CKEATOKS      OF      DISTINCTIVE      BUSINESS      HOMES  » 


The  Importance  of  Good  Flooring 


(Continued  from  page  59) 


white  and  red,  walnuts,  maple,  beech 
and  birch,  are  now  available  in  great 
variety;  and  to  these  have  been  add- 
ed other  hardwoods,  like  tupelo,  and 
black  and  red  gum ;  while  there  has 
also  been  a  revival  of  the  use  of  the 
beautiful  tropical  woods  such  as  ma- 
hogany and  teak. 

All  these  woods  are  available  in 
endless  variety  of  grain  effects  in 
strips,  in  blocks,  and  in  parquetry 
patterns  for  formal  effects;  and  they 
have  an  even  more  surprising  range 
of  finishes,  in  colors,  in  light  and  dark 
effects,  with  stains,  bright  and  dull 
varnishes,  and  waxings.  In  recent 
years,  there  has  been  increasing  ap- 
preciation of  the  distinctive  artistry 
to  be  obtained  by  using  random 
widths  of  strips  or  planks,  and  in 
finishing  the  floors  in  the  rougher  tex- . 
tures  of  old  plank  floors  with  joints 
slightly  raked  out  or  otherwise  made 
noticeable.  Sometimes  dowellings  and 
"butterflies"  are  inserted,  as  in  old 
period  floors.  Thus,  today,  we  no 
longer  confine  ourselves  to  a  mechan- 
ical repetition  of  strip  floors  through- 
out the  house.  We  draw  freely  upon 
all  the  wonderful  resources  of  the 
lumber  trade  in  flooring.  Neverthe- 
less, I  am  often  surprised  at  the  pub- 
lic's failure  to  take  advantage  of  this 
new  technique.  Often  people  will  go 
astray  on  the  factor  of  economy. 
They  will,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
selecting  a  wood  floor  in  an  Early 
American  living  room  or  hallway,  or 
an  Early  English  library,  decide  that 
the  additional  cost  of  a  distinctive 
hard-finished,  handicraft  floor  is  too 
high  as  compared  with  the  cost  of 
strip  flooring.  Then,  finding  that  the 
strip  flooring  has  not  the  proper 
character  for  such  a  special  room, 
they  will  pay  several  hundred  dollars 
more  for  fine  rugs,  in  order  to  cover 
up  the  wood  floor  as  much  as  possible. 
Had  they  laid  down  an  artistic  wood 
floor  in  the  first  place,  they  would  not 
have  needed  to  spend  so  much  for 
rugs. 

The  softwoods,  too,  are  valuable 
floorings.  The  various  pines,  the  cy- 
presses, Western  red  cedars,  red- 
wood, Douglas  fir,  white  fir — these 
comprise  another  wide  category. 
They  are  favorable  to  fine  artistic 
effects,  and  are  generally  available  in 
black  and  parquetry  designs  as  well 
as  in  strips.  Some  of  these  softwood 
floors  are  more  wear-resisting  than 
are  some  of  the  hardwoods,  particu- 
larly when  manufactured  in  dense, 
edge-grained  stock.  They  are  also  de- 
sirable floors  of  kitchens,  children's 
playrooms,  or  floors  in  summer  cot- 
tages. One  sees  that  there  are  amazing 
possibilities  for  artistic  effects  in 
wood  flooring.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation points  out  that  the  expert 
judgment  of  an  architect  or  lumber 
dealer  is  apt  to  be  essential  in  select- 
ing floors.  The  many  varieties  of 
grainings,  grades,  sizes  and  shapes 
and  finishes  in  the  many  different 
woods  make  the  subject  of  wood 
flooring  a  lifetime  study  in  order  to 
master  wood  flooring  in  all  its  prac- 
tical application. 

Tile,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  one  of  the  most  useful  and  beau- 
tiful of  building  materials.  For  many 
flooring  purposes  tile  is  invaluable 
since  it  combines  in  exceptional  de- 
gree the  utilitarian  with  the  artistic 
qualities.  Tile  is  remarkably  perma- 
nent, it  will  stand  much  wear  and 
considerable  abrasion  from  moving 
furniture  and  other  objects;  and,  par- 


ticularly in  the  case  of  the  glazed 
tile,  the  material  is  weather  and  mois- 
ture proof.  It  will  not  stain  or  dis- 
color easily.  Its  artistic  value  is  nj 
less  extraordinary.  The  range  of  de- 
sign effects  in  tile  is  extensive.  This 
is  due  to  the  rich  variety  of  sizes, 
patterns,  scale  and  color — greater  in- 
deed in  tile  than  in  any  other  flooring 
material.  If  one  desires  soft,  harmoni- 
ous or  monotone  effects,  one  may 
have  them  in  the  dull  glazed  tile,  with 
lovely  heather  brown  colors,  in  ap- 
pearance like  old  leather,  but  with 
more  "life"  because  of  the  varied 
hues.  These  soft  harmonious  floorings 
may  be  given  emphasis  here  and  there 
by  placing  inserts  in  the  field  of  the 
floor  of  colored  glazed  tile.  The  an- 
cient tile  crafts  have  been  revived  in 
all  their  beauty  and  American  tile 
makers  have  even  made  original  con- 
tributions, new  ideas  and  designs, 
particularly   in   colored    faience   tile. 

Tile  floorings  may  be  used  any- 
where in  the  home,  particularly  in 
warm  or  in  damp  climates  where 
wood  will  rot  or  be  attacked  by  in- 
sects. In  the  South,  the  tile  floor  is 
cool  and  attractive.  The  bathroom — 
that  uniquely  modern  product — is  a 
favored  spot  for  the  use  of  tile,  as  is 
well  known,  and  manufacturers  have 
made  every  effort  to  supply  a  rich 
variety  of  tile  for  floors  and  wain- 
scots of  bathrooms.  In  many  bath- 
rooms the  tilework  as  a  whole  is  made 
the  basis  of  design;  with  floor,  bor- 
ders, wall  base,  wainscot  and  wainscot 
cap  or  landings,  all  making  a  single 
tile  effect.  In  such  cases  special  tile 
shapes  are  used  for  wall  base,  sani- 
tary coves,  for  trims  or  for  other  tiles  . 
abutting  against  other  finish  mate-  •< 
rials.  Tile  is  also  used  for  vestibules 
or  apartment  foyers,  where  borders 
may  be  laid  effectively  in  combina- 
tion with  a  field  of  tile  in  a  more  or 
less  regular  pattern.  Tile  is  effective 
in  stair  halls  and  in  the  stairs  them- 
selves where  treads  and  risers  both 
may  be  covered  with  tile.  Even  this 
by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of  por- 
tions of  the  home  where  tilework  may 
be  used  to  special  advantage.  Floors 
of  sunrooms,  of  conservatories, 
hearths,  floors  of  playrooms,  flower 
rooms,  gamerooms,  rooms  for  special 
purposes  in  basements,  and  spaces 
outdoors  such  as  porches  and  closed- 
in  porches  or  loggias  and  terraces — 
all  these  spots  are  opportunities  for 
using  tile.  And  do  not  let  us  forget  the 
outdoor  pools  and  fountains,  nor  the 
swimming  pools,  both  indoors  and 
outside. 

Of  the  modern  synthetic  floorings, 
linoleum  was  one  of  the  first  to  be 
developed.  It  has  received  wide  rec- 
ognition because  of  its  resilient,  com- 
fortable surface,  its  noiseless  quality 
and  its  high  degree  of  imperviousness 
to  liquids.  Linoleum  is  also  attractive 
on  account  of  its  soft,  harmonious 
colors,  which  are  either  monotone  or 
in  pattern.  It  forms  generally  a  ho- 
mogeneous floor,  without  joints,  but 
recently  there  have  been  developed  a 
"linotile"  and  "cork  tile,"  laid  some- 
what as  other  large  tile  is  laid.  Lino- 
leum is  made  principally  from  flax 
and  linseed  oil  mixed  with  powderef 
cork,  wood  flour,  various  gums  and 
suitable  pigments.  This  mass  is  press- 
ed on  a  burlap  base.  Linoleum  comes 
in  several  thicknesses,  the  three  heav- 
ier of  which  are  known  as  Heavy, 
Medium  and  Light  Battleship.  It  has 
a  fine  variety  in  plain  colors,  in  em- 
bossed inlaid  patterns,  marble  hand- 
( Continued  on  page  84) 
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An  exceptionally  charming  Sofa  .  .  .  one  of  two  hundred 
new  upholstered  pieces  recently  placed  on  display  in  our 
showrooms.  A  rare  opportunity  to  secure  graceful  examples 
of  the  period  influences  now  in  favor. 

Decorators  and  their  Clients  will  be  interested  in  the  special  patine  applied  by  our 
craftsmen  on  examples  of  French  influence.  This  superb  finish  gives  a  rich  mellow 
tone  that  is  truly  exquisite. 
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MEN'S 

Custom 

Tailors   and   Breeches   Makers 

•  •  • 

Man -Tailored  to  Measure 

Saddle  Clothes  for  Sportswomen 

who  ride  astride 
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The  Decorative  Value  of  Tapestries 
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Gothic  tapestries  depicted  vividly  the 
life  of  the  French  nobility  and  gave 
the  most  brilliant  pictures  of  historic 
events. 

When  the  princely  Dukes  of  Or- 
leans and  Anjou  were  admitted  into 
the  Order  of  Knighthood  in  1389,  the 
King,  Charles  VI,  celebrated  the  event 
by  holding  a  magnificent  tournament 
at  St.  Denis  and  later  commemo- 
rated the  event  by  having  the  princi- 
pal scenes  woven  into  a  tapestry  of 
the  most  precious  materials.  But  of 
all  the  splendid,  storied  cloths  woven 
in  that  century,  only  one  large  set  re- 
mains, the  priceless  Apocalypse  series 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Angers,  and  of  the 
original  ninety  scenes  only  seventy  re- 
main intact.  Aside  from  their  pictorial 
interest,  it  is  the  wonderful  texture 
of  tapestries  which  distinguishes  them 
above  all  other  textiles,  their  horizon- 
tal ribs  and  long,  slender,  vertical 
hachures,  which  makes  them  especial- 
ly suited  to  picturing  richly  garbed 
personnages  on  a  grand  scale. 

Among  the  most  interesting  Gothic 
tapestries  are  the  verdures,  either 
with  or  without  personnages,  often 
described  as  mille-fleurs,  Gothic  ver- 
dures are  veritable  forests  of  flowers 
and  foliage,  with  birds  and  little  ani- 
mals, resembling  many  15th  Century 
Persian  carpets.  One  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating Gothic  verdures  is  the  "Lady 
with  the  Unicorn"  series,  in  which  the 
richly  dressed  "Lady",  with  an  atten- 
dant is  pictured  in  an  enchanted  for- 
est, a  paradise  of  flowers,  birds  and 
little  animals  guarded  by  the  faithful 
Unicorn,  a  fabulous  beast,  symbolic 
of  chastity.  Delightfully  characteris- 
tic of  Gothic  tapestries  are  the  my- 
riads of  simple  field  flowers  in  bril- 
liant colors,  the  mille-fleurs,  which 
star  the  foreground  of  every  woven 
fragment,  daisies,  daffodils,  straw- 
berries, poppies  and  harebells,  spring- 
ing from  crevices  in  stone,  as  blithely 
as  from  grassy  sod  or  garden  bed  and 
even  blooming  at  the  feet  of  warriors 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

These  pictured  tapestries  were  in- 
dispensable accessories  of  rank  and 
wealth,  not  only  castle  walls,  but 
tents  of  military  commanders  were 
enriched  with  their  magnificence, 
their  gorgeous  colors  and  gleaming 
gold  glowing  in  the  sun,  giving  a  bril- 
liant background  for  princely  tourna- 
ments and  stately  pageants.  Tapes- 
tries of  the  Middle  Ages  were  border- 
less, but  were  edged  with  a  narrow 
tape  or  galloon  woven  in  some  un- 
obtrusive color,  which  served  the 
dual  purpose  of  finishing  the  fabric 
and  giving  a  substantial  edge  for 
hanging  the  pictured  arras.  In  the 
early  Gothii  period  there  were  but 
few  borders,  but  captions  in  old 
Irene  h  lettering  •■  i  n  at  the 

top  and  in  Lat  se.  These 

were  followed  by  narrow  hands  of 
grapes  and  berries  in  tiny  clusters 
and  flowers  tin]  oci  ionaily  with  a 
knot  ot  ribbon  em  |  lines 

of  the  galloon 

Later,  borders  became  blos- 

soms   larger,   and   appli  and 

even  vegetabli  iller 

fruits.  Fragments  of  slender  columns 
also  appeared  in  Gothic  borders 
during  the  Renaissance,  these 
developed  until  no  more  beautiful 
frame  can  l>e  imagined  than  the  gar- 
landed and  twisted  columns  in  the 
Rubens'  series  and   the  superb  shafts 

in  Lebrun's  "Royal  Residences", 
woven  at  the  Gobelins  under  Louis 
XIV.  Raphael  and  many  lesser  artists 
delighted   in   devising  borders   often 


two  feet  wide,  dividing  them  into 
squares  and  oblongs,  each  framing  a 
scene  often  of  enough  importance  to 
serve  as  the  model  for  the  central 
picture  of  a  hanging.  In  the  time  of 
Louis  XV  borders  became  narrower, 
rococo  curves  and  shells  woven  in 
shades  of  yellow  silk  imitated  the 
carved  and  gilded  wood  of  other 
frames. 

When  Arras  was  conquered  by 
Louis  XI  the  tapestry  industry  was 
ruined  and  many  of  the  weavers  fled 
to  Brussels,  where  in  the  16th  Cen- 
tury, when  the  craft  was1  at  the 
zenith  of  its  perfection,  the  famous 
"Acts  of  the  Apostles",  were  woven 
for  Pope  Leo  X  from  cartoons  by 
Raphael.  In  the  17th  Century  su- 
premacy in  tapestry  weaving  passed 
from  Brussels  to  Paris,  where  at  the 
Gobelins  were  woven  those  magnifi- 
cent compositions  associated  with  the 
personality  of  Louis  XIV,  picturing 
"The  Story  of  the  King",  and  the 
"Royal  Residences",  by  Lebrun.  Of 
all  the  18th  Century  Gobelin  tapes- 
tries, the  "Don  Quixote"  series  woven 
from  cartoons  by  Charles  Coypel, 
was  most  admired  and  most  often 
reproduced. 

Ranking  in  beauty  with  the  Gothic 
are  the  tapestries  woven  at  Beauvais 
in  the  18th  Century  from  cartoons 
by  Franqois  Boucher,  whose  famous 
designs  supplied  the  weavers  for 
many  years.  The  "Story  of  Psyche", 
for  which  his  beautiful  wife  was  the 
model,  established  his  fame  and  this 
was  followed  by  the  "Loves  of  the 
Gods"  and  many  other  well  known 
tapestries.  Under  the  Regency,  dur- 
ing the  childhood  of  Louis  XV  the 
huge  apartments  of  Louis  XIV  were 
divided  into  smaller  rooms,  with  low- 
ered ceilings  and  beautifully  carved 
walls,  which  left  no  place  for  magnifi- 
cent tapestries,  and  their  use  was  soon 
restricted  to  daintily  designed  and 
delicately  woven  screens  and  furni- 
ture coverings,  the  finest  being  a  set 
of  twenty  designed  by  Boucher  and 
woven  at  the  Gobelins  for  Mme.  de 
Pompadour,  but  most  of  them  were 
woven  at  Beauvais,  from  exquisite 
cartoons  by  Boucher  and  Oudry, 
whose  illustrations  of  La  Fontaine's 
Fables  were  very  popular. 

English  tapestry  works  were  es- 
tablished at  Mortlake  in  1610,  with 
weavers  from  Flanders,  who  pro- 
duced tapestries  of  rare  beauty  and 
texture  and  the  industry  flourished 
for  many  years  until  discontinued 
for  lack  of  funds.  Later  John  Van- 
derbanc.  who  had  charge  of  the  royal 
collection  of  tapestries  established 
an  atelier  in  Queen  Street,  Soho, 
where  he  wove  a  rare  and  unusual 
group  of  tapestries  with  Oriental 
scenes  inspired  by  Chinese  lacquer. 
ong  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
Indo-Chinese  tapestries  was  the  set 
of  four  originally  woven  for  Elihu 
Vale  about  1700  and  which  were  in- 
herit d  by  his  direct  descendant,  Lord 
North,  of  Glenham  Hall  and  it  is 
Ming  to  learn,  that 
through  the  courtesy  of  a  generous 
I  hese  famous  tapestries  are 
on  the  walls  of  Yale 
- 

Illustrated  is  one  of  those  rare 
Indian  tapestries,  the 
subji  i  ted  m  interesting  cloud- 

like areas,  the  main  theme  shows  an 
Indian  prime  being  carried  in  a 
sedan  chair  to  aiting  princess, 

additional  .scenes  represent  various 
avocations,  hunting,  tea-drinking  and 
others,    bordered    with    conventional 


floral  designs.  The  figures  are  woven 
in  light  tones,  with  verdure  and  flow- 
ers in  natural  colors  on  a  tete-de- 
negre  ground.  The  great  decorative 
charm  of  this  tapestry  as  well  as  its 
rarity  and  intrinsic  value  makes  it 
extremely  desirable,  especially  for 
Queen  Anne  and  Georgian  interiors 
to  which  it  is  particularly  suited.  An- 
other delightful  tapestry  illustrated 
is  a  Flemish  17th  Century  panel  de- 
picting the  "Judgment  of  Paris", 
the  story  of  the  golden  apple. 

All  the  gods  were  invited  to  the 
nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  ex- 
cept Eris  or  Discord,  who  enraged  at 
the  slight,  threw  a  golden  apple 
among  the  guests,  with  the  inscription 
"For  the  Fairest".  Thereupon  it  was 
immediately  claimed  by  Juno,  Venus 
and  Minerva.  Jupiter,  unwilling  to 
decide  so  delicate  a  question  sent  the 
goddesses  to  Mount  Ida  where  the 
beautiful  shepherd,  Paris,  was  tend- 
ing his  flocks  and  submitted  the  de- 


cision to  him.  When  the  goddesses 
appeared,  Juno  promised  him  power 
and  riches,  Minerva,  glory  and  re- 
nown in  war,  Venus,  the  fairest  of 
women  for  his  wife,  each  attempting 
to  bias  his  decision  in  her  own  favor. 
Paris  decided  in  favor  of  Venus 
and  gave  her  the  golden  apple,  thus 
making  the  other  goddesses  his  f  e- 
mies. 

Tradition  says  that  tapestry  has 
been  woven  at  Aubusson  from  time 
immemorial  and  the  two  examples 
illustrated  testify  to  the  beauty  of  the 
designs  in  the  16th  Century.  An  hon- 
orable place  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican achievement  should  be  given 
to  ,  those  tapestry  weavers,  who 
visioned  in  the  revival  of  this  great 
art  on  alien  soil,  the  reproduction  of 
those  marvelous  masterpieces  which 
•  forever  will  remain  the  glory  of  past 
centuries,  as  well  as  the  production  of 
modern  hangings  which  are  the  pride 
of  present  day  creators. 


Fashions  in  Window  Decoration 

(Continued  from  page  57) 
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Charming  effect  in  sunroom  with  sheer  gauze  curtains  over  shades  of  glazed 
chintz,  brilliantly   figured.   Bamherger,   decorator 


red  and  brown  predominate  in  the 
cretonne. 

Among  the  newer  window  acces- 
sories is  a  narrow  cornice  particularly 
well  adapted  to  the  simplicity  of 
Early  American  rooms.  Its  most  at- 
tractive version  is  in  maple,  although 
it  may  be  had  in  almost  any  wood 
finish  as  well  as  in  pastel  shades. 
Wood  pole  sets  and  curtain  rings  not 
only  continue  to  gain  favor  with  Co- 
lonial draperies  but  are  finding  ac- 
ceptance in  Empire  and  Spanish 
rooms.  The  wrought-iron  swinging 
crane  is  lending  its  usefulness  admira- 
bly to  casement  windows.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  conventional  Spanish  and 
Tudor  cranes  of  spear  and  battleaxe 
inspiration,  one  fixture  house  is  fea- 
turing a  new  Diana  crane  of  much 
grace  and  delicacy.  In  wrought  iron 
with  gold  finish,  the  slender  straining 
bodies  of  the  hounds  form  a  fluid 
pattern  which  one  decorator  used 
effectively  with  figured  chintz  in  a 
rough  plastered  arched  hallway. 

To  the  beauty  of  casement  win- 
dows, a  utility  feature  has  been 
added  recently  that  will  inevitably 
receive  a  grateful  acceptance  this 
summer.  The  integral  screen,  as  it  is 
called,  is  flat  and  has  no  marring  or 
conspicuous  holes  or  slots.  It  fits 
easily    into    all    types    of    casements 


made  by  this  particular  company  and 
can  be  easily  inserted  or  removed. 
The  screen  in  no  way  interferes  with 
the  operation  of  the  casement  which 
is  adjusted  at  any  desired  angle  by  a 
special  fastener. 

The  drapery  fixture  designer  makes 
his  contribution  to  the  nursery  in 
the  form  of  an  ivory  curtain  rod 
which  boasts  a  playful  group  of  ani- 
mals in  bright  colors  for  its  center 
ornament. 

An  excursion  into  the  new  draper- 
ies, incidentally,  is  not  complete  with- 
out some  mention  of  the  fascinating 
fabrics  for  the  child's  room.  Scenic 
prints,  naturally,  have  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  the  inquiring  mind  and  pic- 
torial imagination  of  the  young.  One 
of  the  most  whimsical  of  the  juve- 
nile draperies  is  a  cream  glazed 
chintz  on  which  small  springtime 
flowers  and  insects  and  animals 
abound  in  gay  profusion.  The  coloring 
is  raspberry  and  green  and  the  *  pe- 
less  proximity  of  wee  lambs  and  ln/es- 
of-the-valley  makes  the  prints  partic- 
ularly delightful.  A  small  patterned 
chintz  comes  in  soft  tones  of  tan  and 
brown,  enlivened  with  curtesying 
figures  of  Colonial  days.  The  modern 
textiles,  too,  are  excellent  for  chil- 
dren's rooms  because  of  their  clear, 
fresh  tones  and  amusing  patterns. 
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Of  the  charming  interiors  designed  by  a  staff  decorator  to  be  seen  at  these  Galleries  none  interprets  the  spirit  of  gracious 

formality  and  achieves  artistic  balance  more  effectively  than  this  lovely  boudoir.     The  various  details  of  background,  draperies, 

lighting  effects,  furniture  and  textiles  may  be  installed,  in  all  their  harmonious  completeness,  at  any  distance. 
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W¥  H.  JACKSON 

COMPANY   INVITES 

COMPARISON  OF 

VALUES 


Words  and  pictures  can  do  little  more  than  suggest  the 
beauty,  distinction  and  interest  which  Jackson  products 
will  bring  to  your  home. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  rare  charm  of  these  superb 
furnishings  and  fixtures—to  realize  how  adroitly  the 
Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company  has  transformed  ordinary 
articles  of  utility  into  veritable  objects  of  art — you  should 
see  and  examine  these  lamps,  tables,  smoking  stands,  and^ 
irons,  mantels,  and  many  other  distinguished  and  useful 
pieces. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  Jackson  products  have 
been  built  to  a  quality  ideal  which  gives  the  artist  and 
craftsman  full  leeway  in  the  expression  of  their  skill — 
but  they  have  been  sold,  always,  on  a  business-like  basis 
of  fair  profit  .  .  .  reasonable  prices. 

That  Jackson  values  are  unsurpassed  you  can  prove 
conclusively  by  checking  Jackson  products  piece  for 
piece  and  price  for  price  with  those  of  comparable 
beauty  and  quality  from  other  sources. 

You  will  find  Jackson  products  displayed  at  the  Jackson 
Galleries  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  and 
in  other  cities  at  the  well-known  establishments  listed 
at  the  right. 


A  handsome  Floor  Lamp  finely 
modeled  along  Adam  lines  and 
richly  finished  in  Qold.  Height 
*>'  7% ".  Tailored  Shade  of  buff 
colored  silk  with  green  and  gold 
binding.  Lamp$i75.  Shad^  $40. 


A  beautifully  proportioned  Table  Lamp  which  transforms  the  "flaming  torch"  of  olden  times 
into  a  modern  lighting  fixture  of  rare  charm  and  grace.  Height  29%" .  Silver  or  Qold 
finish — with  a  Shade  of  silk,  satin  lined  and  attractively  fluted.     Lamp  $8j.     Shade  $1}. 


Exclusive  Representatives   of 
the  Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company 


Bronze  Ash  Receiver— unique 
in  shape  and  design.  Has 
character  and  sturdy  beauty. 
5%"  in  diameter.    Price  $8. 
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A.  corner  ol   the  pine  room   in  the  Jbast- 
ward   XjLo  (country  Club,  Chatham,  .Mass. 

JVlay  we  send  you  our  catalogue: 

W  llliani  JLeavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

52   Canal  otreet,  Boston,  Aiass. 
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Pair  of  old  Sheffield  wine  coolers. 
made  in  England  circa  7800 


t    E.  Schmidt  &  Co. 

669  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Southampton  Miami  Beach  Palm  Beach 

Bar  Harbor 
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G.Owen  Bonawit  inc. 
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Now!  A  complete  course,  at 

Interior 

FOR  the  past  thirteen  years  Arts  &  Decoration  magazine  has  been  conducting 
the  most  authoritative,  complete  and  thorough  home  study  course  in  Period 
interior  decorating  in  existence.  In  192  8  it  began  conducting  an  authoritative, 
complete  and  thorough  home  study  course  in  Modernistic  interior  decorating. 
Until  1930  the  Modernistic  course  was  separate  from,  and  supplementary  to, 
the  course  in  Period  or  Historic  Styles  of  Decoration. 

A  year  ago  we  combined  these  two  courses,  at  only  a  slight  increase  in  the 
price  originally  charged  for  the  Period  course  alone.  Consequently,  with  only 
one  enrollment,  and  at  very  little  greater  cost,  you  will  now  receive  complete 


THE  COURSE 

Twenty-four  lessons  (lavishly 
illustrated  printed  booklets) 
that  can  be  mastered  with 
ease  in  48  weeks  utilizing  only 
a  few  minutes  a  day  of  your 
spare  time. 

I.  The  Fixed  Background. 

II.  Walls. 

III.  Windows  and  Their 
Treatment. 

IV.  Ceilings,  Floors,  Floor 
Coverings. 

V.  Lights,   Lighting  Fixtures. 

VI.  Color,  Color  Schemes. 

VII.  Choice  and  Arrangement 
of  Furniture. 

VIII.  Decorative  Textiles  and 
Hangings. 

IX.  Choosing,  Framing  and 
Hanging  Pictures. 

X.  Painted  Furniture  and  Its 
Uses. 

XI.  Furnishing  the  Apart- 
ment. 

XII.  Historical   Backgrounds. 

XIII.  The  Historical  Back- 
ground of  Style. 

XIV.  The    Renaissance 
of  Furniture. 

XV.  The    Baroque 
Furniture. 

XVI.  The 
Furniture. 

XVII.  The   Neo-Classic 
in  Furniture. 

XVIII.  Jacobean  and  Restora- 
tion Furniture  in  England. 

XIX.  William  and  Mary, 
Queen  Anne  and  Early 
Georgian  Styles  in  Furniture. 
Also:    What  is  Modern. 

XX.  The  Age  of  Chippendale 
in  England.  Also:  Fundamen- 
tal Idea  of  Modern  Decora- 
tion 

XXI.  The  Adam  Period  in 
England  and  Ai.ierica.  Also: 
Modi  i  n  'abrics  ami 
<  <olors. 

XXII.  American  Adaptation 
of  British  and  Continei  il 
Styles.    Also:    Mo 

t  a  1 1 

XXIII.  Interior  1  n  as 
a  Profession.  Also:   Th 

of  Modi  i 

XXIV.  Probli  id  Their 
Practical  Solution 

bmiiii/       Mnili  i  ii 

Styles. 


Style 
Style     in 
Rococo     Style     in 
Style 
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DO   YOU   KNOW 


be    related    to    the 

;Iass    curtains    and 
the    choice    of 
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how    draperies    should 
room  ? 

the    proper    length    for 
over-draperies? 

what    conditions    determine 
curtains  for  a  room  ? 

the  kind  of  floor  covering  to  use  when  the 
upholstery  and  draperies  contain  design? 

what  determines  the  choice  of  Oriental 
rugs? 

what  determines  the  choice  of  lamps  for 
certain  rooms? 

how  wall  lights  should  be  placed  in  a  room  ? 

what    is   meant    by   advancing   or    receding 

,    colors  ? 

the  neutral  colors? 

the  difference  between  tones,  tints  and 
shades  ? 

how  to  build  up  a  color  scheme  for  a  room 
and  what  conditions  determine  the  choice 
of  colors? 

what  rules  determine  the  placing  of  furni- 
ture in  a  room? 

what  rules  determine  the  choice  of  furni- 
ture  for   various  rooms? 

how  to  combine  various  styles  together  in 
the  same  room  ? 

how  texture  affects  the   looks  of  a   fabric  ? 


— what  points  are  to  be  considered  in  select- 
ing   upholstery    materials? 

— how   to  make  slip  covers? 

— how  to  combine  various  textiles  in  the 
same  room  ? 

— when  rooms  should  be  left  without  pictures? 

— how   pictures   should   be   hung  ? 

— how   to  hang  a  group  of  pictures? 

— how  etchings  should  be  hung? 

— why  painted  furniture  is  suitable  for  bed- 
rooms ? 

— what  three  important  factors  must  be  ac- 
complished in  furnishing  an  apartment  ? 

— the  best  colors  to  use  for  backgrounds  in 
an    apartment? 

— how  books  may  best  be  accommodated  in 
a   small   apartment? 

— the  four  great  style   periods  of   furniture  ? 

— how  to  distinguish  the  various  period 
styles? 

— what  two  pieces  of  furniture  are  charac- 
teristically   American? 

— how  to  draw  patterns  for  valances  and 
draperies? 

— how  to  make  a  French  heading? 

— how  to  design  and  make  draperies  for 
arched    topped    windows   and   doors? 

— how  to  make  and  hang  portieres? 

— how  to  line  over-draperies? 


■  p>  n>'ip'i»i 


If  you  possessed  the  knowledge  that  would  enable  you  to  answer  the  questions  in  the  box 
'above  and  in  the  box  on  the  facing  page,  it  would  be  of  enormous  advantage  to  you  in 
many  ways.  Yet  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  similar  questions  that  you  will 
be  able  to  answer  out  of  your  own  knowledge  when  you  have  completed 

THE  ARTS  &  DECORATION  HOME  STUDY 
COURSE   IN   INTERIOR   DECORATION 

— a  course  of  tremendous  practical  and  cultural  value;  a  course  that  will  enrich  your  life. 
and  that  will  help  you  greatly  and  add  greatly  to  your  pleasure  in  all  the  furnishing  and 
decorating  you  do  in  your  own  home  whether  you  employ  a  professional  decorator  or  not;  a 
course  that  will  open  the  doors  to  a  fascinating  and  profitable  career  if  you  desire  one;  a 
course  that  you  can  take  at  your  own  convenience,  in  your  own  home,  in  your  spare  time, 
and  complete  in  less  than  one  year;  and,  finally,  a  course  that  will  repay  its  small  cost  a 
thousand  times  over. 

And  in  one  respect  at  least  we  believe  this  course  is  absolutely  unique  among  all  courses  of 
study — there  isn't  a  dull  or  tedious  minute  in  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  absorbingly  interesting 
From  beginning  to  end:  you  will  find  studying  it  apleasure  and  not  a  task.  It  is, let  us  repeat — 

A  course  of  study  of  the  utmost  interest  and  value  to  every 
man  and  woman  who  genuinely  cares  for  a  beautiful  home, 
whether  large  or  small,  lavish  or  modest. 
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home,  in  Period  and  Modernistic 
Decorating 

training  in  both  Modernistic  decorating  and  Period  decorating,  and  in  the 
same  length  of  time  heretofore  required  for  the  Period  training  alone.  It 
therefore  becomes  the  least  costly  course  of  its  kind,  if  comparison  is  made,  as  it 
should  be,  on  the  basis  of  what  you  receive  in  return  for  what  you  pay. 

Modernistic  decoration  has  grown  steadily  in  favor,  and  its  vogue  is  increas- 
ing. No  other  style  of  decoration  is  as  easily  and  as  frequently  abused  and  mis- 
used. Consequently  a  sound  knowledge  of  its  principles,  and  of  its  possibilities 
and  its  limitations,  has  become  essential  not  only  to  the  professional  decorator 
but  to  all  who  wish  to  do  their  own  decorating  as  well. 
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DO   YOU    KNOW 


— how  to  measure  windows  fur  glass  curtains 
and  over-drap< 

— how  tn  make  .i  festoon  draper)  ' 

— how   to  make  a  i  ts(  ide  drapery  ? 

— how    to   make    ind    hang    I'utih   curtains? 

— how  to  treat  mullioned  windows? 

— when    to   use    Venetian    blinds? 

i    to  attach  rings  and  hooks  to  drapi  ries 
and  portieres  ? 

— how  to  make  the  puffed  valai 

— how  to  make  a  bed  canopy  ? 

\  to  cut  and  hang  si  art'  draperies  ? 

— how  to  tnat  a  group  of  three  window 

—  how  to  place  rods  and  poles? 
— the  proper  draperies  for  a  living  room? 

—  the   proper  draperies   for  a   bedroom? 
— tlic  proper  draperies  fo              -  ry? 
— the  proper  draperies   For  a    library? 
— the   proper   draperies    for   a    dining    r n? 


— how  to  select   color  schemes? 

—how    to   balance   a    color   scheme? 

— how    to   estimate   the   amount  of  paint    re- 
quired for  a  given  surface? 

— the  proper  colors  for  children's  rooms? 

— the     proper    colors     for     north     rooms    and 
rooms   which   are  sunny  ' 

the  proper  tinting  colors  ami  glaze  colors? 

— how   to   remove  old  wall   paper.'' 

—  how  to  remove  calcimine  ' 

—  how    to  glaze   with    two   or  more   colors? 

—  how    to    stencil    wall    decorations? 

— the  proper  paint  for  radiators? 

— how    to   patch   plaster    walls? 

— how   to  treat  stains  and  discolorations  on 
planter  walls? 

— how   to  hang  and  paint  wall  fabrics? 

— how    lo   wash    walls   and   ceilings? 

— how    to    make    new    glazing    effects    match 
aged  effects? 


TTD 


Let  us  tell  you  about  this  course,  the  most  complete 
course  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Let  us  send  you  this 
booklet,  that  describes  it  in  detail  and  tells  you  much 
about  decorating  as  a  profession. 


What  others  have  found:  ex- 
tracts from  a  few  of  the  many 
letters  in  our  files. 

"I  wish  tn  express  my  gratitude  for 
the  course  in  Interior  Decoration  and 
to  let  you  know  that  I  have  profited 
immensely  through  the  knowledge 
gained  by   the  study  of  same." 

"1  am  very  proud  of  the  diploma. 
The  course  means  more  to  me  than  1 
can  tell  you.  It  is  well  worth  every 
dollar  and  every  hour- -fascinating 
hours — that    I   have  put   into   it." 

"Last  autumn  T  built  a  model  home 
in  this  city  and  decorated  it  completely. 
Over  250(1  people  visited  it  in  three 
days.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  interior 
decorating  before  I  took  up  your 
course.  The  lessons  were  so  thorough 
that  when  the  Woman's  Club  asked 
me  to  speak  on  Colonial  Furniture  I 
had   no   hesitation." 

"In  the  fall  I  am  to  have  a  position 
in  tin-  Decorating  Department  of  one 
of  the  largest  furnishing  houses  in 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  and  had  I  not  been 
taking  your  course  I  would  have  been 
unable   to   secure  this   position." 

"Pleasing  my  clients  with  actual 
knowledge  and  not  dubious  replies  has 
brought  bigger  and  better  sale-,  with 
an    advance    in    salary." 

"I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  splen- 
did course.  It  more  than  fulfilled  my 
expectations  and  you  deserve  the  high- 
est praise  for  the  conscientious  way  in 
which  you  conduct  it  from  beginning 
to   end." 


Approved    as    a    correspondence    School 
under  the  laus  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


Send  for  beautiful  Brochure 
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Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration, 
578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  and  folder 
describing  your  combined  Period  and  Mod- 
ern  course. 

Name 

Address 


J  If  you  are  interested  in  becoming  a  decorator,  check  here. 
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WATSON  & 


Interiors  and  'Furniture 


A  COMPLETE  and  efficient 
organization  for  planning 
and  executing  commissions 
involving  interior  architec- 
ture, decorations,  and  furnish- 
ings for  homes. 

Discussions  are  invited  with 
executives  concerning  offices 
of  distinction  and  with  club 
officials  regarding  interiors  of 
character. 

For  individual  selection  and 
use  in  our  commissions,  a  large 
collection  is  maintained  of 
antique  furniture  and  repro- 
ductions, panelled  rooms  and 
interesting  architectural  frag- 
ments, antique  and  new  man- 
tels and  fireplaces,  European 
and  Oriental  Rugs,  old  fab- 
rics, distinctive  textiles. 


WATSON  & 


INCORPORATED 

722  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Warerooms:  469  East  Ohio  Street 

CHICAGO 


Good    Flooring 

(Continued  from  page  78) 

made  linoleum,  resembling  marble- 
ized  surfaces:  and  special  figured  de- 
signs in  silhouette  that  may  be  used 
with  other  types  of  linoleum  floors. 
A  '"cork  carpet"'  is  another  product 
of  linoleum  factories  which  is  partic- 
ularly noiseless  and  which  softens 
footsteps.  In  some  there  is  much 
richness  and  variety  of  colors. 

Rubber  tile  floors  are  coming  into 
increasing  use  for  floors  of  all  types, 
for  both  practical  and  artistic  effects. 
These  floors,  likewise,  are  soft  and 
resilient^  non-slipping  and  noiseless 
and,  in^certain  colorings,  they  show 
surprisingly  little  effect  of  dust  or 
dirt  from  footmarks.  They  resist 
abrasion  well  and  are  liquid-proof  to 
a  high  degree,  being  suitable  for  bath- 
rooms and  for-  kitchens.  Another 
merit  is. that  they  require  small  main- 
tenance,-.' since  under  ordinary  use, 
they  need  be  waxed  but  three  or  four 
times  a  year,  and  mopped  once  or 
twice  a  week  with  a  damp  mop.  These 
rubber  tile  floorings  come  in  a  score 
or  more  of  colors,  plain  or  veined 
somewhat  like  marble.  This  veining 
has  been  developed  to  possess  an  in- 
dividuality of  its  own,  and  is  not  a 
perfunctory  imitation  of  marble  vein- 
ing. The  flooring  comes  in  a  wide 
range  of  block  sizes,  and  is  supple- 
mented by  special  shapes  for  cone 
wall  bases,  wainscot  and  other  details. 
These  qualities,  one  readily  sees, 
make  rubber  tile  flooring  desirable  for 
almost  any  type  of  flooring  use.  in 
the  master's  portion  as  well  as  for  the 
service  portion  of  the  house.  It  is  par- 
ticularly desirable  for  artistic  floor- 
ing effects  in  apartments,  especially 
where  one  does  not  care  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  a  permanent  marble  floor 
for  foyer  or  vestibule  or  sunroom.  Its 
rich  coloring  and  distinctive  pattern 
show  to  great  advantage. 

The  Zenitherm  flooring,  made  by 
the  Zenitherm  Company,  is  a  more 
recent  product,  but  has  been  in  use 
sufficiently  long  to  prove  its  worth, 
both  for  general  and  for  special  pur- 
poses. It  is  a  synthetic  material,  made 
of  wood  fibres  combined  with  mag- 
nesium oxides  and  chlorides,  with 
mineral  coloring.  It  has  a  grain  some- 
what like  stone.  It  is  comparatively 
noiseless,  not  too  hard  underfoot, 
and  requires  little  maintenance  be- 
yond waxing  at  intervals  of  a  few 
months.  It  has  genuine  artistic 
merits.  It  is  hard  and  durable  but  can 
be  sawn  like  a  board.  This  allows  it 
to  be  cut  into  all  sorts  of  patterns 
made  of  slabs,  -)4  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  like 
a' stone  floor;  and,  with  this  variety, 
enhanced  by  its  light,  soft  warm 
cream,  yellow,  ecru  and  other  tones, 
this  type  of  floor  is  remarkably  indi- 
vidual and  harmonious,  suitable  for 
all  sorts  of  rooms  and  spaces,  partic- 
ularly those  of  a  picturesque  or  rustic 
or  Mediaeval  character,  where  a  stone 
floor  might  otherwise  be  used.  In  ad- 
dition, since  Zenitherm  is  less  cold 
and  heavy  in  appearance  than  are 
most  stone  floors,  it  can  be  used  more 
!<  ely. 

i  ing,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in  itself 
ml    ind  a  most  fascinating 
field  oi   interior  decoration.  The  de- 
Mi'  flooring  is  every  bit  as  im- 
sign    of   walls   and 
oors  are  the  fore- 
ground in  the  picture  that  is  made 
The  floor  is  much  more 
imp  i   n    merely   a    surface  on 

ire   laid.   It  is 
of  the  design  of  the  room,  and, 
artistic,  the  floor 
can   easil)  I    i    successful   effect. 


Harris,  Upham  &  C^ 


Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


11  Wall  Street 

912  Baltimore  Ave. 
Kansas  City 


578  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  (at  57th  Street) 

1 1 2  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago 


St.  Paul  Minneapolis 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 


Independence,  Kan.  Duluth  Wichita 

Oklahoma  City  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Indianapolis  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.  Evansville,  Ind. 

Tulsa  Rockford,  III.  Evanston,  III.  Milwaukee  Montreal 


What  Any  A rchitecl: 
Will  Tell  You 


TO  the  prospective  home  builder 
Arts  &  Decoration  is  full 

of  su£,g,esTions  and  helpful  advice. 
While  we  take  a  number  of  Archi- 
tectural papers,  we  find  none  that 
treats  the  problem  of  the  country 
home  better  than  yours." 

— Savery   G5  Scheets,   Architects,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 


And  yet  Arts  6?  DECORATION  is  not  de- 
signed to  be  of  technical  interest  to  the 
architect.  Its  objective  is  to  develop  among 
prospective  home  builders  higher  stand- 
ards of  architectural  and  interior  decora- 
tive beauty  and  to  show  in  picture  and 
text  how  these  ends  may  be  accomplished 
easily  and  economically. 
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Ideally  located 
on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue  at  the 
entrance  to 
Central  Park, 
The  Plaza  and 
The  Savoy- 
Plaza  offer 
the  highest 
standards  of 
hospitality      .  . 
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HOTEL 

Delmonico 

PARK  AVENUE  at  59th 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

▲ 

For  a  day,  month  or  year,  a  distinguished 
metropolitan  residence,  conveniently  located 
at  the  crossroads  of  fashionable  New  York. 

JOHN   F.   SANDERSON,   Manager 


He  fell  asleep  on  the  job 
. . .  and  got  a  raise  in  pay! 


This  Hotelman  reasoned  that  while 
guests  may  pay  to  sleep  .  .  .  em- 
ployees are  paid  to  keep  awake! 


M: 


EN  ON  DUTY.  Sailors  at 
sea.  Bank  night-watchmen  in  big 
cities.  Soldiers  on  sentinel  duty. 
There's  many  a  yarn  spun  about 
the  weakness  or  courage  of  men  on 
duty — and  the  fate  they  meet  when 
they  fail.  There's  even  one  told 
about  how  Napoleon,  happening  up- 
on one  of  his  sentries  who  had  fallen 
asleep,  stood  his  guard  the  rest  of 
the  watch. 

However,  here  is  a  story  of  a  man 
who  fell  asleep  on  the  job  and  re- 
ceived a  surprising  reward.  It  illus- 
trates the  understanding  character 
of  Mr.  Tracy  C.  Drake,  president  of 
The  Blackstone  Hotel.  Chicago, 
and  more  recently,  theatrical  pro- 
ducer, making  his  vivid  presence 
felt  in  the  theatrical  world  by  his 
accomplishments  at  The  Black- 
stone  Theatre  .  .  .  next  door. 


One  night  Mr.  Drake  picked  up  the 
telephone  in  his  suite  to  request 
service.  Second  .  .  .  after  second 
ticked  away  without  the  customary 
prompt  response.  Patience  gave  way 
to  impatience  .  .  .  impatience  to  cur- 
iosity. Mortified  that  his  guests 
should  be  subject  to  similar  inat- 
tention, Mr.  Drake  set  forth  to  in- 
vestigate. There  at  the  seat  of  the 
trouble  Mr.  Drake  found  the  ser- 
vice operator  in  blissful  and  sono- 
rous repose. 

It  is  easy  to  picture  the  con- 
sternation of  the  erring  man  as  he 
was  awakened.  Picture  his  even 
greater  trepidation  as  Mr.  Drake 
admonished  him  to  keep  awake  the 
remainder  of  his  watch  .  .  .  and  to 
report  to  Mr.  Drake's  office  before 
leaving  duty  the  following  morning. 

In  the  expected  order  of  things 
the  incident  would  close  at  about 
this  point.  But  because  Mr.  Drake 


does  not  permit  routine  to  take  the 
place  of  judgment  there  is  an  in- 
teresting sequel. 

Remorse  changed  to  amazement 
as  the  reporting  operator  heard  Mr. 
Drake  inform  him  next  morning 
that  .  .  .  his  salary  was  to  be  in- 
creased! 

"It  is  quite  evident",  Mr.  Drake 
continued  in  his  explanation,  "that 
yon  are  not  very  interested  in  your 
job  or  you  would  not  have  fallen 
asleep,  I  am  giving  you  an  increase 
in  salary  to  see  whether  you  will 
show  more  interest  in  your  work  .  .  . 
to  keep  you  awake  when  you  arc  on 
duty." 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  add  that 
this  man  has  never  since  ceased 
striving  to  give  maximum  service. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  in- 
cidents that  illustrate  the  unusual 
methods  by  which  Mr.  Drake  main- 
tains the  orderly  balance  of  things 
at  The  Blackstone  Hotel,  Chi- 
cago. It  demonstrates  perfectly  the 
original  viewpoint  which  colors  his 
more  recent  work  as  producer  of 
plays  at  The  Blackstone  The- 
atre. 

Constantly  keyed  to  what  the 
public  wants,  his  understanding  of 
human  nature  and  breadth  of  expe- 
rience fit  him  admirably  for  his 
joint  role  of  Hotel  Host  and  The- 
atrical Producer.  He  knows  how  to 
satisfy  people  .  .  .  whether  it  be 
with  a  soothing,  restful  night's  sleep 
...  a  soul-satisfying  meal  of  savory 
food,  well-seasoned  and  artfully 
spiced  ...  or  an  evening's  relaxation 
at  The  Blackstone  Theatre. 


Perhaps  this  glimpse  "behind  the 
scenes"  will  give  you  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  why  The  Black- 
stone Hotel  possesses  an  individu- 
ality which  many  have  sought  to 
imitate,   but  none  has  approached. 


THE     DRAKE     HOTEL      •      CHICAGO 
IS     UNDER     BLACKSTONE     MANAGEMENT 
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MAKE  your  residence  in  the  delightful 
Washington  Square  section  ....  quiet, 
restful,  a  distinguished  address  ....  yet  mod- 
erate in  cost. 

Single    room    with    private    bath    and    shower    from    $4.00 

up    daily 
Double  loom   with    private   bath   and   shower    from   #6.00 

up   daily 

Suite  of  parlor,  bedroom   and   bath   from   $7.00  up  daily 

The    connoisseur    of    comfortable    living    will 

appreciate    the   charm    of   this    excellent    hotel. 

Owncisliip-Mniingement 

MORRIS    WHITE    HOLDING    COMPANY,    INC. 

O.    Wintkak.    Manaaitw   Dlrectoi 

TH  AVENUE  HOTEL 

24  FIFTH  AVENUE 
New  York  City        _ 
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Among  the  New  Books 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


father,  a  mother  and  a  child.  The 
father  has  known  all  along  that  there 
were  dwarfs  among  his  ancestors,  but 
because  he  himself  is  above  normal 
height  he  cannot  admit  the  possibility 
that  a  child  of  his  own  might  be  a 
dwarf  and,  after  the  child  is  born, 
he  cannot  admit  that  he  is  respon- 
sible. The  mother  faces  the  possibility 
that  her  child  may  be  a  dwarf  and 
she  tries  to  reconcile  herself  and  her' 
husband  to  their  disappointment 
when  the  abnormal  child  is  born.  The 
father  is  cruel  only  because  it  is  his 
way  of  denying  his  responsibility. 
The  mother  understands  and  is  pro- 
tective toward  the  child  and  sym- 
pathetic toward  the  husband;  but  as 
the  child  grows  older  emotional  com- 
plications develop  in  the  family  which 
are  straightened  out  only  by  suffer- 
ing and  trial  and  error.  The  abnor- 
mal child  is  something  of  a  genius, 
compensating  in  talent  for  his  defi- 
ciencies of  physique.  The  story  is 
compact,  moving,  economically  han- 
dled and  decidedly  impressive. 
"dawn" 

No  book  I  can  recall  having  read 
in  recent  years  has  left  so  deep  an 
impression  upon  me  as  "Dawn" 
(Liveright ),  which  is  Theodore  Drei- 
ser's autobiography  of  his  early 
youth.  It  is  prolix  (it  runs  to  about 
300.000  words )  and  it  is  replete  with 
passages  of  quite  graceless  writing; 
but  it  is  so  uncompromisingly  honest 
in  Dreiser's  self-revelation,  so  com- 
plete a  picture  of  his  family  and  the 
time  and  towns  in  which  they  lived, 
that  I  believe  it  will  take  its  place 
among  the  great  classics  of  auto- 
biographical writing.  Not  even  Rous- 
seau has  been  more  unsparing  of 
himself  than  Dreiser;  at  no  point 
can  you  point  to  this  record  and 
say,  "There  he  is  preening  himself" 
or  "There  putting  up  a  false  front". 

The  portrait  Dreiser  paints  of  him- 
self is  not  flattering  or  noble,  but  it 
is  a  strangely  moving  and  human  one, 
and  one  cannot  help  but  marvel  at 
the  fact  that  from  such  an  unprom- 
ising boy  and  among  such  disad- 
vantages of  surroundings  there  should 
emerge  the  author  of  "Sister  Carrie" 
and  "The  Financier". 

Dreiser  was  born  of  a  German 
Catholic  father  and  a  Mennonite 
mother  in  Terra  Haute,  Indiana.  The 
father  was  a  skillful  artisan  and  ap- 
parently a  man  of  considerable  busi- 
ness ability  who  built  a  woolen  fac- 
tory and  enjoyed  a  degree  of  affluence 
until  a  tire  destroyed  the  factory 
on  which  there  was  no  insurance  and 
financial  disaster  overwhelmed  him 
and  left  him  bewildered  and  beaten. 
He  took  refuge  from  the  blights  of 
this  world  and  became  a  fanatical 
Catholic  in  his  reliance  upon  the 
blessings  of  the  next. 

And  it  was  for  this  that  Dreiser 
could  never  quite  forgive  him.  In  fact 
perhaps  the  one  flaw  in  Dreiser's 
understanding  and  sympathy  with  the 
characters  he  depicts  in  his  book  is 
in  his  failure  to  appreciate  the  dis- 
couragement his  father  had  suffered 
from  fate. 

This  incomplete  sympathy  of  Drei- 
ser's is  natural  enough  and  he  com- 
pensates for  it  in  his  brooding  sym- 
pathy with  the  plights  of  all  the 
others  he  depicts.  The  book,  lest  you 
misunderstand,  is  not  all  shadows  and 
sorrows:  there  were  bright  days  and 
gay  days  even  in  Dreiser's  boyhood 
and  in  his  youth's  awakening  there 
was  an  idyllic  romantic  love  and  there 


was  also  the  beautifully  protective 
influence  of  his  beloved  mother. 
Dreiser's  extraordinary  memory,  his 
sensitivity  to  the  details  of  milieu, 
his  faithful  representation  of  life  #5 
he  sees  it  are  qualities  which  make 
this  autobiography  the  great  docu- 
ment it  is  and  they  are  the  quali- 
ties which  have  given  him  his  high 
stature  among  novelists  of  his  time. 
"father" 

For  light  summer  reading  I  can 
discover  no  new  novel  on  the  summer 
list  4hat  is  more  likely  to  be  generally 
enjoyed  than  "Father"  (Doubleday, 
Doran)  by  that  beloved  author  who 
■  is  content  to  sign  herself  just  "Eliza- 
beth". She  is  the  author,  you  recall, 
of  "Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Gar- 
den ",  "The  Enchanted  April",  etc. 
This  story  has  to  do  with  Jennifer's 
romance  and  her  escape  from  the 
necessity  of  living  her  life  for  her 
father's  comfort  and  convenience. 
The  father  is  a  fussy  and  pampered 
novelist,  writing  precious  and  pruri- 
ent stories  prized  by  the  intelligentsia 
but  not  sold  in  great  quantities,  who 
had  been  sheltered  and  kept  from  irri- 
tations by  a  wife,  who  on  her  death- 
bed exacts  a  promise  that  Jennifer, 
too,  will  sacrifice  herself  for  him.  But 
one  day  the  father  comes  home  with 
a  pretty  flapper  whom  he  has  married 
and  Jennifer  is  released  from  bondage 
to  cast  her  eye  upon  a  repressed  cler- 
gyman. It  is  all  amusing  romance, 
touched  with  delicious  satire. 
"green  hell" 

Julian     Duguid's     "Green     Hell" 
(Century )   is  a  book  of  exploration 
and  adventure  in  the  tropical  jungles 
of    Bolivia.    It   tells   the   story   of   .-  L 
junket   that   was   most   irresponsibly  % 
begun,  only  one  man  of  the  party — 
nicknamed  "Tiger  Man" — who  knew 
anything  about    the   country  and  of 
the   terrors   and    dangers   they   went 
through.  There  is  a  non-professional, 
non-scientific  air  about  the  narrative 
which  makes  it  more  enjoyable  than 
most  books  of  travel. 
"the  caliph  of  bagdad" 

All  lovers  of  0.  Henry  will  want  to 
read  "The  Caliph  of  Bagdad"  (Apple- 
ton)  by  Robert  H.  Davis  and  Arthur 
B.  Maurice.  It  is  a  new  biography  of 
the  great  short  story  writer  and  in- 
cludes much  new  material  bearing 
upon  the  life  of  the  very  reticent  Wil- 
liam Sydney  Porter,  who  hid  behind 
the  pen-name  of  0.  Henry  and  vari- 
ous other  aliases.  The  book  is  episodic 
and  anecdotal  and  is  by  no  means  the 
definitive  biographical  study  of  the 
subject ;  but  Davis  knew  0.  Henry 
about  as  well  as  any  person  ever 
came  to  know  him  and  dealt  with  him 
as  an  editor  who  bought  O.  Henry's 
stories  over  a  period  of  years.  They 
sift  the  old  yarns  about  0.  Henry  and 
add  new  ones;  they  include  a  number 
of  letters  hitherto  unpublished;  they 
write  of  his  haunts  and  lodgings  and 
habits  in  New  York  when  he  was  the 
Haroun-al-Raschid  of  the  Four  Mil- 
lion, and  they  relate  many  human 
interest  episodes  concerning  him. 

O.  Henry  was  born  in  Greensboro. 
N.C.,  in  1860;  there  as  a  boy  he 
learned  pharmacy  by  clerking  in  p 
drug-store  and  there  he  achieved  a 
local  reputation  as  a  cartoonist;  he 
went  to  Texas  because  of  weakness 
of  his  lungs,  worked  on  a  ranch, 
wrote  for  newspapers,  married  and 
settled  down  with  a  wife  and  child 
as  teller  in  a  bank.  The  bank  was  con- 
ducted on  appallingly  loose  principles 
(Continued  on  page  87) 
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and  0.  Henry  (then  known  as  Por- 
ter i  resigned  when  there  was  a  short- 
age discovered  in  his  accounts.  A 
.  :  later  upon  receiving  word  that 
ieral  warrant  had  been  issued  for 
his  arrest,  he  skipped  the  country 
and  went  to  Honduras.  He  returned 
on  learning  of  the  serious  illness  of 
his  wife,  stood  trial  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  serve  a  term  in 
Ohio  penitentiary.  He  was 
released  because  of  model 
behavior  after  33  months. 
He  went  to  Pittsburgh  where 
he  continued  writing  short 
stories  for  which  he  had 
found  a  market  while  in  jail. 
He  later  went  to  New  York, 
where  he  lived  and  wrote  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gramercy 
Park.  He  was  a  spendthrift, 
indifferent  to  money,  and  an 
inordinate  drinker,  consum- 
ing two  quarts  of  whiskey  a 
day,  but  on  the  testimony  of 
his  biographers  never  losing 
consciousness  or  balance  un- 
der the  influence  of  liquor. 
As  his  fame  mounted  stead- 
ily and  the  prices  his  stories 
brought  also  mounted,  he 
became  increasingly  secret- 
ive. The  Messrs.  Davis  and 
Maurice  have  been  tender 
to  0.  Henry's  memory  and 
they  have  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing that  color  and  romance 
to  the  New  York  of  O. 
Henry's   day   which  we  as- 

e  with  the   Caliph  of   Bagdad's 
lories. 


duce  in  this  magazine  a  new  type  of 
detective  fiction  in  place  of  the  old 
formula  sort,  with  crime  and  solution 
as  its  chief  and  often  only  motiva- 
tion." That  was  an  inspired  and 
magnanimous  aim. 

Hammett,  who  was  formerly  a 
Pinkerton  operative,  worked  out  his 
scheme  of  things  in  Black  Mask,  and, 


Rupert  Hughes  author  of  "No  One  Man,"  story 
of  the  struggles  of  a  society  girl  against  conven- 
tions.  Published   by   Harper   &   Bros. 
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ATHER    MALACHY  S    MIRACLE 

Once  in  a  blue  moon  there  comes 
a  wholly  satisfying  work  of  gentle 
jesting  at  the  foibles  of  men.  Such  a 
work  is  "Father  Malachy's  Miracle" 
(Doubledav,  Doranj  by  Bruce  Mar- 
shall. 

Father  Malachy's  Miracle"  is 
comparable  to  "The  Crock  of  Gold", 
"The  Revolt  of  the  Angels ",  and  the 
early  Chest ertonian  novels.  It  is  rich 
in  phrasing;  it  is  witty  and  it  is 
fun. 

Throughout  all  this  delightful  fan- 
tasy there  are  quaint  human  and 
amusing  characters  etched  to  the  life 
with  masterly  strokes.  This  is  a  book 
to  keep  and  read  and  re-read  for  the 
savor  of  the  style  and  for  the  sweet 
humor  of  it. 

"xo  one  man" 

Rupert  Hughes's  "Xo  One  Man" 
(Harper's)  is  the  story  of  an  ultra- 
modern young  woman  of  wealth  and 
social  advantages  who  starts  out  with 
conventional  enough  ideas  about  mar- 
riage but  marries  a  man  who  thrills 
her  less  than  another  man  who  had 
kissed  her  and  who  sets  out  to  rectify 
her  mistake  by  leaving  her  husband 
and  making  a  play  for  the  man  she 
missed.  It  is  an  agreeably  written 
tale,  rather  disturbing  in  its  impli- 
cations. 

DEVELOPING    WRITERS 

To  Joseph  T.  Shaw,  as  editor  of 
Black  Mask,  goes  the  honor  of  hav- 
irj>jdiscovered  and  developed  the  bril- 
liant talent  of  Dashiell  Hammett,  a 
phenomenon  among  modern  writers 
of  detective  stories.  Hammett's  hero, 
Sam  Spade,  the  detective  in  "The 
Maltese  Falcon"  is  one  of  the  superb 
character  creations  in  modern  fic- 
tion. 

Mr.  Shaw  writes  me:  "A  few  years 
ago  we  set  ourselves  the  aim  to  pro- 


because  he  has  a  narrative  gift  that 
is  trained  down  like  a  boxer  to  a  taut 
springiness  and  precision,  he  has 
emerged  as  the  most  talked  of  con- 
temporary writer  of  detective  fiction. 
He  has  written  four  novels,  and  the 
best  of  these  is  "The  Maltese  Fal- 
con" (Knopf). 

Another  writer  Mr.  Shaw  has  nur- 
tured and  developed  in  Black  Mask 
is  Raoul  Whitfield  and  before  the 
field  gets  too  crowded  with  people 
congratulating  Mr.  Shaw  on  his  dis- 
covery and  shouting  applause  to 
Whitfield,  I  want  to  get  in  a  yell  for 
him.  Take  a  look  into  his  new  novel, 
"Death  in  a  Bowl"  (Knopf).  If  you 
get  that  far,  you  will  be  glued  to  your 
chair  until  you  finish  reading  it.  So 
far  Whitfield  seems  a  notch  below 
Hammett  as  a  character  creator  and 
he  is  not  as  careful  a  writer  as  Ham- 
mett; but  he  is  inventive  and  dra- 
matic and  his  hard-boiled  people  are 
hard-boiled  people. 
"the  road  back" 

There  seems  to  be  some  difference 
of  opinion  among  readers  and  review- 
ers as  to  whether  "The  Road  Back" 
(Little,  Brown)  by  Eric  Remarque 
is  as  good  as  "All  Quiet  on  the  West- 
ern Front"  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  I 
read  the  second  novel  with  as  much 
interest  as  I  did  the  first.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  returned  soldier's  at- 
tempt to  adjust  himself  to  civilian 
life  after  the  brutalities  of  existence 
at  the  front ;  and  in  this  case  the 
adjustment  is  more  difficult  than  in 
countries  where  there  is  peace,  be- 
cause in  Germany  defeat  in  the  war 
led  to  the  collapse  of  the  empire,  in- 
ternecine strife,  and  revolution  at 
home.  Remarque's  returned  soldiers 
are  depicted  as  meeting  the  new  situ- 
ation as  their  temperaments  dictated, 
the  harsh  realities  of  home  conditions 
proving  to  be  as  scarifying  to  the  soul 
of  the  sensitive  youth  as  conditions 
were  at  first  at  the  front. 


A  merchant 
from  Penzig 
wants  to  see  you! 

From  Penzig  and  Budapest,  from  Wassa  and 
Yokohama — both  the  great  international  markets 
and  the  small  communities  of  craftsmen  (famed, 
hut  hard  to  reach ! )  — manufacturers  will  come  to 
the  Leipzig  Trade  Fair  this  fall. 
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take  a  trip  around  the  world  for  new  stock — explore 
foreign  markets  and  bazaars!  There  are  7,000  firms 
from  22  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  exhibiting 
this  fall! 

American  buyers  appreciate  Leipzig — 95%  of 
those  who  once  go,  go  again.  And  there  is  a  distinct 
pru ■<>  advantage  in  buying  at  Leipzig  today! 

Please  write  us  for  details  on  the  lines  in  which 
you  are  interested.  Address — the  Leipzig  Trade  Fair, 
Inc.,  Dep't  J-2,  10  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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BAGS 

Envelopes  and  Evening  Purses 

Especially  distinctive,  individ- 
ually hand-made  of  Fine  Ma- 
terials, personally  selected, 
guaranteeing  you  a  quality  not 
possible  to  find  elsewhere. 
Samples  of  Materials  and  Lin- 
ings sent  on  request.  Prices 
range  from  $8.00  to  $16.00. 

7'':"  to  "'.':"  Frames,  sues  on   bags,   illustrated. 


Reference:     Newton    Trust    Company,     Newton 
Centre,   Mass. 
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Which 

will  you  have  in 
your  new  home! 

A  Kernerator  assures  the  mod- 
ern method  of  waste  disposal. 
.  .  .  All  household  waste  is 
dropped  through  the  handy 
hopper  door  in  the  kitchen — - 
garbage,  rubbish,  sweepings, 
newspapers,  magazines,  tin 
cans,  bottles — and  falls  to  the 
combustion  chamber  in  the 
basement,  where  it  is  destroyed 
by  burning.  .  .  .  The  small  cost 
of  the  Kernerator  will  surprise 
you.  .  .  .  Ask  your  architect — - 
write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

KERNER  INCINERATOR  CO. 

3  54!    N.    Richards   St.  Milwaukee 

Offices   in   over   150   cities 

KERNERATOR 

S>  Wk>  I    N    C    I    N    E    R.   A  T   I    O    N 

FOR      NEW     AND     EXISTING     BUILDING.' 
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Whether  you  are  Dry  or  Wet 
Get  a  delightful^  A  R 

for  your  Home,  Club  or 
Yacht.  Also  Period  Paneled 
Rooms  to  match,  with  secret 
closets  and  disappearing 
doors  in  front  of  Bar.  We  de- 
sign and  execute  "Old  World" 
—  Dens  —  Hunting  —  and 
Drinking-Rooms.  I  have  been 
making  Bar  fixtures  since 
1°()5  and  can  give  you  Pre- 
war Quality  and  Construc- 
tion. Modern  Designs,  if  de- 
sired. If  you  are  a  great  dis- 
tance from  New  York  send 
us  a  plan  of  the  room  or  size 
of  the  bar.  Estimates  and 
sketches  gratis.  * 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 

77  0' Tamil  St. 

Harry  Meyers — President 

(2s 

Allen  McGehee-   Vice  Prt 

MANUFACTURERS  of  FURNITURE  ~  IMPORTERS  of  ANTIQUES 


Rd< 


bunt  at 


st 


TAFFETA 

uunfast 

GAUZE 
SATIN 


Ax1  1  El  A  and  oatin  are  the  essential  materials  ol  the  line  boudoir. 
Hie  new  ounlast  -Lalleta  m  a  color  range  ol  exquisite  pastel  tones  is  tbe  equal 
of  any  ol  tbe  qualities  ol  lalleta  wbicb  bave  distinguisbed  tins  collection  — 
m  addition  to  being  guaranteed  Ounlast,  it  is  amazingly  low  in  cost.  JLbe  new 
oatin,  wlnle  not  Ounlast,  lias  its  appeal  in  its  texture  and  beautilul  color. 

Ibe  new  Ounlast  Cjauze  is  appropriately  named  ouper  (rauze  l)e 
.Luxe  because  it  exceeds  in  texture  any  otber  gauze  beretolore  produced  and 
establishes  a  new  standard  ol  quality  lor  tins  charming  silken  tissue. 


ki 


DECORATIVE         FABRICS         OF         DISTINCTION 


STROHEIM  &  ROMANN 

730  Fifth  Avenue  /  At  57th  Street  /  New  York 


CHICAGO 


HUSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Arts  &  Decoration 


*      Architecture,  Decoration,  Antiques,  Gardens,Travel, Theatre,  Books 


Jill  2* 


September,  1931 


ARTS  &  DECORATION  PUBLISHING  CO.  Inc. 
PUBLISHER-ELTINCE  F.  WARNER 

New  York— Paris— London 


PRICE:  50  CENTS 


Sage 
Green 
2115 


Ashes  of 
Roses 
2124 


Henna 
2146 


Pun- 
Blue 
2194 


Rose 

Jade 

Taupe 

Green 

2138 

2113 

• 

• 

Antique 
Gold 
2195 


Peach 
2170 


Old 
Rose 
2160 


Gold 
2187 


Green 
2110 


Broadloom 
Carpet 

IN     27      COLORS 

is  recommended  and  used  by  leading 
decorators  for  its  lustrous  deep  pile,  its 
unusual  wear  due  to  closeness  of  weave, 
and  its  luxurious  appearance 

and  because 

within    this    range    of    27    col- 
ors  can   be   found   perfect   har- 
mony for  any  decorative  scheme. 
Made  by 

The  Magee  Carpet  Go. 

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
Neiv  York  Offices— 295  Fifth  Ave. 


Light 
Old 
Rose 
2178 


French 
Gray 
2183 


Quick  Cut  Order  Service 

in  27  &  36  inches,  9,  12  &  15  foot  widths, 

also  18  foot  in  colors  starred   (*) 

by  the  Following  Distributors: 

FAY  CARPET  CO.,  Inc.  AMERICAN  RUG  &  CARPET  CO. 

114  East  47th  Street  910  Michigan  Blvd.  So. 

New  York  City  Chicago,  Illinois 


Mole 
2181 


JOS.  M.  O'CALLAGHAN  CO. 

99  Portland  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

ROSENFELD  COMPANY                       GRETHER  &  GRETHER,  Inc. 
221  Ivy  Street,  N.  E.                                  728  S.  Los  Angeles,  St. 
Atlanta,  Georgia                                          Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Your  decorator  or  furniture  dealer  can  supply  you 

Don't  accept  substitutes 

A 

M 

Raisin 
2167 

• 


Gray 

Orchid 

2172 


Walnut 

Rrown 

2191 


Rust 

2145 


Mul- 
berry 
2192 


Beige 
2175 


Bur- 
gundy 
2158 

• 


Blue 
2141 


Red 

2120 


Wet 
Sand 
2101 


* 
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VERSAILLES  and  the  shimmering  ...  laughing. . . 
fountains  of  Mansart's  have  been  the  inspiration 
for  this  exceedingly  lovely  chandelier.  From  within 
the  bowl-base  the  light  is  cast  upward... caught 
and  held  for  just  a  moment  amidst  the  clustered 
crystal  volutes  •  The  collection  of  chandeliers  . . . 
wall  appliques  and  lamps  should  be  of  singular  in- 
terest both  to  the  architect  and  interior  decorator. 

CAPPELLIN   GLASSWARE  •  INC 

SIXTEEN   EAST   FIFTY-SECOND   STREET  •  NEW  YORK 


■■B 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


JOHNSON  &  FAULKNER 

ESTABLISHED 


18  2  3 


45    EAST    53™    STREET 
NEW     YORK      CITY 


J 


OHNSON  &  FAULKNER  maintain  at  all  times  a  com- 
prehensive stock  of  the  finest  imported  decorative  fabrics. 
Decorators  and  their  clients  may  rest  assured  that  they 
will  find,  in  a  wide  range  of  choice,  whatever  material  they 
may    desire,    conveniently    displayed    in    our    showrooms. 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 
PARIS 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
LOS    ANGELES 


<< 


ARTS  &  DECORATION.  Septe er    1981.  Published  even   i     nth.  Volume  xxxw  Number  5   Publication  Office,  .">ts  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Subscription  price,  $n.oo  a  jew. 

two  years,  Si I;  three  years,  $12.00;  Blngle  copies,   $0  Ign  subscriptions,   -Mm   additional   for   postage;   Canadian    subscription,   $0.50   additional.    Entered   as  secona-ciass 

matter  March  5,   1919,  at  the  posl  office  in   \.»   forfc  City,  undei   the  act  ..i   March  :'.,  1879.  Copyrighted  1981,  by  Aits  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  urace. 
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Please  linow  tliat 
you  are  welcome  at 
our  Madison  Ave- 
nue salons.  I  lie  card 
of  your  decorator  or 
dealer  null  introduce 
you. 


O   an  increasing  number  ol  discerning  people,  tne  purchase  ol 


a    selected    grouping    Irom    Jacques    JJodart  —  recreating    tlie    inspired    epoclis    ol    X  rencli    design, 
and   actually  made  m    r  ranee  by  craltsmen  working  m   tlie   liallowed   tradition   ol   tne   masters  — 


sigmlies  an  investment  in  tlie  product  ol  hand- 
workers whose  dwindling  numbers  point  to   an 


ever  rarer  output  through  the  years. 


Uacaued 

/O    /  /  RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pres. 

^S  Antiques  &  Reproductions 

New   York:  585  Madison  Avenue 
Los  Angeles:  5514  "WilshJre  Blvd.  In  Paris:   11,  Rue  P 


Una 


ayenne 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


MANTI 


priceless   antiques  or 
matchless  reproductions 

NOTHING  will  add  greater  distinction  and  interest  to  your 
home  than  a  fine  old  mantel — a  genuine  antique  chimney' 
piece  about  which  lingers  memories  of  the  past  .  .  .  the  glamour 
of  olden  days. 

But  perhaps  you  are  deterred  by  the  thought  that  buying  an- 
tiques is  a  difficult  and  dubious  procedure.  You  need  not  be. 

The  Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company  makes  the  purchase  of  antique 
mantels  a  perfectly  simple  and  straightforward  matter.  There  are 
no  uncertainties — no  questions  of  authenticity — no  fictitious  values. 

During  the  past  1 00  years  the  House  of  Jackson  has  brought 
thousands  of  original  Period  Mantels  to  this  country  from  England, 
France  and  Italy.  Many  of  these  antiques  are  of  truly  priceless 
beauty  .  .  .  others  are  historically  important  because  of  past  associa' 
tions  or  origin.  Yet  in  each  instance  the  piece  is  bought  and  sold, 
like  any  standardized  commodity,  on  a  business-like  basis  of 
actual  value. 

The  Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company  not  only  imports  antiques, 
reproductions  and  modern  mantels  of  Marble,  Stone  and  Wood, 
but  manufactures  a  complete  line  of  Period  reproductions  in 
"Cretan  Stone,"  a  material  which  rivals  natural  stone  itself  in 
hardness,  texture  and  beauty. 

Jackson  Mantels,  Fireplace  Fixtures  and  other  decorative  acces- 
sories for  fine  homes  may  be  seen  either  at  the  Jackson  Galleries 
or   at   the   well-known   establishments   listed   below   at   the   lef* 


An  original  Adam  Mantel  (1770)  from  Berverly  Hall,  Yorkshire,  England.  Old  Statuary  marble 
with  inlays  of  Vert  Antique,  tonic  column  treatment  with  delicate  carving  and  inlay.  Centre  plaque 
shows  a  beautifully  executed  classical  figure  typical  of  this  artist's  finest  work $5,800. 


Exclusive   Representatives   of 
the  Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company 


Baltimore 
J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 

I'.,  isti  >n 
PETTINGELl     ANDREWS     COMPANY 

(  itu  innati 
THI   A   B.<  LOSSON  JR.  COMPANY 

land 
Till.  5TER1  ING&     >  '  '\NY 

I  >;>■.  , 

THE  A.  B.  CLO  i   OMPANY 

iver 
1  NVER  PKi   1  ^NY 


Perron 
THE  MARTIN-GIBSON  COMPANY 

Philadelphia 
J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 

rirtshur^h 
BEAUX  ARTS 

Providence 

I  II  HLN-THURBER  CORPORATION 

Sr.  Louis 
CRUG<  IS  VANOLRVOORT-BARNEY 

ngton 
HANI   ^  OMPANY 


Authentic  French  reproduction  of  a 
Louis  XV  Mantel  in  beautiful  Benou 
Marble.  A  bold  treatment  of  the 
Louis  XV  styling  is  shown  by  the 
broad  curves  of  the  pilasters  and  the 
strength  of  the  shell  motif  on  the 
frieze.  Rich  purple  and  tan  colorings, 
beautifully  blended  ....     $525. 


A  Lotus  XVI  Mantel,  reproduced  by 
native  French  workmen,  in  lovely 
Escalette  Marble — a  stone  which  is 
closely  veined  and  marked  with  deli- 
cate pastel  shades  of  cream,  blue, 
silver-gray  and  buff.  The  sim(>tc  frieze 
and  plain,  deeply  fluted  pilasters  are 
characteristic  of  the  Period  .   .   $2bo. 


Wm.H.  Jacks  on  Company 


2  West  47th  Street,  New  York  C  318  No.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


5514  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles 

(Supervision  W.  Jay  Savior) 


ESTABLISHED      IN      18    27 


OVER      100     YEARS     OF     SERVICE 
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ANTIQUES 
INTERIORS 

.Sketches     in     color     or     photo- 
graphs   of   furniture    submitted. 

ELIZABETH    DOOLITTLE,    Inc. 

906    N.    Michigan    Ave. 
Tel.  Superior  9260 


ROSALIE 

ROACH 

FASSETT 

Artistic  furnishings  for 

Town  and  Country 

homes 

820     Tower     Court  —  Chicago 
Telephone  Superloi 


Jessica  Treat 

Interior  Decoration 


1803   HARLEM   BOULEVARD 
ROCKFORD,    ILLINOIS 

Phone  Main  900 


Mrs.  Ralph  Small 

Antiques  Interiors 


700  No.  Michigan    \\ 

Chicago 


Alberta-Barnes-Beall 

Florence  Barker 

Associate 

cJ n  teriors 

866  North  Wabash  Avenue 


CD.  Macpherson 

Inc. 

Antiques 
P|  Furnishings 

Special  Interest 
In 

Reinodelltnip  of  Houses 

Evanston,  Illinois 


IRENE  5IDLEY 


ANTIQUES 
IMPORTATIONS 


INTERIORS 


Anne  Forester 

INCORPORATED 

Reflection  of  the  owner's 
personality  is  necessary  if 
the  home  mellows  and 
grows  more  valued  with  age. 


Consultation  by  appointment. 

41    Ea^t   Oak   Street 

CHICAGO 

Superior  1112 


CELIA  T.   STURM 

IMPORTATIONS 


116   EAST  OAK   STREET 
CHICAGO 

SUPERIOR   0928 


WOMEN 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS' 

ASSOCIATION  OF 

CHICAGO 

Jjre  you  furnishing  a  new  house  i  jl\emodelling 
an  old  one  i  kJr  nave  you  a  penthouse  -with  its 
adjoining  terraces  i  you  will  be  much  better 
satisfied  it  you  first  select  your  decorator /  give  her 
your  complete  confidence/  indicate  how  much 
you  want  to  spend/  and  then  work  together/ 
client  and  decorator  each  supplementing  the  other. 
1  his  method/  in  the  end/  achieves  infinitely 
greater  satisfaction.  1  he  decorators  listed  on 
this  p&ge  are  members  of  the  association  and 
will  be  pleased  to  discuss  your  plans  with  you. 

& 


Miss  Grossfeld,  Inc. 

INTERIOR    DECORATIONS 

AND    FURNISHINGS 


30    NORTH    MICHIGAN   AVE. 

TIJ.F.PHONE    STATE     7982 

CHICAGO 


ELIZABETH 

BROWNING 

640   Fine  Arts  Building 

mm  South  Michigan  Avenue 

CHICAGO,    Illinois 

DECORATING 

Phone  Harrison   6528 


CLARK- 
FULKERSON 

Designers  & 

Furnishers 

of    Interiors 

428  CHURCH   ST. 

EVANSTON 


D.    LORRAINE    YERKES 

Interiors.  Fine    Wallpapers. 

Antiques. 

For  fall  remodeling  I  have 
some  charming  new  wall- 
papers and  fabrics. 

820   N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Tel:  Sup.  7739 


Florence  L.  Martin 
Frances  Crumb 

INTERIOR     DECORATORS 

664  J^orth  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago 

SUITE     300 
TELEPHONE     SUPERIOR      1011 


MILDRED  GAY 

NEWGASS  a„d  ROBINSON 

DECORATION    OF    HOMES 

820    Tower    Court 

Room   608 
Chicago,    Illinois 

Superior   9-152 


Now  is  the  time 
to  plan  fall 
returbishings. 


FLORENCE   ELY   HUNN 
101    EAST  OAK   STREET 

Superior     2132 


Miss  Gheen, 


THE    DECORATION 
OF         HOUSES 

ANTIQUES     AND 
OBJECTS     OF     ART 

620  N.   Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


54    East   57th   St. 
NEW    YORK.     N.    Y. 


CATH€R1N€  VECKirTS 

FURNISHING     AND      INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


ELEVEN     EAST     HURON     STREET 
CHICAGO,      ULINOIS 


Tuge  6 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


♦ 


i 
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THE 
WALDORF 
ASTORIA 


/// 


% 


FINE         LIVING 


ct^. 


j^ 


C^CLA^ 


£l 


JrJLyC  %~/JLC'\jL/  .  .  .  You  may  now  pre-view  three  complete 
floors  of  The  \\  aldorf-Astoria's  residence  apartments  .  .  .  All  apartments  are  individually  executed  by  world-famous 
decorators  .  .  .  All  have  the  privacy  of  sound-proofing,  foyer  entrances  and  other  modern  innovations  .  .  .This  town- 
house  scale  of  living  may  be  enjoyed  without  financial  investment;  without  household  cares  or  responsibilities  .  .  . 
(Note:  If  you  wish,  you  may  retain  your  personal  domestics)  .  .  .  Rentals  meet  1931  thrift  ideas  ...  A  lease,  if  you 
prefer;  or  an  arrangement  terminable  at  will  .  .  .  Renting  office  corner  Park  and  Fiftieth,  'phone  ELdorado  5-3000. 

PARK         TO        LEXINGTON.    ...49TH        TO         50th 

OPENING         OCTOBER         1 
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LEADERSHIP  WON  AND  HELD 

The  leadership  of  the  Cord  front-drive  in  the  fine  ear 
field  daily  becomes  more  pronounced.  This  is  traceable 
to  the  accumulative  experience  of  Cord  owners  who 
enjoy  advantages  not  obtainable  in  any  other  automo- 
bile. Included  among  these  exclusive  advantages  are 
effortless  handling,  a  different  roadability,  a  sense  of 
security,  and  an  absence  of  fatigue  for  driver  and  passen- 
gers that  obsolete  any  car  less  efficient  and  commodious. 

BKOUGIIAM  82395  -  SEDAN  J239S  -  CON  VKKTIBLK  CABRIOLET  S2195  -  CONVERTIBLE  PHAETON 
SKI)  A  N  J2595.  Prices  f.  o.  l>.  Auburn,  Indiana.  Equipment  uiher  than  standard,  extra.  Prices  subject  tu  change  without  notice 

AUBURN    AUTOMOBILE     COMPANY,    AUBURN,    INDIANA 

CORD 

FRONT      DRIVE 
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A  r  u  )i  (9>  an  ,  rync 


For 

The  Finest  of 

Homes 

If  a  list  of  chose  who  have  purchased 
Brunovan's  authenticated  reproductions 
were  prepared  it  would  be  found  to 
include  the  names  of  the  most  cultured 
and  the  most  cultivated  families  in  the 
United  States.  These  persons  of  taste 
and  discrimination,  in  choosing  the 
furniture  with  which  they  live,  desire 
the  most  authentic,  the  most  carefully. 


created  French  furniture  available — 
models  fit  for  the  finest  of  homes. 
They  know  that  Brunovan  models, 
authenticated  reproductions  of  collec- 
tor's pieces,  are  handcrafted  in  Paris 
by  individual  artists  whose  life  work 
has  been  the  re-creation  of  the  famous 
works  of  the  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI 
eras.  That  is  why  in  homes  of  distinc- 
tion, decorated  in  the  French  XVIIIth 
Century  manner,  Brunovan's  authen- 
ticated reproductions  will  invariably  be 
found.  Through  your  decorator,  dealer 
or  architect,  you  are  cordially  invited  to 
inspect  the  Salons  of  Brunovan,  twen- 
ty-four rooms,  each  appointed  com- 
pletely in  the  manner  of  the  French 
XVIIIth  Century. 


383  MADISON  AVE. 
NEW  YORK 


BRUNOVAN -INC    losaTeles 

SYLVA1N    BRUNO.   President 


^fatigues     and    3lep  rod  uctio  ns     of    French     XVIIItk     Qenturij     furniture 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


DECORATORS 

and  their 

CLIENTS  .  .. 


You  should  have  a  copy 
of  our  helpful  new  book- 
let—"YOUR  HOME— its 
decoration".  Send  10$  to 
cover  postage. 


P.  Nathan 
sons,   INC 


have  a  habit  of  roaming  through 
our  five  well-stocked  floors  of 
furniture  quite  confident  that 
they'll  find  just  what  they  seek  at 
prices  that  add  an  extra  thrill  to 
their  discovery. 

ESTABLISHED    1865 
231    East  47th    St.,    New   York 


rvKn.in  r:i> 


CLOSETS  &  BARS 

Closets  tailored  by  Aguilar 
solve'  your  wardrobe  prob- 
lems .  .  .  with  their  dust- 
proof  compartments  and 
built-in  drawers. 

AGUILAR 

"AllPRED   CLOSETS 


T 


CL 


Studio  Factory 

572  Park  Ave.  410  E.  68th  St. 

REgent  4-6347-8 


ROOKWOOD 
POTTERY 

Cacti  and  eclievaria  collec- 
tions are  the  latest  hobby  in 
gardening.  Rook-wood  makes 
sets  of  nine  inter-changeable 
containers  in  mauve,  pale 
green,  ivory  or  apricot,  har- 
monizing in  color  and  texture 
■with,  the  plants  themselves  and 
suitable  also  as  flower  contain- 
ers.   Pieces    are    priced     from 

$2.50  to  $5.00. 

Rookwood  may  be  found  at  the  following  stores: 
Tifany  and  Co..  Jewelers.  >{ew  Yor\  City 
B.  Altman  and  Co.,  Hew  Tori;  City,  Frederic^ 
Lower  and  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn.  Straw/bridge  and 
Clothier,  Philadelphia;  Marshall  Field  and  Co., 
Chicago;  Scheme  Studios,  Inc..  Boston  L.  B. 
King  and  Co.,  Detroit;  Brock  and  Co..  Los 
Angeles.  Dulm  and  Martin,  Washington.  D.  C; 
Fwdericfcand  kelson,  Seattle.  A  store  of  similar 
quality  represents  the  pottery  exclusively  in  your 
City.  We  inuite  your  direct  inquiry. 

ROOKWOOD  POTTERY 
CINCINNATI 


armchair    (set    of 


Over      I  200      | 

of  distinctive  au- 
thentic antiques  of 
the  1 6th  to  the  19th 
Century. 


Antique    Marble   &   St,>n,-   Architectural    Pieces    ,    Wrought 
Irons  ,  Furniture  ,  Panels  &  Decorative  Paintings  ami  Fabrics. 


LUIGI  G.  PACCIARELLA 

168  East  51st  Street  New  York 


From  the  Smart  Shops  and 
Antique  Galleries 

By  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


pNGLJSH  antiques  dating  from 
-  the  Queen  Anne  and  Georgian 
periods  comprise  an  interesting 
stock  at  the  Grosvenor  Galleries. 
Accessories  for  the  living  room  are 
also  featured  in  fine  old  mirrors, 
such  as  that  illustrated,  intricately 
carved  in  gesso 
gilt — one  of  an 
unusual  pair. 
Waterford  can- 
dlesticks and  or- 
namental bits  of 
porcelain  offer  a 
further  choice. 

K  n  ee  h  o 1 e 
desks  are  also 
found,  that  are 
being  popularly 
adapted  to  dress- 
ing tables,  as 
well  as  fireplace 
benches,  break- 
front  cabinets, 
secretaries  in 
various  sizes, 
and  a  number 
of  small  recon- 
structed 18th 
Century  tables 
with  galleries, 
for  occasional 
use. 

For  the  din- 
ing room  there 
are  pedestal 
tables  —  one 
with  a  walnut 
top  being  an 
exceptional  ex- 
ample of  the 
Queen      Anne 

type.  With  this  are  eight  chairs. 
Supplementing  the  dining  room 
furniture  are  several  beautiful  tea 
and  dessert  services  in  Crown 
Derby,  Rockingham  and  Worces- 
ter with  a  recent  importation  of 
fine  old  Sheffield  and  English  glass. 

PERSIAN  and  Arabic  ceramics, 
antique  furniture  and  brocades 
contribute  to  the  interest  of  the 
collection,  brought  from  the  Far 
East,  displayed  at  the  American 
Colony  Stores. 

Deep  rich  colorings  prevail  as 
in  the  blue  of  the  Kashan  pottery 
jar,  shown  on  this  page,  that  was 
originally  used  as  a  butter  jar,  and 
in  the  pieces  of  Rakka  and  Sul- 
tanabad.  The  Persian  and  Arabic 
tin  plated  copper,  dating  from  the 
15th  to  the  17th  Centuries,  with 
its  weathered  finish,  also  vies  in 
interest  in  the  eye  of  the  collector 
with  old  Damascus  blades  intri- 
cately inlaid  with  gold.  Persian 
and  Arabic  jewelry  set  with  semi- 


precious stones  likewise  appeal, 
and  there  is  an  exceptionally  rare 
collection  of  Greco-Roman  under- 
sea glass,  dating  from  500  B.  C.  to 
500  A.  D. 

Inlaid  furniture,  boxes,  and  a 
carved  bridal  chest  from  Alippo, 
brought  to  the 
East  by  Italian 
traders,  are 
other  represen- 
tative pieces,  as 
are  the  old  wal- 
nut backgam- 
mon sets,  found 
in  coffee  shops 
in  Damascus. 

THE  Coolidge 
lamp  —  "The 
lamp  that  lit 
the  path  to  the 
White  House," 
as  it  has  been 
so  aptly  termed 
by  Helen 
Woods,  its  de- 
signer, is  avail- 
able in  three 
distinct  units, 
yet  with  a  uni- 
form crystal 
base.  This  is  an 
exact  reproduc- 
tion of  the  lamp 
made  historical 
when  Calvin 
Coolidge  was 
sworn  into  office 
as  President  of 
the  United 
States.  He  was 
time  in  his  old 
home  at  Plymouth,  Vermont,  and 
it  was  here,  in  the  living  room  of 
the  Coolidge  homestead,  lighted  by 


Carved  18th  Century  pine  console 
with  gray  marble  top;  Georgian  gilt 
mirror  and  Waterford  glass  giran- 
dole. Courtesy  Grosvenor  Galleries, 
Inc.,  770  Madison   Avenue,   N.  Y.  C. 


visiting   at    that 


Kashan  pottery  lamp,  sheepskin 
shade;  14th  Century  opalescent 
pottery  lamp  and  Turkish  17th 
Century  silver  after  dinner  coffee 
service.  Courtesy  American  Colo- 
ny Stores,  Inc.,  26  E.  55  St.,  N.Y.C. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Coolidgp  cr\  Btal  lamps w  itli  linen  shades 
and  etched  fil«>!»e  chimney,  showing 
(  ..nUdge  homestead  at  Plymouth,  Vt. 
Courtesy  Helen  Woods  Studio.  12 
Bedford  Terrace.  Northampton,  Mass. 

this  old  oil  lamp,  that  John  Cool- 
idge,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  offici- 
ated as  his  son  took  the  oath  of 
office. 

.Mrs.  Woods,  who  designed  the 
shade,  has  made  it  most  harmoni- 
ous to  the  lamp  in  its  painted  deco- 
rative scheme,  representing  the 
Jidge  homestead  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Its  extreme 
height  is  16".  The  chimney  lamp 
is  equipped  with  a  special  burner 
attachment  and  wick, 
which  when  turned  up 
switches  on  the  light.  The 
frosted  globe  chimney 
shows  an  etching  of  the 
Coolidge  homestead.  This 
lamp  is  IS"  over  all. 

IRON'   furniture  for  pent 

house  and  general  out- 
door use  is  shown  in  ex- 
clusive designs  at  Edward 
R.  Barto  &  Company's, 
as  in  the  accompanying 
laurel  leaf  settee,  one  of  a 
pair.  Another  unique  type 
is  the  hexagonal  iron 
framed  table,  of  generous 
size,  with  a  glass  top  and  an  hexa- 
gonal bracket  below  holding  a  tub 
filled  with  cactus. 

Another  somewhat  smaller  iron 
table  is  that  in  which  a  delicately 
wrought  rose  with  foliage  decorates 
the  tripod  base.  The  ivy  stands  are 
quite  as  distinctive,  also  a  back- 
gammon table  with  a  tiled  top  and 
iron  frame,  intended  for  playing  in 
the  open.  In  the  other  pent  house 
furniture,  natural  Malacca  cane, 
banded     in    color     is     given     the 


Silver  plated  metal  and  crystal  candle- 
sticks with  mirror  bases.  French  gilt 
Directoire  lamp  with  gold  mirror  base 
and  drops.  Silk  shade.  Courtesy  J.  A. 
Lehman,  Inc.,  162  E.  53rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


preference  for  its  durability 
and  smartness,  combined  with 
brilliant  cushions.  This,  unlike 
stick  reed,  requires  no  paint- 
ing. The  overstuffed  furniture 
here  is  equally  desirable. 

|_IGHTIXG  fixtures  and 
metal  decorative  acces- 
sories, obtainable  through  the 
decorators,  as  made  by  J.  A. 
Lehman,  express  an  individuality 
and  charm  that  few  manufacturers 
attain. 

Among  these  the  crystal  candle- 
sticks illustrated  are  typical,  with 
the  new  Directoire  dressing  table 
lamp  of  crossed  arrows,  finished  in 
French  <;ilt  or  silver.  The  mirror 
lyre-shaped  side  brackets  in  any 
colored  glass;  the  lion's  head,  ar- 
row and  eagle  types  and  ship  and 
anchor  silhouette,  specially  desir- 
able for  a  boy's  room  or  yacht,  are 
others. 

The  fountain  fixture,  composed 
of    a    crystal    spray,    is    another 


Green    painted    iron 
design,  with   nest   of   gin 
desirable  for  pent   hons 
Edward  R.  Barto  &  Co.,  833 


original    laurel    leaf 

topped    iron    table-. 

or  terrace.  Courtesy 

Lex.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


achievement,  in  imitation  of  an 
actual  fountain.  In  tie-backs,  a 
spray  of  wheat  in  a  brass  finish  is 
quite  the  newest  design  and  most 
adaptable  to  all  interiors.  Wire 
wall  pockets  and  baskets,  copies  of 
old  designs,  are  also  much  in  evi- 
dence with  complete  fireplace 
equipment  and  painted  iron  pent 
house  furniture  and  plant  stands. 

OVERSTUFFED  furniture  for 
the  living  room  and  bedroom 
including  a  large  selection  of  com- 
fortable chairs,  loveseats,  chaises 
longues  and  couches,  with  the 
highest  grade  of  workmanship,  are 
supplied  to  the  decorators  and  ex- 
clusive furniture  dealers  by 
The  Regent  Shops. 

As  an  outstanding  example, 
the  deep  seated,  loose  cushion 
English  lounging  chair  covered 
in  a  red  semi-glazed  chintz, 
with  a  ship  motif  in  green  and 
soft  yellow,  offers  enviable 
comfort.  Another  desirable 
piece  is  the  broad  studio  couch 
with  loose  cushions  and  ends, 
resembling  a  well  proportioned 
sofa,  but  which,  in  reality, 
is    a    bed.    Reproductions    of 
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For  THAT  Man 

Who  Wants  His  Comfort 

THIS  Chair  Was  Built 

An  "after  dinner"  armchair,  upholstered  in  the  authentic  English 
manner  which  invites  complete  relaxation.  The  down  seat  and 
back  cushions  make  this  chair  most  luxuriously  comfortable. 
One  of  the  many  upholstered  pieces  on  view  in  our  showrooms. 
Decorators  and  dealers  are  invited  to  send  for  photographs. 


DESIGNERS     AND 
MANUFACTURERS 

WHOLESALeSrADE    329  EaSt  29  ^  S  treet^ YOfk 


CHAISES   -  CHAIRS 

SOFAS    •     DIVANS 

LOVE    SEATS 

DAY    BEDS 


Announcing — 

Di  Salvo  Galleries 

ANTIQUES 

ARE  NOW  LOCATED  AT 

447  MADISON  AVENUE 

CORNER  50th  STREET 

Phone  Wlckershnm  2-0578 


A  beautiful  old  early  English  Mantel  with  exquisite  carving. 

I 


UP        ^ 


251-253  East  33rd  Street 


One  of  many  chimney 
piece?  in  our  large 
collection  of  period 
mantels  in  different 
colors  of  marble. 

He  #lbc 
fUantel  #>hoppe 

(Southard  Co.) 


New  York  City 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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NETSCHERTS 

ARTIFICIAL 
FLOWER  BORDER 
EVERLASTING 


Artificial 
Flower  Window  Border 

everlasting,  attached  to  inside  of 
window  frame  by  slight  pressure 
(illustration  shows  window  partly 
open).  Select  your  favorite  flowers 
and  colors  to  harmonize  with  cur- 
tains or  draperies,  18  inches  long, 
each  $1.50.  Mention  color  pre- 
ferred. 

Write   for    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 
No.   15  MAILED  FREE. 

Agents    Wanted 

FRANK  NETSCHERT  INC. 

61    Barclay  St.  New  York,   N.  Y. 


SUN  PARLOR,  YACHT, 

TERRACE  AND  GARDEN 

FURNITURE 


-,  ch^- 


Some  of  our  installa- 
tions: The  New  Breakers 
of  Palm  Beach,  Whitel 

Seminole  Chili,  .Miami 
Biltmore,  Dunes  Cluh, 
Fishers  Island  Club  and 
mosl  prominenl  home-  and 

clubs  in  Anient  a. 


FRFE    ILLUSTRATED    CATAI  OG 
Freight   Prepaid   ">   Florida 

Grand  Central  WickerShop  Inc 

217  E«st42StNewYorIi 


-    •■  <■-_-> 


Complete  Interiors 

■»■ 

A    reproduction    of 
an  exceedingly  com- 
fortable XVIII   Cen- 
tury     English      arm 
chair. 
Executed  in  our 
own    workrooms 
and      moder- 
ately    priced. 


We  will  be  glad  to  suggest  appropriate  covering 
of  tapestry  damask  or  leather  to  harmonize  with 
your  decorations. 

GEORGIAN  GALLERY 

Miss   Zuckermann       Mr.  G.  D'Onofrio 


Consultation    Studio 
400  East  58  Street 
by  appointment  only 

Phone 
WIckeraham  2-5758 
Ne 


Office  and  Workrooms 
110-112  West  26  Street 

Plwne 
CHelsea  J  nun — mil 


York  City 


LoizeAtDc  Studios 

DRAP€RI€5 
ini€RIOR  FURniSHJUGS 

UPHOLSKRY 


305  €A.ST47<"  STR€€T.n€UJ  YORK 
mount  Kisco.n.Y.     paliti  bca.ch.fla 


Manufacturers  of  Better  Home 
Furnishings   Since  1889 


Lighting 

Fixtures,   Tie 
Backs,    Silhou- 
ette Fire  Screens, 

Andirons, 
Weathervanes, 
Flower  and  Ivy 
senilis.    Repro- 
ductions 

ein  trated: 

Wire  Flower  Stand. 


J.  A.  LEHMAN  Inc. 

162  East  53rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Station  ano  g>pamslj  antiques 


\\l>    STONE 
<.  \i:din   ORNAMEN  is 

©eo.  li\.  jfunU 

602  UfMuaton  3benue       jIcuj  DoiT; 
near  65tt  Street 


Karly  American  and  French 
Provincial  furniture  in  char- 
acteristic finish  and  with 
rush  seated  chairs,  are  also 
shown,  made  in  their  factory. 

ANTIQUES  and  small  orna- 
mental pieces  that  add 
their  touch  of  charm  and  color 
to  the  setting  of  a  room  in- 
trigue one  at  Mrs.  Wiltbank's 
shop.  Among  these,  white 
glazed  pottery  strikes  a  new 
note  in  lamp  bases,  wall  brackets 
for  plants,  bowls  and  decorative 
birds  and  roosters.  Turquoise  blue 
pottery,  in  similar  forms,  is  equally 
appealing,  also  the  brilliantly  flow- 
ered Italian  pottery  fruit  plates. 
Venetian  glass  as  well  is  to  be  had 
in  distinctive  shapes. 

An  unusual  aquarium  is  seen  in 
a  crystal  bowl  on  a  stem  resem- 
bling a  large  goblet  with  fluted 
edges.  The  small  tables  include 
one,  octagonal  in  shape,  made  of 
iron  with  a  tiled  top,  and  another 
with  a  large,  deep  basin  fitting  into 
the  top  filled  with  cactus.  An  old 


English  18th  Century  curly  maple  dress- 
ing mirror;  square  crystal  vase  and 
bronze  cupid  book-ends.  Courtesy  Mrs. 
Wiltbank,  764  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y.C. 

spinning  chair  is  among  the  occa- 
sional furniture  and  the  most 
adorable  Italian  walnut  tables,  in 
the  smaller  sizes  for  occasional  use. 

pURNISHING  homes  and  sup- 
plying every  decorative  requisite 
has  been  made  a  study,  for  years, 
by  Mrs.  George  Talmay.  In  so  do- 
ing Mrs.  Talmay  has  produced 
many  charming  results  by  not  only 
introducing  original  old  pieces  of 
furniture  that  she  has  acquired  but 
in  reproducing  them  in  well  made 
copies.  Such  is  the  case  with  a 
Chippendale  sofa  of  symmetrical 
lines,  done  in  rose  moire,  and  an 
old  English  chest  of  drawers  of 
diminutive  size,  that  she  now  has 
in  her  show  rooms. 

Mrs.  Talmay  also  acts  as  a  con- 
sultant architect  in  making  any 
necessary  changes  a  house  may  re- 
quire. She  can  likewise  supply  the 
antique  ''bibelots"  that  go  to  com- 
plete a  well  appointed  room  and 
also  make  most  acceptable  gifts,  no 


Copy  of  English  lounging  chair  done  in 
red,  ship  design  chintz.  Maple  candle 
holder  converted  to  smoking  stand  or 
may  be  electrified.  Courtesy  The  Re- 
gent Shops,  329  E.  29th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

two  alike.  These  include  a  large 
collection  of  vases  that  have  been 
mounted  into  lamps  with  appropri- 
ate shades,  each  forming  a  unit 
suitable  to  its  background.  There 
are  also  bits  of  old  colored  glass, 
unusual  boxes,  ashtrays  and  a  pair 
of  small  bronze  Buddhas,  mounted 
against  red  damask  as  book-ends. 
An  old  English  mahogany  knife 
box,  converted  into  a  living  room 
waste-paper  basket  by  removing 
the  lid,  also  has  distinction. 

n  ADIATOR  cabinets,  as 
made  by  the  Tuttle  & 
Bailey  Mfg.  Co.,  are  to  be 
recommended  in  conceal- 
ing the  radiator  as  a  piece 
of  undisguised  heating 
machinery,  that  is  bound 
to  destroy  the  decorative 
effect  of  a  room. 

These  cabinets  are  as 
carefully  constructed  as 
the  consoles  or  low  tables 
they  simulate  and  are 
finished  to  match  the 
woodwork  of  the  room  in  which 
they  are  placed.  In  fact,  they  be- 
come really  attractive  pieces  of 
furniture  serving  as  window  seats, 
book-stands,  etc.  In  the  use  of 
these  cabinets  walls  and  curtains 
are  protected  against  radiator 
smudge  and  the  heated  air  prop- 
erly moistened  by  the  water  pan 
inside  of  each  cabinet.  This  further 
insures  protection  to  antique  furni- 

Queen  Anne  walnut  wall  cabinet  con- 
taining old  Bristol  glass,  Worcester, 
and  Staffordshire  figures.  Courtesy  Mrs. 
George  Talmay.  8  E.  66th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Decorative  underglaze  porcelain  rooster, 
terrier  puppy  and  sea  gull  in  natural  color- 
ings and  size.  Courtesy  Royal  Copenhagen 
Porcelain  Inc.,  1").)  W.  f)7t'li  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


"Putnam"  radiator  cabinet,  specially 
suitable  for  use  in  a  home.  Anj  desir- 
ed  finish.  Courtesy  Tuttle  &  Baile\ 
Mfg.   Co.,  155   E.   44th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

ture  and  prevents  it  from  cracking. 
Several  different  types  of  cab- 
inets are  obtainable  all  made  to 
special  measurement,  with  a  varied 
choice  of  grilles.  The  finish  may 
be  in  reproduction  of  any  grained 
wood  or  plain  colored  enamel,  as  de- 
sired, such  as  an  harmonious  green. 

QRXAMKXT  A  L       porcelains 
made    by    the    Royal    Copen- 
hagen Porcelain  factories  are  easily 
identified       in 

the  underglaze 
animal  and 
bird  subjects 
by  their  sem- 
blance to  ac- 
tual life.  This 
is  largely  attri- 
butable to  the 
skilled  artists 
who  model 
them,  for  each 
subject  repre- 
sents the  study 
of  a  character- 
istic    attitude 

or  expression  of  the  animal  or  bird 
in  a  natural  environment. 

In  the  figure  subjects  in  Royal 
Copenhagen  Porcelain  a  table 
decoration  consisting  of  two  figure 
pieces  and  a  center  bowl  in  cream 
bodied  porcelain,  in  the  modern 
manner,  is  an  outstanding  work  by 
Malinowsky.  The  nudes  by  Ger- 
hard Henning  are  equally  fine  and 
expressive  of  his  art. 

In  tableware,  the  deep  blue  and 
orange  colored  earthenware  is  par- 
ticularly effective,  especially  in  the 
peacock  design  that  lends  itself  so 
pleasingly  to  an  Early  American 
table  or  French  Provincial. 

(CHILDREN'S  furniture,  both 
""  antique  and  reproductions, 
comprises  the  entire  stock  of  Child- 
hood, Inc.,  with  the  little  attending 
1«:cessories  that  contribute  to  the 
fnjoyment  of  a  child's  room.  Here 
may  be  found  in  miniature  all  the 
pieces  that  would  apply  to  adult 
use,  such  as  comfortable  chintz 
covered  sofas,  kneehole  desks,  wing 
chairs,  deep  seated  armchairs  and 
four  post  beds.  Reproductions  of 


Provincial   chairs   and   tables   are 
equally  attractive. 

Mirrors  include  one  with  a 
maple  frame,  of  an  Early  Ameri- 
can type  with  a  swan  motif.  Table 
lamps  have  sturdy  bases  of  gaily 
painted  wood,  rather  than  pottery. 
As  a  new  feature  of  wall  decora- 
tion, cut-out  subjects  in  painted 
wood  are  finding  great  favor,  as  are 
the  hooked  rugs  showing  dogs  and 
other  animals  and  nursery  pottery. 

^XTIQUE  silver  and  18th  Cen- 
tury English  furniture  ob- 
tained after  the  most  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  their  authenticity, 
provide  an  interesting  showing  at 
the  Old  English  Galleries. 

Characteristic  of  the  type  of 
silver  assembled  by  these  Galleries 
is  a  large  and  varied  collection  by 
Hester  Bateman  and  her  children, 
Peter,  Anne  and  William,  to  be  ex- 
hibited here  about  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober. This  was  shown  at  the 
Boston  Museum  last  spring  and 
consists  of  over  100  pieces  repre- 
senting the  work  of  Hester  Bate- 
man, the  most  celebrated  English 
woman  silver- 
smith of  the 
18th  Century 
and  her  chil- 
dren, who 
learned  her 
art. 

English  fur- 
niture, also  of 
this  period  and 
associated  with 
this       exhibit, 
has  likewise 
been  obtained 
from      private 
sources,       au- 
thenticated after  leaving  the  orig- 
inal owner's  hands  and  bearing  the 
indefinable  stamp  of  loving  care. 

|-|AND-BLOCKED     wallpapers 
representing    authentic    copies 


Child's  Provincial  table  and  rush  seat- 
ed chair;  raffia  writing  folio,  giraffe 
pencil,  performing  seal  book-ends  and 
chick  ink-well  on  a  stand.  Courtesy 
Childhood  Inc.,  32  E.  65th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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HL  A.  Elsberg 


Antique  Textiles 


OF    ALL    PERIODS 


FOR   DKALERS,   DKCORATORS   AND   ARCHITECTS 


40  EAST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


BUILT  IN  CLOSETS 

SEPARATE  CLOSET  UNITS 

CLOSET  ACCESSORIES 

Estimates  gladly 
submitted 

Cooperation   with  Architects 
and  Decorators 

17MRS.  GEORGE    HERZOG 
7BQJAAD I  SON 7AVENVJ 
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add    BEAUTY,    charm 

and  distinction  to  Your 

HOME 

with    a 

Royal    Indian 

Tiger  Rug 

Exceptional  specimens  (as 
shown  in  photograph)  now 
readv.    Also    nigs    of 

Leopard,    Polar    Bear 
Grizzly,     Black     or     Brown 
Bear    and    Mountain    Lion 
Our      beautiful      Art      Catalog 
shows  also  Game  Heads  of  all 
kinds    for    realistically    decora- 
ting your  home,   den  or  office. 
Write      today — this      beautiful 
book   is  FREE. 


1043     ^-^JBL. 

Broadway  ^6^*1 


JONAS 

-  JBROS. 


Jp-^Denver 
-$o  Colorado 


WROUGHT  IRON 
SMOKER      M    00 

Genuine  hand  forged  iron  stand,  ham- 
mered and  half  polished  finish.  Light. 
Slender.  Beautiful  balance.  And  thor- 
oughly practical.  Light  green  art  pot- 
tery bowl  (chair  height) .  Metal  cigarette 
cup.  A  decorative  addition  to  any  home 
or  office — and  an  ideal  bridge  prize. 

Send  four  dollars,  money  order  or  check, 
and  Smoker  will  be  shipped  all  charges 
paid.  Money  refunded  promptly  if  you 
are  not  thoroughly  satisfied. 


HENRY   P. 

17  S.  High  St. 


HOWE  COMPANY 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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"The    Lamp   That    Lit  the    Path   to   the    White 
House" 


THE  COOLIDGE  LAMP 

An  exact  reproduction   .   .  Completely  electrified 

\\  ith  1,.1,.1-painf  <1  Linen  "Sampler"  Bhade     2:..l»> 

Witli  h:«n.l- t ■■•!  i.irclunent  ,hade  18  no 

Willi  etched  glass  chimney  10.00 


HELEN  WOODS  STUDIO.  Northampton.  Mass. 
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An  Essential  Part  of 
Decorative  Treatment 

Tiki  of  24  models,  priced  from  $15.  on  display 
i;t   our   showrooms,  274   Madison   Avenue. 
Catalogue  on  request. 
Asl:  for  representative  to  cull. 

ABTCRAFT 

RADIATOR  ENCLOSURES 

274   Madison   Ave,   New   York   City 

LExington  i  H7ii 


GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Bronze    Statue, 

21"    high, 

$125. 

Pompeian  Stone 

Lead 

Terra  Cotta 

Marble 


THE  ERKINS 
STUDIOS 

251   Lexington  Ave.    I 
at  35th  Street 
New  York 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  for  10c 
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o»r  0/  o  /'a//  of  ir,ii,  Century  Frames 
tor  Mn  tor  01   I'tvtttit ,   2  ',"  g  37". 

K . R  . GERRY 

ART   OBJECTS         •  IVl'KKIOKS 

!!  West    I  Till  St.     •       New  York 


BAGS 

Envelopes  and  Evening  Purses 

individually      hand- 
made of   Fine   Materials,   personally    selected, 
ou    aykqualiiy    nol     possible 
"■  m  Vk  Samples     oi      Ma- 
I    Lin-    U    Ml    ii  it  on   re- 

qui    i  Prices      J       ^      ram;         from 
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e: 

i  Trust 
■my. 

V  .Weill 


MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

IScacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Established    1915 


of  early  French  and  English  docu- 
ments provide  an  exclusive  selec- 
tion at  Harriet  Bryant's. 

For  example,  from  an  old  New 
England  house  comes  a  curled 
feather  pattern — simple  and  direct 


George  III  silver  teapot  and  stand; 
sugar  basket,  dish  cross  and  pepper 
pots,  made  by  Hester  Bateman,  En- 
glish silversmith.  Courtesy  Old  English 
Galleries,    131    E.    37th    St.,    N.   Y.   C. 

in  design,  in  yellow  and  white; 
pink  with  gold,  two-toned  gray  or 
blue  as  well  as  henna  on  cream. 
Another  charming  reproduction 
has  a  white  ground  with  small, 
scattered  bouquets  of  leaves  in 
gold,  and  another  leaf  motif  in 
peach  and  russet. 

For  a  mans  room  or  card  room, 
an  all-over  Tudor  pattern  in  red 
and  white  or  tan  and  black  is  to 
be  recommended.  Another  recently 
acquired  paper,  appropriate  for  a 
Directoire  room  is  in  cinnamon 
brown  with  delicate  sprays  of  vines 
and  roses.  Mrs.  Bryant  also  has 
several  decorative  painted  can- 
vases by  Samuel  Waugh,  some  ap- 
plied to  screens,  depicting  Italian 
lake  scenes.  The  many  small  pat- 
tern papers  that  have  become  so 
popular  have  been  copied  from 
New  England  fireboard  papers. 

I-IAND  wrought  fireplace  equip- 
ment and  hardware  is  sold  ex- 
clusively at  The  Andiron  Shop. 
Repairing,  as  well,  is  undertaken 
and  missing  parts  supplied  to  any 
kind  of  decorative  iron  work,  such 
as  in  the  instance  of  an  old  sun 
dial  that  had  shown  the  ravages  of 
years. 

Reproductions  of  old  pieces, 
with  the  assurance  of  accuracy, 
are  also  executed  by  the  same 
skilled  craftsmen  who  make  the 
various  articles  in  brass,  copper, 
steel  or  chromium  finish  that  go 


toward  fitting  up  the  fireplace,  as 
well  as  the  silhouette  spark  screens 
for  any  size  opening.  Ivy  stands  of 
new  design,  tiled  marble  brackets 
mounted  in  wrought  iron  and  tiled 
top  tables  are  other  specialties, 
■here.  Florentine  lanterns  are 
also  a  feature  among  the  many 
types  that  are  made  for  out- 
side use,  as  well  as  for  hall 
lighting  fixtures. 

In  fact,  the  Andiron  Shop 
endeavors  to  meet  the  demand 
for  any  requisite  in  artistic 
ironwork.  With  the  growing 
appreciation  of  what  this  real- 
ly means  in  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  house  with  its  grills,  im- 
pressive lighting  fixtures,  fire- 
place equipment  and  stair  rails, 
as  well  as  in  the  early  Ameri- 
can house,  there  is  developing  an 
ever  widening  scope  for  this  type 
of  craftsmanship.  In  fact,  repro- 
ductions of  early  latches  and 
hinges,  such  as  the  H,  and  H  and 


Black  mesh  "Duck"  fire  screen  with  ap- 
plied wrought  iron  and  brass  motifs.  Size 
38"  x  36"  or  to  fit  opening.  Courtesv  The 
Andiron  Shop,  Inc.,  132  E.  f)8th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


i5-<    '-^ 

Hand  blocked  copy  of  Georgian  wall- 
paper, pale  yellow  and  gray,  from  orig- 
inal in  old  New  England  house.  Cour- 
tesy Harriet  Bryant,  2  W.  47th  St.,  N.Y.  C. 

L  types  are  of  wide-spread  in- 
terest to  architects  and  builders. 
Thus  whole  settings  are  often 
copied  from  old  houses,  that  in- 
clude the  andirons  and  frame, 
firetools  and  wood  buckets  and 
combined  with  incidentals  such 
as  warming  pans,  trivets,  ket- 
tles, really  old,  that  have  been 
picked  up,  here  and  there  to 
add  their  touch  of  homeliness 
to  the  hearth.  An  old  mush  t 
will  also  contribute  to  the  in- 
terest, hung  across  the  fire- 
place opening  under  the  man- 
tle shelf,  if  one  is  so  fortunate 
as  to  inherit  a  musket  from 
ancestors  accustomed  to  shoot- 
ing for  larder  as  well  as  sport. 


Refer  to  this  price  when  shopping 
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KENSINGTON    FURNITURE 

AWARDED       GOLD       MEDAL       OF       HONOR       IN       NATIVE        INDUSTRIAL       ART 
39TH      ANNUAL       EXHIBITION      ARCHITECTURAL      LEAGUE       OF       NEW      YORK 


SHERATON    MAHOGANY   GROUP  WITH 

CHIPPENDALE  CHAIRS,  by  KENSINGTON 

Especially  appropriate  tor  an  important  dining  room  of  Georgian  or  Colonial  tharacter. 


Kensington    Furniture    is   unsur- 
passed in  suitability  and  charm 
for  American  homes. 

If  you  are  interested  in  furniture  of 
the  highest  quality  in  design  and  crafts- 
manship, write  for  photographs  and 
pamphlet  telling  "How  Kensington 
Furniture  May  Be  Purchased". 


Work   SHOPS 

605  to  01  I 

i  \  i   132m>  Street 


KENSlWGfONMFcCoMPAfiY 

Manufacturers 
Decorative  Furniture 

New  York 


Showrooms 

41  West  45th  Street 

6th  Floor 


* 


ENTRANCE  HALL— LONG  ISLAND  HOME 
Henry  Otis  Chapman,  Architect 


This  charming  mantel  is  an  authentic  reproduction  of  the  original  by  Samuel 
Mclntire  in  the  Cook  Oliver  home  in  Salem,  Mass.  Our  reproductions  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  early  Federal  Period  result  in  an  unusual  combination  of 
charm  and  historical  interest. 


A.  visit  to  our  show-rooms  will  offer  suggestions 
for  your  needs — fireplaces  of  any  period — original 
antique  or  authentic  reproductions  in  marble, 
stone  or  wood.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  consult  with 
you — or  your  architect  or  decorator.  Catalog  when 
desired. 


Incorporatec 


175   East  60th   Street,  New  York 
MANTELS         /         i         FIREPLACE     EQUIPMENT 
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Wood  Carving  for  Nursery  Overmantel 


By  Nina  de  Brenneche 
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Among  prominent  persons  and  institutions 

served  by  Davey  Tree  Surgeons  are  the 

following: 

™.  HORLICK..JR. 

MADAME  MARCELLA  SEMBRICH 

AETNALIFE  INSURANCE  company 

MERION  CRICKET  CLUB 

MRS.  BENJAMIN  N.  DUKE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS 

PHIUP  K.  WRIGLEY 

FRANKLIN  SIMON 

SAMUEL  PRENTISS  BALDWIN 


There  is  true  economy  in  Davey  service 

Davey  Tree  Svrgeons  live  and  work  in  your  vicinity 


Davey  Tree  Surgeons  give  you  more  service  per 
dollar  than  any  untrained  or  irresponsible  men 
who  may  claim  to  work  more  cheaply  per  hour. 
There  are  very  definite  reasons  for  this  fact. 

Davey  experts  work  with  the  assurance  of  scien- 
tific skill  and  successful  experience,  and  without 
hesitation,  guesswork,  or  loss  of  time.  They  are 
trained  in  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery, 
the  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

No  unnecessary  work  is  permitted  to  be  done  by 
Davey  Tree  Surgeons.  They  are  required  by  both 
organization  discipline  and  professional  training  to 
do  only  those  things  which  should  be  done  in  the 
client's  interest. 

No  money  is  wasted  by  Davey  experts  on  trees 
that  are  too  far  gone.  Furthermore,  those  trees 
that  are  in  questionable  condition  are  given  only 
first-aid  treatment,  until  it  has  been  demonstrated 


JOHN  DAVEY 

18  46-1923 
Father  of  Tree  Surgery 
Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


by  the  increasing  vigor  of  the  trees  that  an  invest- 
ment in  full  treatment  is  warranted. 

Davey  work  is  done  right,  both  mechanically 
and  scientifically.  It  has  permanent  value  and 
does  not  need  to  be  done  over  again.  It  saves  trees 
that  are  capable  of  being  saved. 

All  Davey  experts  are  workers — no  other  kind 
are  retained  in  the  Davey  Organization.  Diligent 
effort  and  faithful  performance  are  required  and 
guaranteed. 

The  service  of  Davey  Tree  Surgeons  is  really 
local  to  you.  They  live  and  work  in  your  vicinity. 
There  is  no  charge  for  lost  time — only  for  actual 
working  time.  There  is  no  cost  to  you  for  carfare  or 
any  other  extras  except  the  materials  that  go  into 
the  work.  Write  or  wire  our  nearest  representative 
orhomeofficeinKent,Ohio,forafreeexaminationof 
your  priceless  trees  without  obligation  on  your  part. 


THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.,  545  City  Bank  Bldg.,  Kent,  Ohio 

Davey  Tree  Expert  Company  of  Canada,  Limited — Toronto  and  Montreal 

Branch  offices  with  telephone  connections:  Portland,  Me.,  Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Pittsfield.  Providence,  Hartford,  Torringlon, 
Westport,  Stamford,  New  York  City,  White  Plains,  Patchogue,  L.  I .,  Hempstead,  L.  I .,  Albany,  Syracuse.  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Orange, 
N.  J.,  Ridgewood,  N .  J ..  Madison,  N .  J ..  Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  Washington,  Richmond.  Pittsburgh.  Cleveland.  Toledo,  Columbus, 
Dayton,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  Lexington,  Paducah,  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids.  Chicago,  Milwaukee.  Oconomowoc,  Wis., 
Minneapolis,  Des  Moines,  Omaha.  St.  Louis,   Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Charlotte,   N.  C,  Atlanta,   Birmingham,  New  Orleans,   Tulsa. 

There  are   no  Davey   Tree   Surgeons   except   those   in    the   employ   of  The   Davey  Tree  Expert  Company 

DAVEY     TREE     SURGEONS 

Martin  L.  Davey,  President  and  General  Manager 


One  way  to  win  a  husband's  approval  of  doing  something  about  the  floors  in  your  home  is  to  take  him  to  a  linoleum,  furniture,  or  J\ 
department  store.    Let  him  see  the  new  designs  in  Armstrong's  Linoleum.    Let  the  merchant  show  him  how  these  colorful,  care-free 
floors  are  trimly  tailored  and  cemented  in  place  for  permanence.  Perhaps  he'll  prefer  this  Heather  Jaspe  No.  012.  It's  a  man's  color. 


MEN 


WANT   SOLID  COMFORT 


^/leu'lc  /i£&  \tAcd  Aea/Ag^^aM?^  5wr 


BREATHES  there  a  man  who  hasn't  longed 
for  a  room  as  comfortable  and  complete  as 
this  quiet  retreat  ?  One  in  which  he  could  work, 
study,  or  just  pipe-dream  of  deeds  to  be  done? 
With  all  such  men  in  mind,  the  details  of 
this  very  masculine  interior  were  planned. 
Particularly  such  a  room  —  in  club,  home,  or 
college  dormitory  — should  be  designed  for 
lounging  robe  and  slipper  time.    And   that 


lit  n  other  Armstrong  Floors,  guaranteed  to  u  in  any  man's 
heart.     Left,  a    new  shaded  I'mb 
Right,  No.  o)<jo.    Both  Accobu 


certainly  calls   for  cozy   comfort   underfoot. 

Heather  is  a  man's  color.  So  Armstrong's 
Heather  Jaspe  naturally  formed  the  floor.  Note 
how  the  tones  of  red,  brown,  and  blue  are 
picked  up  by  the  rest  of  the  decoration. 
(Getting  the  right  start  with  the  floor  does 
make  color-scheming  easy!) 

One  happy  thing  about  this  Armstrong 
Floor  that  men  will  like  is  that  it  isn't  a  kill- 
joy. If  ashes  spill,  or  a  careless  elbow  tips  a 
bottle  of  ink,  there's  no  stain  to  tell  the  tale. 
The  Accolac-Processed  surface  is  the  reason. 
Just  wax  and  polish  or  relacquer  occasionally, 
and  it  keeps  its  bright  smile  for  years  of  wear. 


All  Armstrong  Floors  are  like  that.  Foot-easy 
and  quiet,  too. 

This  suggestion  for  a  man's  room  is  but 
one  of  many  interiors  shown  in  full  color  in 
the  new  "Home  Decorator's  Idea  Book,  "  a  work- 
ing guide  that  takes  guesswork  out  of  room- 
planning.  You'll  find  its  pocket-kit  a  handy 
place  to  keep  clippings  and  samples.  It  offers 
you  free  decorating  service.  Just  send  10^  to 
cover  mailing.  (In  Canada,  20^.)  Address 
Armstrong  Cork  Company,  945  Pine  Street, 
Floor  Division,  Lancaster,  Penn-  Armstrongs 
sylvania.  (Makers  of  cork  products         (A) 

Since  I860)  Product 


Arms  tro  fig  S  fmoleum^Jloors 

-jor  event  room  in  the  house^ 


PLAIN 


INLAID 


EMBOSSED 


JASPE 


PRINTED 


and    ARMSTRONG'S    QUAKER    RUGS 
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The  apartment  of  Mr.  B.  F.  UacDonald  in   the  new  WTiittier  Hotel,  De- 
troit, Michigan,  completely  furnished  in  IJ YINAMIQUE.    Decorated  by 

Paul  Boeing. 


1 


NATURALLY,   PERSONS 

OF    IMPORTANCE    HAVE 

A    MODERN    OUTLOOK 

ON    LIFE 

• 

And  it  is  quite  fitting  that  their 
homes  should  reflect  the  modern 
trend  .  .  .  with  all  its  color  ...  all 
its  comfort .  .  .  all  its  thrilling  sym- 
metries  and  fine  craftsmanship. 
For  these  very  reasons  .  .  . 
you  are  finding  choice  pieces  of 
DYNAMIQUE  in  the  apartments 
and  houses  of  charm  that  you 
seethesedays.  For  DYNAMIQUE 
(j^j)  is  designed  to  please  discriminat- 
ing people  who  appreciate  its 
gracious  forms  ...  its  simple 
livability.  And  nowhere  will 
you  find  more  satin -smooth 
wood  textures  .  .  .  more  care- 
ful architectural  form  than  in 
DYNAMIQUE— the  furniture 
of  today. 


JOHNSON   FURNITURE   CO. 
JOHNSON  ^HANDLEY- 
JOHNSON   COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

Creators    of  fine   Modern  and 
Period  Furniture. 


A  Louis  XVI  Room  of  Rare 
Perfection    in    All    Detail 


THE  background  of  this  period  room  is 
splendidly  ornate.  The  furniture,  as 
well  as  the  painted  panels  and  elaborately 
framed  mirrors  are  elaborately  decorative. 
Courtesy   Metropolitan   Museum   of   Art 
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French  Furniture  of  Louis  XV  and  XVI  Periods 

These     Illustrations     Show    a     Rare     Collection     of     Rich 
Antique  Paneling  and  Authentic  Pieces  of  Dated  Furniture 


By  JOSEPH    DOWNS 

Curator    of    Decorative    Arts,    Pennsylvania    Museum    of    Fine    Ails 


WHEX  Madame  Louise,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  XV,  entered  the  con- 
vent some  were  apprehensive  that 
Madame  Yictoire  might  follow  her  sister's 
example.  "The  first  time  I  saw  this  excellent 
princess."  writes  Madame  C'ampan  in  her 
"Memories",  "I  threw  myself  at  her  feet,  I 
kissed  her  hand  and  asked  her  with  the  self- 
confidence  of  youth,  if  she  would  leave  us  all 
as  Madame  Louise  had  done.  She  raised  me 
from  the  ground,  kissed  me,  and 
said,  pointing  to  the  bergere  on 
springs  in  which  she  was  repos- 
ing, 'Be  easy  my  child.  I  should 
never  have  the  courage  of 
Louise.  I  am  too  fond  of  the 
comforts  of  life.  Here  is  an  arm- 
chair that  will  be  my  ruin.'  ' 

This  incident  gives  an  intima- 
tion of  the  domestic  comfort  that 
was  characteristic  of  Eighteenth 
Century  furniture  in  France.  It 
became  an  essential  factor  in  the 
changes  of  style  which  were  to 
follow  during  the  century. 

The  scene  was  no  longer  that 
of  a  pompous  court,  but  the 
hotels  or  town  houses  in  Paris 
and  smaller  chateaux  in  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  regime  of 
the  Roi  du  Soleil  was  over,  and 
with  it  ended  the  wearisome  eti- 
quette exacted  from  the  sup- 
porters of  what  had,  through  so 
long  continuance,  become  a  tra- 
dition. Thus  the  nobility,  the 
nucleus  of  Parisian  society,  as- 
sumed a  new  independence 
which  if  not  entirely  free  of 
royal  domination  readily  as- 
serted its  right  for  greater  spon- 
taneity, gaiety  and  amusement. 
The  paneling  of  rooms  and 
their  furnishings  soon  expressed 
in  an  admirable  way  this  new 
spirit  of  freedom.  Gone  is  the 
borrowed  ponderousness  of  Italy  in  weighty 
stucco  and  heavier  color,  and  in  its  stead 
are  boiscries  of  the  architects  Boffrand  and 
Robert  de  la  Cotte  carved  by  the. lightest 
touch  with  shells,  flowers,  leafage  and  scrolls 
in  the  style  rocaille.  In  time,  this  style  which 
generated  from  the  engravings  of  Meissonier 
d  Oppenord  was  termed  rocaille  in  derision 
the  asymmetrical  excesses  of  which  it  was 
often  guilty.  But  rocaille  is  an  expressive 
term,  whether  it  be  for  admiration  or  scorn, 
altho  to  the  classical-minded,  the  array 
of  shells,  rocks  and  all  manner  of  vegetable 
ornament,  disposed  without  symmetry  or 
seeming  plan,  appeared  as  formless  and  in- 


excusable as  the  grottoes  from  which  the 
term  rocaille  was  derived. 

In  furniture  this  new  rocaille  style  "all 
twisted  as  though  spoilt  by  a  rogue,"  to  quote 
Cochin,  was  more  widespread  than  in  archi- 
tecture where  structural  lines  did  not  yield 
to  the  influence  of  the  contagious  curve,  but 
lent  only  a  surface  for  the  superimposed 
ornament. 

In    the    interior   of   houses   its    furniture, 


Angel  bed  of  carved  and  gilded  wood,  Louis 
XVI  period.  Panels  at  head  and  foot  are  pale 
blue  and  cream  color  lampas.  Draperies  from 
the  curonne  du  lit  are  harmonizing  silk. 
Courtesy     Boston     Museum     of     Fine     Arts 


porcelains,  textiles,  bronzes  and  decoration 
volante  all  fell  before  the  onslaughts  of  the 
style  Louis  XV  which,  beyond  everything 
else,  abhorred  the  straight  line.  "Those  mon- 
sters," as  Delacroix  had  said,  "the  straight, 
the  regular  serpentine,  and  above  all,  the 
parallel  lines." 
The    two    dominating    characteristics    then 


of  the  Louis  XV  style  are  its  curvilinear  form 
and  asymmetrical  arrangement  of  its  ele- 
ments. Furniture  was  composed  entirely  of 
sinuous  curves,  its  various  members  branch- 
ing out  like  the  limbs  of  a  growing  tree,  its 
decoration  of  leafage  and  flowers  forming  an 
expansion  of  the  understructure  to  create  an 
organic  unity.  In  the  chairs,  canapes,  desks, 
commodes  and  innumerable  tables  of  this 
period  there  is  an  elasticity  and  spring  in 
the  curves  that  gives  a  sense  of 

vitality   and   breath   of  life  to 

their  being.  Leaving  aside  the 
fabulously  elaborate  pieces  com- 
manded by  royalty,  which,  over- 
loaded by  ormolu  and  excessive 
curves  seem  to  violate  not  only 
the  laws  of  construction  but  of 
taste  as  well,  it  is  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  furniture  made  for  the 
lesser  aristocracy  and  wealthy 
bourgeoisie  that  are    the    most 
beautiful.  In  their  graceful,  un- 
dulated lines  dictated,  it  would 
seem  by  the  curves  of  the  human 
body,  their  deeply  cut  mouldings 
and   judiciously    added    bronze 
mounts  and  occasional  enrich- 
ment of  Vernis  Martin  or  Jap- 
anese lacquer  panels,  these  cre- 
ations were  never  lacking  in  dis- 
tinction and  harmony  of  the  most 
subtle  kind.  This  profusion  of  C 
scrolls  were  alternated  and  re- 
versed to  provide  the  most  in- 
volved combinations  that  would 
have  been  dangerous  indeed  in 
the  hands  of  other  craftsmen  less 
sensitive  in  feeling  or  skillful  in 
the  performance  of  their  work. 
The  result  was  invariably  one 
of  lightness,  gaiety  and  charm 
combined  with  that  most  diffi- 
cult    attainment — the     perfect 
balance  of  unbalanced  forms. 
In  order  to  furnish  the  count- 
less    small     rooms     lined     with     delightful 
boiscries  painted  in  pale  colors  that  had  been 
devised  to  meet  the  demands  of  social  cus- 
toms,  rooms   for  music,  gaming,   conversa- 
tion,  intimate  suppers,   reading   and  coffee 
drinking,  not  to  mention  the  ascending  im- 
portance of  the  boudoir  and  dressing  rooms 
where    friends    were    received    during    the 
toilette,  an  endless  variety  of  new  forms  of 
furniture  were  invented.  Certainly,  no  furni- 
ture before,  and  hardly  since,  has  been  more 
perfectly  adapted  to  human  comfort  or  more 
satisfying  to   the  eye.   First  and   foremost, 
the  stalwart,  formal  armchair  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  was  modified  in  a  thousand 
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ways.  Its  back  was  concaved  en  cabriolet; 
its  arms  brought  lower  and  filled  in  below 
with    upholstery    to    make    the    bergere,    or 
when   left   open,   became  the  jauteuil.   The 
seat   when   drawn   out  produced   the  chaise 
longue;    with    wings 
added    to    its    sides    it 
passed  as  a   duchesse. 
The     duchesse-brisee 
was   a    step    further   in 
luxurious  comfort  con- 
trived by  two  bergeres 
i  ii  int  i  with  a  stool  fit- 
ting   between    them, 
re  are  two  jauteuils 
and    a    dm  In  sse    illus- 
trated  here.   The    first 
is  particularly  vigorous, 
having  a  capacioi 
more  common  to 
bergeres.     The     poly- 
chromed  frame  is  com- 
pletely   c  a  r  v  e  d    and 
moulded     with     palm- 
fronds  intertwined  with 
sprays  of  flowers.  The 
covering   is  old    ■■ 
velvet.   This   armchair 
was    formerly    in    the 
Doucet  collection.  The  second  ;  inde- 

sign  and  less  nervous  in  it    curves.  1  < 
also   wearing   its  old   polychroi 

stamped    with    the    name    of    its    m  I 
Heurtant,  who  was  working  in  the   Ri 
Antoine  dining  the  middle  years  ol  the  cen- 


A  Louis  XV  room,  once  the  properly 
of  Mine.  <le  Pompadour,  and  now  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
One  chair  is  covered  in  fine  needle- 
point, one  in  silk  velvet.  Both  painted 


tury.  Then  there  is  an  unusually  fine  wal- 
nut duchesse,  its  winged  sides  and  loose 
cushions  differentiating  it  from  a  chaise 
longue.  The  pierced  shells  pendant  upon  the 
skirting  and  upon  the  cresting  are  commen- 
surate in  scale  with  the  proportions  of  the 
frame.  The  provenance  of  this  duchesse  was 
Toulon  rather  than  Paris,  which  may  accounf 
for  its  massiveness.  Marquetry,  that  difficult 
art  of  inlaying  colored  woods  against  a  con- 
trasting ground,  did  not  languish  among  so 
many  other  innovations.  Bonheur-du- jours, 
commodes,  curio-cabinets  and  endless  small 


Painted  side  chair  upholstered  in 
rich  damask.  Louis  XVI  period.  From 
the    Boston     Museum     of    Fine    Arts 


tables  boasted  surfaces  entirely  covered  by  a  ^ 
profusion  of  rare  woods  of  multicolored  hues. 
King  wood,  amaranth,  satinwood,  rosewood 
and  mahogany  offered  their  rich  surfaces,  but 
when  even  these  failed  to  satisfy  the  feverish 
exactions  for  novelty,  dyeing  or  shading  with 
hot  sand  gave  more  bizarre  effects.  A  lady's 
desk  in  marquetry  shown  on  the  next  page 
has  a  folding  lid  to  lock  away  her  secrets 
from  jealous  eyes.  There  is  a  nice  restraint 
about  the  lines  of  this  piece,  a  feeling  that 
is  echoed  in  the  sober  pattern  of  the  mar- 
quetry inlays  and  ormolu  mounts  to  accom- 
plish an  effect  at  once  elegant  and  restrained. 
It  is  stamped  with  the  maker's  name,  J. 
Tuart. 


Below — Fauteuil,  carved  and  poly- 
chromed,  upholstered  in  antique  green 
velvet.  Of  the  Louis  XV  period.  Cour- 
tesy   the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


Vbove  Console  tahle  in  oak,  form- 
erl)  painted  and  richly  gilded.  Louis 
XA  period.  \  verj  valuable  example 
of  tin-  more  ornate  i  >  i>«-  of  console. 
Courtesy   Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
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A  pronounced  example  of  curvilinear  fur- 
niture is  the  console  illustrated.  Here,  no 
straight  line,  however  short,  is  permitted  to 
intercept  the  undulating  frame  nor  interrupt 
its  trailing  garlands  of  flowers  and  shells. 
Structurally,  it  is  weak,  for  without  a  sup- 
porting wall  it  could  not  stand.  Nevertheless, 
ibch  consoles  held  a  firm  place  in  the  fur- 
nishings of  a  salon,  where  they  were  indis- 
pensable as  entrejcnetrcs,  below  a  tall  mirror. 
This  table  was  formerly  in  the  famous 
Hoentschel  collection. 

The  loss  of  prestige  suffered  by  all  things 
rocaille  was  a  slow  process,  the  roots  of  the 


Below — Fauteuil  carved  ami  ]iol>  - 
chromed.  Louis  XV  period.  Cour- 
tesy    Boston     Museum     of     Fine      \rt- 


disaffection  extending  back  before  1750  since 
the  ancient  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculane- 
um  emerged  from  their  cocoons  of  lava.  This 
colossal  fund  of  newly  excavated  information 
bringing  to  light  the  whole  mode  of  antique 
life,  its  manners,  costume,  eating  utensils, 
wall  decorations  and  actual  furniture,  was 
destined  eventually  to  take  archeology  from 
the  realm  of  the  pedant  and  place  it  in  the 
doubtful  rank  of  fashion.  Here  indeed  was 
the  needed  impetus  for  ushering  in  a  new* 
style  to  replace  that  one  long  derided  by  such 
scholars  as  Blondel  and  Cochin — even  its 
staunchest  champions  found  many  of  its 
excesses  too  much  to  condone.  Madame  de 
1'ompadour,   that  patron   of   unerring  taste 


Below — Lady's  de>k  in  marquetry, 
Louis  XV  period.  Signed,  J.  Tuart. 
Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


■      •"   .      ■■     :  : 


Aliove — Bedroom  detail  of  the 
period  of  Louis  XVI,  showing  a 
richly  carved  mantel.  Courtesy 
Metropolitan      Mu>eiim      of     Art 


:.:<■■..■:     .  '  ,  .■:.:■:•:■■■ 


Ahove — Duchesse  in  carved  wal- 
nut, covered  in  green  velvet; 
Louis  XV  period.  Courtesy 
Metropolitan     Museum     of    Art 


and  sincere  enthusiasm,  gave  this  style,  Louis 
XVI  (for  such  was  this  changing  taste  called 
even  fifteen  years  before  that  youthful  king 
supplanted  his  uncle),  the  seal  of  approval 
when  she  dispatched  her  brother,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Marigny,  to 
study  in  Italy  at  the 
fountain  head  of  the 
antique. 

Slowly  then, until  the 
very  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  classical 
motives  gained  head- 
way, though  at  first 
being  merely  grafted 
upon  curvilinear  struc- 
tures. But  toward  the 
end  of  the  century  it 
had  become  more  than 
occasional  doves  of 
peace,  sheaves  of  ar- 
rows and  laurel 
wreaths,  for  the  sever- 
ity of  the  demand  for 
every  Greco- Roman 
saw  the  doom  of  all  else 
not  conforming  to  its 
tenets. 

Royal  patronage  was 
lavish  in  its  commands  to  a  host  of  famous 
workmen.  Riesener,  Beneman,  Gouthiere, 
Leleu  and  Roentgen  were  only  a  few  highly 
skilled  artists  in  wood  and  bronze  who  re- 
ceived the  high  favors  of  commissions  from 
{Continued  on  page  80) 
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looking  glasses  were  invented  in  Venice. 
In  1507  two  Venetian  glass  makers 
were  given  the  privilege  of  making  mir- 
rors for  a  term  of  years. 

Before  Columbus  discovered  Amer- 
ica, round  pieces  of  polished  metal,  en- 
closed in  frames,  were  hung  on 
revolving  pole-like  stands,  in  general^ 
idea  not  unlike  our  Colonial  shaving 
mirrors. 

One  of  the  earliest  records,  however, 
of  a  mirror  in  conjunction  with  another 
piece  of  furniture,  the  forerunner  of 
the  toilet  table,  is  illustrated  in  a  minia- 
ture depicting  the  Annunciation,  in 
possession  of  the  British  Museum, 
where  a  toilet  mirror  rests  on  a  hutch, 
spread  with  linen,  bearing  the  date  of 
1480..  Here  too  is  an  interesting  glimpse 
of  a  Gothic  interior. 

The  French  were  among  the  first  to 
adopt  the  dressing  table,  Anne  of 
Austria,  who  married  Louis  XIII  in 
1615,  being  possessed  of  one.  It  was 
a  strange  combination,  according  to  old 
drawings.  A  rather  plain  chest  of  wood, 
called  a  bureau,  Was  decorated  about 
the  top  with  a  band  of  Arabesque  em- 
broidery, which  was  conspicuous  in 
this  period.  Below  the  embroidery,  and 
attached  to  it,  was  a  swag  drapery  of 
silk,  fringed  and  finished  at  intervals 
with  a  cord  and  tassel.  The  table  was 
surmounted  with  an  elaborate  mirror 
of  wrought  silver. 
That    delightful    painter    of    feminin- 


L'Aveu  Difficile.  This  charming  glimpse  of 
a  lady  at  her  heauty  table  was  painted  dur- 
ing reign  of  Louis  XVI  by  N.  Lavrience. 
Reproduced   from   an   old  print   by   Jannet 


A  poudreuse  in  the  time  of  William  III  of 
England.  This  engraving  by  one  of  the  Bon- 
nart  brothers  represents  Queen  Mary  at  her 
toilette.  The  background  of  the  mirror  and 
the   dressing-table   are   draped   and   fringed 


La  Grande  Toilette- 
Making  Up  in  Ancient  Times 

Here  We  \<  e  the  First  Beauty  Tables  Especially 
Planm<l    for    Ladies    of    the    Great    Courts 


By  UNA  NIXSON  HOPKINS 


THE  evolution  of  a  lady's  toilet  table,  as  illustrated  in  old 
prints  an-  particularly  interesting  since  it  covers 
in  i  ig  period  of  time,  includes  im- 
furniture  and  interior  decorative  development, 
and  carrie  int  of  the  architecture,  textiles,  cos- 
tumes ,f  the  different  epochs. 

en  the  t<>;       table  a  place  of  honor 

in  the  portrai  includin               [ueens.  There 

is  a  cei  m  a   lady's 
ToiU 

The  In  ,,,,.  a(ijUnct 
of  wom  1  bronze  and  sil  er  for  mir- 
rors befon  ,,  ls  seen  on 
old  terra  cott  ,  use 

t1,('>  i   the  wall. 

It  was  not  until  the  tnat 
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ity.  X.  Lavrience,  whose  real  name  was 
Lafrenson  (his  Swedish  name  sounding 
so  uneuphonious  among  the  French  as 
to  excuse  him  for  changing  it),  gives  us 
some  delightful  pictures  of  toilet  tables, 
painting  as  he  did  during  the  period 
of  Louis  XV  and  overlapping  that  of 
"fcouis  XVI. 

In  the  print  by  Jean  Francois  Jan- 
net,  after  Lavrience,  called  "La  Com- 
paraison,"  a  charming  table  de  toilette 
occupies  the  center  of  the  composition. 
Here  two  beauties  compare  their  pul- 
chritude before  the  small  mirror.  Un- 
doubtedly of  walnut,  this  dressing  table 
with  its  curvilinear  legs,  adjustable 
mirror  and  compartments  for  toilet 
articles,  has  been  the  model  for  ex- 
tensive reproductions.  Here  romance 
and  beauty  are  combined  with  charm- 
ing costumes  and  details  of  furnish- 
ing. 

In  "L'Aveu  Difficile,"  another  print 
by  Jannet,  after  Lavrience.  we  have  a 
pretty  toilet  table  arranged  in  the  win- 
dow after  the  usual  French  fashion,  the 
long  silk  curtains  of  the  high  window 
framing  it.  The  table  itself  is  covered 
with  some  light  material,  a  ruffle  about 
the  top,  as  ruffles  were  then  the  vogue. 
The  upright  mirror  has  a  modest  frame 
and  is  canopied  with  narrow  striped 
silk,  so  greatly  in  favor  at  the  time. 
The  table  is  dressed  with  jewel  caskets, 
a  work  box,  a  scent  bottle  and  candle- 


The  Comparison,'1  from  ;i  painting  l>\ 
Lavrience.  This  verj  simple  beaut]  table 
i-  evident!)  furnished  with  a  mirror  in 
which  tlii-  tu<>  crc.it  beauties  are  estimating 
quite  nalvelj    their  comparative  loveliness 


Mademoiselle  >lti  The,  a  French  actress  <>! 
the  Litter  part  of  the  18th  Century.  She  i> 
painted  before  her  dressing  table  by  Le- 
iiioine.  m  ith  ;i  bouquet  in  one  hand, a  love  let- 
ter in  the  other,  both  tributes  to  her  beauty 


sticks.  The  Mademoiselle  seated  has  made  herself  beautiful 
before  the  mirror  and  is  listening,  rather  self-consciously  it 
would  seem,  to  the  difficult  avowal. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  Lemoine  painted  Catherine 
Rosalie  Gerard,  the  actress,  better  known  as  Mademoiselle  du 
The,  before  her  toilet  table,  her  beauty  reflected  in  the  mir- 
ror. The  simple  silk  cover  on  the  table  is  finished  with  a  wide 
band  of  lace  at  the  bottom,  the  whole  apparently  arranged  with 
careful  regard  as  to  composition.  The  actress,  in  a  lovely  cos- 
tume, holds  a  dainty  bouquet  of  roses  in  one  hand,  and  doubtless 
a  love  letter  in  the  other,  resting  one  arm  on  the  toiletta.  Scent 
bottles  are  carefully  placed  at  one  side  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  her  reflection,  and  her  pearls  are  decoratively  displayed  in 
the  foreground. 

Across  the  channel  in  England,  mirrors  of  any  kind  were 
rare  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1633,  however,  an  in- 
ventory of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  Walter  Jones,  of  Glouster, 
records:  "one  faire  looking  glass  with  canopy"  suggesting  the 
dressing  table.  But  in  1685,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  installed 
Venetian  glass  makers  in  England,  where  they  made  looking 
glasses. 

The  fillip  for  dressing  tables,  it  would  seem,  reached  England 
as  early  as  1690.  According  to  an  engraving  of  Queen  Mary, 
wife  of  William  III,  by  one  of  the  Bonnart  brothers,  two  years 
after  her  coronation,  the  Queen  is  represented  as  seated  in  a 
high  backed  chair,  magnificently  arrayed,  before  an  elaborately 
draped  mirror  and  table,  evidently  in  the  act  of  penciling  her 
eyebrows.  Since  this  was  a  period  of  lusty  color,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  Queen's  dressing  table  was  scarlet  velvet  trimmed 
with  gold  fringe  and  gold  lace,  edged  with  gold  galloon,  as 
indicated  in  the  engraving.  The  mirror,  which  cannot  be  plainly 
seen,  may  have  been  of  walnut,  ebony,  olive  wood,  silver  or 
(Continued  on  page  81) 
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RIGHT— The 
■  eper gne, 
which  i-  com- 
ing so  much 
into  vogue  a- 
gain  as  a  cen- 
ter piece  for 
the  more  elab- 
orate table,  is 
shown  here  in 
an  old  English 
model.  George 
III  -il\  er.Cour- 
ic->  George  C. 
G  e  b  e  1  e  i  n 


AHAND- 
^"^  some  Shef- 
field tea  tray 
i>  shown  be- 
low. This  has 
an  elab orate 
scroll  renter 
and  a  border 
of  grapes  and 
vine  leaves, 
which  also 
form  the  han- 
dles. An  appro- 
priate pieee  for 
afternoon     tea 


BE  L  O  W  — 
*-*  Silver  tray 
with  cypher 
and  coronet  of 
the  Duchess  of 
St.  Albans,  nee 
Burdett-Couts. 
This  extremely 
simple  tray  has 
a  form  of  gen- 
uine beauty 
with  its  scroll 
border  and 
elaborate  han- 
dles. It  was 
made  in  Eng- 
land, circa  1800 


Old  Trays  and  Salvers  and  a  Rare  Epergne 

These  Fine  Table  Pieces  in  Old  Silver  and  Sheffield  Plate 
Are  Interesting  to   Every  Lover  of  Good  Table  Service 

By   LOUISE  CORDON-STABLES 


A  SILVER  salver  of  Sheffield  Plate  made 
^~^  in  England  about  1820.  From  the  col- 
lection   of    R.    F.    Norton,    Esq.,    K.    C. 


TO  the  uninitiated  the  silver  tea  tray  would 
appear  to  be  the  more  grandiose  edition  of 
salver,  but  the  student  of  old  silver 
knows  it  to  owe  its  origin  to  nothing  earlier  in 
date  Aanl  lishment  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  con- 

sequent cult  of  the  dish  of  Bohea  as  a  feature  of  Society's  afternoon 
pastimes  in  the  18th  Century.  Then  it  was  that  the  silver  tray  to 
hold  all  thi  appurtenances  and  regalia  of  the  brew  with  which  My 
'•;i,l>  "<  h  pretty  play  with  caddy  or  teapoy,  handleless  cups 

and  iii.    I  liioned  teapot,  came  into  being,  and' served  to  convey 

""'  ;i|,,,il    :  and  circumstance  ihw  to  so  subtle  a 

beverage,  bul  likewise  tion  of  the  luxury  and  social  statin 

proper  to  th  id. 

The  salver,  a  rd  which  has  the  same  derivation  as  salvage,  rep- 
resents in  tin  ,,n  Which  were  "saved"  the 
broken  victual  j  ,  fterwards  to  he 
distributed  to  the  ,  |IS  back  t0 
the  Middle  Ages,  to    I                                                      ,,,    m(1  t0 

times   when    m    the   act  I  ,]  man's 

obvious  opportunity  foi  tnonej  in  ,  n!  readily 


portable  in  an  emergency,  and  unlikely  to  de- 
preciate. Salvers  proper  are  not  always  to  be 
distinguished  readily  from  the  rosewater  dishes 
handed  round  among  guests  for  the  dipping  of 
fingers  after  a  meal  at  which  the  table  appointments  were  less  ade- 
quate than  at  the  present  day,  for  while  salvers  are  found  with  a 
deepish  center,  the  dishes  also  were  frequently  fashioned  with  a 
shallowness  that  seems  inappropriate  to  their  purpose. 

Both  in  salvers  and  trays,  cyphers  of  initials,  coats  of  arms  and 
other  heraldic  devices  formed  a  favorite  style  of  central  decoration, 
these  representing  a  useful  means  of  discouraging  theft.  The  17th 
Century  has  left  us  some  magnificent  examples  of  repoussee  work 
in  the  salver-rims,  an  example  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Rokeby 
salver  or  rosewater  dish,  bearing  the  London  hallmark  for  1664-5, 
here  illustrated.  These  circular  salvers  on  a  foot  were  used  especially  I 
for  stands  to  tankards  and  porringers  and  as  a  means  of  preventing 
them  from  leaving  their  mark  upon  a  table. 

With  the  18th  Century  there  arrived  a  vogue  for  the  square  salver 
with  shaped  corners,  a  style  much  affected  by  Paul  Lamerie  and  his 
followers.  The  example  illustrated  is  by  the  English  silversmith, 
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John  Tuite,  and  belongs  to  the  year  1727-8.  In  this  century  English 
silversmiths'  work  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  French  silversmiths 
who  had  taken  up  residence  in  London,  bringing  with  them  not  alone 
a  developed  technique  both  in  the  casting,  the  designing  and  the 
chasing  of  the  metal,  but  also  a  fine  delicacy  and  judgment.  The 
effective  contrast  of  plain  and  ornamented  surfaces,  the  appreciation 
of  the  play  of  light  on  an  undecorated  area  and  the  necessity  for  a 
I  proper  balance  and  symmetry  in  ornament,  all  receive  their  due 
attention. 

With  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  there  arrives  a  reaction  from  the 
elaboration  of  decoration  prevalent  in  an  earlier  era  and  we  rejoice 
in  plainer  work  that  relies  for  its  dignity  on  beautiful  proportions, 
and  reflections  resulting  from  skilfully  planned  rims  and  mouldings. 
To  the  year  1800  belongs  an  oval  tray  bearing  the  cypher  and  cor- 
onet of  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  the  daughter  of  the  famous 
banker,  Burdett-Coutts.  The  pair  of  oval  salvers  belong  to  the  same 
year.  Unfortunately  a  great  many  fine  examples  in  plain  silver  must 
have  been  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the  hallmark,  unscrupulously 
conveyed  by  the  faker  to  more  elaborate 
but  probably  less  satisfying  specimens, 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  market  value 
of  the  latter. 

With  the  19th  Century  grew  the  applica- 
tion of  engraving,  chasing  and  what-not. 
Rococo  embellishments  took  the  place  of 
more  reticent  treatment  and  handles,  heavy 
with  scrolls  and  other  adornment,  took 
precedence  of  the  severer  finishes  conferred 
upon  the  trays.  Possibly  with  an  eye  to  pre- 
venting unsightly  scratches,  almost  the 
whole  surface  is  gradually  given  over  to 
lavish  engraving,  some  of  it  graceful,  much 
of  it  rather  lacking  in  significance.  Design- 
ers who  in  the  first  instance  had  been  sat- 
isfied to  work  out  a  simple  foliated  border, 
later  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  leave 
nothing  save  a  small  central  square  or  circle 
for  initials,  unadorned.  The  Victorian  Aye 
with  its  pomposity  and  love  of  an  ostenta- 
tion eloquent  of  commercial  prosperity  is 
on  us  and  speaks  from  the  silverplate  that 
betokens  bank-balances. 

The  introduction  of  Sheffield  Plate  in  the 
middle  of  the  19th  Century,  enabling  use  to 
be  made  of  a  base  of  copper  in 
conjunction  with  thin  sheet  silver, 
brought  the  "silver"  tea  tray  into 
the  homes  of  the  middle-classes 
while  it  also  enabled  the  upper 
classes  to  relegate  pewter  to  the 
kitchen  and  adopt  the  new  com- 
pound as  a  second-best  service  for 
everyday  use.  In  design  and  gen- 
eral treatment  salvers  and  trays  of 

niGHT  An  elaborately  chas- 
■^  etl  old  Irish  silver  gilt  tea 
tray,  made  in  Dublin  in  1802  by 
J.  Scott.  From  E.  Schmidt  &  Co. 


P-ELOW — A  very  important  old 
Georgian  silver  square  wait- 
er. London,  1735  by  Paul  Lam- 
erie.  Courtesy   James  Robinson 


Sheffield  Plate  followed  closely  on  those  of  silver  proper.  The  earlier 
specimens  are  often  tinned  on  the  base;  a  few  show  a  foundation  of 
wood.  The  later  examples  display  a  layer  of  silver  on  both  sides. 
Both  borderings  and  handles  are  commonly  cast  from  dies  and  at- 
tached to  the  body  by  means  of  lead.  Sometimes  the  joint  in  the 
handles,  cast  from  a  couple  of  dies,  is  patent  to  the  eye;  sometimes 
it  is  concealed  beneath  an  applied  ornament.  Borderings,  faithful 
to  the  silver  designs,  affect  the  gadroon  edge,  both  straight  and 
diagonal,  the  trail  of  vine-leaves  and  grapes,  the  simple  beading, 
the  twisted  coil. 

The  examples  given  herewith  of  trays  and  salver  in  Sheffield  Plate 
demonstrate  how  little  inferior  to  solid  silver  in  point  of  artistry 
was  this  material,  despite  the  fact  that  its  cost  at  the  time  was  some- 
thing like  one-fifth  as  much.  It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
19th  Century  that,  along  with  other  arts  and  crafts,  it  suffered  de- 
basement, declined  in  taste  and  lapsed  into  a  commercialism  that 
robbed  it  of  its  charm  and  merit. 

However,  so  lasting  is  the  beauty  of  the  old  Sheffield  that  it  still 
influences  the  art  of  the  finer  silversmiths. 
In  form  and  pattern,  it  has  a  distinguished 
quality  that  renders  it  appropriate  for  use 
in  the  more  elegant  periods  of  furnishing. 
The  epergne,  especially,  is  very  much  the 
mode  today.  It  is  most  often  used  for  a 
centerpiece  for  richly  set  tables.  A  low,  ob- 
long dish  is  fitted  into  the  top  section  and 
here  flowers  are  placed  in  a  Japanese  holder. 
The  smaller  perforated  dishes  are  filled  with 
nuts  and  confectionery.  So  that  the  epergne 
is  not  only  a  picturesque  piece  but  also 
saves  space  on  a  moderate-sized  table.  It  is 
usually  placed,  as  in  olden  times,  on  a  large 
circular  tray  with  small  raised  standards. 
Also,  at  every  hand  today  we  find  a  re- 
vival of  silver  trays — for  the  tea  table,  un- 
der the  roast  platter,  the  smaller  size  for 
celery  and  radishes,  the  small  circular  trays 
to  use  under  flower  jars,  the  long  slender 
ones  for  table  service,  everywhere,  where 
one  wishes  distinction.  The  trays  with 
handles  are  particularly  convenient  for  the 
tea  table  or  when  the  breakfast  is  carried 
to  one's  room. 

In  the  illustrations  for  this  article,  we 
have  shown  some  of  the  most  fa- 
mous antique  trays  in  England  and 
America. 

(Continued  on  page  87) 

TOP — A  pair  of  silver  salvers 
made  in  London  in  the  year 
1816,  by  William  Pitts,  with 
arms  of  Lord  Meysey-Thompson. 
Courtesy    Freeman    of    London 

DELOW  center — Silver  chased 
and  repoussee  salver,  center 
engraved  with  arms  of  Rokeby 
impaling  Danby.  It  carries  the 
London      hallmark      of      1664-5 

DELOW— Silver  "waiter,"  with 
*-*  cypher  of  initials  M.H.  by 
John  Tuite.  London  hallmark 
for  1727-8.  From  the  collection 
of    Sir    John    F.    Rotton,    K.    C. 
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Lea      his     Vtodi  rne       Decorators 


PHOTOGRAPHS   BY  MATTIE   EDWARDS  HEWITT 


Modern  Art  Charm  ingly  Fea- 
tured in  New  York  Apartment 


I  HL  new  Feeling  in  Decoration  Is  Shown 
in  these  Delightful  Rooms  in  the  Home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Lewisohn, 
Modified  to  Suit  American  Ideals  of 
Comfort,    Luxury   and    Modern    Beauty 
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THE  dining  room  in  the  home 
of    Mr.    and    Mr<.    Frederick 
»  Lewisohn    is   paneled   with    sap- 

phire hlue  mirrors  with  indi- 
rect lighting  behind  frosted 
glass  above  the  border.  The 
table  is  cream  lacquer  laid  in 
with  ?trips  of  aluminum,  self- 
illuminating  by  light  coming 
through  frosted  gla->  in  the 
center.  The  floor  is  pale  gre\ 
marble  and  the  chairs  are  metal 
upholstered  with  white  leather. 
Jean  Dumand  did  the  -creen  in 
dark  blue  and  metallic  lacquers 


[~  FIE  furniture  in  this  (harm- 
ing room  i-  upholstered  in 
Rodier  fabrics  and  (here  i- 
a  modern  desk  with  a  drop 
front  and  inlaid  border.  A 
modern  bookcase  stands  on 
either  side  of  the  desk  with 
a    -mailer    shelf    across    the    top 

■ind  amusing  glass  figures  an- 
on the  de-k.  There  is  a  chromium 
chair    upholstered     in     cream) 

while  leather  ami  the  curtain-, 
and    rug    are    modern    in    design 


. 
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« 


AT  one  end  of  the  living 
^"^  room  is  a  built-in  sola 
with  many  satin-covered 
cushions.  The  walls  in  this 
room  are  of  wood  fibre  paper 
in  a  soft  grey-beige,  woven 
in  the  effect  of  a  large  check- 
er board,  in  dark  and  light 
squares.  The  floors  are  of 
black  rubber,  waxed  to  a  dull 
lustre.  In  this  room  there 
is  a  modern  metal  cone- 
shaped  plant  stand.  Wall> 
and   floor   by   Lord   &  Taylor 


V,|RS.   Lewisohn's  bedroom 

'     is  all   in  tones  of  cream 

and  beige  with  the  exception 

of  a  painted  panel   by  Lattry, 

which  has  the  effect  of  a 
modernistic  grisaille  dec- 
oration. The  bed  is  a  deli- 
cate tone  of  hollj  wood,  the 
rug,  beige,  and  the  uphol- 
Btery,  rough-textured  Rodier 
fabric-.  Bedspreads  and  cur- 
tains  are    cream    leather   ap- 

pliqued    in   beige   and    brown 
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/\  Garden  on  one  Side  of  the  Home 
of   Mr.    and    Mrs.   Craig    Heberton 


THIS  charming  walled  garden  shows  Ipomaea 
'  trained  against  the  stucco  wall,  a  beautiful, 
bright-colored   tile  bench  and  the  massed  plant- 
ing  of   low   shrubs   and   vines   about   the   house 
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I  Continued  on  page  81) 


First     floor    plan    of    the 
Craig      Heberton      house 


Second  floor  plan  of  this 
Santa    Barbara    residence 


VA/ATERLILY  pool  in  the  Craig  Heberton  garden  at 

*    Montecito.  The  pool  is  bordered  with  stucco  which 

is   surrounded   by  tiles  and   beyond  that  a   box  border. 

There    are    many    brilliant    flowers    and    cactus    plants 


[)ATIO  of  the  garden  showing  the  magnificent  climb- 
ing   roses   that   reach   from    the   ground   up   over   the 
roof.  Tiles   cover  the  floor  and  the  furniture   is  uphol- 
stered  in  brilliant   colors.  The  jars  are  Spanish  pottery 
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The  Picnic  De  Luxe 

Arranged  in  the  Connecticut  Woods  by  Elizabeth  Lounsbery 


» 


An  Outdoor  Motor  Luncheon  in  the  Modern  Manner 


THIS  Pierce-Arrow  Le  Baron  is  a  convertible,  five  passenger 
sedan  in  mechanigue  gray  with  stainless  steel  wheels  and  hard- 
ware. Luncheon  is  served  on  a  Handy  table,  that  folds  up  suitcase 
size  and  has  four  attached  seats.  There  is  also  a  folding  chair 
strung  with  snow-shoe  gut,  green  and  yellow  Beetleware  accessories 


from  the  striped  picnic  case,  and  silver-plated  thermos  beverage 
shaker.  Cold  food  has  been  chilled  in  a  refrigerator  basket,  and 
special  food  jars  keep  the  hot  dishes  palatable.  These  were  found 
at  Abercrombie  &  Fitch's,  the  hand  blocked  linen  cloth  with  autumn 
leaves  and  napkins,  so  appropriate  outdoors,  at  B.  Altman  &  Co. 
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SHOULD  a  certain,  not  unknown, 
banker  happen  to  read  this,  he  will 
possibly  recall  admiring  the  service 
plates  owned  by  one  of  his  friends;  he 
may  also  call  to  mind  being  told  that 
the  decorations  were  pate-sur-pate  and 
the  explanation  of  the  method  by  which 
this  beautiful  work  was  accomplished. 
And  how,  after  hearing  this,  he  re- 
marked, "Why  anyone  with  artistic  skill 
could  do  that,"  which  remark  really 
suggested  the  following  story  of  what  is 
unquestionably  the  most  delicate  of  the 
many  forms  of  porcelain  decoration. 

Curiously  enough,  it  is  the  least  un- 
derstood <>!  any,  nor  has  it  ever  attracted 
those  whose  artistic  talents  would  permit 
them  to  achieve  the  splendid  transparent 
reliefs,  which  make  for  its  beauty.  Yet 
one  who  has  a  certain  knowledge  of 
drawing  combined  with  skill  in  usingthe 
sculptor's  i  hisel  might  well  devote  atten- 
tion to  Pi  paste  on  paste) 
(I  !<  oration,  il  with  this  article. 
.  [ts  "'''  obvious  and  will  become  more  so 

after  the  pro ;r  of  producing  it  is  explained;  for 

while  the  ta  hni<  al  I  the  arts,  as  a  rule,  maj  be  somewhat 

dull  reading,  in  this  ii  |      ipea]  to  both  those 

aspiring  to  coi  e  art  and  to  those  interested  in  interior 

decoration.  Becau  e  tl  hi,  vemenl  of  this  modern 

art  brings  the  reward  ol  i  eauty  to  the  artist  and.  from  a  deco- 
rative point  of  view,  com  ilor  with 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  understo  the  reliefs  are 

in  no  way  related  to  the  mold^  made  by 

Turner,  X'eale,  Adams  and  oth  irlier;  the 

difference  being  that  while  the  '■  ur,    arequite 

opaque,  those  of  pate-sur-pate  are  I  ,;  and  consequent- 

ly permit  the  darker  tones  of  the  bai  id  to  show  through 

thus  producing  a  remarkable  effect  of  pet  pe<  tive  and  shading! 


The  Beauty  of  Solon  Ware: 
A  Decorative  and  Quaint  Art 

Touching  Upon  a  Little  Known  Art  Which 

May   Be    Used    to    Produce    Decorations    of 

Exquisite  Loveliness 

By    tDWARD   YVENHAM 


The  following  description  of  the  process  intentionally  deals  with  the 
minor  details,  as  we  have  always  thought  that  once  it  was  brought  to  more 
general  notice,  this  splendid  art  would  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 
Further,  it  is  one  that  might  well  be  practised  in  the  home  and  even  if  the 
first  attempts  do  not  result  in  the  hoped  for  success,  later  efforts  will  bring 
those  rewards  which,  as  our  old  copy-books  tell  us,  come  from  patience, 
practice  and  perseverance. 

Like  most  of  the  other  works  of  beauty  which  form  part  of  our  modern 
homes,  pate-sur-pate  was  first  inspired  by  the  art  of  the  Orient;  the  original 
source  of  this  inspiration  being  a  Chinese  celadon  green  vase  decorated  with 
heavily  embossed  flowers,  which  was  in  the  museum  at  Sevres.  We  will  not 
here  touch  on  the  many  experiments  which  the  Sevres  artists  undertook 
before  finally  reaching  the  goal  of  success.  Rather,  we  will  tell  the  story  of 
Marc  Louis  Solon,  who,  at  first  a  mere  amateur,  eventually  brought  the 
pate-sur-pate  to  the  height  of  its  perfection.  In  fact,  at  the  present  time,  in 
England,  this  form  of  porcelain  decoration  is  known  as  Solon  ware. 

Solon  was  familiar  with  and  an  admirer  of  the  Chinese  celadon  vase  in 
the  Sevres  Museum  and  in  about  1860,  he  attempted  to  reproduce  the 
embossed  form  of  ornamentation  by  painting  clay  on  a  porcelain  body. 
Unfortunately  the  painted  clay  peeled  off  after  it  was  dry  and  he  then  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  leaving  a  certain  amount  of  dampness  in  the  body  of  the 
vase  to  which  he  applied  the  decoration.  In  this  way,  he  succeeded  in  producing 
no  few  fine  examples,  but  he  later  evolved  the  method  which  will  now  be  de- 
scribed and  which  maybe  used  by  anyone  who  has  the  necessary  artistic  ability. 

In  speaking  of  his  final  process,  Solon 
remarks,  "Its  simplicity  may  induce  artists 
and  amateurs  to  give  it  a  trial."  And  sim- 
ple it  is,  because  no  elaborate  mechanical 
contrivances  are  necessary,  the  only  requi- 
sites being  a  few  brushes  and  some  suitable 
tools  for  modeling  and  sharpening  the  out- 


All  illustrations  except  two  noted 
arc    from    Meukin    and    Ridgway 


\l>o\( — \  finely  modeled 
plaque  of  iliis  exquisite  pot- 
terj  by  V.  Berks,  one  of 
Marc    Louis    Solon's    pupils 


Top  Excellent  chisel  work 
is  apparent  with  llie  hands 
and  other  features  of  those 
figures  and  basket  of  fruit. 
Van      Bridle     Art     Pottery 


Right     Painted    and    carved 

on  a  peacock  blue  ground, 
the  decorative  panel  of  this 
vase  might  well  serve  as  a 
model     for     amateur     artists 
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line  of  the  clay  decorations.  The  actual  vase,  plaque  or  other  object  selected 
can  be  made  at  any  pottery  of  semi-porcelain,  colored  with  oxides  to  insure 
the  blue  or  other  dark  background  for  the  white  figures;  also  it  can  there 
be  passed  through  what  is  known  as  the  ''muffle  kiln''  to  make  it  sufficiently 
hard  to  permit  its  being  handled. 

One  very  important  point  is  in  connection  with  the  "paint."  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  clay  for  this  should  be  of  the  same  character  as  that  of 
Ikhich  the  vase  or  plaque  is  made.  This  clay  may,  of  course,  be  procured 
from  the  china  factory  and  should  be  diluted  with  water  and  worked  care- 
fully until  it  is  a  fairly  thick  batter  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  "slip." 
The  outline  or  the  ornamental  design,  figures  and  trees  for  example,  is  then 
sketched  on  the  surface  and  painted  with  the  diluted  clay. 

This  first  coat  of  clay  having  been  left  to  become  thoroughly  dry,  lay  on 
another  coat  with  the  brush;  then  give  that  time  to  dry  and  paint  on  yet 
another  coat,  continuing  this  painting  and  drying  process  until  the  desired 
thickness  is  "built  up."  Always  remembering  that  each  application  of  diluted 
clay  must  be  allowed  to  become  quite  dry  before  the  next  coat  is  painted 
on;  otherwise  the  clay  will  crack  and  peel  off.  Another  point  calling  for 
attention  is  this:  the  eventual  light  and  shade  of  the  finished  decoration 
is  dependent  upon  allowing  the  darker  color  of  the  ground  to  show  in  vary- 
ing degrees  through  the  transparent  clay  of  the  "painted  on"  figures  and 
for  this  reason  the  clay  should  be  applied  more  lightly  in  certain  parts. 

When  the  clay  has  been  laid  on  to  produce  a  quite  low  relief  and  the 
last  coat  thoroughly  dried,  there  is  a  more  or  less  crudely  shaped  design  in 
white.  The  paint  brushes  are  now  replaced  by  the  carver's  chisels  and  the 
artist  proceeds  to  model  the  various  details  of  the  subject  and  endow  the 
figures  with  that  life-like  appearance  which  is  more  remarkable  with  pate- 
sur-pate  than  with  any  other  art.  And  the  accompanying  illustrations  will 
dispose  of  any  suggestion  that  this  assertion  is  in  any  way  an  exaggeration. 

One  piece  of  advice  to  the  amateur  is,  do  not  hurry.  The  work  is  far 
more  interesting  and  the  results  more  satisfactory  if  the  modeling  and  carv- 
ing are  done  slowly;  further  the  unbaked  clay  may  be  worked  on  at  any 
time  until  the  actual  figures  are  completed,  after  which  it  has  to  be  fired  in 
a  kiln  which  causes  it  to  assume  that  delightful  transparency.  Further,  in 
using  the  chisels,  the  minor  details  should  be  well  sharpened  and  where 
necessary  heightened  by  touches  of  the  "slip"  added  with  the  brush. 
The  purpose  of  this  is  to  slightly  exaggerate  the  actual  details  and  so  in- 
sure a  perfect  clearness  of  outline  after  the  glaze  is  applied  over  the 
finished  design. 

This  advice  is  not  purely  theoretical,  because  while  the  least  of  this 
writer's  attributes  is  skill  with  a  brush  or  chisel,  he  nonetheless  essayed  to 
emulate  the  work  of  Marc  Solon.  And  by  exercising  the  necessary  patience 
and  following  the  direction,  the  results  of  those  efforts,  if  not  works  of  high 
art,  were  at  least  conclusive  proof  of  what 
might  be  accomplished  by  anyone  gifted  with 
a  little  patience  and  artistic  talent.  This  pro- 
cess as  a  means  of  decoration  offers  no  few 
advantages  to  the  beginner  especially  in  con- 
nection  with   those  errors  which  are  apt  to 


Above — Cups  and  saucers 
and  other  tableware  are 
now  being  ornamented  with 
pate-sur-pate  subjects,  im- 
mensely   decorative    results 


Top— The  little  cupid  fig- 
ures on  this  plaque  show 
exquisitely  fine  carving  of 
the  painted  clay.  The  stream 
illustrates  the  lighter  brush 
work  for  shaded  effects. 
Van     Briggle    Art    Pottery 


Left — A  covered  vase  made 
by  Solon  of  peacock  blue 
with  gold  handles.  There  is 
gold  leaf  decoration  and 
print     on    cover    and    base 


occur  in  carving.  For  example,  in  carving  stone  or  marble, 
once  the  cutting  is  done  it  cannot  be  changed.  But  should  the 
painter-sculptor  of  pate-sur-pate  allow  his  tool  to  slip  and  de- 
stroy the  nose;  or  should  he  bestow  eyes  on  a  goddess  which 
entirely  spoil  her  beauty;  or  shape  the  body  of  Cupid  as  to 
cause  the  little  god  of  love  to  appear  in  need  of  a  hearty 
meal;  all  such  errors  are  easily  remedied.  The  sculptor  has 
only  to  repaint  the  "mistakes"  and  after  the  new  clay  is  dry 
re-carve  it  in  a  more  pleasing  manner. 

It  might  perhaps  be  thought  from  the  foregoing  that  this 
decoration  was  suitable  only  for  vases  and  other  ornamental 
objects.  But  while  Marc  Solon  concentrated  his  splendid  art 
upon  ornamental  pieces  during  the  time  he  worked  at  the 
Minton,  Staffordshire,  pottery,  the  small  school  of  artists 
who  carried  on  his  work  have  in  late  years  applied  it  to  what 
we  might  term  useful  ware.  With  the  result  that  today,  cups 
and  saucers,  service  plates  and  other  tableware  are  orna- 
mented with  the  charming  little  figures  in  low  relief,  painted 
and  carved,  on  dark  blue  and  other  ground  colors.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  illustrations,  the  subjects  applied  to  tableware 
are  in  the  form  of  panels  on  the  rim  of  plates  and  medallions 
on  cups  and  saucers.  And  the  perfect  delineation  of  the 
(Contiiutcd  on  page  82) 
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its  first  placing  does  not  seem  to  produce 
the  favorable  effect  desired. 

It  is  also  a  form  of  decoration  that 
affords  surprising  variety.  And  this  va- 
riety is  not  restricted  to  the  matter  of 
color  alone,  but  includes  shape,  size,  de- 
sign, quality,  and  finish — each  in  turn 
may  show  an  extensive  diversity.  I 

The  more  familiar  kind  of  garden  pot- 
tery takes  the  form  of  pots  and  jars  for 
holding  growing  plants.  Made  of  burned 
clay,  such  plant  containers  were  formerly 
of  more  or  less  stereotyped  shapes  and 
styles,  intended  chiefly  for  practical  pur- 
poses and  almost  invariably  terra  cotta 
in  color.  While  the  same  style  and  color- 
ing still  remains  much  in  use,  there  has 
been  developed  also  a  somewhat  new 
idea  ~in  pottery  of  this  kind.  It  is  now 
made  in  quite  an  assortment  of  shapes 
and  sizes  and  in  a  great  variety  of  colors. 
Particularly  attractive  are  such  colors  as 
orange,  golden  yellow,  deep  blue,  bright 
green,  scarlet  and  purple.  Incidentally, 
it  is  through  the  use  of  paint  that  such 
coloring  is  achieved,  for  the  ware  or- 
dinarily comes  from  the  kiln  in  the  fa- 
miliar terra  cotta  shade.  As  a  result  of 
greater  variation  in  moulding  and  paint- 
ing, such  pottery,  while  remaining  a 
utility  in  the  sense  that  it  is  used  for 
holding  plants,  has  come  to  be  highly 
decorative. 

However,  the  recently  awakened  de- 
mand for  garden  ornaments  of  this 
character  has  brought  forth  another  in- 
novation— or  adaptation — in  decorative 
outdoor  pottery.  This  is  the  garden  vase. 
It  is  so  termed  because  it  duplicates  the 


THE  front  entrance  of  the  home  of  Alonzo 

'  E.  Fischer,  Beverly  Hills,  is  featured  by 

a   circular   tower   and   at  either   side   of  thef 

arched    doorway   is    a    rough   textured   vase, 

shading  from  dark  red  base  to  olive  green 


SPECIALLY  artistic  stairway  planning  in 
*■*  the  home  of  I.  Eisner,  Los  Angeles.  The 
plants,  in  low,  decorated  pots,  combine  hap- 
pily with  flagstone  steps  and  white  cement 
walk.  Gordon  B.  Kaufman,  architect.  Paul 
G.     Thiene,     was     the     landscape     architect 


Decorative  Pottery  for 
Entrance,  Garden  and  Porch 

Pottery  in  Classic  Forms  ami  Brilliant  Colors 
Is  the  In  ten  sting  Decorative  Not<  This  Summer 
in    the    Largi     as    Well    as    the    Small    Cardens 

By  CHARLES  ALMA  BYERS 


THE  craze  foi  color  today  extends  beyond  the  home,  even  the  Modernistic 
one,  out  to  thi  pon  ii,  thi  house  entrance  and  into  the  garden.  Outside  the 
house  thi'  mm'  mi  color  i-  incn  brought  about  by  the  considerable 

VOgue  for  decorative  garden  potter)  and  vases  are  now  to 

he  had  in  an  immense  variety  of  brilliant  colors  as  well  as  in  interesting  color 
combinations.  Indeed,  pottery  seems  to  ,    m  giving  to  the 

ground  of  the   home  those  delightfull)    imexpei  much   desired  notes  of 

color. 

Garden  pottery  commends  itself  to  i  u  on  for  exterior  decoration  from 

several  angles.  Not   the  least  engag  the  facts  thai   it  is  easy  to 

employ,  productive  of  quick  results,  and  iratively  inexpensive.  One  point 

particularly  in  its  favor  is  that  it  is  readily  moved  from  one  spot  to  another,  if 
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general  lines  of  the  common  flower  vase,  al- 
though usually  on  a  much  larger  scale.  But  in- 
stead of  being  used  for  holding  either  cut  flowers 
or  a  living  plant,  its  purpose  is  purely  decora- 
tive. Occasionally,  it  is  true,  it  may  be  utilized 
as  a  container  for  some  delicate  vining  plant. 
which  is  allowed  to  flow  down  over  its  sides  in 
||ght  and  graceful  festooning,  but  in  most  in- 
stances it  remains  empty. 

In  shapes  and  sizes,  these  garden  vases  cover 
a  particularly  wide  range.  Some  are  tall  and 
comparatively  slender:  others  are  tall  with 
gracefully  bulging  sides,  and  still  others  are  low 
and  squat.  Some  have  either  one  or  a  pair  of 
handles  and  many  are  without.  Some  suggest, 
in  design,  an  Egyptian  water  bottle:  others  are 
patterned  after  a  Grecian  urn,  and  still  others 
have  the  lines  of  a  Mexican  olla.  Indeed,  the 
range  of  possibilities  in  shape  and  design  seems 
limitless.  And,  as  for  sizes,  the  variation  extends 
all  the  way  from  vases  a  foot  or  so  in  height  to 
others  that  may  be  as  much  as  four  or  more  feet 
high,  while  in  maximum  diameter  some  are  as 
great  as  two  feet. 

A  few  of  these  garden  vases  are  of  cement  but 
the  majority  are  a  true  pottery  product — made 
of  pottery  clay  and  fired  in  the  usual  way.  The 
former  kind  is  commonly  of  rather  rough  tex- 
ture, but  the  latter,  while  sometimes  more  or 
less  porous,  will  frequently  have  an  especially 
smooth  finish.  Those  of  cement  or  like  composi- 
tion are  occasionally  colored  or  tinted  in  the 
making,  by  means  of  mineral  pigments  mixed 
into  the  moulding  material,  but  in  most  cases 
these  vases  receive  their  coloring  from  a  coat  of 
paint  after  coming  from  the  moulds.  Much  of 
the  burned  clay  kind  also  is  painted,  but  the 
better  Oracle  will  have  the  colors  burned  in  by 
the  glazing  process.  Naturally,  these  glazed 
vases  are  the  best  and  the  most  prized,  some  of 
them  being  finished  almost  as  exquisitely  as  fine 
porcelains. 

These  garden  vases  may  be  had  in  practically 
any  shade  of  color  that  can  be  desired.  There 
are  bright  greens,  and  dull  greens,  the  solid  tur- 
quoise and  the  matrix-shaded  turquoise,  olive 
green,  royal  blue  and  various  other  blues, 
browns  of  all  kinds,  mustard  color,  bright  orange 
and  burnt  orange,  light  yellow  and  golden  yel- 
low, red,  scarlet,  maroon,  wine,  lavender,  orchid. 
and  many  others.  Some,  also,  are  in  two  or  more 
colors  or  tints  combined;  orange  and  orchid, 
orange  and  black,  yellow  and  green,  wine  and 
scarlet,  mustard  and  burnt  orange.  Some*  of 
these  color  combinations  are  carried  out  in 
mottled  or  clouded  blendings  and  others  in  more 
or  less  conventional  pattern  or  border  effects. 
Then,  too,  the  larger  vases  of  cement  manufac- 
ture will  occasionally  be  decorated  with  tiny 
squares  of  art  tile,  in  various  colors. 

Effective  locations  for  such  ornaments  are 
easily  found  about  the  modern  home.  The  front 
entrance,  especially  if  it  seems  at  all  plain  or 
commonplace,  affords  a  particularly  favored  lo- 
cation for  a  pair  of  the  vases.  Beside  garden 
gates,  or  at  the  foot  of  steps,  they  give  emphasis. 


I~OP — The  tall  vase  beside  the  entrance  of  the  Bev- 
erly Hills  home  of  W.  H.  Lyman,  Jr.,  is  cement 
composition  in  pale  green,  decorated  with  narrow 
borders  of  small  square  insets  of  tile.  Effective  for 
flowery     branches.     H.     Vernon     George,     architect 


RENTER — Charm  is  given  to  the  front  entrance  of 
the   California  home  of  Aleck  Curlett,  architect, 

hv 


dv  a 


anted    pots.    John    Finken,    landscape    architect 


DIGHT — At  the  wrought-iron  gateway  of  the  H.  T. 
v  Clark  home,  Beverly  Hills,  is  a  large,  royal  blue 
vase,  against  white  stucco  background.  Blossoming 
vines  would  look  well  here.  Elwood  G.  Houseman, 
arch.      Beverly     Hills     Nursery,     landscape     arch- 
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Present-Day  Uses  For  Old  Snuff  Boxes 

These    Survivors    of    the    Early    Snuff-Takers    Are    Today    Being    Used    on 
Dressing  Tables,  as  Stamp-boxes,  on  Desks  and  as  Cigarette  and  Vanity  Cases 

By  CHARLES  STUART 


MANY  objects  popular  among  le  beau 
monde  of  bygone  generations  are  to- 
day being  used  for  purposes  entirely 
different  to  those  for  which  they  were  origi- 
nally intended.  This  is  especially  so  with  the 
various  articles  which  had  a  more  personal 
association  with  the  former  owners  and  which 
for  that  reason  have  carried  with  them  an 
aura  of  romance.  Nor,  apart  from  the  now 
rare  toilet  services,  are  any  more  roman- 
tic than  the  numerous  types  of  small  boxes 
once  used  for  holding  snuff,  which,  inci- 
dently,  was  indulged  in  as  much  by  the 
crinolined  ladies  as  by  the  beknickered  gal- 
lants. 

These  beautiful  boxes  have  a  further 
interest,  because  they  resulted  from  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  fashion  or,  perhaps  snuff- 
taking  should  be  called  a  habit  and  a  not  too 
pleasant  one  at  that.  A  habit  that  the  white 
races  had  acquired  from  an  uncivilized 
people  and  one  directly  traceable  to  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Columbus. 

To  follow  the  story  of  tobacco,  and  snuff 
is  merely  powdered  tobacco,  is  to  retrace  the 
path  of  the  past  to  the  time  when  Columbus 
first  landed  in  Cuba,  in  1492,  and  discovered 
that  the  soothing  leaf  was  in  common  use 
among  the  natives.  But  it  was  not  until  about 
1560  that  it  was  introduced  to  Europe  where 
smoking  became  popular  first  in  Spain  and 
France;  the  man  who  introduced  it  to  France 
being  Jean  Nicot,  from  whose  name  we  have 
the  word  "nicotine".  Twenty  years  later, 
Ralph  Lane,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  took 
tobacco  and  pipes  to  England  and  presented 


K  i  (1  n  e  y  -  s  h  a  p  e  d 
desk,  on  which  are 
placed  two  rare  old 
snuff  hoxes  used  in 
modern  times  for 
holdin;;  stamps  and 
cigarettes.  Vernay's 


them  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose  name  has 
always  been  closely  connected  with  tobacco. 

There  is  a  pretty  legend,  regarding  tobac- 
co, surviving  among  the  Indians  of  the  South- 
west. This  tells  of  an  Indian  Princess  who 
was  so  lacking  attraction  that  no  man  would 
notice  her.  So  she  prayed  to  the  gods 
that  the  earth  might  open  and  swallow  her 
and  that  she  would  rise  again,  beautiful 
and  desired  by  men;  and  the  legend  says 
she  rose  from  the  earth  as  the  tobacco 
plant. 

These  historical  references  may  not  seem 
to  have  any  direct  link  with  the  present-day 
uses  of  early  snuff-boxes,  but  they  are  of 
interest  as  leading  up  to  the  custom  of  grind- 
ing the  tobacco  leaf  and  sniffing  it  into  the 
nostrils,  a  habit  which  followed  sometime 
after  smoking  tobacco  had  become  general. 
And  the  popularity  of  taking  snuff  grew 
apace  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  when  the  English  navy  captured  huge 
quantities  which  were  sold  to  the  public. 
After  that  time,  snuff  was  obtainable  in  pow- 
dered form,  but  previously  it  had  been  usual 
to  carry  a  grater  on  which  the  dried  and 
tightly  bound  rolls  of  tobacco  leaf,  known  as 
carottes,  were  rubbed. 

When  one  of  these  little  boxes  adorns  a 
dressing  table,  it  is  pleasant  to  conjecture 
as  to  the  original  owner,  perhaps  some  be- 
wigged  personage  of  the  Georgian  days  or  a 
fair  snuff-taking  favorite  of  one  of  the  French 
Louis.  Today,  it  is  a  miniature  jewel  casket 
for  rings  and  other  small  pieces  of  jewellery; 
possibly  it  is  accompanied  by  another  beau- 
tiful box  now  used  as  a  receptacle  for  the 
essential  powder;  also  the  rectangular  type 
become  convenient  cigarette-cases  or  port- 
able vanity-cases,  while  one  of  the   manv 


shapes  are  often  found  on  modern  desks  as 
stamp  boxes. 

So  far  as  English  snuff-boxes  are  con- 
cerned, it  must  be  said  that  with  few  excep- 
tions they  do  not  compare  with  the  far  more 
magnificent  conceptions  of  the  French 
artists;  nor  is  it  an  exaggeration  to  speak  of 
the  men  who  designed  these  bibelots  as 
artists  because  many  of  the  decorations  are 
worthy  a  place  among  the  highest  forms  of 
art.  The  remarkable  variation  in  the  style 
allows  the  boxes  to  be  classified  into  several 
groups.  Those  made  in  England  are  gener- 
ally plain  or  embossed  and  engraved  silver, 
sometimes  with  a  painted  miniature  inset  in- 
side the  lid,  most  of  them  displaying  a  quiet 
respectability. 

But  with  the  French  boxes,  there  is  poetry, 
color,  romance  and  an  extravagance  in  keep- 
ing with  the  prodigality  of  the  old  French 
aristocrats.  Also,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
snuff-boxes  were,  for  centuries,  used  as  gifts, 
and  when  presented  to  a  woman  they  not  in- 
frequently conveyed  the  sentiment  of  the 
giver  by  some  subtle  suggestion  in  the  decora- 
tion. Perhaps  our  modern  slogan,  "Say  it 
with  flowers"  may  originally  have  been, 
"Let  a  snuff-box  tell  thy  love." 

To  revive  an  expression  in  use  when  ladies 
indulged  in  snuff,  "  'Twere  not  seemly"  in 
our  time  that  beauty  be  marred  by  what 
one  early  American  aptly  described  as,  "the 
filthy  physick  hanging  to  the  lips"  of  a  wo- 
man. But  we  may  be  grateful  that  it  was 
once  a  fashionable  custom  among  the  fair 
sex,  otherwise  it  is  doubtful  whether  many 
of  the  little  boxes,  now  on  the  dressing-tables 
of  boudoirs  and  in  other  rooms  of  modern 
homes  would  have  been  designed.  Dainty  and 
fastidious  as  the  old  French  gallants  may 
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have  been,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
such  elaborate  snuff-boxes  would  have  been 
made  for  them  unless  inspired  by  the  love 
of  a  lady  and  a  desire  to  express  that  af- 
fection by  an  extravagant  personal  gift. 

Where  the  English  were,  as  a  rule,  satisfied 
^vith  the  less  expensive  silver,  most  of  the 
prench  snuff-boxes  are  of  gold  made  mag- 
nificent    by    diamonds,    pearls    and    other 


Top — Antique    English    silver    snuff   box 
convenient    u>    place    <>n    desk    or    little 
table.  J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Co. 
Bottom     Silver  engraved   snuff  box   with 

nuer   of   richly    carved   jade,   convenient 
for  pen?  or  stamp-.  Freeman  of  London 

precious  stones  and  miniature  paintings  on 
enamel,  ivory,  or  skin.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  more  costly  boxes  were 
unknown  in  England,  because  several  of  the 
elaborate  styles  have  been  brought  to  Amer- 
ica in  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

We  remember  seeing  one  English 
snuff-box  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  shop  which 
Was  presented  to  a  French  Count  by 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  in   1830,  and  it 


Beginning  at  the  upper  right  band  corner 
the  lovelj  antique  Bnuff  boxes  are  as  fol- 
low s: 

Carved  jade  cover  st-t  on  .i  silver  box. 
Freeman  of  London 
Beautifully  engraved  silver  -milT  lm\ 
.•.i-il>    converted    into    a    cigarette 
ease.   S.   Wyler 

Richly    engraved    snuff    box    Bet 
with  precious  stones,  conveni- 
ent   for   cigarette?.    S.    Wyler 
English  snuff  box  engraved 
and  painted  to  use  as  a  lit- 
tle jewel  case.   Crichton 
English  silver  snuff  box 
convenient  on  a  desk 
for  pens  or  stamp?. 
J-  E.  Caldwell 
Enameled    snuff 
box  M  itli  >ilver 
trimming 
deep  enough 
for    jew  el 
ca-ket.  J. 

E.  Ca  Id- 


was  one  well  worth  describing  as  illustrating 
the  several  arts  entering  into  the  important 
examples  of  both  England  and  France.  This 
particular  box  was  solid  gold,  enameled  and 
inset  with  precious  stones,  the  seal  of  the 
Sultan  appearing  in  tiny  pearls  on  the  lid. 
On  either  side  of  the  seal  was  a  miniature 
bouquet  of  flowers  composed  of  rubies,  emer- 
alds and  sapphires  with  a  wide  border  of 
painted  blossoms  on  a  light  cream  enameled 
background;  the  sides  were  painted  with 
tiny  views  while  on  the  inside  of  the  lid 
was  a  miniature  painting  of  the  Bos- 
phorus. 

In   the   use  of  antiques  with  present 
day   schemes   of   decoration,   no   little 
attention  is  devoted  to  seeking  smal- 
ler   objects    as    "spots"    of   colour 
Porcelain  and  similar  ornaments, 
like  the  drapes  and  fabrics,  are 
a  natural  medium   for  the  in- 
troduction of  brightness,  but 
a    more    intimate   charm    is 
brought    to    such    as    bed- 
rooms,     boudoirs      and 
other  small   rooms  by 
the  addition  of  these 
small    boxes    which 
are  beautiful  and 
may  well  become 
useful,  besides 
having     cer- 
tain histori- 
cal associ- 
a  t  i  o  n  s  . 


tries,  even  if  the 
latter   copied 
those  made  by 
the  French 
artists. 


Nor,    for 
that  matter, 
if  perhaps  re- 
garded as  suit- 
able to  the  more 
feminine   interiors, 
is  any  male  averse 
to  seeing  one  or  two 
on  the  desk  or  table  in 
the  library.  In  fact,  we 
can     recall     one     library 
where     one     of     these     rec- 
tangular snuff-boxes,   filled 
with     cigarettes,     was     to     be 
found  on   three  separate  tabou- 
rets, each  by  a  comfortable  chair. 
There     are     in     America,     several 
important     collections     of     different 
types    of    small    boxes    typical    of    the 
styles    once    popular    in    the    European 
countries   and   for   long   it  was   the   prac- 
tice to  place  them  on  the  shelves  of  cabi- 
nets.    Some    collectors    still    protect    their 
specimens  in  this  manner  but  with  the  in- 
creased interest  displayed  by  women  in  an- 
tiques, the  contents  of  many  a  cabinet  have 
been  "dispersed"  and  are  now  found  in  vari- 
ous rooms  throughout  the  house. 

Though  the  French  snuff-boxes  are  doubt- 
less more  numerous  and  elaborate,  similarly 
fine  work  was  not  unknown  in  other  coun- 


It  would  be 
possible      t  o 
enumeratehere 
many      mediums 
employed  in  mak- 
ing the  actual  boxes 
which     were     later 
adorned    with    applied 
decoration;  and  the  fact 
that  examples  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  Europe  have 
appeared    in    America    quite 
recently    goes    to    prove    that 
they  are  far  more  easily  obtain- 
able than  is  popularly  supposed. 
Tortoiseshell    with     a     painted 
miniature  applied  to  the  top  of  the 
lid  under  glass  and  bronzed  inset  with 
topaz  and  amethyst  were  among  the 
less  ornate  types,  but  they  are  equally 
colorful.   One   of   tortoiseshell   which   we 
saw    some    time    ago    had    a   particularly 
brilliant   scene,   the   central   figure   being   a 
stately  young  woman  wearing  a  white  dress 
and   a   large   straw   hat,   while    seated   and 
kissing  the  lady's  hand  was  a  man  in  a  black 
coat  and  bright  red  waistcoat,  other  colour 
being  introduced   by  the   figure  of  an   old 
woman  dressed  in  red.  Nor  can  we  think  that 
this  box  was  of  French  origin  for  surely  no 
Gallic  artist  would  depict  a  man  kissing  a 
lady's  hand,  the  while  he  remained  seated. 
One  method  of  producing  a  colorful  box 
without  employing  either  enamel  or  a  painted 
scene  was  to  fashion  the  box  itself  of  agate 
or  similarly  variegated  stone  and  to  apply 
chased  gold  to  the  surface.  The  gold  would 
be  in  the  form  of  birds,  flowers  and  foliage 
with  scrolls,  and  while  applied  to  both  the 
top  and  the  sides  the  metal  would  be  pierced 
so  that  the  stone  became  a  background  to 
the  ornamental  motifs.  Often  too,  with  boxes 
of  this  type  certain  of  the  decorations  on  the 
lid,  such  as  the  birds,  would  be  inset  with 
innumerable  small  diamonds  or  other  pre- 
cious stones. 

Where  a  box  is  of  gold  but  lacks  the 
enamel,  the  entire  surface  is  almost  invari- 
ably chased  and  embossed  with  some  intri- 
cate design,  a  small  panel  showing  a  classic 
subject  in  the  centre  of  the  lid.  But  color 
is  obtained  by  inserting  turquoise,  rubies, 
and  other  stones  which  gain  an  added  bril- 
liance against  the  gold. 

It  would  be  possible  to  quote  many  other 
combinations  of  the  arts  of  the  goldsmith, 
the  jeweller,  the  painter  and  the  enamelist  as 
expressed  in  these  boxes;  for  all  are  beautiful 
and  all  tend  to  arouse  that  enthusiasm 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  GOTTSCHO 


' 


Rambling   Stone 
House  with  Plan- 
tation Colonial 
Entrance 


The  Roof  of  Tin's  Charmingly 
Elegant  Home  Is  Lndowici  Tiles 
and  the  Trim  Throughout  Is 
Limestone.  The  Fieldstone  Used 
in  Construction  Is  Heavily 
Parged,    Very     Rich     in     Finish 


Pea  body,  Wilson  &  Brown, 
Architects 
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THIS  delightful  place  at 
'  Port  Chester,  New  York, 
if  the  home  of  Mr.  anil  Mrs. 
Samuel  L.  Fuller.  In  the  pic- 
ture left,  the  front  entrance 
is  shown  through  massive 
Doric  columns,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  finest  of  the 
Colonial  mansions  in  the 
South.  The  quality  of  this 
home  is  one  of  simplicity  yet 
great     elegance     throughout 


L-IERE  we  have  a  view  of 

'  '  the  living  room  fireplace 
set  between  high  Georgian 
windows.  The  fireplace  is  an- 
tique stone  and  over  it  is  a 
soft-colored  triptich,  the  only 
decoration  on  the  chimney 
breast  except  a  wrought 
iron    sconce    on    either    side 


THE  library  is  done  w  ithal- 
'  most  severe  simplicity.  The 
walls  are  paneled  in  walnut 
and  the  floor  i>  oak.  The 
chairs  are  antique  ami  richly 
upholstered.  The  hooks  an- 
attractively  inset  in  the  wall- 
paneling,  finished  with  semi- 
circular arches  in  which  arc 
pieces    of    antique    sculpture 


■"HE  woodwork  in  the  din- 

'  ing  room  is  painted 
throughout  and  a  one-toned 
dark  velvet  rug  covers  the 
floor.  The  windows  in  this 
room  are  deeply  inset  and 
the  frame  work  ends  in  a 
wide  window  seat.  Through 
every  window  is  shown  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  garden. 
The  furniture  is  antique  Eng- 
lish with  rich  old  upholstery 


%/IEW  of  the  Fuller  house 
'  from  the  east  shows  (left) 
the  garden  on  lower  level. 
The  turf  pathway  which  leads 
up  to  the  steps  is  richly 
planted  with  herbaceous  bor- 
ders, the  flowers  and  shrubs 
in  harmony  with  the  field- 
stone  and  limestone  finish  of 
the  house.  This  gives  an  ad- 
mirable idea  of  the  really 
fine    architectural    treatment 
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Windsor  Chairs  in  Country  Homes 


By  HENRY  BRANSCOMBE 


This  chair  retains  the  saddle  seat 
and  half-circular  crinoline  stretcher 
which  we  associate  with  the  Wind- 
sor type.  Courtesy  Palmer  &  Embury 


WITH  the  noise  and  turmoil  of 
modern  city  life  becoming  ever 
greater,  more  and  more  people 
are  seeking  that  quietude  to  be  found  in  the 
sections  farther  removed  from  the  larger 
centers.  Incidentally,  if  paradoxically,  it  is 
none  the  less  a  fact  that  the  automobile  while 
responsible  for  much  of  the  never  ceasing 
din  in  city  streets  is  equally  the  agent  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  us  to  live  in  those  seques- 
tered spots,  some  of  which  were  built  genera- 
tions ago.  And  as  the  always  widening  circle 
of  our  search  for  country  homes  convinces 
us  of  the  greater  charm  of  the  rural  sections, 
so  do  we  come  under  the  influence  of  their 
simplicity  which  we  in  turn  reflect  in  the 
furniture  and  decoration. 

In  selecting  the  furniture  we  naturally 
revert  to  those  types  which  were  the  work 
of  the  rural  craftsmen  equally  of  Holland, 
England  and  the  Colonies  settled  by  people 
from  those  countries.  The  styles  of  all  this 
furniture  are  closely  related  and  all  of  them 
reveal,  as  time  goes  on,  the  various  improve- 
ments in  shapes  and  construction.  Such  an 

evolution  is  easy  to  follow  even  with  the  simple  yet  comfortable 
chairs  known  as  the  Windsor  which,  though  doubtless  first  made  by 
the  Dutch,  were  later  introduced  to  England  and  to  America. 

Of  late  years,  early  Windsor  chairs  are  eagerly  sought  for  by 
collectors  many  of  whom  have  paid  very  high  prices  to  obtain  speci- 
mens, which  were  once  in  the  homes  of  men  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  this  country  or  which  once  belonged  to  some  prom- 
inent character  in  England.  Unfortunately,  the  historical  associations 
have  in  many  instances  been  lost  owing  to  the  chairs  having  passed 
through  various  hands  since  the  time  they  were  in  the  homes  for 

For  the  rustic  getting  the  Windsor  chair  offers  informality  and  com- 
fort in  harmony  with  simple  benches  and  tables  of  pine,  and  rough- 
textured  fabrics.  It  i-  easily  adapted  to  use  with  various  types  of 
furniture  and  wall   finishes.  Courtesy  William  Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 


In  such  a  room  a 
of  the  other  furn 
rug  on  the  floor 


b  this  a  Windsor  chair  is  particularly  suitable  to  the  simple  turned  shapes 
iture.  The  pine  paneling  furnishes  an  attractive  background  and  the  hook 
md  old  time  lamp  suggest  Colonial  days.  Courtesy  L.  &  J.  G.  Stickley 

which  they  were  first  made. 
Occasionally,  a  set  of  six  or 
possibly  more  early  Windsors 
make  their  appearance,  but 
the  demand  for  these  is  so 
keen  that  they  do  not  remain 
long  in  the  possession  of  the 
dealer,  who  generally  has  a  list 
of  clients  all  seeking  such  a  set. 

To  meet  the  general  de- 
mand for  these  chairs,  however, 
several  modern  factories  have 
acquired  original  examples 
from  which  replicas  are  now 
made  for  country  homes, 
where  they  are  especially  suit- 
able. But  that  does  not  imply 
that  Windsor  chairs  need 
necessarily  be  restricted,  be- 
cause there  are  several  of  the 
more  advanced  types  which 
are  just  as  appropriate  in  the 
living  rooms  of  a  city  house. 

In  fact,  there  are  several 
more  or  less  uncommon  types 
belonging  to  what  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  "town-made"  fur- 
niture as  distinct  from  that 
produced  in  the  rural  sections. 
And  before  noting  their  use  in 

country  homes,  it  is  worth  while  to  indulge  in  a  little  historical  rem-, 
iniscence  regarding  these  now  popular  chairs,  the  while  bringing  atten-" 
lion  to  the  less  familiar  styles. 

Like  many  other  articles  of  the  more  simple  furniture,  they  were 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  fashionable  world  by  a  King;  the  story 
having  it  that  George  I  while  resting  at  an  English  farmhouse  was 
attracted  by  a  set  of  these  chairs  and  ordered  some  to  be  made  for  use 


i 


\n  English  18th  Century  chair  of 
the  type  found  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts. Courtesy  Arthur  S.  Vernay 
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These  Simple  but  Graceful  Turned  Wood  Seats  Are  Becoming  More 
and  More  Popular  in  Sets  with  a  Gate-Leg  Table  for  Breakfast 
Rooms    and    for   Verandahs    and    Sun    Rooms    of    Rural    Homes 


This  delightful  interior  i-  e 
W  indsor  chairs  equall]  in  th 

in-,  .mi I  iii  (In-  bright  little 


peciall)  illustrative  of  the  decorative  va 
■  thing  room  with  ii-  rough  plaster  walls 
-mi  room  adjoining.  Courtesy  Nichols  & 


Another  18th  Century  English 
chair  with  hoop-hack  anil  crinoline 
stretcher  shows  the  influence  of 
the  master  designer,  Chippendale 


in  Windsor  Castle,  from  which 
they  are  supposed  to  have 
obtained  their  name.  It  is 
thought  by  many  that  they 
originated  in  England  but 
there  are  many  features  with 
some,  of  the  quite  early  exam- 
ples which  indicate  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Dutch.  They  first 
appeared  in  England  about  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne  when  the 
front  legs  were  frequently  of 
the  graceful  cabriole  shape  and 
the  front  stretcher  was  a  half 
circle,  known  as  the  crinoline 
stretcher. 

At  first  the  backs  were  more 
often  of  the  hoop  shape  with 
turned  spindles  known  as  the 
"fiddle-string",  but  it  was  not 
long  before  more  ornamental 
forms  were  introduced  and  as 
time  went  on,  the  influence 
of  Chippendale,  Hepplewhite 
and  Sheraton,  each  in  turn, 
shows  itself  with  the  farm- 
house Windsor  chairs.  For  ex- 
ample, only  some  few  months 
ago  there  were  two  18th  Cen- 
tury   high-back    chairs    in    a 


High-hack  Windsor  armchair  with 
the  turned  spindles  and  pierced 
back  splat  from  Early  American 
original.  William  Leavens  Co.,  Inc. 

while  the  spindles  were  turned  in  a  series 
of  vase-shaped  sections  in  place  of  the  more 
usual  plain  form. 

In  the  same  way,  the  farmhouse  chairs 
in  the  style  of  Hepplewhite  combine  some- 
thing of  the  Windsor  with  something  of  the 
London  designs.  The  hoop-back  remained 
popular  but  the  shape  of  the  legs  was  re- 
fined, while  the  elbow  rests  with  the  arm- 
chairs show  that  they  follow  the  curves 
which  Hepplewhite  borrowed  from  the 
French.  Another  which  continues  the  Wind- 
sor tradition  is  known  as  the  "grid-iron", 
because  the  back  is  square  and  has  several 
vertical  bars  similar  to  the  old  cooking 
utensil. 

With  the  Windsor  chairs  made  in  the 
early  Colonies,  there  is  an  unquestionably 
greater  variety  of  styles.  They  were  made 
here  first  in  about  1720,  after  which  time 
they  began  to  develop  quickly  and  show  an 
interweaving  of  the  Dutch  styles  which 
reached  here  direct  from  Holland  with  those 
which  came  from  England.  It  has  been  said 
that  these  chairs  and  other  turned  furniture 
for  farmhouse  use  were,  for  long,  made  by  the  turners,  benders  and 
wheelwrights  which  is  by  no  means  unlikely.  When  these  men  were 
not  otherwise  occupied,  it  is  possible  to  imagine  their  employing 
their  time  making  this  simple  furniture;  the  turners  would  supply 
the  various  spindles,  legs  and  under-rails;  the  benders  would  fashion 
the  hooped  backs  and  other  curved  sections;  and  the  wheelwrights 
would  fit  the  various  parts  together  in  the  same  way  that  they  would 
construct  one  of  the  massive  old  wagon  wheels. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  their  use  and  the  environment  of  which 
they  may  naturally  become  a  part,  perhaps  (Continued  on  page  86) 


The  Colonial  chairs  shown  here  are  early  examples  of  the  farm- 
house type,  the  small  hoop-back  being  intended  for  a  child,  the 
other  being  an  old  oak  milking  seat.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Ehrich 


I  lie  of  high-back 

and  beamed  ceil- 

Stone  Company 


jew  York  shop  which,  while  founded  on  the  Windsor  tradition,  showed 
The  adaptation  of  the  Dutch  shapes  developed  by  Chippendale  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  probable  they  were  the  work  of  some  maker 
in  a  large  provincial  center.  The  top  rail  of  the  back  was  similar  in 
shape  to  some  of  the  Queen  Anne  chairs  while  the  front  cabriole  legs 
were  distinctly  Dutch.  Decoration  had  been  introduced  by  a  pierced 
and  carved  scroll  splat  extending  the  entire  height  of  the  tall  back 
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Hanging  Pictures  with 
Fine  Decorative  Effects 


One  of  the  problems  every  decorator 
has  to  solve  frequently  and  indivi- 
dually is  the  hanging  of  a  picture 
so  that  it  adds  beauty  to  the  room 
rather  than  confusion.  Illustrations 
by  Members  of  the  Decorators'  Club 
of  New  York 


IN  this  charming  entrance  hall  we 
see  an  old  Italian  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  interestingly  placed 
over  an  antique  court  cupboard  against 
a  wall  frescoed  in  blues,  reds  and  tans. 
Ruth     Campbell     Bigelow,     Decorator 


A  SMALL  modern  foyer  shows  an 
interestingly  hung  picture,  "Angel 
Fish,"  by  Clivette.  The  table  here  is  by 
Donald  Deskey,  the  flowers  by  Robert 
Locher,  and  the  wall  paper  is  French, 
imported    by    Frances    T.    Miller    Inc. 
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THIS    picture    delightfully    il- 

'  Instates    the    appropriate 

hanging   "I   ;i    painting   for  the 

Bide  w ;i  1 1  of  a  dining  room.  This 
painting,  over  the  antique  fe- 
denza,  i>  the  center  of  interest 
on  tlu-  long  «.ill  and  is  in  de- 
lightful contrast  with  an  old 
tapestrj  anil  a  Chinese  mantel 
mirror.  Mar\  Coggeshell  anil 
Jeannette      Juke*.      Decorators 


|_|E1!I  we  see  an  Angelica 
'  '  Kaufman  self  portrait  per- 
fectly hung  over  a  Chinese  Chip- 
pendale sofa  and  near  a  red  lac- 
quer cabinet.  The  picture  was, 
in  fact,  an  inspiration  for  the 
room,  which  is  lined  with  gold 
tea  box  paper.  The  entire  room  is 
interestingly  composed.  Miriam 
Margaret    Stevenson,    Decorator 
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Places  of  Great 
Romantic  Interest 

Like  Magic  „Carpets  these  pictures 
transport  us  from  the  sacred  river 
Ganges  to  the  "Forbidden  City"  in 
China,  and  then  to  the  Castle  Eltz 
on  the  -River  Moselle 


CUNRISE  on  the  banks  of  the  fa- 
^  mous  Indian  river,  the  Ganges. 
Showing  a  few  of  the  300  Mosques  with 
a  glimpse  of  a  half  dozen  of  the  Min- 
arets of  the  1,000  pagodas.  During  reli- 
gious festivals  Benares  attracts  over 
one       hundred       thousand       pilgrims 


|HE  Imperial  Palace  in  Tpze-Kin- 
Ch'ing,  the  "Purple  Forbidden 
City."  In  this  walled  enclosure  are  the 
pleasure  grounds  and  gardens  of  the 
offices  required  by  the  governor.  Entire 
city  is  roofed  with  yellow  porcelain 
tiles  shining  brilliantly  in  the  sunlight 


OTO  BY  PUBLISHERS'  PHOTO  SERVICE 
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PHOTO  BY  EWING  GALLOWAY 


A  Story  Book  Castle  in  the  Heart 
^      of  the   Rhine  Vineyard   Country 


THE  castle  Eltz  on  the  River 
Moselle,  the  ancient  residence 
of  the  Counts  of  Eltz,  dating  back 
from  the  12th  Century.  It  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  a  lofty  rock  in 
the  midst  of  densely  wooded  hills 
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Fine  Rooms  from  Lake  Forest  Homes 

Some  of  the  Most  Delightful  Homes  in  Chicago 

Are   Presented   in   This    Collection    of   Pictures 

Miss  Gheen,  Inc.,  Decorators 


THE  breakfast  room  in 
the  home  of  Mrs.  John 
Pirie  at  Lake  Forest  has  an 
enchanting  view  through 
■4ow  windows  of  the  green- 
sward and  gardens.  The 
floor  is  covered  with  tiles 
and  the  furniture  is  an- 
tique, of  the  simple,  grace- 
ful   English     cottage    type 


¥~HIS  dining  room  in  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Lester 
Armour  of  Chicago,  has  for 
a  special  accent  a  black 
lacquer  screen  in  Chinese 
motifs.  There  are  curtains 
of  green  damask  and  the 
glass  curtains  are  Chinese 
crepe  in  green  and  gold 
shot  with  red.  The  rug  is 
a  rare  antique  from  China 
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IN  the  living  room  of  the  I'reti- 
'  ti>s  (loonies  home  also  at  Lake 
Forest,  there  are  henna  curtains 
in  interesting  relief  against  the 
green  walls.  The  mirror  panels 
are  placed  between  pilasters.  The 
upholstered    furniture    i?    antique 


IN  this  library  of  Mrs.  Vernon 
'  Foster's  at  Lake  Forest,  the 
walls  are  beautifully  paneled  in 
walnut.  The  curtains  are  crewel 
embroidery  and  the  sofa  is  uphol- 
stered in  red.  As  a  background 
for  this  is  an  antique  oriental  rug 
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Pools  and  Paths  in  Modern  Gardens 

Illustrations  of  Beautiful  Planting  in  Different  Parts 
of  the  Country  Shown  at  the  Eighth  Annual  Exhibition 
of    the    American    Society    of    Landscape    Architects 


\A/EST  garden  as 
~  seen  from  the 
house  terrace  of  the 
estate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  W.  Kiser,  at 
Southampton.  The 
planting  includes  ag- 
eratum,  heliotrope, 
lead,  petunias,  all  in- 
terestingly massed  in 
perennial  borders.  The 
brickwork  is  arranged 
in  pleasing  symmetry. 
Petunias  blossom  gaily 
from  jars  modeled  in 
the  form  of  swans.  An- 
nette Hoyt  Flanders, 
landscape     architect 


t 
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LIERBACEOUS  b,„- 
'  ■  dering  along  a  path- 
waj  on  tlic  estate  of 
\\  S  K  les  it  Si  arboro. 
This  charming  massing 
ill  Sowers,  including 
various  kinds  of  iris, 
peonies,  lilies,  and  tu- 
lip- of  man)  varieties. 
I  he  border  mosses  are 
luxuriant  enough  to 
proi  i'lc      \  i\  id      color 

lllKlll^'ll       BlOSt       (if      the 

season.  Clarence  Inn  I- 
er,  landscape  architect 
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IOOKIN  G  1)  a  i'  k 
■—  from  the  terrace 
end  of  the  house  oi\ 
the  Southampton  es- 
tate of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  R.  Simonds. 
^  iew  of  the  enclosed 
garden  -hows  stucco 
wall  with  arched  door- 
\\a>  s  and  a  wall  foun- 
tain, half  bidden  un- 
der vine-.  A  n  netl  e 
Hoyt  Flanders  is  the 
landscape     architect 
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A  VIEW  from  the 
^*  upper  terrace 
across  lower  boxwood 
terrace  on  the  estate 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving 
Brokaw  at  Millneck, 
L.  I.  In  the  center  of 
this  terrace  is  a  form- 
al pool,  holding  a 
small  sculptured  figure. 
Magnificent  boxwood 
borders  the  drive  ap- 
proach. Marian  Coffin, 
landscape     architect 


CWIMMING  pool 
■^  and  pavilion  at 
"Lenin',"  the  estate  of 
Mrs.  Paul  B.  Bel  in  at 
Waverly,  Pa.  The  pool 
is  enclosed  by  an  iron 
grille  and  field  stone 
wall.  The  pavilion  is 
built  of  field  stone 
with  entrance  columns 
to  match  the  limestone 
pool  coping.  Charles 
Wellford  Leavitt  &  Son, 
landscape    engineers 
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Decorating  Modern  Walls  with  Rich  Fabrics 

Some  of  the  Most  Beautiful  Rooms,  Both  Period  and  Modernistic, 
Today  Have  the  Walls  Covered  with  Damask,  Brocatelle,  Velvet, 
Satin,  Plain,  or  in  Interesting  Designs  Appropriate  to  the  Furnishings 

ByJEANETTE  KILHAM 
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THE  draping  or  paneling  of  wall 
surfaces  with  silk,  that  is,  damask, 
brocade,  brocatelle  or  velvet,  has 
always  been  associated  with  epochs  of 
the  world's  greatest  splendor  in  the 
art  of  decoration  and  with  a  corres- 
ponding extravagance  and  magnificence 
in  dress.  The  Renaissance  in  Spain  and 
Italy  represents  such  a  period,  when 
every  available  wall  space  in  church 
or  palace  was  hung  with  damask  and 
when  the  costumes  of  the  nobility  were 
stiffened  with  gold  and  studded  with 
gems.  France  under  the  Louis'  exem- 
plifies another.  Louise  de  Valliere, 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  Madame  de 
Pompadour  and  Marie  Antoinette  in 
their  charming  bouffant  costumes,  be- 
ribboned,  ruffled  and  garlanded,  are 
pictured  against  backgrounds  hung 
with  the  exquisite  products  of  Lyons. 
Today  we  are  not  only  tending  to- 
ward a  greater  elaboration  in  women's 
dress  than  has  been  shown  in  a  good 


Top-left — A  close  up  of  the  modern  damask 
used  below.,  in  pair  green,  chartreuse,  gold, 
white,  blue  and  red,  setting  a  color  scheme 
for    the    furniture    and    rugs   used    with    it 


Left— I  se  of  wall  covering  of  a  modern 
damask  with  a  subtle  all  over  pattern  mak- 
ing an  interesting  background  for  a  con- 
temporary setting.  Courtesy  15.  Altman  &  Co, 


Vbove  Dining  room  with  the  walls  com- 
pletely  hung  in  burgundy  velvet,  forming 
a  gorgeous  background  for  the  rich  Italian 
furniture.    lt>     courtesy    Benno    de    Terey 


many  years,  but  there  are  marked  indica- 
tions as  well  that  the  vogue  of  silk  fabrics 
for  wall  decoration  is  returning.  Certainly 
it  is  a  fashion  which  is  being  increasingly 
sponsored  by  leading  decorators. 

Silk  offers  an  infinite  variety  of  decorative 
effects,  in  color,  in  design  and  in  texture. 
Whether  the  fabric  shall  be  stretched  or  hung 
in  folds,  used  to  cover  the  entire  wall  surface 
or  in  panels  only,  is  more  or  less  dependent 
on  all  these  various  considerations. 

Heavy  damasks  and  brocatelles  which  are 
not  too  insistent  in  design  are  usually  smooth- 
ly stretched  over  the  entire  wall  surface. 
Such  a  wall  treatment  in  interesting  de- 
tail is  shown  in  the  accompanying  photo- 
graph, where  a  modern  damask  with  all  the 
subtlety  and  frosty  color  quality  of  etched 
glass  has  been  used  as  a  background  for 
contemporary  furniture.  In  a  different  type 
of  setting,  of  Jacobean,  Spanish  or  Italian 
inspiration,  a  rich  crimson  damask  of  Ren- 
aissance pattern  can  be  effectively  used  in 
the  same  manner.  Set  off  by  dark  woodwork 
or  areas  of  paneling  it  creates  an  atmosphere 
of  remarkable  richness  and  dignity.  That 
brocatelle  and  damask  can  also  be  used 
most  successfully  gathered  and  hung  in  folds 
was  shown  in  one  of  these  sitting  rooms 
at  the  last  Antiques  Exposition,  where  green 
brocatelle  made  a  lovely  background  for 
creamy  satin  covered  furniture. 

Interesting  in  this  connection  is  the  early 
eighteenth  century  Venetian  room  from  thfj 
Palazzo  Sagreda,  which  is  at  the  MetropoP 
itan  Museum.  The  same  type  of  material 
is  used  there  and  in  a  most  dramatic  way. 
A  large  patterned  brocatelle  is  stretched  on 
the  walls  and  at  the  top  a  bound  and  scal- 
loped valance  is  stitched  down  to   form  a 
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handsome  cornice  in  flat  relief.  The  whole 
forms  the  richest  background  possible  for 
the  gilded  luxury  of  the  crimson  brocaded 
velvet  covered  bed. 

One  of  the  most  enchanting  fabrics  in  the 
world  is  velvet.  It  is  the  most  flattering  fabric 
there  is.  Xo  woman  could  possibly  find  a 
fcrtting  that  would  more  completely  empha- 
size her  beauty  nor  can  a  more  satisfactory 
background  be  provided  for  the  portrait  or 
other  work  of  art.  While  cut  velvet  should 
be  hung  or  stretched  like  brocatelle,  plain 
velvet,  if  the  room  is  large  enough  to  stand 
it,  should  be  gathered  to  give  the  right  effect. 
In  the  dining  room  pictured  in  this  article 
shirred  red  velvet  was  used,  the  color  of  old 
burgundy,  to  cover  the  walls.  The  material 
is  tacked  under  the  cornice  but  hangs  free 
to  the  floor,  where  it  is  finished  with  fringe. 
The  color  and  satiny  surface  of  the  gold 
damask  on  the  chairs  contrast  handsomely 
with  the  color  and  texture  of  the  velvet  on 
the  walls.  It  is  a  scheme  at  once  simple  and 
sumptuous. 

During  the  time  of  the  Empire  in  France 
silk  was  universally  used  as  a  wall  covering 
and  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the  Italian 
dining  room  just  mentioned,  fastened  under 
the  cornice  and  hanging  free,  only  instead  of 
being  gathered  it  was  pressed  into  classic 
box  pleats  after  the  formal  Pompeian  fresco 
style.  Plain  silk  was  usually  used  and  its 
lustre  and  quality,  together  with  the  decora- 
tive lines  of  the  folds,  were  relied  upon  to 
provide  the  architectural  charm  of  the  ef- 
fect. Mrs.  John  Alden  Carpenter  has  dec- 
orated the  walls  of  a  dining  room  in  the 
Casino  Club,  Chicago,  very  much  after  this 


pleasing  style,  hanging  the  walls  with 
heavy  folds  of  oyster  white  satin  fin- 
ished off  with  emerald  green  fringe. 

Alcoves  offer  ideal  settings  for  the 
draped  silk  wall  surface.  Elsie  Cobb 
Wilson  decorates  the  alcove  of  a  dress- 
ing room  with  blue  satin,  which  hangs 
in  shimmering  folds  from  a  lacy  pat- 
terned scalloped  glass  cornice.  The  sur- 
rounding walls  are  flat  white,  which 
accentuates  the  concentrated  richness 
and  color  of  the  alcove  treatment. 

In  contemporary  as  well  as  in  French 
period  interiors  we  often  find  great  in- 
terest given  to  a  room  by  the  inclusion 
and  the  individual  treatment  of  the 
alcove.  Frequently  the  walls  of  the 
alcove  are  covered  with  a  boldly  pat- 
terned damask  stretched  to  show  the 
design  and  further  contrast  with  the 
plain  walls  of  the  rest  of  the  room. 
(Continued  on  page  87) 


Right — Close  up  of  damask  shown  below. 
It  can  be  had  in  many  color  combinations 
suited  to  all  the  more  elegant  types  of 
period  room-,  especially   in   Colonial  homes 


Below  right — The  use  of  a  silk  damask  in 
French  design  for  the  walls  of  a  paneled 
room    is   sponsored    by   the   Arden   Studios 


Below  V  daybed  set  in  an  alcove  niche 
which  is  hung  in  pale  blue  satin.  The  cover- 
let is  in  interesting  harmony  with  pillow 
and  upholstery.  Courtesy  Elsie  Cobb  Wilson 
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Perennial  Flowers  for 
American  Gardens 

Intimate    History   of    the    Curious    and    Lovely 

I 
Ways     of    the     Plants     Known     as     Perennials 

By  J.    HORACE   McFARLAND 

President   American  Rose   Society 
Editor   American    Rose   Annual 


WHAT  is  a  perennial?  Because  there  is  much  mis- 
understanding, it  is  best  to  inquire  of  an  authority. 
The  primary  dictionary  definition  is  "continuing  or 
enduring  through  the  year,  or  through  many  years."  Then 
comes  a  specific  botanical  "definition,  thus:  ''Lasting  more 
than  two  years."  Turned  into  a  noun,  the  word  is  defined  as 
"a  plant  that  lasts  year  after  year,  usually  blossoming  and 
fructifying  annually." 

We  would  seem  to  be  off  to  an  understanding  start,  and  so 
we  are,  theoretically.  Actually,  however,  many  perennials  do 
not  persist,  or  are  preferably,  for  garden  advantage  (because 
we  are  talking  about  the  garden  side  of  continuance),  raised 
fresh  every  year.  The  familiar  and  beautiful  snapdragon,  or 
antirrhinum,  is  a  perennial,  but  we  find  it  advantageous  to 
treat  it  as  an  annual  and  grow  it  every  year.  The  lovely  and 
lowly  pansy  is  a  true  perennial,  but  it  we  also  find  advan- 
tageous to  renew  every  year. 

These  plants  which  are  renewed  every  year  are  called  gen- 
erally annuals,  but  I  am  not  discussing  them  at  this  time. 
The  marigolds,  zinnias,  and  many  other  familiar  garden 
flowers  which  may  be  sown  and  will  bloom  and  perfect  their 
seeds  within  one  growing  season,  are  not  in  this  particular 
picture. 

Neither  are  the  biennials,  by  which  is  meant  those  plants 
that,  grown  from  seed  this  year,  do  not  flower  until  next  year, 
when  their  life  course  is  run  and  they  make  seed  and  go  out 
of  business. 

Again  we  seem  to  be  on  a  basis  of  certainty,  but,  alas, 
some  annuals  become  perennials  under  certain  conditions,  and 
some  become  biennials.  The  three  broad  groups,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  are  general  only,  which  fact  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  those  who  read  these  words,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  add  to 
easy  understanding  of  what  is  to  follow. 

Settled  on  considering  perennials,  let  us  also  consider  that 
so  far  as  frost  hardiness  is  concerned  there  are  two  broad 
classes.  The  hardy  perennials  are  expected  to  endure  the  cli- 
mate of  most  of  eastern  America,  reproducing,  or  "coming  up," 
as  the  saying  is,  each  spring.  Familiar  examples  are  the 
delightful  columbines  and  the  vigorous  hardy  asters,  in  En- 
gland called  Michaelmas  Daisies,  which  are  not  to  be  confused 
at   all   with   garden    asters,   totally   different   annual   plants. 

Then  there  are  tender  perennials,  meaning  those  that  will 
not,  if  unprotected,  endure  the  Middle  States  climate.  The 
familiar  dahlia  is  perennial,  but  not  hardy,  wherefore  we  lift 
the  roots  in  the  fall  and  store  them  over  winter,  in  readiness 
to  be  again  put  to  service  the  ensuing  spring. 

Still  another  classification  there  is.  The  larger  group  of 
our  familiar  perennials  is  properly  called  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, which  means  that  they  die  to  the  ground  after  flowering, 
or  when  Jack  Frost  closes  the  show.  There  are,  however,  woody 
perennials,  among  which  I  might  cite  the  rose  as  an  instance. 
Surely  it  has  wood,  and  hopefully  we  expect  it  to  continue! 

Yet  again  we  must  set  up  a  separation.  There  are  ever- 
green perennials,  some  of  them  woody  and  some  of  them  with 
the  characteristics  of  a  shrub.  I  could  tell  of  some  exquisitely 
lovely  low  barberries,  for  example,  that  never  rise  a  foot 
high,  maintain  their  leaves  from  year  to  year,  and  are  thus 
evergreen  and  woody.  The  deciduous  perennials,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  plants  like  the  rose,  with  a  woody  frame  from 
which  frost  strips  the  leaves,  so  that  new  business  begins 
again  the  next  year. 


i 


Left — Here  we  see  the  brilliant 
green  turf  path  finished  by  a 
perennial  border  with  violas  in 
the  foreground,  tulips  and  iris 
for  the  taller  planting,  and  white 
lilacs  among  the  shrubbery 
which     forms     the     background 


Top — In  the  background  of  this 
charming  picture  of  a  perennial 
garden  is  the  anemone  japonica, 
and  the  band  of  color  from  which 
the  stone  steps  rise  is  made  by 
the  little  flowering  iberis  in 
mixed    white,    red    and    purple 
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This  is  not  a  scientific  separation,  but  it  is,  I 
hope,  such  as  will  serve  to  turn  the  reader 
toward  seeking  more  and  better  information  with 
an  understanding  of  what  he  is  looking  for. 

Xow  this  truly  vast  class  of  perennials,  includ- 
ing most  of  the  plants  of  the  garden  that  flower, 
varies  in  height,  in  habit,  and  in  color.  Some 
Stave  the  sun  others  must  have  the  shade.  Some 
enjoy  wet  feet.  There  are  those  which  never  reach 
happy  perfection  save  as  they  are  relatively  dry 
(I  heard  while  in  California  this  year  of  a  desert 
rose  that  could  get  along  six  months  without 
water! ). 

Recently  the  garden  wave  that  is  pleasingly 
deepening  over  America  washed  up  many  plants 
which  seem  to  be  best  when  their  roots  may  find 
a  place  in  the  coolness  of  a  sheltering  rock.  These 
perennials,  as  they  mostly  are,  are  both  woody 
and  herbaceous.  Some  of  them  are  evergreen. 
They  are  legion  in  number,  and  their  relation  to 
the  modern  garden  it  is  not  wise  here  to  discuss, 
because,  in  the  words  of  Kipling,  "That  is  another 
story!  "  I  ought  to  say  in  passing  that  every  heap 
of  rocks  with  plants  in  it  is  not  a  rock-garden, 
though  it  may  be  a  rockery.  Too  much  care  can- 
not be  used  in  dealing  with  these  plants — also 
called  Alpines,  because  many  of  them  come  from 
the  high  mountains — to  avoid  thrusting  the  poor 
things  into  a  rock  pile,  blatantly  and  painfully 
artificial,  wholly  unsuited  to  their  prosperity, 
and  usually  ugly. 

In  making  this  study  of  perennials  I  propose 
to  avoid  "cataloguitis."  Anyone  who  is  really 
interested  will  be  securing  the  catalogues  of  the 
many  nurserymen  who  have  plants  which  are 
properly  perennials.  Many  of  these  catalogues  are 
not  only  complete,  but  full  of  information  as  to 
uses.  To  reprint  that  information  here  would  be 
both  inappropriate  and  tiresome.  I  can  be  of 
more  use,  I  think,  as  I  discuss  places  and  uses 
and  effects,  and  in  illustrative  suggestions. 

What  does  one  want  perennials  for?  The  first 
answer  is,  to  see  their  flowers.  That,  however, 
is  not  all.  There  are  so  many  of  them  and  they 
are  so  flexible  in  their  relation  to  the  other  factors 
previously  mentioned,  that  it  is  proper  to  say 
one  ought  to  want  them  only  to  see  them  flower 
agreeably  as  part  of  the  garden  picture.  The  rejd 
garden  is  a  part  of  the  home,  and  ought  always 
bear  strongly  upon  home  adjuncts,  as  to  place, 
color  or  other  qualities.  So  I  am  assuming  that  the 
thoughtful  gardener  will  not  begin  by  planting 
indiscriminately  whatever  he  happens  to  fancy 
as  he  sees  it  bloom  somewhere  or  reads  about 
it  in  a  catalogue.  He  will  consider  height  and 
season  and  color  and  position  and  fragrance  and 
effect. 

When  the  snow  vanishes  and  we  begin  to  draw 
long  breaths  of  the  sweet  spring  air,  we  are  likely 
to  see  in  a  well-ordered  garden  the  opening  buds 
of  a  ground  cover  perennial  such  as  Arabis  rapidly 
turning  to  pure  white  almost  under  our  feet. 
We  know  then  that  this  plant  and  its  kind  are 
useful  for  early  effects,  close  by  the  edge  of  the 
border,  or  the  garden  path,  or  in  front  of  any 
planting.  A  little  later  the  same  idea  is  carried 
along  by  the  beautiful  "Moss  Pink,"  as  it  is 
called,  being  actually  Phlox  subidata.  The  prim- 
roses soon  give  us  their  effect  in  the  same  general 
class,  and  these,  as  they  are  happy  in  shade, 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


Top — A  spring  perennial 
bonier  including  Tulip 
Hobbema,  Arabis  Alpina. 
Myosotis,  Azaleas,  and 
ododendrons,  giving  a 
olor  mass  against  shrubs 


Center — A  perennial  del- 
icate in  coloring  and  pro- 
fuse in  bloom  that  fills 
up  many  a  nook  and  cran- 
ny in  the  garden  is  the 
viola  known  as  Jersey  Gem 


Right — In  this  perennial  border  there  is  a  charming 
combination  of  mauve  and  blue  delphinium,  columbine 
and    in    the    foreground    fleur    de    lis    and    blue    grass 
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Dressing  the  Modern  Bed 

Heavy  or  Filmy  Laces,  Rich  Velvets,  Supple  Satins,  Crisp  Silks, 
Delicate  Embroidery  on  Fine  Linen,  Softest  Blankets  of  Pure  Wool  in 
White  or  Exquisite  Pastel  Colors  Are  All  Used  to  Dress  the  Modern  Bed 

By  JULIET  AND  FLORENCE  CLARKE 
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NEVER  in  the  varied  stages  of  the  "lit  de  repos,"  from 
the  lowly  "trundle"  bed  to  the  monumental  four  poster, 
has  so  much  attention  been  concentrated  upon  its  dress- 
ing as  at  the  present  moment.  Although  the  furred  coverings 
of  the  Elizabethan  era  are  obsolete,  the  curling  ostrich  plumes 
no  longer  grace  the  massive  posts  and  the  countless,  surround- 
ing curtains  which  mitigated  the  chill  in  icy  rooms  are  un- 
necessary in  our  comfortable  homes,  every  appointment  of  the 
modern  bed  is  in  perfect  harmony,  from  the  covering  of  the 
supple  box  springs  and  the  luxurious  mattress  to  the  coverlet 
of  sumptuous  satin,  silk  or  delicate  lace. 

Designed  for  purely  French  interiors  are  the  elaborate 
coverlets  of  heavy  moire  silk  in  reseda  green,  golden  tan  and 
Dubarry  rose,  embroidered  in  chenille  and  gold  and  silver  tin- 
sel with  a  Louis  XV  design  of  flower  filled  baskets  tied  with 
bow  knots  of  ribbon  and  further  embellished  with  velvet  ruch- 
ings  and  two  toned  silver  and  gold  galloon.  Especially  lovely 
are  the  coverlets  of  French  broche  silk  in  exquisite  colors,  with 
lovely  designs  simulating  lace,  garlands  or  detached  sprays 
of  flowers  in  delicate  colors.  White  is  a  new  note  in  the  deco- 
rative world  and  coverlets  of  pure  white  antique  satin,  moire 
and  satin  damask  are  a  decided  innovation:  these  match  the 
hangings  and  upholstery  in  many  gorgeous  interiors. 

Elaborately  quilted  with  intricate  Trapunto  designs  are 
coverlets  of  heavy  taffeta  silk  in  lovely  colors  finished  with 
wide  picot  edged  scalloped  flounces  applied  with  cording:  other 
taffeta  spreads  in  pastel  or  deeper  shades  are  simply  corded 
and  flounced.  Entirely  new  are  the  coverlets  of  soft  silk  in 
pure  white  or  delicate  tints  printed  with  pastoral  scenes  or  old 
Toile  designs.  The  acme  of  luxury  is  reached  in  the  coverlets 
and  chaise  longue  covers  of  real  laces,  fine  point  de  Venise, 
Point  d'Angleterre,  Paris,  Bruges,  Milan,  or  creamy  Nor- 
mandy, delicately  fashioned  from  the  caps,  kerchiefs  and 
wedding  aprons  of  the  ancient  and  picturesque  dress  of  the 
peasants.  Satin  boudoir  pillows,  round,  square  or  oblong  are 
covered  with  similar  laces,  while  one  French  house  shows  charm- 
ing pillows  of  silk  or  satin  duplicating  patchwork  patterns  of  a 
century  ago,  hit  or  miss,  rolling  stone,  log  cabin,  stars,  checker- 
boards and  other  designs  in  delightful  combinations  of  color. 

Entirely  new  are  coverlets  of  creamy  Italian  linen  long 
enough  to  cover  the  pillow,  ornamented  with  elaborate  bor- 
ders and  central  oblongs  of  finest  mosaic  needlework,  or  with 
ornate  designs  of  Italian  cut  work  and  satin  stitch  embroidery. 
These  are  finished  on  the  edges  in  the  characteristic  Italian 
manner.  Among  the  most  desirable  summer  spreads  are  the 
dainty  coverlets  of  plisse  or  crinkled  crepe  in  all-white  or 
pastel  shades  of  pink,  blue,  helio,  sweet-pea,  peach,  nile,  or 
yellow  that  harmonize  perfectly  with  the  delicately  tinted 
sheets  and  blankets.  These  spreads  are  made  with  double 
stitched  flat  seams  and  scalloped  edges  in  self  colors  and  a 
decorative  note  is  added  by  the  two-tone,  ten-inch  monogram. 
Hand  made  chambray  coverlets  in  rose,  blue,  green,  peach  or 
gold  are  ornamented  with  appliqued  morning  glory  vines  and 
blossoms  in  contrasting  colors. 

For  luxurious  warmth,  light  weight  and  comfort,  nothing 
excels  the  blankets  of  pure  wool,  as  the  kinky  fibres  of  the 
finest  fleece  contain  thousands  of  tiny  air  pockets  which  form 
a  perfect  insulating  barrier  to  changes  of  temperature  and 
these  are  increased  to  millions  when  the  yarn  is  woven  into 


Top — Elaborate  coverlet  of 
heavy  moire  silk  in  green,  tan, 
or  rose,  embroidered  in  Louis 
XV  design  in  gold  and  silver. 
Courtesy     B.     Altman    and     Co. 


Center — This  Imperial  quilt  with 
its  adaptation  of  the  Colonial 
shell  pattern  is  made  from  sa-. 
teen  thinly  padded  with  lamb'f 
wool.    Courtesy    Eleanor    Beard 


f 


Left — Peach  satin  comfort  filled  with  the  finest  quality  of  lamb's 
wool  and  quilted  by  a  new  machine  in  a  waterlily  design,  indis- 
tinguishable from   hand  work.   By   the  courtesy   of   Carlin   Comforts 
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colors  may  be  exactly  matched  in 
sheets  and  pillow  slips  of  linen  or 
finest  percale,  either  in  solid  color  or 
in  deep  hems  of  color  hemstitched  on 
pure  white. 

If  one  prefers  pure  white  blankets 
nothing  exceeds  the  translucent  beau- 
ty of  the  exquisitely  white  wool,  for 
only  the  choicest  fleece  is  used,  thick, 
soft  and  light  as  eider  down.  They  are 
beautifully  finished  with  five-inch 
satin  ribbon  in  pure  white  or  any  of 
the  pastel  tints.  These  are  very  de- 
sirable for  use  with  sheets  and  pillow 
slips  of  fine  creamy  white  Spanish 
linen  with  deep  hemstitched  hems, 
medallions  of  fine  mosaic  and  satin 
stitch  embroidery,  or  with  sheets  and 
slips  of  pure  white  Irish  linen,  with 
an  elaborate  monogram  above  the 
hemstitched  hem.  Other  white  blank- 
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ets  have  a  broad  band  of  color  at  each  end, 
or  wide  stripes  of  color  and  are  bound  with 
matching  satin  ribbon.  Especially  intended 
for  a  man's  room  are  the  new  pure  wool 
double  blankets  in  soft  tan  or  deep  ecru, 
bound  with  wide  tan  satin  ribbon.  These  may 
be  perfectly  matched  in  percale  sheets  and 
slips  with  monograms  in  deeper  tone,  and  the 
ensemble  completed  by  a  coverlet  of  tan 
taffeta. 

Two  new  and  original  colors,  copper  and 
canary  yellow,  are  featured  in  the  "Stand- 
ard"' solid  color  blanket  for  1931,  and 
these  same  lovely  tints  appear  in  the  re- 
versible two-color  plain  or  decorated  blank- 
ets— yellow  combined  with  copper  or  rose, 
peach  with  Oriental  blue  or  orchid  and  green 
with  orchid  or  rose,  permitting  a  varied  deco- 
rative effect  as  the  blankets  are  bound  with 
a  wide  two-color  satin  ribbon.  The  "Modern- 
ist" blanket,  primarily  intended  for  a  man's 


Paris  decrees  machine  stitch- 
ing in  fine  quilted  patterns. 
Ft..-.-  satin  \sith  stitched  de- 
sign in  sell  tone,  lined  in 
crepe.  Designed  and  edited 
by     Madelaine     d>-     Marcay 


From  ofosse's  comes  this  bed 
set  designed  for  a  yacht.  Pull 
is  coNer.-il  with  turquoise 
green  Corean  silk  lined  with 
pale  peach.  The  blanket  ov- 
er    i-    of     ma  tcli  ing    pale 

peach.  Courtesy  Cheney  Bros. 


Distinctl)  new  and  service- 
able are  the  battlemented 
licm-  and  modern  monogram 
.  mbroidered  in  satin  stitch 
on  these  -licet  slips  of  fine 
linen.    Courtesy    Mosse,    Inc. 


blankets  and  the  surface  brushed  to  give  a  deep 
soft  pile  by  the  interlocking  of  the  fibres,  for  the 
denser  the  nap  the  warmer  the  blanket.  Aside  from 
their  beauty  of  texture  is  the  charm  of  the  ex- 
quisite colors  in  which  the  wool  is  dyed,  for  in 
Addition  to  the  standard  colors,  rose,  gold,  blue, 
green,  peach  and  orchid,  are  the  entirely  new  au- 
thentic French  pastel  shades  of  turquoise,  rose 
pink,  apple  green,  maize,  wisteria,  apricot  and  ecru 
and  blankets  are  either  in  these  solid  colors  or  in 
two  color  reversible.  Each  one  of  these  delectable 


room  but  equally  suitable 
for  any  tastefully  ap- 
pointed setting,  features 
an  Oriental  motif  in  the 
same  lustrous  pastel  tints. 
Summer  blankets  of  gos- 
samer weight  in  pure  wool 
are  woven  in  solid  colors 
only,  either  in  the  stand- 
ard colors  or  the  new 
French  pastel  shades. 
"Siesta,"  or  "Slumber" 
throws  show  distinctive 
weaves  and  rich  colors. 

In  a  new  blanket  called 
"Camwool,"  woven  from 
pure  wool  and  camelhair, 
pastel  shades  are  blended 
with  natural  camelhair 
color,  giving  a  two-tone 
ensemble  border  and  hor- 
izontal pastel  stripes  in 
several  combinations 

through  the  balance  of 
the  blanket.  In  "Sym- 
phony," an  attractive 
ombre  design  is  secured 
by  blending  graduated 
shades  of  turquoise,  or- 
chid, peach,  rose,  blue, 
green,  gold,  or  rust.  A  new 
polka  dot  reversible  pure 
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The  fastidious  homemaker  can  now  fit  up  her  beds  with  sheets, 
pillou  slips  and  stitched  pads  in  matching  pastel  color?.  Hi.' 
pad-  are  available  in  a  range  of  dainty  colors,  or  in  white  and 
the  sheets  and  pillow  slips  in  the  solid  soft  tones,  or  while  com- 
bined with  a   great   variet>    of  colors.   Courtesy   Marshall   lielil 

wool  blanket  bound  with  moire  silk  ribbon  is  available  in 
jade  green  with  orchid,  rose  or  yellow,  or  in  peach  and 
turquoise  blue.  "Slumber"  throws  in  a  new  diagonal  weave 
are  soft,  light  and  in  lovely  tones  of  rust,  melon,  rose,  tan, 
orchid  and  blue  and  combinations  of  these.  A  new  dis- 
covery in  blanket  weaving  known  as  the  "Pelage"  process 
takes  its  theory  and  name  from  small  fur  bearing  animals, 
which  grow  an  extra,  underlying  warm  coat  of  fur  in  win- 
ter called  the  pelage. 

Not  a  feather's  weight  has  been  added,  but  the  deep 
thick  nap  is  like  a  fine,  close  fur  and  the  blankets  actually 
have  a  softer  texture  and  downier  finish.  Different  kinds 
of  wool  and  different  ways  of  weaving  give  a  variety  of 
textures  and  of  these  "bi-wool"  is  the  newest.  It  is  double 
woven,  having  one  side  of  soft  lamb's  wool,  the  reverse  of 
resilient  full-grown  wool.  This  makes  a  thicker,  warmer 
blanket  than  if  it  were  all  of  the  finest  fibres  and  the  sur- 
face Huffy  and  springy.  Bi-wool  blankets  are  all  white,  or  in  two 
shades  of  blue,  rose,  orchid,  gold,  nile  or  apricot.  Blanket  covers 
are  made  from  crepe  de  Chine  or  Corean  silk  in  every  color  with 
bands  and  borders  of  Binche,  Milan  or  Valenciennes  lace. 

The  most  elaborate  puffs  or  comforts  are  made  from  chiffon  vel- 
vet, in  pastel  shades  filled  with  the  finest  quality  of  lamb's  wool, 
hand  quilted  in  attractive  designs  and  finished  on  three  sides  with  a 

full  picot  edged 
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scalloped   ruffle. 
Extremely  deco- 
rative   are    the 
satin       covered 
comforts  in  sky 
or  Copen  blue,  green, 
peach,  pink,  yellow  or 
gold,  finished  with  a 
silk  cord  and  quilted 

with  a  rose  and  ribbon  design.  Puffs  of  chiffon  taffeta  in  French  or  robin 's-egg  blue, 
peach,  champagne  or  jade  are  quilted  in  diamonds,  with  tulips  or  blue  bells.  Ser- 
viceable as  well  as  beautiful  are  the  new  "Carlinese"  comforts  in  apricot,  bois-de- 
rose,  or  any  other  color  quilted  with  exclusive  designs,  filled  with  finest  lamb's 
wool  and  signed  with  the  maker's  name.  Chaise  longue  covers  of  velvet,  satin  or 
taffeta  are  frilled  or  flounced  and  embroidered  or  ornamented  with  Trapunto  quilt- 
ing in  wide  bands  or  medallions. 

From  Hardinsburg,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  regions  of  Kentucky,  come 
beautifully  quilted  comforts,  chaise  longue  covers  and  coverlets  of  satin,  taffeta, 
or  sateen  in  exquisite  pastel  colors.  The  work  is  done  by  the  native  needlewomen 
of  the  region  and  the  skill  transmitted  from  mother  to  daughter  through  many  gen- 
erations has  reached  great  perfection.  Much  of  the  fine  hand  work  is  done  by  young 

(Continued  on  page  89) 


Left  —  Extremely  pretty 
and  very  practical  is  this 
coverlet  of  heavy  taffeta 
silk  with  deep  flounce  in 
pastel  green,  obtainable 
in  nianv  colors.  Courtesv 
R.    H.   Macy   &    Co.,   Inc. 


Lower  left — This  is  an  ad- 
aptation of  Empire  Pe- 
riod combining  cream 
and  gold  with  blue  and 
touches  of  orchid.  Drap- 
eries and  the  head  of  the 
bed     are     printed     linen 


Below — Rich,  creamy  An- 
tique Milan  and  point  de 
\  enise  lace  combined  in 
this  bedspread  is  particu- 
larly effective  with  the 
dark  mahogany.  Courtesy 
Grande  Maison   de  Blanc 
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The  Decorators'  Exhibition 

At  Grand  Rapids  Where  Decorators  from  the  Different  States  Met  to  Organize  the 
American  Institute  of  Interior  Decorators,  They  Exhibited  a  Series  of  Delightful 
Rooms,    Stylizing    What    Constitutes    Good    Taste    in    Home    Decoration 

By  PIERRE  DUTEL 


THE  interior  decorator  today  seems  so 
inherent  in  our  social  civilization,  so 
essential  a  part  of  the  progress  of 
beauty  in  our  homes,  that  it  is  hard  to  re- 
member it  is  only  a  few  years  since  the 
term  came  into  use.  It  started  with  some 
artists,  architects  and  others  who  had  a 
natural  taste  for  good  things,  a  style  and 
originality  that  showed  understanding,  and 
a  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  right 
use  of  scale  and  color  in  the  home.  Of 
course,  these  pioneers  in  this  significant  field, 
who  were  really  creative  artists,  have  been 
followed  by  groups  of  workers  who  studied 
in  various  schools  and  colleges  or  who  had 
a  natural  aptitude  for  this  work,  until  today 
decorating  has  become  a  profession  that  has 
a  wide  appeal,  especially  for  men  and 
women  of  taste  who  wish  to  earn  their  liv- 
ing and  do  not  desire  to  lose  their  social 
contact  with  the  world.  Naturally,  among 
these  various  groups  there  have  been  some 
who.  by  perseverance  and  ability  and  knowl- 
edge, have  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder 
and  are  recognized  in  a  world  wide  fashion. 


And  these  interior  decorators  have  slowly 
but  surely  shown  by  their  creation  in  the 
development  of  beautiful  homes,  what  con- 
stituted good  taste.  In  a  way,  they  have 
stylized  certain  periods  and  types  of  home 
decoration  that  have  become  very  popular 
with  the  mass  of  the  buying  public. 

To  interest  the  decorators  and  show  what 
Grand  Rapids,  the  famous  furniture  center, 
had  to  offer  in  the  way  of  furniture  for  the 
modern  home,  a  meeting  was  called  on  July 
8th  at  this  center  of  furniture  interest,  and 
invitations  were  sent  out  to  large  groups  of 
the  most  representative  of  the  decorators  to 
come  to  Grand  Rapids  and  create  a  suite  of 
rooms,  furnishing  them  with  what  they  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  adornment  of  a 
delightful  home.  It  was  not  insisted  that  the 
decorators  use  Grand  Rapids  merchandise 
but  if  they  found  things  they  desired  for 
these  rooms  at  this  source  of  supply,  they 
were  aided  in  every  possible  way  to  assemble 
the  interiors. 

I  happened  to  be  one  who  was  asked  to 
decorate  a  room  and  wish  to  state  that  I 


would  not  have  thought  it  was  possible  to 
find  so  many  interesting  pieces  of  well  styled 
and  designed  furniture  in  any  one  commercial 
center.  Grand  Rapids  has  indeed  become 
the  largest  furniture  market  in  the  whole 
world  and  sends  forth  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  globe  an  immense  supply  of  furniture  and 
building  materials  for  the  home. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  one  of  the 
earliest  trading  posts  was  a  small  settle- 
ment out  in  Michigan  known  as  Grand  Rap- 
ids. It  began  trading  with  the  Indians,  and 
lonely  settlers  brought  skins  and  furs  to  trade 
for  food  stuffs  and  other  commodities.  Later, 
this  settlement  developed  into  a  large  lumber 
tract  and  most  of  the  woods  and  timbers  were 
felled  there  and  shipped  down  the  streams  to 
mills  along  the  river  bank.  There  they  were 
set  up  and  planed  into  building  materials  for 
homes  and  other  things.  Naturally,  it  became 
important  to  use  this  lumber  in  every  prac- 
tical endeavor  and  that  started  the  Grand 
Rapids  furniture  business  which  has  grown  in 
half  a  century  to  such  enormous  proportions. 
(Continued  on  page  80) 


Mr.  William  R.  Moon-  I  firs)  President  of  the  American  In- 
stitute  of  Interior  Decorators),  who  was  responsible  for  lax- 
out  and  design  of  tlii-  interesting  exhibition,  decorated  a 
charming  country    house  dining   room  with  white  walls,  a 


bright  green  ceil  ins  with  scalloped  valance,  and  a  collection 
of  delightful  18th  Century  furniture,  manufactured  in  Grand 
Rapids.  The  green  chintz  draperies  edged  with  bright  yel- 
low, tied  the  ceiling  and  floor  and  brought  the  room  together 
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Mr.  E.  A.  Belmont  used  grained  walls  to  simulate  wood  with 
rich  English  crewel  embroidery  curtains  and  warm  toned 
damask  upholstery  for  a  man's  living  room  in  a  city  home. 
The  furniture  is  extremely  fine  reproductions  of  English 
periods.  A  flower  painting  and  old  mirror  decorated  the  walls 


Mrs.  Irene  Sidley  created  a  delightful  summery  feeling  in  a 
city  living  room  with  rich  dark  green  painted  walls.  She  used 
upholstered  furniture  in  gay  rose  flowered  chintz:  com- 
bined with  the  more  formal  pieces  of  18th  Century  mahogany, 
this  made  a  restful  setting  for  a  city  room  in  the  summer 


i 
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Mrs.  Rogerson,  of  the  Arden  Studios,  brought  a  feeling  of 
French  and  Swedish  decoration  into  this  room  with  her  de- 
lightful Duly  panels  and  lovely  Swedish  ware.  The  furniture 
of  modern  design  was  a  chic  note  with  accents  of  bright  colors. 
It  opened  into  a  garden  also  furnished  by  the  Arden  Studios 


Miss  Gheen,  Inc.  selected  one  of  the  most  dramatic  wallpapers 
of  huge  calla  lilies  on  a  black  ground.  It  has  all  the  sugges- 
tions of  a  Georgia  O'Keeffe  drawing  and  the  highly  polished 
woods  in  light  colors  played  up  to  this  startling  background. 
The  modern  drawings  on  mirrored  glass  were  a  note  of  interest 
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Building  for  Enduring  Beauty 

The    Combination     of     Building     Materials     Must     Be    Absolutely 
Right,  or  the  Home  Will  Lose  Beauty  and  Value.  Second  of  a  Series 


By  JOHN   TAYLOR   BOYD,   Jr 


SELECTING  exterior  ma- 
terials is  a  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  design 
of  a  home.  It  is  not  an  easy 
choice,  on  account  of  the  in- 
tricate technical  factors  in- 
volved. This  is  because  most 
exterior  materials  have  a  dual 
nature — they  are  a  part  of  the 
structure  of  the  building  as 
well  as  of  its  finish.  For  ex- 
ample, a  masonry  wall  must 
have  an  artistic  surface  or 
finish;  it  must  offer  a  weather- 
tight  bulwark  to  protect  the 
interior  of  the  house;  and,  as 
a  structural  element,  it  must 
be  tied  to  the  other  construc- 
tion in  a  number  of  ways  that 
require  technical  skill  and  ex- 
perience. Clearly,  these  are 
matters  for  the  architect 
decide. 

In  any  - 
exterior  mati  riot  alto- 

gether a  coldly  rea  oned 

Where  ration   of 

style,     scale,     color,     texture, 

light  and  shade  i  atly 

involved,  as  the]  this, 

artistic     imai  lould 

have  free  play.  There  hould 
be  a  willingness  to  ex 
ment,  Mmosl  alvi 
results  can  come  i  nly  from 
having  samples  of  each  impor- 
tant material  constructed  on 
the  site  a  few  square  feet  of 
wall  and  roof  and  flooring 
material    laid    up,   Studied   and 


Above — The  charming  effect  of 
light  broad  surfaces,  enlivened  by 

delicate  details  and  soft  textures, 
in  this  case,  painted  shingles, 
makes  wood  a  favored  material, 
where  background  for  foliage  i>  de- 
sired. Walker  &  Gillette,  architects 


Below — Stucco  surfaces  are  al- 
most indispensable  for  a  country 
house  of  the  Southern  or  California 
type.  Almost  any  light  color  may 
he  used  for  stucco,  brilliant  tones 
or  pastels.  It  has  a  fascinating 
texture.  B.  R.  Maybeck,  architect 


changed  for  the  right  effect. 

It  is  not  that  the  most  expen- 
sive materials  should  always  be 
used.  Often  inexpensive  ma- 
terials, simply  but  artistically 
treated  and  combined,  give 
best  results.  Primarily  the 
question  is  which  materials  are 
best  suited  to  the  particular 
result  desired — whether,  for 
instance,  the  design  is  a  rus- 
tic, homespun  house,  or  a 
sophisticated  mansion. 

This  refers,  however,  only 
to  the  general  character  of  the 
materials.  For,  out  of  a  wide 
range  of  materials  and  finishes 
of  a  particular  type,  one 
should  select  that  particular 
combination  which  seems  most 
suited  to  the  home  in  question. 
To  choose  a  combination  that 
has  proved  successful  in  a 
house  that  has  already  been 
built,  under  the  assumption 
that  it  wall  prove  equally  suc- 
cessful  in  another  house,  in- 
vites failure.  This  mistake  is 
frequently  made,  particularly 
by  people  who  cannot  visual- 
ize quite  clearly  the  architect's 
design,  and  who  feel  that  they 
are  "on  safe  ground"  if  they 
adopt  a  combination  of  mato 
rials  that  "has  been  tried  out." 
They  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  success  of  their  choice  de- 
pends upon  its  being  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  artistic  con- 
(Continucd  on  page  65) 
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fine  old  Italian  room  interpreted  by   a  staff  decorator  illustrates  the  subtle  manner  in   which  these  galleries  bring 
Sether    all   details    of  background,    furniture,    draperies,    lighting    effects    and  textiles   into    an   impressive    harmony. 

Complete  installations  available  at  any  distance. 


Walls  ol   Shevlin  Pine  Knotty  Finish  in  the  penthouse  of  V.  C.  Bell,  New  York  City.    Millwork  by   Henry  Klein  ami  Company,  New  York  City. 
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PIN!    HDMtl 

Shevlin  Pine  may  be 
stained  any  lone  from 
Pumpkin  Pine  to  Puri- 
tan Brown  —  <>r  even 
vivid  French  blue  or 
apricol  shades.  <  lonsult 
a  competent  architect 
and  a  skillful  millwork 
c | '.mi). 

PINE  HOMES  AMi 
PINE    INTERIORS 

Constantly  referred  i<> 
liy  architects,  editors, 
ami  decorators.  Forty 
exclusive  pictures  ol 
beautiful  pine  rooms 
together  with  anauthen- 

tit   ■ mi  <>l  tin-  use 

of  pine  in  American 
homes.  Mail  chei  k  foi 
<  Ine  I  lollar  to  neat  esl 
sales  office. 


IN  this  modern  penthouse,  Shevlin  Pine  Knotty  Finish  has  taken  yet  another  leaf  from 
time's  notebook.  In  subtle  antique  tones,  it  reproduces  the  effect  of  aged  sea-water 
pine  stained  by  decades  of  exposure  to  the  New  England  Atlantic.  Even  the  priceless 
pine  from  the  Boston  and  Maine  dock  has  a  worthy  rival  in  this  present  day  Shevlin  Pine 
skillfully  stained. 

Connoisseurs  of  pine  will  note  the  choice  character  of  the  knots  and  the  beautiful 
millwork  in  panel  and  dental  mouldings  and  fireplace  trim.  Selected  at  the  mill  for  size, 
type, and  location  of  knots, Shevlin  Pine  Knotty  Finish  is  especially  suited  for  fine  millwork. 
To  aid  architects  and  decorators,  it  is  selected  in  Small  Knot  Type  for  raised  panels, 
paneled  doors,  elaborate  cornices,  and  mantels,  and  in  Large  Knot  Type  for  vertical 
paneled  wainscot,  simple  mantels,  and  doors. 

I  his  careful  selection  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  pine  is  to  be  used  and  the 
type  ol  knot  desired,  makes  Shevlin  Pine  Knotty  Finish  the  choice  of  the  discriminating. 

Shevlin,    Carpenter    &    Clarke    Company 

Dept.  219,  900  Firsl  National-Sou  Line  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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Dept.  219,  1866—208 

S li  La  Salle  Street  Building 
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Dept. 


M-V     Mlltk 

II.  Morgan,  Sales  &gent 
219,  1205  Graybar  Building 


SAN  FKANCISCO 

Dept.  219 
L030  Monadnock  Building 


LOS  ANGELES 

Dept.  219 
Petroleum  Securities  Building 


TORONTO 

Dept.  219,  1806 
Royal  Bank  Building 


INSIST    <  IN     MM   \  |   |\      pINE 


LOOK     FOB     THE    LABEL 


OUB    OFFICES    WILL    SUPPLY    YOUR    LUMBER    DEALER 
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ditions  of  the  specific  site  and  of  the  design — with  the  style,  charac- 
ter, foliage,  colors,  sky,  quality  of  daylight  and  other  factors  that 
are  apt  to  vary  with  each  site.  This  artistic  harmony  is  a  subtle  mat- 
ter and  to  some  extent  it  can  only  be  understood  by  being  felt. 

In  this  consideration  of  appropriateness  to  site,  one  should  keep 
in  mind  the  effect  of  the  house  in  relation  to  neighboring  houses, 
particularly  if  these  adjacent  houses  in  themselves  are  successful 
Examples  of  architecture.  Too  often  people  ignore  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  design  of  the  houses  as  they  are  seen  together  along  a  street 
or  as  they  group  in  a  neighborhood,  that  makes  them  beautiful. 
The  effect  of  the  individual  house  is  much  less  important. 

This  is  a  hard  lesson  for  the  individual  to  learn.  Often  an  owner 
is  anxious,  in  good  competitive  American  style,  to  "put  his  best  foot 
forward,"  trying  to  build  a  better  house  than  Jones  built  across  the 
street  and  a  better  house  than  Black  and  White  have  built  each  side 
of  him.  But.  to  be  swept  away  by  that  competitive  urge  invites 
disaster.  A  crazy-quilt,  a  Jacob's  coat  of  many  colors,  may  result  in 
the  group  effect.  This  destroys  the  repose,  the  harmony,  of  the  en- 
semble of  the  street  or  countryside.  One  should  not,  therefore,  choose 
materials  that  clash,  either  with  each  other  or  with  the  general  effect 
made  by  the  houses  in  the  neighborhood.  The  finest  neighborhoods, 
those  having  admitted  beauty  and  charm,  have  gradually  acquired  a 
harmony  of  effect  that  is  hard  to  define  but  is  none  the  less  real. 
Often  this  effect  is  produced  by  a  preference — but  not  an  exclusive 
use,  be  it  noted — for  local  materials.  This  is  apt  to  be  a  sound  eco- 
nomic move,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  previous  article.  Not  only  does 
this  practice  create  harmonious  group  effects  in  houses,  but  also  it 
may  result  in  a  more  artistic,  skillful  and  appropriate  handling  of 
the  materials.  Since  the  artistic  use  of  materials  is  largely  a  handi- 
craft process,  architects  and  building  craftsmen  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults by  using  materials  that  they  are  most  familiar  with.  Such 
familiarity  does  not  breed  contempt,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
stimulate  a  remarkable  resourcefulness  in  developing  a  wide  range 
of  variation  in  finish  which  results  from  long  experience.  Experience 
develops  with  variation  in  the  color,  texture,  scale,  pattern,  decora- 
tive effects  of  materials,  and  this,  in  itself,  should  prevent  a  too- 
monotonous  effect  in  the  grouping  of  houses  in  a  neighborhood.  This 
skill  in  the  use  of  local  materials  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  re- 
nown of  the  beautiful  European  villages  and  countrysides,  and  in 
this  country,  for  the  beauty  of  the  ledgestone  and  brick  suburbs 
of  Philadelphia,  of  Westchester  County,  the  frame  homes  of  rural 
Xew  England,  and  the  stucco  houses  of  California,  Texas  and  of 
>    Florida. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  all  the  warnings  against  ex- 
aggerating the  surface  effects  of  materials — against  devising  those 
combinations  of  loud,  clashing  colors,  those  tortured  textures,  the 
too-crude  rusticity,  the  over-sophistication,  the  exaggerated  jointing 
of  masonry,  and  other  affectations.  Generally,  a  simple,  harmonious 

Brick,  especially  briek  and  oak,  lias  endless  variety  of  color  ami 

banding,  and  harmonizes  with  other  materials,  a*  shown  in  thi> 

Tudor  facade.  Lewis  Bowman,  architect 


For  substantial  effects,  the  solidity  and  charm  of  masonry  are  suit- 
able. No  material  has  a  greater  range  of  color,  texture  and  char* 
acter.   Evans,   Moore    &   Woodbridge,   architects 


effect  should  be  the  aim;  within  that  limit,  the  greater  the  richness 
and  variety  that  we  obtain,  the  better.  This  consideration  is  becom- 
ing of  greater  importance  because  of  the  increasing  use — and  a  good 
practice  it  is — of  several  exterior  materials  in  a  house  to  make  an 
interesting  and  charming  combination. 

The  relation  of  architectural  style  to  the  choice  of  materials 
should  be  considered.  In  some  cases  this  relationship  is  closer  than 
in  others.  Almost  any  material  goes  well  with  Early  American  or 
Georgian  types.  It  is  also  one  of  the  few  styles  for  which  wood  is 
appropriate.  In  recent  years  architects  have  increased  the  artistic 
possibilities  of  the  Early  American  type  by  introducing  into  it 
greater  variety  in  combinations  of  materials,  of  the  kind  that  is 
responsible  for  charming  effects  that  are  characteristic  of  the  pic- 
turesque "English"  types.  Brick,  stone,  shingles,  clapboards — par- 
ticularly in  rustic  effects — tend  to  dispel  that  monotonous  appear- 
ance of  which  some  people  complain  in  the  Early  American  style. 

For  houses  of  Spanish  or  Italian  derivation,  the  broad,  flat  ex- 
panses of  wall  surface,  usually  very  light  in  color,  are  a  character- 
istic feature  that  calls  for  certain  materials,  such  as  stucco.  The 
French  farmhouse  type  looks  well  either  in  stucco,  or  in  masonry, 
forming  a  base  for  other  materials  used  in  combination — such  as  oak 
trim,  metal  windows,  and  slate  or  tile  roofs. 

With  the  picturesque  English  types  of  mediaeval  derivation, 
masonry  of  course,  in  combination  with  slate  or  tile  roofs,  provides 
that  stony,  sturdy  appearance  that  is  so  admirable  in  this  style  of 
architecture.  Rustic  fieldstone  may  be  used  in  combination  with 
brick  details — such  as  chimneys,  doorways,  porches,  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  design — and  also  with  porch  and  terrace  floor  and 
steps  of  stone,  stone  flagging  or  tile. 

One  should  remember  that  the  historic  styles  were,  as  everyone 
knows,  developed  mainly  through  the  use  of  local  materials.  To  some 
extent,  the  character  of  these  styles  depends  upon  the  possibilities 
and  limitations  of  specific  building  materials.  The  combination  of 
stucco  wall  with  tile  roofs  and  with  stone  or  wood  trim,  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  Spanish  architecture,  is  perhaps  the  clearest  case  in 
point. 

It  usually  happens  that  one  material  is  more  conspicuous  on  the 
exterior  than  the  others.  That  material  becomes  then  the  dominant 
material  in  the  combination  and  it  should  provide  the  keynote  of 
color,  scale  and  texture  for  the  whole  effect.  Often  this  material  is 
a  wall  material,  particularly  when  it  is  repeated  to  a  large  extent  in 
terraces,  walls,  outbuildings  and  garden  details.  However,  in  some 
cases,  the  roof  material  may  dominate,  either  because  of  its  striking 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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Broadway  To  Date 

The  Critics  Themselves  Come  in  for  a  Bit  of  Criticism— We  Take  a  Look  Back- 
ward at  the  Old  Season,  and  Cast  a  Hopeful,  Prophetic  Eye  Toward  the  New 

By  BENJAMIN   DeCASSERES 


The  actors  arc,  it  seems,  the  usual 

three: 
Husband,  wife  and  lover. 

—George  Meredith. 

THE  phrase  "he  is  well-sea- 
soned" must  have  been  first 
used  of  dramatic  critics.  Well- 
seasoned,  I  suppose,  means  many 
seasons.  Some  of  us  are  seasoned 
in  the  wood  and  some  others  of  us 
are  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt. 

Of  course  we're  a  bad  lot.  If  all 
mankind  loves  a  lover,  it  is  just 
as  true  that  all  mankind  loathes 
a  critic.  Vet  we  are,  in  a  way, 
educational,  I  suppose,  and  some- 
times,  I   believe,  entertaining. 

Personally,  I  have  been  follow- 
ing the  stage  both  as  critic  and  lay- 
man for  forty  years.  And  let  me 
tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
I  still  sit  with  the  same  breathless 
expectancy  and  child-like  pleasure 
before  the  curtain  as  I  did  when 
I  used  to  go  to  see  Gillette  in  "Held 
by  the  Enemy"  and  Joe  Jefferson 
in  "Rip  Van  Winkle." 

And,  truth  to  tell,  I'm  not  much 
of  a  critic  at  all  in  the  staid, 
academic,  fe-fi-fo-fum  meaning  of 
the  word.  I  call  myself  a  gustato- 
rian,  a  word  that  I  invented  from 
the  Latin  word  gustus  or  gusto  or 
gustatus,  meaning  the  variations  of 
taste.  I  merely  tell  you  what  I  like 
and  why  I  like  it  and  what  I  don't 
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George  Jean  Nathan,  who  is  almost 
always   right   and   always   honest. 

Having  heaved  that  off  my  chest 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  sea- 
son, I  look  around  for  some  point- 
ers about  the  fall  and  winter  fare; 
but  Jt  is  a  little  too  early  yet  to 
draw  up  the  big  productions.  But 
one  thing  I  can  prophesy:  it  is 
-going  to  be  an  O'Neill  season.  The 
Theatre  Guild  will  in  October 
produce  his  new  trilogy,  "Mourn- 
ing Becomes  Electra."  There  are 
three  plays.  All  I  am  permitted  to 
tell  you,  although  I've  read  it,  is 
that  the  same  characters  pass 
through  all  plays,  it  is  laid  in  a 
New  England  seaport  town  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War — and  that 
it  is  tremendous  drama.  Besides 
this,  it  is  said  that  Jed  Harris  con- 
templates an  O'Neill  cycle.  As  Mr. 
Harris  is  one  of  our  most  com- 
petent and  artistic  producers,  we 
may  be  assured  of  O'Neill  as  he 
has  never  been  seen  before. 

Other  productions  scheduled  by 
the  Guild  are  "The  Son  of  God," 
by  Claire  and  Paul  Sifton;  "Re- 
union in  Vienna,"  a  comedy  by 
Robert  E.  Sherwood;  a  new  play 
by  Sidney  Howard;  "The  House 
of  Connelly,"  by  Paul  Green; 
"Versailles,"  by  Emil  Ludwig,  in 
which  we  shall  see  Wilson,  Lloyd- 
George    and    Clemenceau    on    the 


Allele  Astaire,  who  is  charming  the  audiences  of 
"The  Band  Wagon,"  one  of  the  successes  of  the 
current  season,  produced  at  the  New  Amsterdam 

Left — With  Mine.  Alia  Nazimova  in  the  leading 
role,  the  Theatre  Guild  will  produce  Eugene 
O'Neill's   trilogy,  "Mourning    Becomes   Electra" 

The  "Third  Little  Show"  continues  to  draw  a 
crowd.  Gertrude  McDonald,  right,  is  an  impor- 
tant  member   of   the   cast.    At    the    Music    Box 

The  Theatre  Guild  will  open  its  season  thi> 
year  with  "He"  by  Alfred  Savoir.  Claude  Rains, 
below,  will  have  the  leading  role  in  this  play 


like  and  why   I   don't   like  it.  And   1   may 
whisper,  ladies  and  gentlemen,     ifyoudon'1 
tell  any  one     that's  all   there   is  tn  i! 
terrible  words  critic  and  <  riticism.  It's  mere- 
ly giving  the  world  a  piece  of  your  mind. 
Of  course,  if  it  is  backed  up  by  years  of 
acquaintance   with   your   subject,    ill    the 
better.  So  I  hope  I'm  nol  alwaj  3  i 
so  dull  to  be  always  right.  The  great  virtue 
is  to  be  honest.  I  cannot  hope  ever  to  n 
the  hundred  per  cent   mark  of  my  friend, 


stage,  which  is  rather  gasping.  There  will 
also  be  several  other  living  persons  besides 
Lloyd-George  on  view:  Mrs.  Wilson  and 
Sir  Basil  Zaharoff,  the  far-famed  "man  of 

mystery." 

THE   CLOSING   SEASON. 

Looking  over  the  season  just  closed ,1a 
find  that  nothing  succeeds  like  sex. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying,  that 
everybody  is  interested  in  sex.  I  suppose 
it  is  because  sex  has  something  to  do  with 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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"EVERYTHING    WILL     BE     READY 


WHEN 


YOU 


GET 


HERE, 


MADAM 


// 


TELEPHONE  CONVENIENCE  HELPS  KEEP  HOUSE- 
HOLDS   EFFICIENT    AND    SERVANTS    SATISFIED 

M  waging  a  modern  household  is  an  intricate  business. 
Successful  managers  use  business-like  methods  in  or- 
ganizing activity,  avoiding  waste,  cutting  costs  and 
maintaining  morale.  Quite  naturally  they  insist  upon 
having  enough  telephones. 

Conveniently  located  throughout  the  house  —  in 
bedroom  or  boudoir,  living-room  or  library — in 
kitchen,  pantry,  laundry,  garage  —  those  telephones 
save  minutes  and  steps  for  every  one,  every  day.  There's 
no  rushing  from  room  to  room  or  up  and  down  stairs. 
Madam-the-manager  can  make  or  receive  calls  any- 
where at  any  time,  quickly,  comfortably.  Servants 
need  not  be  diverted  from  their  proper  duties. 

In  many  residences,  there  is  an  additional  central 
office  line  for  servants'  use.  Courtesies  of  that  kind 
make  them  work  more  willingly  .  .  .  and  make  the 
manager's  job  much  easier. 

Individual  telephone  requirements  vary  widely. 
The  local  telephone  company  will  gladly  advise  you 
as  to  the  equipment  best  suited  to  your  own  house 
or  apartment.  Just  call  the  Business  Office. 


Tin  pantry  telephone  enables  your  major-domo  to  order  supplies  and  attend  to  the  details  of 
household  business,  while  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  his  staff .  Other  servants  can  make  or 
receive  necessary  calls  without  interfering  with  their  work  or  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  household. 


In  the  laundry,  a  handy  telephone  saves  many  a  climb 
up  and  down  the  basement  stairs. 


Your  maid  will  he  grateful  for  a  telephone  in  her  own 
room  .  .  .  for  the  convenience  and  privacy  it  affords. 


In  the  garage,  a  telephone  makes  motors  quickly  and  easily 
available  to  all  the  family. 
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September  Business  in  the  Carden 


This  Season  Is  Given  Up  to  the  Practical  Work  of 
Getting  Ready  for  Spring  and  Summer  Beauty 


i 


A  clump  of  single  peonies 
— Fusyama.  For  these  gor- 
geous summer  flowers  the 
soil  is  prepared  deeply  in 
order  that  the  long  fleshy 
roots  may  luxuriate  in 
their  old  age.  Make  an  ef- 
fort this  month  to  enlarge 
your    peony    collection 


One  of  the  most  effective 
of  the  single  peonies — 
Ama-no-sode.  Now  is  the 
season  for  planting  pe- 
onies and  it  is  a  rule  of 
the  wise  gardener  not  to 
set  the  new  ones  where 
the  old  ones  grew  unless 
the  soil  has  heen  renewed 


0 


WHEN  September  comes,  the  feeling  that  summer  is  over 
arrives  suddenly  and  completely.  In  the  Middle  West  and 
on  the  New  England  hills,  frost  may  be  expected  before  the 
middle  of  the  month,  and  although  death  and  destruction  do  not 
necessarily  follow,  plants  and  gardens  assume  a  woe-begone  and 
bedraggled  aspect. 

In  such  localities  it  is  the  gardener's  plain  duty  to  clear  out  dam- 
aged plants,  removing  the  annuals  bodily  and  cutting  down  perennials 
to  destroy  rapidly  ripening  seeds  which  would  produce  millions  of 
seedlings  to  be  weeded  out  next  spring. 

TUUPS  AND  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Places  vacated  by  annuals  should  be  deeply  dug  and  fertilized  in 
preparation  for  newly  ordered  tulips  which  should  arrive  later  in  the 
month.  If  tulip  bulbs  were  saved  last  spring,  they  may  be  planted  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  ready.  The  earlier  tulips  are  planted  the  earlier 
and  more  evenly  they  come  up  next  spring. 

Special  pains  should  be  taken  to  plant  tulips  at  least  six  inches 
deep,  and  to  make  certain  that  they  are  at  an  even  depth.  Deep  plant- 
ing is  not  only  beneficial,  but  it  also  gives  the  gardener  a  chance  to 
play  a  sort  of  conjurer's  trick,  by  filling  the  bed  with  chrysanthemums 
on  top  of  the  tulips.  A  great  quantity  of  chrysanthemums  can  be 
grown  in  an  out  of  the  way  nursery  to  be  brought  into  the  garden 
after  other  plants  have  faded  and  gone. 

By  so  doing,  three  crops  of  flowers  may  be  wrung  from  the  same 
ground,  tulips  in  May,  annuals  in  June,  July,  and  August,  and  chrys- 
anthemum, in  September,  October,  and  November.  As  soon  as  the 
winter  puts  an  end  to  their  brave  bloom,  the  chrysanthemums  must 
be  ruthlessly  torn  out,  the  ground  smoothed  and  covered  with  manure 
or  marsh  hay  to  protect  the  tulips. 

Where  the  climate  is  too  severe  for  late  chrysanthemums.  Septem- 
ber is  the  time  to  remove  specimen  plants  to  boxes  and  pots  and  put 
them  under  shelter.  A  deep  cold  frame  or  pit  is  very  useful,  and  the 
sash  need  not  be  kepi  on  excepl  when  actual  freezing  is  expected. 
Light  cloth  shades  will  afford  ample  protection. 
(Continued  on  page  95) 
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Seal  in  tree  kealth  the  Science  Way 

^C^^     Cavity  treatment  is  a  branch  of  tree  surgery  demanding  the 

The  Bartlett >Vfyr 

{Above}  \2^?Vy     n'ghest    technical    skill    and    scientific    background.     Be- 

Ho°i°' Henry  *l  st hnson         ^\W        cause  it  must  help   to   heal   natural   defects,  and   because 
Washington,  d.  C.  W  jts  results  are  so   highly  visible,  such  work  calls   for  ex- 

ceptional training  and  skill. 

At  the  Bartlett  Tree  Research  Laboratories  cavity  treat- 
ment is  the  special  study  of  the  country's  leading  tree 
pathologists.  Coincident  with  their  findings  has  devel- 
oped a  technic  in  cavity  treatment  exclusive  with  Bartlett, 
including  the  use  of  the  famous  Bartlett  Heal  Collar, 
and  Vick's  Nuwud.  When  Bartlett  treats  a  cavity  the 
tree  is  assured  every  chance  for  healthy  healing  and 
the  added  beauty  which  modern  science  can  accomplish. 


Cavity    ivork    by    Bartlett  on  the 

campus  trees  at  Dartmouth  College, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 


BARTLETT 


THE  F.  A.   BARTLETT   TREE    EXPERT  COMPANY 

Home  Office:  Stamford,  Connecticut 


Branch  Offices: 
Chicago  Richmond,  Va.,  Box  8 

West  End  Station 
Bay  Shore,  L.  I.,  Box  118 


Philadelphia 
White  Plains 

Boston  Danbury,  Conn. 

EXCLUSIVE    BARTLETT  FEATURES  —  VICK'S   NUWUD.  OARTLETT   HEAl  COLLAR        WeStbury,  L.  I.  Pittsfield,  MaSS. 

Orange,  N.J.  Wilmington,   Del.     Washington,D.C.,Box3103 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  New  Haven,  Conn.     East  Providence,  R.  I. 

Operating  also  the  Bartlett  School  of  Tree  Surgery  and  the  Bartlett  Tree  Research  Laboratories 
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A  Restoration  in  an  Old  Coach  Town 

Built  before  1800,  this  Small  Farmhouse  in  the  Picturesque  Old  Town 
of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  Now  Rejuvenated,  Stands  Witness  to  the  Beauty 
Hidden     under     the     Shabby     Exterior     of    an     Early     Colonial     Relic 

By  HARRIET  SISSON   GILLESPIE 
Charles  H.  Umbrecht,  Architect 


f 


«    i t 


S       I 


Main  elevation  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.R.R.  Porter's  home  in 
Fayetteville.  This  old  relic, 
converted  from  an  aban- 
doned barn  and  now  re- 
stored, is  again  taking  its 
place  in  the  community 
after  a  century  and  more. 
Such  delightful  Colonial 
details  as  the  ornamental 
wooden  grilles,  Colonial 
rails  and  iron  grilles  give 
a    look    of    mellow    age 


The  floor  plan  of  the 
home  at  Fayetteville 
shows  the  interesting  utili- 
zation of  the  floor  space 
to  give  the  greatest  room 
and  comfort.  Here,  zt\ 
formerly,  the  lovely  old 
front  door  opens  into  the 
living  room  and  the  wind- 
ing stairs  rise  from  one 
corner.  Especially  signifi- 
cant are  old  stone  mantels 
in  living  and  dining  rooms 
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Technique — "the  maw 
ner  of  artistic  perform.' 
ance" — is  the  success' 
ful  use  of  details.  In  the 
designing  of  Decorators 
Furniture  Company's 
pieces  it  is  displayed  in 
the  inlay  of  fine  woods, 
the  richness  of  hand- 
painted  motifs,  the  del' 
icacy  of  carved  orna' 
ments — and  above  all 
the  combination  of  the 
ivhole  in  perfect  har- 
mony. The  lovely  pieces 
that  result  ta\e  their 
place  proudly  with  the 
rare  and  beautiful  pieces 
of  the  Old  World. 


To  create  a  bedroom  or  boudoir,  expressive  of  personality  and  a  gracious  life,  warmth  and 
richness  of  color  are  necessary.  Such  harmonious  beauty  has  been  achieved  by  the  Decorators 
Furniture  Company  in  the  models  they  design  for  intimate  interiors.  These  lovely  pieces  are  on 
permanent  exhibition  in  our  showrooms  at  383  Madison  Avenue,  to  which  decorators  and 
their  clients  are  cordially  welcomed. 


*     Qecorators  Furniture  Go,  inc 


383  Madison  Avenue 

JNew  York 
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FOLLOWING  the  old  Genesee  Turnpike,  laid  out  in  1794, 
eastward  out  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  the  road  is  found  to 
lead  through  a  beautiful  stretch  of  country,  hemmed  in 
on  either  side  by  low  ranges  of  billowy  green  hills;  in  the  fore- 
ground are  many  attractive  modern  homes  that  have  rather  re- 
cently sprung  up. 

A  few  miles  farther  along  the  old  post  road  where,  in  Colonial 
days,  the  cumbersome  stage  coaches  plied  on  their  run  between 
Albany  and  Buffalo,  one  glimpses  a  cluster  of  little  houses  of 
an  earlier  period,  half  hidden  by  encompassing  trees  with  a 
slender  white  church  spire  rising  in  their  midst. 

A  turn  of  the  road,  a  slight  rise  of  ground,  and  one  is  suddenly 
transported  into  the  heart  of  a  typical  New  England  village  whose 
pleasantly  shaded  main  street  is  bordered  by  comely  white  houses, 
set  in  dooryards  of  boxwood  and  old  fashioned  flowers  with  great 
elms  and  maples  arching  high  overhead. 

It  is  the  historic  town  of  Fayetteville,  where  once  was  heard 
the  clatter  of  hoofs  and  the  blast  of  the  coach  horn,  as  the  old 
stage  coach  drew  up  to  the  posting  tavern,  where  came  many 
important  personages  to  partake  of  its  hospitality.  Among  them, 
so  tradition  goes,  was  the  famous  Frenchman,  General  Lafay- 
ette, whose  patronymic  it  today  so  proudly  bears. 

When  first  established  in  1791,  the  town  was  literally  hewn 
out  of  the  virgin  forest  and  its  sturdy  white  houses  built  of  en- 
during white  pine,  many  of  them  still  standing  as  witness  to 
the  time  resisting  qualities  of  the  wood  and  to  the  skill  of  pioneer 
builders. 

And,  because  this  picturesque  up-state  town,  with  its  trim 
Colonial  houses,  hospitable  porticos  and  welcoming  doorways  is 
still  architecturally  unspoiled,  it  has  attracted  many  real  home 
folks  from  neighboring  urban  centers  who  have  found  in  its  peace- 
ful atmosphere  and  sweet  serenity  of  spirit  an  antidote  to  the 
nerve  racking  turmoil  of  city  life. 

Not  a  few  of  the  old  landmarks,  still  bearing  traces  of  original 
beauty,  have  been  picked  up  by  those  who  love  old  houses  and 
re-modeled  into  the  most  captivating  of  small  homes.  One  old 
relic,  estimated  to  have  been  built  before  1800,  now  charmingly 
restored,  is  taking  its  place  in  the  community  after  a  lapse  of 
a  century. 

It  still  occupies  the  original  corner  plot,  overlooking  a  quiet 
street  on  the  edge  of  the  town  and,  if  passing  that  way,  one  may 
see  a  friendly  white  house,  a  bit  prim  perhaps,  but  in  a  nice  old 
fashioned  way,  yet  with  an  air  of  conscious  dignity  as  of  one  who 
is  an  inheritor  of  a  happy,  if  not  a  distinguished  past. 

It  has  deep,  brooding  eaves,  pleasant  small-paned  windows, 
framed  in  shutters  of  mitis  green,  and  a  beautiful,  original  door- 
(Continucd  on  page  88) 


The  dining  room, 
w  h i  c h  has  bee n 
slightly  enlarged, 
has  the  inviting  air 
of  the  old  time  inter- 
ior, due  in  a  meas- 
ure to  the  low  ceil- 
ing height  of  the 
original  which  has 
wisely  been  retained 


In  the  old  parlor, 
now  the  living 
room,  the  chimney 
niece  and  graceful 
Colonial  stairs  to- 
gether with  an  in- 
viting arrangement 
of  Early  American 
furniture  are  im- 
portant factors  in 
its  rejuvenation 


In  the  living  room 
in  the  wing  of  this 
house,  the  s°ft/ 
brown  tones  of  the 
old  wood,  the  cop- 
pery red  of  decora- 
tive fabrics  and  the 
autumn  tints  of  old 
hooked  rugs  give 
the  indescribable 
look  of  mellow  age 
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The  largest  small  table  we  have  ever  found. 
It  is  both  extension  and  drop-leaf.  With 
leaves  down  it  has  a  friendly  living  room 
character;  with  the  leaves  up  and  fully  ex- 
tended it  will  dine  8  people.  Write  today 
to  our  Dept.  H  for  our  free,  illustrated 
book,  "How  to  Know  Good  Furniture,  "de- 
scribing hundreds  of  other  Danersk  pieces 


ld  New  York  and 
old  Virginia  meet 


The  new  Danersk  Randolph  group  fits  every  re- 
quirement of  people  whose  tastes  are  cultured, 
but  whose  budgets  are  modest. 

Connoisseurs  agree  that  the  ideal  dining  room 
group  in  American  Federal  mahogany  is  a  collection 
of  pieces  from  two  sources  far  apart  geographically, 
but  closely  related  in  tradition;  Duncan  Phyfe  din- 
ing table  and  chairs,  from  Old  New  York;  together 
with  Hepplewhite  serving  table  and  sideboard, 
derived  from  the  hunting  tables  of  Old  Virginia. 

This,  then,  is  the  aristocratic  basis  of  the  Danersk 
?^kdolph  group. 

Its  rare  simplicity  will  be  especially  prized  by 
collectors;  for  they,  of  all  folk,  know  how  widely 
and  patiently  one  must  search  to  find  simple  pieces 
of  such  distinguished  pedigree. 


In  designing  and  building  this  chaste  mahogany 
group,  we  kept  in  mind  the  limited  size  of  most 
present-day  dining  rooms,  and  also  the  special  re- 
quirements of  the  combination  dining  room  and 
living  room. 

Modern  science  has  aided  our  master  craftsmen 
to  make  the  Danersk  reproductions  even  more  per- 
fect in  joinery  than  the  original  antiques  —  never- 
theless, the  Danersk  prices  are  exceedingly  modest. 
Come  and  see  this  choice  group,  and  many  other 
new  pieces  for  each  room  of  your  home. 

Erskine  -  Danforth  Corporation,  Designers  and 
makers  of  choice  furniture,  new  York:  383  Madison 
Avenue;  Chicago:  620  North  Michigan  Avenue; 
Distributors:  boston:  132  Newbury  Street;  LOS 
Angeles:  2869  West  7th  Street. 


DANERSK 
FURNITURE 
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Wounds  and  Cavities  in  Shade  Trees 


Cavity  Treatment  Based  on  Sealing 
Action    of    Filling    to    Halt    Decay 

By  Dr.  VV.  HOWARD   RANKIN 

Chief   Pathologist.    Bartlett    Tree    Research    Laboratories 


TREES  are  different  from  other 
plants  in  that  they  possess  a 
woody  structure  of  extreme  com- 
plexity with  which  to  lift  their  foliage 
into  the  air.  Varying  with  the  species 
and  the  environment,  this  woody 
trunk  and  its  branches  may  reach 
large  proportions.  The  leaves  of  all 
plants  must  be  advantageously  ori- 
ented to  receive  the  energy  required 
by  the  plant  from  the  sun  to  do  their 
work.  Even  though  the  energy  re- 
quirements of  plants  are  great  and 
are  supplied  entirely  by  utilizing  solar 
radiation,  the  leaves  are  very  efficient. 
The  leaves  must  also  be  supplied  with 
nitrogen  and  the  mineral  elements 
which  can  come  only  from  the  soil. 
Also  water  in  a  continuous  supply 
must  be  furnished  to  all  parts  of  the 
tree  and  furthermore  food  materials 
for  growth  must  be  transported 
throughout  the  tree  from  the  tips  of 
the  twigs  to  the  finest  rootlets  in  the 
soil.  To  accomplish  these  transporta- 
tion functions  it  may  be  surmised  that 
the  structures  and  processes  in  the 
trunk  are  uniquely  complicated.  The 
more  man  has  sought  to  understand 
the  processes  at  work  in  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  the  more  apparent  it  becomes 
that  the  well  founded  physical  laws 
fail  to  account  for  what  seems  to  oc- 
cur and  some  of  the  processes  are 
attributed  to  vital  activities. 

To  illustrate  the  nicety  of  adjustment 
and  marvellous  forces  at  work  in  a  tree  the 
process  of  raising  water  to  the  leaves  may 
be  taken.  All  leaves  are  provided  with 
breathing  pores.   When   radiant   energy  is 


available  in  the  daytime  and  organic  food 
is  being  manufactured  in   the  leaf,  these 

pores  are  opened.  At  nighl  they  are  closed. 
.Manx-  gallons  of  water  are  lost  each  day 
from  the  leaves  of  a  tree.  At  night  and  in 


the  winter  time  little  water  is  lost.  If  water 
is  not  continuously  supplied  as  rapidly  as 
it  is  lost  many  things  detrimental  to  the 
health  and  life  of  the  tree  result.  A  healthy 
tree  under  favorable  surroundings  is  pro- 
vided with  means  of  maintaining  a  constant 
flow  of  water  to  meet  the  needs  and  losses 
by  evaporation.  Special  structures  for  tak- 
ing in  water  are  provided  in  the  younger, 
finely  branched  roots.  These  structures, 
called  root-hairs,  make  an  intimate  contact 
with  the  soil  particles  and  the  films  of  water 
over  their  surfaces.  Water  is  drawn  into  the 
cells  of  the  roots  by  the  physical  force  that 
causes  water  to  move  into  enclosures  con- 
taining more  dense  solutions.  Within  the 
central  core  of  the  roots  are  tubes  for  water 
conduction.  These  tubes  are  composed  of 
cells  specially  modified  for  this  function. 
The  cross  walls  retained  at  intervals  in 
these  tubes  and  the  special  thickenings  of 
the  side  walls  provide  strength  to  resist 
crushing.  Also  openings  from  one  tube  to 
another   provide    for   lateral    movement   of 


Move  Flexible  cavity  filling.  The  size  of  the 
cavitj  is  indicated  li\  the  penknife  which  is  in- 
serted In  the  bark  beside  the  wound  at  lower  left 


I'll     Experimental   cavitj    with  special  appara- 
tus installed  behind  the  lillinn  for  determining 
the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  tree 


<:i\ii\  in  mm  elm  showing  the  structural 
bracing,  'heal  collar,"  and  ;i  portion  of  the 
non-rigid  cavitj    filling  material  being   installed 


water.  Similar  tubes  are  formed  in  the 
sapwood  of  the  trunk  and  branches. 
Through  this  inter-communicating 
system  of  water  conducting  tubes 
there  is  provided  a  pathway  for  an 
unbroken  column  of  water  from  the 
root  tips  to  all  of  the  leaves. 

The  force  which  operates  to  lift  the 
water  to  the  leaves  through  the  tubes 
is  provided  by  the  living  cells  which 
lose  water  through  the  pores  in  the 
leaves.  It  has  been  shown  that  these 
cells  exert  a  pull  on  the  water  column 
which  may  be  as  great  as  would  be 
represented  by  450  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  Such  a  force  is  more  than 
adequate  to  lift  water  as  rapidly  as  it 
is  required,  even  in  the  tallest  trees 
under  normal  conditions.  It  is  inter- 
esting, however,  that  this  suction 
force  applied  at  the  point  of  water 
loss  would  fail  in  raising  the  water 
column  were  it  not  for  the  structure 
of  the  tubes.  They  are  constructed  so 
that  the  water  column  actually  hangs 
in  them  and  does  not  break  of  its  own 
weight. 

It  has  been  determined  that  water 
has  the  property  of  resisting  enor- 
mous tensions  to  pull  it  apart.  Under 
special  conditions  it  is  possible  for 
water  to  resist  a  tension  equal  to  200 
atmospheres  or  3000  pounds  to  the' 
square  inch.  The  tensions  in  the  tall- 
est trees  are  by  no  means  this  great 
and  the  system  of  tubes  is  adequate  to  in- 
sure continuity  of  the  water  column.  The 
effective  column  is,  however,  greatly  re- 
duced if  the  demand  in  the  leaves  is  ex- 
treme, because  gases  contained  in  the  wood 
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We 


E  desire  to  announce  the  consolidation  of 
Cooper-Williarr\s,  Incorporated,  of  Boston  with  the 
Robert  W.  Irwin  Company  of  Grand  Rapids. 

This  affiliation  brings  together  two  of  America's 
most  conscientious  and  experienced  producers  of 
fine  furniture,  companies  which  have  sought  always  to 
build  to  the  highest  standards  of  quality  and  artistic 
values. 

In  consolidating  the  efforts  of  these  two  companies 
it  is  believed  there  will  be  produced  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  line  of  truly  distinguished  furni- 
ture in  America,  characterized  at  all  times  by  the 
finest  type  of  craftsmanship  and  artistic  merit. 

The  talent  and  inspiration  of  the  combined  design- 
ing and  creative  forces,  although  retaining  their 
individual  status,  will  be  united  in  the  creation  of 
custom-built  reproductions,  period  adaptations  and 
smart  original  creations  that  will  represent  the  best 
furniture  tradition  has  to  offer. 

These  productions  will  be  offered  for  sale  by  the 
best  furniture  dealers,  while  the  complete  line  of 
custom-made  pieces  and  groups  may  be  seen  at 
the   consolidated   display   rooms   in   six   large   cities: 


NEW  YORK 

385  Madison  Ave. 

CHICAGO 

610  S.  Michigan  Bl. 


BOSTON 
495  Albany  St. 

DETROIT 

Michigan  Theatre  Bldg. 


GRAND   RAPIDS 

23  Summer  Ave. 

MILWAUKEE 

2124  N.  Prospect  Ave. 


ROBERT  W.  IRWIN  COMPANY 

GRAND    RAPI DS 

COOPERA/VILLIAMS,  INC. 

BOSTON 

AFFILIATED 
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are  expanded  and  block  certain  portions  of 
the  tubes. 

This  brief  description  of  the  structures  and 
forces  adapted  to  raising  water  to  the  leaves 
is  indicative  of  the  important  functions  of 
the  sapwood  in  the  trunk  and  branches. 
Equally  complicated  systems  of  translocation 
of  raw  food  materials  from  the  soil  and  of 
manufactured  organic  food  from  the  leaves 
to  all  parts  of  the  tree  are  provided  in  the 
inner  bark  and  by 
plates  of  cells  in  the 
wood.  Enclosing 
these  food  and  water 
transportation  sys- 
tems and  the  living 
cells  which  lay  down 
new  additions  t  o 
these  systems  each 
year  is  the  corky 
bark.  The  bark  pro- 
tects the  inner  tis- 
sues from  drying  out 
and  is  added  to  each 
year  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  layer, 
thus  providing  for 
enlargement  of  the 
woody  cylinder. 

Many  things  may 
happen  to  cause  di- 
rect or  indirect  in- 
jury to  trees  and 
thus  interfere  with 
the  normal  move- 
ment of  water  and 
food  materials  in  the 
tree.  Vertical  move- 
ment is  provided  for 
in  the  tree  and  when 
the  root  system  is 
intact  and  no  injur- 
ies have  occurred  to 

the  trunk  and  main  branches  the  system  is 
adequate.  But  when  roots  are  cut  off  or  are 
killed  by  poisonous  substances,  drought,  suf- 
focation, and  other  agencies,  the  branches 
directly  above  these  injured  or  dead  roots 
suffer  from  lack  of  sufficient  water  and  min- 
eral food.  The  tissues  in  the  tree  are  not 
adapted  for  the  rapid  transfer  of  these  ma- 
terials laterally  around  the  trunk.  It  is  only 
by  a  slow  process  and  the  rearrangement  of 
new  tissues  that  defects  in  the  transportation 
systems  may  be  bridged. 

Wounds  are  one  of  the  important  classes 
of  injuries  that  may  lead  to  serious  disturb- 
ances in  the  health  of  a  tree  because  of  their 
interference  with  the  functioning  of  the 
transportation  system.  The  bark  of  trees  is 
continuous,  and  although  provided  with  spe- 
cial pores  for  breathing  purposes,  it  ade- 
quately protects  the  tree  from  destructive 
agents.  Certain  insects  may  succeed  in  boring 
their  way  through  the  bark,  and,  by  feeding 
and  egg  deposits,  start  a  process  that  leads  to 
the  death  of  the  bark.  Usually  these  insects 
are  not  likely  to  attack  healthy,  rapidly- 
growing  trees.  Similarly,  species  of  fungi, 
semi-parasitic  in  nature,  often  cause  hark  in- 
jury in  weakened  trees.  These  agencies  would 
not  be  so  important  in  starting  bark  wounds 
were  it  not  for  the  fad  thai  mosl  trees  are 
not  as  healthy  as  they  should  lie  to  escape 
such  injury.  Also,  important  injurii 
monly  due  to  violent  physii  irfi  as 

the  splitting  and  tearing  of  bark  dui 
wind,  and  hail  storms,  frost  cracks,  mutila- 
tion of  large  roots  at   the  base  of  the  trunk, 
the  pruning  off  of  large  limbs,  and  abra 

made  by  wires  and  moving  objects. 

No  matter  what  the  nature  of  the  cause 
of  a  bark  wound  or  how  large  or  small  it 
may   be.  there  results  a  condition  that    may 


easily  lead  to  further  injury.  The  injured 
bark  no  longer  protects  the  tissues  beneath 
from  drying  out.  The  living  cells  in  the 
inner  bark  and  sapwood  die.  Growth  is  no 
longer  possible  in  this  area.  There  remains 
an  opening  in  which  many  kinds  of  insects 
and  fungi  may  find  conditions  favorable, 
and  they  proceed  to  destroy  the  dead  tissues. 
The  activities  of  such  agencies  interfere  with 
natural  healing  and  often  result  in  enlarging 


A  close-up  of  the  apparatus  which  is  used  in  de- 
termining   the    carbon     dioxide     content    of    the 
wood  behind   cavity   fillings 


the  wound.  Thus  it  happens  that  neglect  in 
caring  for  the  health  of  trees  and  the  natural 
and  man-made  injuries  which  result  in  bark 
wounds  start  a  chain  of  circumstances  that 
are  serious  to  the  tree. 

The  most  inexcusable  wound  and  yet  the 
most  common  is  the  branch  stub  left  when 
limbs  are  pruned  from  a  tree.  It  seems  that 
any  person  who  has  been  associated  with 
trees  even  casually  would  know  that  stubs 
always  result  in  delayed  healing  and  may  re- 
sult in  a  permanent  wound.  Only  rarely  do 
stubs  of  any  length  heal  over  the  cut  sur- 
face. Usually  the  stub  must  decay  and  drop 


A  cross  section  of  a  tree  trunk,  showing  the  heal 
and  the   complete   sealing   of  the   wound 
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off  before  healing  of  the  wound  can  begin. 
In  the  interval  it  is  the  most  serious  type  of 
wound  for  it  has  allowed  direct  entrance  of 
fungi  to  the  heartwood.  All  limbs  that  are 
removed  should  be  cut  flush  with  the  parent 
branch  or  the  trunk.  The  shoulder  should  be 
largely  removed  in  making  the  cut,  or  healing 
may  not  result  at  the  lower  edge.  It  is  im-f" 
portant  in  shaping  a  tree,  that  branches 
needing  removal  should  be  cut  off  before 
they  become  large. 
This  reduces  the  size 
of  the  wounds  and 
the  time  required  for 
the  natural  process 
of  healing  to  cover 
them. 

Whenever  the 
wood  of  the  tree  is 
exposed  by  the  death 
or  removal  of  the 
bark,  various  kinds 
of  fungi  find  conge- 
nial conditions  for 
growth.  One  of  the 
first  things  that  hap- 
pens when  wood  is 
exposed  is  that  it 
loses  water  at  the 
surface  and  wound 
gums  are  formed 
which  fill  the  cell 
cavities  just  under 
the  surface.  To  an  ex- 
tent these  processes 
protect  the  under- 
lying tissue  from 
drying  out  and  also 
serve  as  a  temporary 
barrier  against  fun- 
gus invasion.  In 
most  trees  the  outer 
zone  of  exposed  wood 
soon  becomes  "horny"  but  in  periods  of  dry- 
ing the  wood  "checks"  due  to  contraction. 
These  "checks",  as  they  are  called,  are  nar- 
row openings  which  extend  back  into  the 
healthy  wood  and  they  defeat  the  protective 
action  of  wound  gums  and  any  wound  dress- 
ings that  may  have  been  applied.  The  spores 
or  seeds  of  fungi  which  are  wind-borne  find 
entrance  through  these  checks  in  the  wood 
and  reach  the  unprotected  wood  beneath. 
All  wounds  in  trees  are  only  imperfectly  pro- 
tected by  the  natural  and  man-devised  wound 
coverings  and  until  the  healing  callus  tightly 
seals  the  wound,  decay  is  likely  to  be  initi- 
ated and  to  spread  rapidly. 

The  more  prevalent  type  of  wood  diseases 
initiated  in  wounds  of  ornamental  trees  is 
that  known  as  "wound  decay".  The  wound 
decays  are  more  local  in  their  effect  and 
fortunately  easier  to  control  than  the  heart- 
wood  diseases.  The  types  of  fungi  and  their 
relationship  to  the  progress  of  wound  decay 
have  not  been  determined,  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  wood  is  due  to  the  saprophytic 
wood  destroyers  which  are  unable  to  pene- 
trate into  the  healthy  woody  tissues  of  the 
tree.  Abundant  evidence  is  found  in  "section- 
ing" trees  that  wound  decay  is  halted  as  soon 
as  the  wound  is  sealed  by  the  normal  growth 
of  callus.  As  long  as  an  opening  remains,  the 
advance  of  wound  decay  penetrates  deeper 
into  the  heartwood  and  on  all  sides  in  the 
sapwood.  The  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  tree 
to  develop  a  roll  of  callus  to  bridge  the^ 
wound  with  a  new  food  and  water  transport 
tation  system  is  often  frustrated.  The  decay 
process  may  extend  into  the  sapwood  under- 
lying the  callus  thus  exposing  it  to  drying 
out  and  death.  Certain  types  of  insects  are 
favored  at  the  margin  of  wound  decays 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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introduce  another  factor  which  needs 
to   l>e  taken   into  account. 

I  have  not  mentioned  above  the 
bulbous  plants,  many  of  which  are 
both  perennial  and  hardy.  Even  be- 
fore the  arabis  there  may  have  been 
in  the  garden  the  snowdrops  and  the 
crocuses  and  similar  bulbs  that  often 
thrust  themselves  through  the  late 
snow.  They  are  part  of  our  carpeting 
material.  So  are  the  violets  and  the 
pansies,  which,  despite  my  statement 
that  they  are  treated  as  annuals  be- 
cause they  can  be  sowed  every  year, 
do  frequently  persist,  and  are  then 
doubly  beautiful. 

Into  the  same  consideration  come 
other  hardy  perennials,  as  they  truly 
are,  in  the  shape  of  the  daffodils,  in  a 
bewildering  variety  of  colors,  heights 
and  effects,  leading  into  the  hyacinths 
and  the  tulips,  which  are  a  further 
evidence  of  the  inclusiveness  of  this 
great  perennial  class.  Lilies  are  like- 
wise perennials — when  they  are  will- 
ing to  stay  with  us! — and  they  are  to 
be  discussed  at  length  another  month. 

But  we  must  get  higher  up.  Coming 
along  right  soon  will  be  the  colum- 
bines, or  aquilegias,  which  as  now 
easily  raised  from  seed,  do  carry  over, 
under  a  perennial  constitution  that 
does  not  always  continue,  for  several 
years  at  least,  and  provide  amazingly 
beautiful  blooms,  lasting  for  many 
weeks. 

This  home  garden  which  I  am  en- 
deavoring to  promote  and  furnish 
will  want  to  be  planted  so  that  it  has 
bloom,  and  perennial  bloom  at  that, 
the  whole  season  through.  Little  diffi- 
culty will  be  encountered  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  because  the  on- 
coming of  spring  starts  into  active 
and  beautiful  growth  a  vast  number 
of  hardy  perennials.  One  can  be  as- 
sured of  finding  almost  anything  he 
wants  in  flower  form,  height,  color, 
habit  and  fragrance  to  bloom  by  the 
time  the  peony  engages  our  attention. 
After  that  the  procession  slows  down, 
and  it  is  midsummer  that  tests  the 
skill  of  the  perennial  student  if  he 
expects  to  have  a  continuous  show  of 
flowers. 

These  peonies  may  be  mentioned 
here  as  a  fine  step  up  in  the  height 
relationship.  Averaging  something 
like  a  yard  in  height,  they  are  not 
only  perennial,  but  hardy  and  perma- 
nent. They  need  to  be  placed  where 
i  hey  i  an  be  left  alone  for  many  years. 
One  fine  old  plant,  the  gasplant,  or 
Dictamnus,  is  as  desirous  of  a  settled 
home  as  anything,  and  doesn't  do  its 
i"1       ii  is  left  alone. 

About  the  time  we  are  getting  these 
peonii  :i    I      i,  which  is  in 

ething  lil  i  ,   the 

little  two-  or  threi 
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In  this  same  general  height  range 
come  the  pinks,  or  Dianthus,  some  of 
which  are  creeping  or  nearly  so,  and 
most  of  which  are  likely  also  to  be 
exceedingly  sweet.  The  Dianthus 
family  would  take  a  book  by  itself, 
but  anyone  knows  of  the  aromatic 
fragrance  of  its  blooms. 

When  the  peonies  are  beginning  to 
finish  their  all  too  short  bloom  course, 
we  can  take  into  account  for  just 
about  the  same  height  effect  the 
Hemerocallis.  or  daylilies.  With  prop- 


very  conspicuous  blue  flowers  soon 
pass,  but  the  bright  and  lively  green 
foliage  stays  through  until  frost. 

Now  the  procession  goes  through 
the  summer  and  up  in  height.  To- 
ward midsummer  come  the  marsh- 
mallows.  Before  them  the  delphini- 
ums both  delight  and  tantalize  the 
gardener,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  them  as  they  ought  to  be 
and  the  pleasure  they  give  when  they 
do  so  arrive.  Soon  the  perennial  phlox 
varieties   give   their   brilliance,    from 
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Pansies   in   profusion   are  found  in   almost  every   perennial  border   for 
they    bloom    early    and    late    in    many    combinations    of    velvety    colors 


er  variety  selection,  these  will  do 
business  for  us  well  into  midsummer. 
The  gaillardias  and  the  gypsophilas 
will  accompany  them. 

Meanwhile  the  irises  will  have  come 
and  gone.  Well  called  "the  poor  man's 
orchid,"  they  give  us  now  blooms  and 
forms  in  a  range  of  beauty  that  is 
most  satisfying.  The  irises  too  are 
generous  plants,  because  after  growth 
gets  going  one  can  always  pry  off  a 
side-shoot  to  give  to  a  friend,  confi- 
dent that  the  gift  if  treated  with  only 
reasonable  hardship  will  in  due  time 
remind  that  friend  of  the  kindness. 

At  and  below  the  bloom  height  of 
the  peony  there  are  certain  kinds  of 
plants  which  serve  admirable  pur- 
poses. I  am  writing  now  mostly  about 
those  that  prosper  in  sun,  and  am  try- 
ing to  furnish  the  palette  of  the  gar- 
den painter  with  the  material  that  re- 
sponds to  brilliant  light. 

Investigating  as  I  have  for  a  long 
time  ground  cover  plants  which  are 
good  in  foliage  after  they  have  done 
their  floral  best,  I  mention  two  that 
are  very  little  known  and  deserve 
much  more  attention.  The  first  and 
earliest  is  Anchusa  myosotidiflora,  a 
dreadfully  long  and  difficult  name 
which  has  not  yet  been  "common- 
Many  people  grow  the  Drop- 
mon  Anchusa  because  of  its  blue 
ut  the  one  I  have  just  men- 
tioned has  the  flowers  of  a  forget-me- 
oming  before  the  forget-me-nots 
Jig,  to  be  succeeded 
by  broad  and  very  beautiful  dark 
hich  in  i  haded  spot 
delightful  ground  cover 
on  through  here  that 
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white  to  deepest  scarlet,  running  al- 
most into  violet  in  some  varieties. 
The  hollyhocks  have  been  with  us, 
sometimes  as  perennials  and  some- 
times as  biennials,  and  these  in  the 
background  of  the  border  are  fram- 
ing the  garden  picture. 

Still  in  the  sun  come  the  Oriental 
poppies,  no  longer  so  blatantly  raw  in 
their  scarlet  hue,  because  improved 
varieties  have  provided  refinement  of 
color.  The  stately  Yucca,  evergreen 
in  its  desert-like  foliage,  shoves  up 
its  great  spikes  of  white  bloom  the 
height  of  a  man,  in  late  June.  In  a 
half-shaded  place  the  Monarda,  or 
beebalm,  or  bergamot,  gives  us  in 
midsummer  both  odor  and  scarlet 
strength. 

Some  heedless  or  ignorant  nursery- 
men may  turn  loose  on  the  buyer  a 
plant  of  Bocconia  cordata,  sometimes 
called  Plumepoppy.  It  grows  rapidly 
and  beautifully,  and  its  peculiar 
leaves,  followed  by  its  pleasing  flow- 
ers and  its  musical  seedpods,  com- 
mend it.  Alas  and  alack!  it  needs  to 
have  its  roots  in  a  concrete  enclosure, 
because  otherwise  it  possesses  the 
neighborhood ! 

There  are  many  such  perennials, 
and  to  my  mind  the  adventure  of  the 
perennial  garden  is  the  ascertaining 
of  the  habits,  preferences  and  pro- 
prieties of  various  plants,  so  that  if 
I  must  pull  out  Physostegia,  Chrys- 
anthemum koreanum,  and  Oenothera 
youngi  every  year,  replanting  them 
as  I  need  them  and  throwing  much 
of  them  away  to  avoid  having  the 
garden  choked  up,  I  simply  feel  that 
I  am  controlling  as  well  as  enjoying 
my  garden  material. 

The  perennial  gardener  cannot 
avoid  the  chrysanthemum  family, 
only  one  of  which  I  have  indicated. 
1  mention  the  family  because  if  care- 
ful experimenting  is  done  as  to  va- 
rieties, lovely  blooms  can  be  grown 
outdoors,  not  as  blatantly  big  as  the 
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colored  heads  of  lettuce  the  florists 
sell,  but  plenty  big  enough,  and  a  real 
triumph  to  bring  through  the  early 
frosty  evenings  of  fall.  (I  well  re- 
member a  visit  to  a  southern  Pen^  A- 
vania  town  famous  for  its  big 
"mums,"  where  after  I  had  looked 
at  the  splendid  flowers,  the  man  of 
the  house  remarked  to  me  confiden- 
tially that  he  didn't  mind  having  his 
wife  take  the  rug  off  the  floor  or  the 
cover  off  the  dining  table  to  protect 
the  chrysanthemums  against  a  sudden 
drop  in  temperature,  but  he  drew  the 
lifie  when  she  "tuk  the  comfort  offen 
the  bed!") 

In  the  fall  days  the  perennial  ex- 
perimenter will  find  himself  enjoying 
the  Japanese  anemones  that  he  has 
planted  in  spring.  He  will  get  many 
other  enjoyments,  because  if  he 
properly  pursues  his  neighbor's  gar- 
den and  the  catalogues  he  will  be  al- 
ways sticking  in  a  plant  here  or  there, 
getting  a  root  from  this  place  or  that, 
and  finding  that  some  things  that  are 
called  weeds  are  also  beautiful  plants 
— a  weed,  after  all,  being  merely  a 
plant  out  of  place.  He  will  be  learn- 
ing the  joy  of  controlling  his  own 
weeds,  and  I  can  tell  you  from  twenty 
years  experience  that  that  is  a  great 
joy. 

I  find  myself  hopeful  that  these 
words  will  have  caused  attention  to 
this  grand  family  of  garden  decora- 
tive quality.  Despising  prescriptions 
as  I  do,  and  believing  that  the  garden 
only  does  its  best  as  it  is  worked  out 
to  individual  failures  as  well  as  suc- 
cesses, I  have  purposely  given  noth- 
ing but  the  vaguest  suggestions,  be- 
cause QO  per  cent  of  the  pleasure  is 
going  to  come  to  the  grower  wh*^ 
"works  out  his  own  salvation,"  not 
with  fear  and  trembling,  but  with 
joy  and  understanding. 

Perhaps  it  is  proper  to  say  a  little 
word  about  the  handling  of  peren- 
nials. Those  that  come  as  bulbs  will 
need  to  be  planted  to  the  depths  that 
investigation  proves  necessary — usu- 
ally two  or  three  times  the  depth  in 
the  ground  of  the  bulb  itself. 

Directions  for  the  depths  to  plant 
bulbs  to  which  this  generalization 
does  not  apply  can  be  obtained  from 
any  reliable  nurseryman. 

In  general,  hardy  perennials  will  do 
well  in  any  garden  soil  that  is  good 
enough  to  grow  a  tomato,  or  a  potato 
or  a  turnip.  It  needs  to  be  deep,  which 
means  a  real  foot  of  arable  soil,  and 
not  a  lazy  man's  shovel  depth  of  four 
or  five  inches.  It  needs,  of  course,  to 
be  rich,  the  richness  preferably  com- 
ing from  a  generous  amount  of  well- 
rotted  animal  manure  thoroughly  in- 
corporated. It  needs  to  be  well- 
drained,  save  as  to  plants  which  en- 
joy "wet  feet,"  and  it  needs  to  be 
kept  weeded — that  is,  to  be  kept  to 
the  plants  designed  by  the  garden 
man,  and  not  by  nature!  Special 
adaptations  as  to  soil,  as  for  the 
sour-soil-loving  Alpines  or  for  the 
lime-liking  varieties,  will  be  worked 
out  by  the  intelligent  gardener.  From 
the  very  first  glimpse  of  the  crocus 
in  the  spring  to  the  time  when  the 
last  chrysanthemum  is  frozen,  long 
after  the  early  frosts,  perennialsiffill 
give  a  succession  of  garden  joys  that 
provide  an  altogether  worth  while 
and  most  helpful  adventure. 

This  autumn  season  is  the  best 
time  to  plan  the  perennial  advances 
for  another  year,  and  to  plant  many 
of  them,  particularly  those  that 
bloom  earliest  in  the  summer  display. 
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director's  room  table  of  precious  african  zebra  wood 
inlaid  with  monel   •   the  chairs  are  upholstered  in  champagne- 
colour  kid  •  the  effect  is  striking  in  its  simplicity  •  I'elan  will  be  glad  to 
submit  sketches  and  plans  for  modern  office  or  residence  interiors  upon  request 
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modern         decorators 
50    east    52    •    new    york 


A    CORDIAL    INVITATION 

IS    EXTENDED    TO 

INTERIOR    DECORATORS    AND    DEALERS 

TO   VISIT   OUR 

EXHIBITION    OF     MIRRORS 

The  exclusive,  hand  painted  and  engraved 
mirrors — all  glass — also  wrought  iron  metal 
mirrors      in      authentic      period      designs. 


Exhibition  being  held 

beginning  September  first 

through  the  courtesy  of 

The    Decorators    Furniture    Company 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

JORGENSEN  &   STEPHAN    •   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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077  1 II  111  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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Furniture  of  Louis  XV  and  XVI  Periods 

(Continued  from  page  21 ) 


iy 


Pier   table   in   mahogany   and    ormolu,   Louis   XVI    period.   In    the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 


Marie  Antoinette.  In  royal  palaces 
and  lesser  houses  though  hardly  less 
magnificent,  luxury  went  on  apace 
side  by  side  with  an  affected  love  of 
simplicity  and  virtue.  But  at  heart 
these  aristocrats  and  rich  bourgeoisie 
were  the  same  pleasure-loving  volup- 
tuaries. Their  gestures  of  rusticity, 
alms-giving  and  passion  for  nature 
were  drawn  chiefly  from  the  con- 
temporary literature  of  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau;  it  provided  new  amuse- 
ment for  these  lives  whose  chief 
malady  was  an  excess  of  pleasure. 
This  thirst  for  simplicity  imposed 
upon  the  furniture  makers  and  all 
other  decorative  artists  the  necessity 
of  combining  the  severe  contours  of 
antiquity  with  the  utmost  delicacy, 
grace  and  refinement  of  their  own 
inventions.  The  medium  for  this  task 
was  the  most  sumptuous  materials  to 
be  had  in  wood,  metal,  porcelains  and 
fabrics.  Pure  geometric  lines,  whether 
straight  or  segments  of  a  circle,  were 
the  basis  of  the  Louis  XVI  style  and 
offered  a  foil  for  the  restrained,  sober 
decoration  of  very  minute  detail. 

Eventually,  Parisian  designers  puri- 
fied their  work  of  the  last  lingering 
curves  of  the  transitional  epoch.  Then 
appears  the  truly  developed  style — 
rational,  coldly  perfect  and  often  life- 
less. Serpentine  curves  have  vanished, 
but  still  the  oval  or  circle  appears  in 
a  chair  back,  a  half  round  commode 


The  Decorators'  Exhibition 

(Continued  from   page  59) 


or  in  the  arch  of  a  mirror  top.  Sup- 
porting members  no  longer  bespeak 
the  easy  grace  or  elasticity  of  natural 
forms.  They  are  as  straight  as  the 
columns  of  their  derivation  and  chan- 
nelled, fluted  or  reeded  to  bring  the 
needed  relief  of  lightness.  Mouldings 
play  a  vital  role  in  framing  plain 
panels,  often  of  considerable  size,  and 
are  enriched  now  with  repeating  rows 
of  minute  leaves  and  pearl  motifs. 
Rare  and  costly  woods  were  still  em- 
ployed with  bronze  appliques  chis- 
elled and  gilt  abetted  by  plaques  of 
Sevres  porcelain  or  Wedgwood  basalt 
set  in  lustrous  surfaces. 

In  one  picture  can  be  traced  the 
strong  marks  of  antiquity  on  the© 
chairs  of  the  late  Louis  XVI  period. 
The  lyre  back  and  reeded  uprights  are 
in  themselves  of  classic  origin  and 
the  close  architectural  domination  of 
furniture  is  indicated  by  the  defini- 
tion of  the  constructive  elements. 
This  is  apparent  in  the  supporting 
blocks  of  the  uprights  and  the  em- 
phasis placed  at  the  juncture  of  the 
rail  and  legs.  The  beechwood  frame 
is  painted  pale  blue  and  the  uphol- 
stery is  red  and  white  toile  de  jouy. 

A  lit  d'ange  or  angel  bed  in  wood, 
carved  and  gilded  is  also  shown 
here.  Its  couronne  unfortunately  does 
not  show  from  whence  the  curtains 
descend  at  either  side  from  above 
the  head. 


The  first  furniture  which  they  gave 
their  attention  to  was  the  Victorian 
period;  but  today  one  finds  at  this 
center  of  the  furniture  world,  lovely 
replicas  of  18th  Century  furniture 
and  some  of  the  finest  reproductions 
of  other  well  known  periods. 

At  this  recent  meeting,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  the  decorators  of 
America  realized  to  the  fullest  what 
an  opportunity  this  furniture  offered 
for  their  use  in  the  development  of 
line  American  homes;  and  the  illus- 
trations which  we  are  showing  in  this 
article  prove  conclusively  how  well 
these  reproductions  consort  with  in- 
dividual pieces  of  rare  antique  furni- 
ture and  tapestries  and  porcelains, 
for  in  almost  every  room  this  com- 
bination was  found. 

When  the  decorators  met,  at  Grand 


Rapids,  their  purpose  was  not  only  to 
assemble  beautiful  rooms  of  the  local 
furniture,  combined  with  antiques, 
but  also  to  take  up  the  tremendously 
important  question  of  forming  a 
national  organization,  the  American 
Institute  of  Interior  Decorators.  Dur- 
ing the  week  of  the  meeting  in  July, 
this  purpose  was  successfully  accom- 
plished and  the  officers  appointed  for 
the  new  Association  were: 

Mr.  William  R.  Moore,  Preside^  , 
Mr.  E.  A.  Belmont,  Treasurer 
Mrs.  Irene  Sidley,  Secretary 
Mrs.   E.   A.   Rogerson,  Vice-Presi- 
dent 
Miss  Marion  H.  Gheen,  Vice-Presi- 
dent 
Mr.    Frank  W.    Richardson,   Vice- 
President 
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-Sealex  Linoleum  pattern  No.  2954 


This  room  speaks  French 

.    .  with  a  rrtfvlnjdal  oxceni 


SEALEX 


EG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


litre"?  a  dining  room  warm  \s\\\\ 
the  friendly  charm  of  the  French 
Provinces.  Knotty  pine,  toile  de 
Jouy  paper  and  the  bright  colors 
of  peasant  pottery.  Chairs  of 
rugged  beauty,  with  gay  cushions 
covering  seats  of  rush.  Full  of  inter- 
est, this  room,  and  full  of  the  lived- 
in  feeling  that  comes  with  perfect 
harmony  from  ceiling  to  floor. 

Cood  taste  and  good  sense  dic- 
tated the  choice  of  the  flooring 
material — one  of  the  distinctive, 
new  Veltone  effects  in  Sealex  Lino- 
leum! Note  its  natural  blending 
with  the  fruit  woods  of  French 
Provincial  furniture.  Note,  too,  the 
feeling  of  spaciousness  which  this 
Yeltone  flooring  gives  the  room — 
without  in  anyway  detracting  from 


its  intimate  and  hospitable  charm. 

Veltone  is  an  exclusive  Sealex 
Linoleum  which  provides  a  perfect 
base  for  the  finest  furniture  and 
rugs — and  provides  too  a  surface, 
stain-proof,  easily  cleaned,  and  ap- 
parently seamless.  When  laid  over 
a  time-scarred  wood  floor,  the  trans- 
formation is  truly  amazing. 

Veltone  comes  in  seven  lovely 
colors  and  is  just  one  of  many  Sealex 
designs  among  which  you  can  find 
the  answer  to  any  flooring  problem 
— from  provincial  salle  a  manger  to 
attic  playroom — and  without  plac- 
ing too  severe  a  burden  on  your 
purse.  Genuine  Sealex  Linoleum 
ca  n  be  seen  at  department,  furniture 
and   linoleum    stores    everywhere. 

CoNcoi.r.L'.M-NAtBN  Inc.,    Gen.    Off.:   Kearny,   N.  J. 


LINOLEUM       FLOORS 

All  Sealex  Linoleums  can  be  readily  identified  by  tins  shield 
which  appears  every  few  yards  on  the  face  of  the  goods. 
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Here  is  shown  "Miramar"  (Seabx  pattern  No.  3323)  with  a 
dcsigned-toorder  inset.  Names  of  firms  who  are  equipped 
to  install  sui-h  floors  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 


ALUMINUM    PAINT-THE    COAT    OF    METAL    PROTECTION 


i 


Leaves  piling  up,  one  upon  another, 
to  form  a  compact  mass — you've 
seen  this  happen.  In  reality,  that 
is  what  the  tiny,  thin,  flat  flakes 
of  aluminum  paint  pigment  do 
when  they  are  applied  to  wood  or 
metal  surfaces. 

Being  metal — actually  pure  alumi' 
num — this  continuous,  "leafed" 
paint  surface  blocks  the  penetra^ 
tion  of  moisture.  Thus  it  prevents 
warping  and  checking  of  wood. 
Checks  the  formation  of  rust  on 
metal. 

And  yet,  gallon  for  gallon,  alumi' 
num  paint  costs  no  more  than  other 
high  grade  paints.  Use  it  as  a  prime 
coat  on  all  new  lumber — coat  both 
sides,  ends  and  edges  to  retard 
moisture  penetration.  Use  alumi' 
num   paint  as  an  under-coat  on 


repainting  jobs.  It  adheres  tena^ 
ciously  and  provides  an  excellent 
"tooth11  to  which  succeeding  paint 
coats  cling  tightly.  Use  aluminum 
paint  as  a  finish  coat  on  metal  sur' 
faces.  Use  it  for  the  hundred  and 
one  touch-up  jobs  around  the  house. 

Aluminum  Company  of  America 
does  not  sell  paint.  But  aluminum 
paint  made  with  satisfactory  ve- 
hicles and  Alcoa  Albron  Powder 
may  be  purchased  from  most  repu- 
table  paint  manufacturers,  jobbers 
and  dealers.  Be  sure  the  pigment 
portion  is  Alcoa  Albron,  and  is  so 
designated.  Let  us  send  you  the 
booklet,  "Aluminum  Paint,  the 
Coat  of  Metal  Protection."  Ad' 
dress  ALUMINUM  COMPANY  of 
AMERICA;  2423  Oliver  Building, 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALCOA    ALB  HON 

POWDER.      FOR. 

ALUMINUM    PAINT 


ALBRON 

NEC.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Thin,  flat  flakes  of  Aluminum, 
that  overlap  like  falling  leaves 
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An  Andalusian  House  in  California 

(Continued  from  page  32) 
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One  corner  of  the  walled  garden  of  the  Heberton  home.  It  is  covered  with 
vine-  planted  each  ?ide  of  the  tiled   wall  fountain   and  a   dark  preen  hedge 

i>  the  background 


Editor's  Note:  All  the  furniture  in 
this  house  is  antique,  very  tine  Ital- 
ian and  Spanish  pieces.  The  most 
interesting  wall  treatment  in  the  in- 
side of  the  house  are  the  old  family 
portraits.  The  large  room  with  the 
north  window,  which  goes  up  two 
stories,  was  used  by  Mr.  George 
Washington  Smith  as  his  studio.  It 
now  makes  a  tine  dining  room.  A 
great    table    runs   the    length   of   the 


room  and  on  the  north  wall  is  a 
Spanish  credenza.  The  room  that  was 
formerly  the  dining  room  is  now  the 
library,  where  there  are  many  rare 
first  editions  and  excellent  family 
portraits.  A  wing  was  built  on  this 
house  when  it  was  purchased  and  in 
this  wing  are  some  of  the  bedrooms, 
including  Mrs.  Heberton's.  This  ad- 
dition was  so  carefully  planned  that  it 
really  adds  to  the  architectural  whole. 


La  Grande  Toilette 

/Continued  from  page  23) 


marquetry.  It  is  all  in  strange  con- 
trast to  the  daintiness  of  the  French 
toilet   table. 

The  strong  personality  of  the 
Queen  is  apparent  in  the  engraving 
It  is  to  this  Queen  that  the  lovers 
of  beautiful  surroundings  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude,  for  she  furthered  every- 
thing that  had  to  do  with  furniture 
and  interior  decoration.  Her  reign 
saw  the  complete  revolution  of  the 
furnishings  that  had  obtained  before 
her  time,  and  the  consummation  of 
new  ideas  that  have  endured  to  the 
present  day. 

The  Edict  of  Xantes  had  compelled 
textile  workers  and  artisans  to  fly  to 
England,  including  Marot.  a  famous 
decorator.  Queen  Mary  wielded  great 
influence  in  forwarding  their  inter- 
ests. And  it  was  she  who  encouraged 
English  women  to  braider  covers  in 
tent  stitch  or  petit  point.  Small  won- 
der that  she  appears  imperious  before 
her  toilet  table. 

During  the  following  reign,  that  of 
Queen  Anne,  in  spite  of  the  mania 
for  things  Chinese,  gold  and  lacquer, 
dressing  tables  were  comparatively 
simple.  There  was  the  dressing  stand, 
but  the  familiar  Queen  Anne  dress- 
ing table  was  the  graceful  low  boy. 
occasionally  of  mahogany  or  lacquer, 
usually  of  walnut,  the  popular  wood. 
<phich  stood  a  small  stand  with 
two  uprights  supporting  a  small  mir- 
ror. These  movable  stands  with 
drawers  were  extensively  reproduced, 
later,  in  America.  Subsequently, 
Brothers  Adam,  Chippendale,  Hep- 
plewhite  and  their  contemporaries 
abroad  gave  appreciable  considera- 
tion to  the  designing  of  dressing 
tables.  Angelica  Kauffman  and  others 


less  famous,  decorated  them,  and 
painters  continued  to  make  them  part 
of  interior  compositions. 

In  17o5  John  Zoffany  painted 
Queen  Charlotte,  wife  of  George  III, 
of  England,  before  her  toilet  table, 
with  the  first  two  of  her  fifteen  chil- 
dren, the  Brince  of  Wales  and  the 
young  Princess.  The  architecture  and 
decorations  of  the  room  are  largely 
French,  for  which  there  was  a  great 
craze  at  the  time.  The  Queen  is  care- 
fully posed,  one  arm  resting  on  the 
toiletta,  her  beautifully  coiffured 
head  showing  in  the  mirror.  The 
dressing  table  is  placed  in  a  large 
window,  after  the  French  manner.  It 
is  covered  with  an  elaborate  lace 
flounce,  a  lace  drapery  forming  a 
hood  over  the  mirror,  altogether  very 
French  in  effect. 

At  a  later  period  there  are  many 
illustrations  of  the  predilection  of 
painters  for  the  table  de  toilette  as 
accessories  to  composition.  Impor- 
tant among  these  is  a  painting  by  the 
great  French  realist,  Gustave  Cour- 
bet,  where  he  depicts  in  one  of  his 
Flemish  interiors,  "Femme  a  sa 
Toilette,"  a  woman  arranging  her 
hair  at  a  toilet  table  of  yellow  satin, 
on  which  rests  a  carved  wood  mirror 
of  Flemish  workmanship. 

The  toilet  table  has  persisted,  and 
of  late  there  has  been  a  notable 
renaissance  of  early  ideas.  The  mod- 
ern decorator  gives  it  quite  as  much, 
if  not  greater,  consideration  than  any 
other  article  of  furnishing,  strictly 
feminine.  Not  only  may  the  decorator 
today  draw  upon  the  past,  but  the 
great  variety  of  design  possible  in 
the  modern  mode  allows  for  flights  of 
imagination   hitherto   undreamed   of. 
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JACOIIAKIIS 


IF  you  would  see  a  truly  marvel- 
ous example  of  Jacquard  weav- 
ing in  Brocaded  Damask,  you 
should  ask  to  be  shown  the  new 
Cheney  design  numbered  5578. 

This  is  not  alone  a  design  of 
Louis  XVI  inspiration  of  a  truly 
unique  technical  excellence — it 
is  beauty,  sheer  and  superb. 

Jacquard  silks  have  held  high 
place  in  the  esteem  of  interior  de- 
signers since  Joseph  Marie  Jac- 
quard first  exhibited  his  new  loom 
and  its  lovely  new  fabric  in  1801. 
Today,  Cheney  Brothers  Jacquard 
silks  are  of  unparalleled  beauty 
and  quality,  and  each  one  is  abso- 
lutely correct  both  in  texture  and 
in  style.  You  can  always  be  sure 
of  being  right  if  you  choose  a 
Cheney  silk. 

A  few  minutes'  study  of  the  new 
Cheney  Jacquards  will  be  full  of 
suggestions  to  you;  colors,  designs, 
textures  will  point  you  to  new  suc- 
cesses in  decorative  work. 


CHENEY     BROTHERS 

NEW    YORK 509    MADISON    AVENUE 

PHILADELPHIA       .     .        1528    WALNUT    STREET 

BOSTON     420    BOYLSTON    STREET 

CHICAGO      .     .     .     29    EAST    MADISON    STREET 
LOS    ANGELES      .    811    WEST    SEVENTH    STREET 
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Absolutely  true 
to    their    colors  — 

ORINOKA 
SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES 


The  grace  and  elegance  oj  deep 

Georgian    windows;  jrom.   the 

Orinoka  booklet 
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It  IS  very  important,  this  matter  of  color-fastness.  On  it 
depends  the  permanent  beauty  of  the  room  you  are  decorating. 

With  Orinoka  Guaranteed  Sunfast  Draperies  you  may 
create  exactly  the  effect  you  wish,  and  know  that  it  will 
endure.  You  may  choose  colors  so  fragile  that  they  seem 
the  wildest  extravagance,  colors  so  mellow  that  they  might 
have  come  out  of  a  piece  of  old-world  brocade,  and  you 
may  hang  these  draperies  in  the  strongest  light,  confident 
that  they  will  not  fade. 

But  it  is  more  than  the  fine  materials  of  Orinoka  drap- 
eries that  guarantees  their  color-permanence.  Consummate 
skill  in  dyeing  is  also  necessary.  Orinoka  yarns  are  dyed  by 
a  special  process  by  skilled  craftsmen.  Your  protection  in 
buying  Orinoka  Sunfast  Draperies  is  in  this  tag  attached 
to  every  bolt:  "These  goods  are  guaranteed  absolutely 
fadeless.  If  the  color  changes  from  exposure  to  the  sun  or 
from  washing,  the  merchant  is  hereby  authorized  to  replace 
them  with  new  goods  or  to  refund  the  purchase  price." 

If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  our  booklet,  "Draperies  and 
Color  Harmony,"  mail  10  cents  with  the  coupon.  We  will 
also  send  the  name  of  a  nearby  dealer  who  will  show  you 
Orinoka  fabrics  as  they  really  are.  The  Orinoka  Mills,  183 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

ORINOKA    SUNFAST 

Draperies  .  .  .  colors   guaranteed   sun   and  tubfast 


Till'.  ORINO  .  \    MILLS,  .  ...  .    New   york  city 

<'11"1''  booklet,  "Drap- 
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Present-Day  Uses  for  Old  Snuff  Boxes 


(Continued  jrom  page  39) 


which  any  form  of  beauty  inspires. 
Then  there  is  another  style  of  orna- 
mentation more  often  found  when  the 
panels  were  copied  from  the  Chinese 
designs.  Each  of  the  side  panels  and 
that  on  the  top  and  inside  the  lid 
will  represent  a  different  Oriental 
scene  produced  by  mother-of-pearl, 
agate,  and  ivory  carved  and  applied 
to  the  gold  box.  The  buildings  and 
trees  will  be  formed  of  the  mother- 
of-pearl  and  agate  combined,  while 
the  figure  subjects  are  ivory,  the  con- 
trast of  the  white  against  the  back- 
ground being  very  effective. 

Other  boxes  which  have  reappeared 
as  the  interest  has  developed  are 
those  made  by  the  English  enamelists 
of  Battersea  and  Bilston  and  by  the 
several  early  English  and  European 
porcelain  factories.  All  these  are  deli- 
cately decorated,  and  some  of  the 
enameled  specimens  have  dark  blue, 
pea  green,  turquoise  or  claret  ground 
colors,  others  being  painted  with  land- 
scapes or  a  portrait  on  some  colored 
or  white  ground. 


Some  of  the  quite  small  boxes  made 
of  copper  and  enamel  are  fitted  with  § 
mirror  inside  the  lid.  These  must  nt .. 
be  confused  with  the  snuff-boxes,  be- 
cause they  were  intended  to  hold 
patches  which  in  earlier  times  ladies 
were  wont  to  stick  on  their  skin  either 
to  hide  a  defect  or  to  supposedly  in- 
crease their  attraction  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  in  these  patch  boxes 
the  forerunner  of  the  present  day 
ubiquitous  vanity  case.  The  early 
boxes  of  this  type  had  a  polished  steel 
mirror  but  such  are  now  very  rare  as 
.  glass  superseded  the  steel  in  1785. 
•  No  few  of  the  smaller  porcelain 
and  enameled  boxes  for  snuff  have 
survived  in  America  since  the  time 
when  snuff  taking  was  popular  here. 
For  it  was  quite  as  fashionable  a 
habit  in  this  country  as  in  Europe  and 
equally  so  among  the  ladies  as  among 
the  men  folk.  This  despite  the  efforts 
of  the  many  who  did  their  utmost  to 
prohibit  what,  as  one  Colonial  objec- 
tionist  put  it,  was  a  "nauseating  rat- 
tling of  the  nose". 


The  Beauty  of  Solon  Ware 


(Continued  jrom  page  35) 


minute  figures  and  other  subjects 
prove  that  the  few  men  who  have 
maintained  Solon's  traditions  are  art- 
ists in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

There  are  certain  features  of  the 
work  which,  if  observed,  will  mate- 
rially assist  any  who  may  be  suffici- 
ently interested  to  test  their  own  ar- 
tistic skill.  Primarily,  as  previously 
mentioned,  there  are  very  distinct 
differences  between  the  earlier  reliefs, 
produced  from  molds  and  then  ap- 
plied and  those  achieved  by  laying  on 
coat  upon  coat  of  thin  clay  with  a 
brush  and  then  carving  the  details. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  mag- 
nificently modeled  subjects  in  rela- 
tively high  relief  of  a  brilliant  but 
quite  opaque  white ;  but  those  of  the 
Solon  ware  vary  in  intensity  and  are 
transparent,  which  as  explained  per- 
mits a  greater  attraction  owing  to  the 
resultant  light  and  shade.  Also  the 
draperies  and  features  of  the  pate- 
sur-pate  subjects  are  more  remark- 
able because  the  carver  (yes,  even  an 
amateur  if  he  is  patient)  may  pro- 
duce the  most  minute  folds  of  the 
fabrics  and  a  sense  of  life-like  round- 
ness to  limbs  with  a  subtlety  equal  to 
that  seen  in  the  work  of  a  master 
painter. 

Some  few  days  ago,  we  received 
photographs  of  two  plaques  belonging 
to  a  collector  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado.  We  mention  and  illustrate 
these  because  they  are  two  of  the 
most  ambitious  and  perfect  examples 
of  pate-sur-pate  decoration  that  have 
come  to  our  notice  and  certainly 
among  the  most  beautiful. 

Each  is  some  1 7  inches  by  S  inches, 
the  painted  and  carved  clay  subjects 
being  on  a  deep  blue  ground.  These 
plaques  arc  patently  the  work  of  a 
very  skilled  artist;  nor  could  they 
other  than  inspire  present-day  art- 
ists with  a  desire  to  attain  a  like  skill 
and  the  ambition  to  produce  similarly 
exquisite  work. 

One  plaque  shows  Cupids  at  play, 
four  of  these  chubby  little  figures 
holding  small  flower  blossoms,  flying 


above  three  others  who  are  on  the 
banks  of  a  tiny  stream  below;  the 
other  is  a  figure  of  a  beautiful  young 
woman  carrying  a  basket  of  fruit 
while,  clinging  to  her  skirt,  is  a  tod- 
dler of  some  five  summers  at  whose' 
side  trots  a  small  dog. 

The  remarkable  technique  of  the 
artist  especially  calls  for  attention  in 
such  details  as  the  curls  on  the  finely 
shaped  heads  of  the  Cupids,  the  tiny 
floral  blossoms,  the  fingers  and  bare 
feet  of  the  woman  and  the  folds  of 
her  dress.  And  while,  at  first  sight, 
the  very  perfection  of  these  subjects 
might  deter  an  aspiring  artist  to  at- 
tempt similar  subjects,  actually,  after 
some  practice  and  assuming  a  natural 
talent,  it  would  be  merely  a  matter 
of  patient  skill  for  an  amateur  to 
eventually  produce  works  no  less  de- 
serving of  admiration. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  despite 
the  unquestionable  charm  of  the 
pate-sur-pate  process  of  decoration, 
only  one  English  factory  is  producing 
it  at  the  present  time.  That  is  Min- 
ton's  where  Marc  Solon  was  employ- 
ed after  he  left  France,  and  where  he 
remained  until  his  death.  Several 
other  potteries  succeeded  as  Solon 
said,  "in  mastering  the  technical 
secrets,"  but  owing  to  their  having 
employed  only  second  rate  artists, 
they  failed  to  enjoy  any  commercial 
success.  Because  this  art  is  essen- 
tially one  where  the  result  entirely 
depends  on  the  skill  of  the  individual 
and  not  upon  any  mechanical  process. 

How  little  the  works  of  Solon  and 
his  fellow  artists  are  known  in  this 
country  is  evident  from  the  fact  that, 
other  than  the  Pennsylvania  Museum, 
no  one  of  our  public  collectionsflfti- 
cludes  any  examples  of  pate-sur-pate. 
Writers  have  heretofore  more  or  less 
ignored  them,  which  doubtless  ex- 
plains why  its  beauty  as  part  of  in- 
terior schemes  has  yet  to  be  fully 
realised. 

With  the  exceptions  mentioned  in 
the  captions,  the  illustrations  are  by 
courtesy  of  Meakin  and  Ridgway  Inc. 
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A  V^ape  L-od  Interior  by  Leavens 
•with  the   Old  and   tne    JNew  in   harmony 

May  we  send  you  our  catalogue. 

William  JLeavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

32   Canal  Street,  Boston,  jMass. 


The  above  photograph  shows  the  interesting  treatment  of  a  small  living 
room  and  illustrates  the  importance  of  furniture  correctly  proportioned. 
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INTERIORS 

37       EAST       49  th       STREET 
NEW      YORK 

Telephone  Plaza  3-6418 


Jaeckel  Furs 


.  .  .  a  tradition 


Part  of  Ihe   most  valuable   collection   of  Russian   Sable 
pells  in  Ihe  world  —  Photographed  at  H.  Jaeckel  &  Sons 


There  are  all  kinds  of  furs  in  the  world  —  to 
put  it  politely  —  good,  bad  and  indifferent; 
but  it  has  been  our  boast  since  1863  that  at 
Jaeckel's  one  can  only  buy  the  best  .  .  .  this 
being  the  case,  we  were  delighted  to  have 
one  of  the  smartest  women  in  two  continents 
tell  us  that  while  fine  furs  could,  no  doubt, 
be  bought  elsewhere,  only  at  Jaeckel 
could    she    rely    on    authentic    fur    fashion. 

This  year  owing  to  the  low  prices  of  raw  pelts, 
Jaeckel  furs  are  within  the  reach  of  even  the 
moderate  purse  —  and  remember  Jaeckel  furs 
are  Jaeckel-made  —  which  means  hand  tailored 


H.  JAECKEL  &  SONS 


FIFTH    AVENUE    at    45th    STREET 


NEW    YORK 
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ANTIQUES     /     INTERIOR   DECORATIONS     /     OBJETS   D  ART 


m  ^\IME  has  bestowed  a  rich  patina  on 
^L^^V  this  Eighteenth  Century  Chinese 
Chippendale  Class  Front  Bombay  Boss  Cab- 
inet— further  enhancing  the  masterly  execu- 
tion of  its  designer.  It  may  now  be  viewed  at 
the  Lans  Galleries  in  its  original  condition — 
an  example  of  rare  artistic  creation  which  the 
connoisseur  and  art  lover  will  delight  in  ac- 
ing. 


1  compl  i  ivailable.  Further 

details  n  visiting  the  Lans  shop. 


lABSf 

5  54      MADISON      AVE  W     YORK 

8  in      \<>        M  1(1!  ICW      A\  1  CHIC/ 


Wounds  and  Cavities  in  Shade  Trees 


(Continued  from  page  76) 


and  may  invade  and  injure  the 
callus.  Wounds  of  large  size  in  which 
the  wood  is  destroyed  before  the 
callus  has  healed  over  the  opening 
can  never  be  bridged  by  the  callus. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  callus 
is  directed  by  the  growth  stimulus  of 
contact  with  the  wood  and  grows  in- 
ward into  the  cavity. 

Wound  decays  are  injurious  to  the 
health  of  trees  for  most  of  the  rea- 
sons responsible  for  heartwood  dis- 
eases. In  addition  to  these,  the  open 
wound  decays  destroy  the  conducting 
channels  for  food  and  water  transfer 
between  the  leaves  and  the  roots. 
This  girdling  effect  not  only  may  re- 
tard growth  in  the  parts  directly 
above  and  below,  but  will  weaken 
them  making  them  more  susceptible 
to  attack  by  insects  and  fungi.  In  the 
event  that  they  are  killed  not  only 
is  the  symmetry  of  the  tree  imper- 
illed but  more  wounds  result  when 
these  branches  are  removed. 

The  obvious  remedy  for  the  wood 
diseases  and  wound  decays  would  be 
to  prevent  wounds  as  far  as  possible 
or  to  keep  them  from  becoming  in- 
fected. 

All  limbs  to  be  removed  for  shap- 
ing purposes  should  be  removed  early 
before  they  become  large,  thus  insur- 
ing that  they  will  soon  be  healed  over. 
Large  pruning  wounds  containing 
considerable  heartwood  will  only 
rarely  heal  over.  In  most  cases  they 
are  certain  to  become  locations  of 
wound  decay  that  will  necessitate 
cavity  treatment.  This  statement 
would  not  be  true  if  there  were  such 
a  thing  as  a  really  successful  wound 
dressing.  All  wounds  that  are  not  ex- 
pected to  heal  over  within  one  or  two 
years  should  receivca. coating  of  a 
wound  dressing.  The.  materials  used 
for  this  purpose  have  certain  defects 
which  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The 
checking  of  the  wood  and  the  fact 
that  the  best  of  the  wound  dressings 
do  not  actually  protect  the  wound 
from  infection  sooner  or  later  is  easily 
verified  by  experience  with  wounds. 
This  should  not  mean  that  no  wound 
dressing  should  be  used.  Whatever 
good  they  may  do  is  worth  their  ap- 
plication but  permanent  protection  is 
not  to  be  expected. 

After  wound  decay  has  started, 
especially  in  large  wounds,  there  is 
little  chance  that  the  tree's  natural 
process  of  closing  wounds  will  be  able 
to  cover  it.  Many  types  of  treatment 
for  cavities  in  trees  have  been  prac- 
ticed. These  methods  have  been  based 
upon  the  theory  that  all  of  the  in- 
fected wood  must  be  removed  at  the 
first  step.  The  attempts  to  do  this 
often  necessitate  larger  openings  than 
originally  existed,  thus  removing  im- 
portant sapwood  and  bark.  Then,  if 
the  wound  decay  is  of  long  standing, 
extensive  amounts  of  heartwood  are 
removed,  which  may  result  in  leaving 
only  a  thin  shell  of  sapwood  now  ex- 
posed to  drying  out  and  air  invasion. 

Much  of  the  cavity  work  in  orna- 
mental trees  does  not  advertise  its 
value  when  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  future  protection  from 
the  invasion  of  wound  decay  fungi. 
Some  workers  have  used  the  so-called 
open  method.  After  removing  the  last 
traces  of  the  invaded  and  discolored 
wood  a  wound  dressing  is  applied  to 
the  surface  and  the  cavity  is  finished. 
This  means  that  the  future  success 
•  >l  tin-  cavity  treatment  depends  upon 
a  wound  dressing  to  prevent  the  ini- 
tiation of  further  wound  decay.  The 
usual  history  of  the  open  method  of 


cavity  treatment  is  that  new  areas  of 
decay  soon  develop,  hidden  by  the 
surface  layer  of  firm  wood  and  the 
wound  dressing.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
advantage  is  gained  by  successively 
removing  several  generations  1 
wound  decay  areas  rather  than  allow- 
ing the  original  one  to  advance.  To 
somewhat  the  same  extent  and  for 
the  same  reasons  many  of  the  filling 
methods  of  cavity  treatment  have 
been  ineffective.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  filled  cavities  where  very  evi- 
dent defects  appear,  such  as  deep 
cracks  extending  through  the  filling 
to  the  back  of  the  cavity,  or  where 
a  portion  of  the  filling  falls  out,  or 
the  bark  dies  back  from  the  edges. 
Leakage  from  a  cavity  that  has  been 
filled  leads  to  suspicion  that  infec- 
tion may  easily  be  initiated  or  has 
been  initiated  behind  the  filling.  Fill- 
ed cavities  often  hide  their  defects 
until  the  presence  or  extent  of  ad- 
vancing decay  behind  them  is  shown 
in  some  way  by  declining  health  in 
the  tree.  The  new  method  of  X-ray 
examination  of  cavities  to  determine 
the  rate  of  decay  behind  fillings  will 
serve  the  useful  purpose  of  evalu- 
ating the  success  of  different  meth- 
ods of  treatment. 

The  newer  conceptions  of  cavity 
treatment  are  based  upon  the  sealing 
of  the  opening  much  the  same  as  the 
natural  process  of  callus  closure  of 
the  wound  operates  to  halt  the  ad- 
vance of  wound  decay.  To  attain 
sealing  it  was  necessary  to  devise  a 
filling  material  that  would  not  be- 
come defective  under  the  stresses 
that  are  set  up  in  the  swaying  of 
trees  in  the  wind.  Also  the  contrac- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  filling  and 
the  wood  must  be  about  equal.  Rigid 
materials  cannot  have  the  necessary 
properties  to  maintain  the  sealing  ac- 
tion under  such  conditions  as  exist  in 
a  tree.  Furthermore,  to  seal  the 
wound,  callus  development  must  be 
made  certain  around  the  entire  cir- 
cumference of  the  opening,  and  the 
callus  must  be  encouraged  to  make  a 
tight  seal  with  the  filling.  The  reasons 
why  sealing  arrests  the  wound  de- 
cays, although  commonly  observed  as 
occurring  in  nature,  have  not  been 
definitely  determined.  It  is  thought 
that  the  re-establishment  of  the  nor- 
mal high  carbon  dioxide  content  of 
the  gas  spaces  in  the  wood  may  be 
the  principal  factor  in  halting  the 
growth  of  the  fungi. 

The  subject  of  wounds  and  cavity 
treatment  while  important  is  not  the 
only  one  to  consider.  Feeding  not 
only  improves  the  ornamental  value 
of  most  trees  but  often  pays  for  itself 
in  the  increased  vigor  which  cuts 
down  on  the  pruning  bill  to  remove 
weak  and  injured  branches  annually. 
Spraying  to  control  the  insects  and 
diseases  that  mar  their  beauty  and 
decrease  their  vigor  should  always  be 
considered  in  a  tree  health  program. 
Then  when  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  these  expenditures  are  justified 
because  the  tree  is  worth  it,  the 
cavity  work  that  seems  to  be  desir- 
able should  be  considered  in  the  bud- 
get. This  item  is  put  third  in  the 
program  because  it  is  unwise  to  ex- 
pect cavity  work  to  give  its  full  valui 
unless  the  tree  is  also  fed  and  sprayeS 
regularly  to  keep  it  in  healthy  condi- 
tion with  a  full  expanse  of  leaves. 
With  the  increased  use  of  power  ma- 
chinery and  newer  methods,  the  cost 
of  cavity  work  has  been  brought  with- 
in the  range  of  an  expense  that  almost 
any    ornamental    tree    will    justify. 
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MANTELPIECES 
FIREPLACE    EQUIPMENT 


This  mantel  has  been  designed  for  use  where  there 

i-  do  fireplace,  i'<ir  ready  installation  without 

marring   walls   or   woodwork. 

In  either  black,  antic]  t  lv\  ny  j . 

lacquer  with  hand  painted  panel  i  gold. 

Also  grates  and  andirons  for  electric  fires 
rial  illustrated  folder  upon  request 
119  East  57th  Street  New  York  City 
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Hand-carved  mirror  in  burnished  gold  leaf  finish 
.  .  .  an  authentic  reproduction,  by  Jarnow  master- 
craftsmen,  in  the  style  of  Chippendale.  .  .  .  Fine  pic- 
ture framing,  period  mirrors,  cornices,  and  artistically 
framed  pictures  to  blend  tastefully  with  decorative 
treatments. 


Decorators  and  their 
clients-  are  minted  to 
view   our  display. 


JARNOW  &  CO.,Inc. 

Established  over  thirty  years 

501  MADISON  AVE. 
O^EW  YORK  CITY 


Reproduction   by  Rorimer-Brooks  enclosing  Victor   Electrola 

i  'his  fine  .  '  Jnlu/ue  Lour!  v  upooard 
lias  been  carefully  reproduced  in  old 
knotty  oak.  <*>  C  'ur  ±J cilleries  display 
many  such  pieces  f  oolh  in  the  original 
and  in  reproduction  ....  {lie  choicest 
bits  J rou i  the  countries  of  C  virope. 
and    the    proclucls    oj    our    oicu    shops. 

TL  RORIMER- 
BROOKS  o/luJioB 

DECORATORS  -  IMPORTERS  •  MANUFACTURERS 
2232  EUCLID  AVENUE  -  13231   SHAKER  SQUARE 

CLEVELAND 

MFMBER    OF    THE    ANTIQUE    AND    DECORATIVE    ARTS    LEAGUE,    INC. 
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espect  the 

NEW  DOLLAR! 


A  Newcomb  Announcement 


Today  the  American  dollar  buys  more  than  it  has  been 
able  to  purchase  for  many  years.  Whether  the  bottom  has 
been  reached  on  merchandise  prices  is  relatively  unim- 
portant, for  if  values  have  not  touched  their  lowest  level, 
it  is  a  certainty  that   they  cannot   recede   much   further. 

Over  the  past  three  quarters  of  a  century  the  F.  J. 
Newcomb  Mfg.  Company  has  witnessed  many  economic 
upheavals  and  in  each  instance  has  taken  advantage  of 
downward  price  trends  to  purchase  large  stocks  to  the 
ultimate  profit  of  ourselves  and  those  clients  who  have 
appreciated  the  economic  value  of  purchasing  fine  furni- 
ture at  low  market  prices. 

This  year,  Newcomb  has  repeated  past  history  by  con- 
tinuing to  import  large  stocks  of  fine  things  from  the  art 
centers  of  the  world.  New  shipments  are  constantly  ar- 
riving to  augment  our  always  large  collection  and  we 
advance  the  thought  that  this  is  an  excellent  time  not 
only  to  inspect  this  exceptional  collection,  but,  like  our- 
selves, to  respect  the  high  purchasing  power  of  the  pre- 
sent day  value  and  to  buy  both  for  present  and  future 
requirements. 

Newcomb    furniture   and    art    objects    may    be 

inspected     at     our     galleries     and     purchased 

through   ytntr    dealer    or   decorator 


eM{-q.  Gompanu 

|     42-54  W\ySl.,a€w  Q/ork 
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Windsor  Chairs  in  Country  Homes 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


Fine  yewwood  Windsor  chair  with 
comfortably  broad  seat.  One  of  a 
set   of   six.   Courtesy    Bristol   Co.,   Inc. 

the  first  thought  is  to  associate 
Windsor  chairs  with  long  clay 
"churchwarden"  pipes  and  tankards 
of  ale.  While  both  the  pipes  and  the 
ale  are  missing  in  our  time,  the  same 
romantic  atmosphere  may  be  intro- 
duced to  a  room  where  the  walls  and 
ceiling  as  well  as  the  other  furniture 
reflect  equal  simplicity.  By  that  is 
meant  the  walls  should  either  be  pan- 
eled or  papered  with  one  of  the  old 
time  patterns;  the  ceiling  is  the  bet- 
ter for  being  beamed  and  the  furni- 
ture should  exhibit  those  undecorated 
surfaces  and  turned  shapes  of  the 
period  before  the  coming  of  the  more 
ornamental  styles  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury. 

Let  it  be  said  at  once,  that  Wind- 
sor chairs  are  unsuitable  with  a  re- 
fectory table.  Mention  is  made  of  this 
because  more  than  one  ambitious 
owner  of  an  old-time  country  home 
where  the  kitchen  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  breakfast  or  small 
dining  room  has  sought  to  associate 
these  18th  Century  chairs  with  the 
large  rectangular  tables  with  heavy 
legs  of  the  type  used  many  years 
before.  And  we  hope  that  any  coun- 
try dealers  who  may  read  this  will 
have  no  objection  to  its  being  re- 
marked that  this  unsatisfactory  ar- 
rangement is  occasionally  suggested 
by  their  placing  Windsor  chairs 
around  one  of  these  massive  tables. 

Were  we  asked  to  decide  which 
type  of  table  was  most  suitable,  the 
answer  would  be  any  one  of  the  gate- 
leg or  similar  fall-leaf  style.  The 
reason  for  this  should  be  to  a  great 
extent  obvious  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  chairs  are  constructed  al- 
most entirely  of  finely  turned  mem- 
bers. Admittedly  the  legs  of  a  refec- 
tory table  are  turned,  but  when  many 
of  these  are  compared  with  the  chair 
legs  the  lack  of  proportion  cannot  be 
overlooked;  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  a  gate-leg  table  has  the  spiral 
turnings  or  the  vase  shape  similar  to 
those  of  the  chairs  themselves,  there 
is  always  that  natural  relationship 
which  it  is  imperative  should  be 
present. 

Another  point  which  most  of  us 
are  influenced  by,  but  are  rarely  con- 
scious of,  when  deciding  upon  Wind- 
sor chairs  for  a  breakfast  room:  Does 
not  each  of  us  prefer  a  circular  table? 
And  the  explanation  for  our  choice 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
barks  of  the  chairs  being  more  or  less 
concave,  a  set  of  them  around  a  table 
follows  the  contour  of  the  top.  Of 
course  we  are  attracted  to  a  round- 
top  table  also  for  the  sense  of  pleas- 
ant   intimacy    which    it    brings    and 


which  adds  so  much  to  the  charm  of 
a  country  home. 

Formerly,  these  all-wood  chairs 
were  made  of  ash,  hickory,  yew  and 
other  less  costly  woods,  but  tod  .' 
they  are  being  reproduced  from  the 
old  models  in  walnut  and  even  in 
mahogany.  When  of  walnut  and  the 
finish  is  a  soft  rich  brown,  they  are 
very  desirable  with  a  walnut  gate-leg 
table  and  other  furniture  in  an  in- 
formal dining  room  and  even  placed 
singly  in  other  rooms;  but  it  is 
problematical  whether  mahogany  is 
a  satisfactory  medium  for  the  turned 
shapes  of  which  Windsor  chairs  are 
formed. 

Their  somewhat  "solemn  demean- 
or", if  it  may  be  so  expressed  can  be 
transposed  to  light-heartedness  by 
the  addition  of  a  thin  pad,  covered 
in  some  suitable  material  or  even  in  a 
colored  leather  to  the  seat  and  tied 
with  tape  to  each  of  the  legs.  This 
additional  comfort  is  by  no  means 
an  innovation,  for  it  was  customary 
to  use  both  thin  and  thick  pads  al- 
most from  the  time  when  this  style 
of  chair  first  appeared.  Not  that  they 
are  uncomfortable  without  a  cushion 
because  though  of  wood,  the  actual 
seat  is  hollowed  and  shaped  some- 
what like  a  saddle,  hence  the  name 
"saddle-seat"  as  applied  to  Windsors. 

One  of  their  outstanding  features 
is  the  gentle  cant  or  slope  of  the 
backs  and  where  they  are  fitted  with 
arms,  the  perfect  "all-around"  sup- 
port they  offer  to  the  body.  And  de- 
spite the  backs  and  arms,  the  fact 
that  they  are  constructed  of  spindles 
makes  them  particularly  suitable  for 
summer  use  when  we  need  all  the 
support  possible  but  are  seeking  as( 
much  cooling  air  as  may  be  moving. 
Other  points  in  their  favor  are  the 
robust  construction  and  that  even  if 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  while, 
they  suffer  no  harm. 

For  the  several  reasons  mentioned, 
the  use  of  Windsor  chairs  has  increased 
both  within  the  rooms  of  country 
homes  and  on  the  verandahs  and  even 
on  the  lawns  under  the  trees.  When 
as  seats  in  the  shade  of  some  great 
overhanging  bough  the  advantage  of 
their  stout  legs  and  understretchers 
is  evident ;  who  is  there  who,  when 
sitting  near  a  tree  trunk,  does  not  fall 
into  the  temptation  of  tilting  the 
chair?  Nor  is  any  chair  better  suited 
to  withstand  the  strain  of  the  entire 
weight  being  thrown  on  the  two  back 
legs. 

As  mentioned  previously  in  sug- 
gesting the  type  of  room  to  which 
Windsor  chairs  are  best  suited,  it 
must  not  be  implied  that  their  use 
need  be  restricted.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  have  more  than 
two  or,  in  a  larger  interior,  three 
where  the  other  furniture  is  of  the 
more  advanced  styles.  For  instance, 
while  one  walnut  Windsor  with  the 
cabriole  legs  and  crinoline  stretcher 
would  adapt  itself  in  a  room  where 
the  furniture  followed  the  designs  of 
the  Queen  Anne  period,  some  consid- 
eration would  have  to  be  given  to 
the  advisability  of  using  more  than 
the  one;  unless  the  room  was  fairly 
large,  because  there  is  always  a  ]#'>- 
sibility  of  their  entire  difference 'of 
construction  causing  them  to  be  ob- 
vious. 

In  addition  to  the  single  chairs 
with  turned  spindle  backs,  the  early 
homes  often  included  long  seats  with 
as  many  as  eight  legs  which  repeat 
the   turned   shapes   of   spindle   back 
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OII.YER  "waiter"  made  in  the  reign  of  George 
^  II  iti  17:50  by  Thomas  England  of  London. 
Engraved  with  tin-  arms  of  ilic  Earl  of  Roches- 
ter. A  fine  specimen  of  a  rare  type  of  waiter. 
Shown   h\    tin'    eonrtes)    Crichton   &   Co.,  Ltd. 


Decorating  Walls  with  Rich  Fabrics 

( Continued  from  page  53) 


Again  in  modern  interiors  it  is 
quite  usual  to  find  vertical  panels 
of  these  same  patterned  damasks 
reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling  or  one 
wall  only  covered  with  fabric.  When 
such  a  scheme  is  followed  it  is  usual 
to  repeat  the  note  and  give  the  room 
balance  by  upholstering  one  or  two 
chairs  in  the  same  material. 

In  the  more  formal  period  in- 
teriors framed  panels  of  damask  in 

e  style  of  Louis  XV  are  charming. 
the  photograph  shown  here  of 
the  paneled  room  by  Arden  Studios 
a  beautiful  all  silk  damask  with  a 
vase  motif  is  selected  for  panel  dec- 
oration. The  damask  which  is  an 
unusually  tine  one  has  an  off  white 
ground  against  which  the  pattern  of 
heaped  up  flowers  and  fruits  in  rose 
and  blue  green  stands  out  in  bro- 
caded relief.  In  a  Directoire  setting 
this  damask  would  be  magnificent 
also.  If  the  setting  were  Georgian 
instead  of  French  this  same  damask 
with  a  gold  ground  and  design  in 
blue  and  cream  could  be  chosen,  or 
in  a   Victorian  interior   that   with   a 


garnet  ground  patterned  in  green  and 
cream  would  be  stunning. 

A  charming  custom  of  the  past 
was  that  of  hanging  silks  upon  the 
wall  to  make  the  scene  of  special 
entertainments  more  brilliant.  Bea- 
trice D'Este  even  used  to  transport 
her  elaborately  carved  chests  filled 
with  such  fabrics  from  place  to  place 
and  the  lords  of  the  time  even  took 
them  to  war  to  make  their  tents 
more  luxurious.  In  houses  of  today 
we  find  such  hangings  hung  over  the 
chimney  breast  or  back  of  the  head- 
board of  the  bed. 

Wherever  and  however  the  silk  fab- 
ric is  used  it  can  lend  romance,  dig- 
nity and  richness  to  the  setting  it  en- 
hances. For  those  who  demand  prac- 
ticality as  well  as  charm  it  is  an 
important  consideration  that  with  the 
aid  of  a  vacuum  cleaner  the  upkeep 
of  the  silk  covered  wall  presents  no 
problem.  Added  to  this  the  fine,  well 
selected  piece  of  silk  be  it  damask, 
brocade,  satin  or  velvet  represents 
not  only  an  investment  in  decoration 
but  in  a  veritable  heirloom  of  beauty. 


Room  from  the  Palazzo  Sagredo,  Venice,  which  is  paneled  in  green  broca- 
telle.  Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


BEWARE  ANOTHER 

DECADENZA 


THE     ARTIST  -  CRAFTSMAN 
IS     STILL     WORKING 

in  Southern  Europe,  creating  beautiful 
glass,  dinnerware  and  other  exquisite 
examples  of  the  interior  arts.  If  you  take 
pride  in  fine  table  appointments,  ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  these  delightful  table 
services  imported  by  Carbone,  Inc. 

Write   for  your  copy  of  THE  SHARD,  "At  Dinnertime" 

Your  dealer's  card  will  give  you  entre'e  to  our  special 

displays  of  Murano  Glass  and  Deruta  Maiolica  at  any 

of  our  showrooms. 
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Only  In 

Provincial  France 

Can  Such  Pieces  Be  Created! 

FRENCH  Provincial  furniture,  handmade  by  native  craftsmen, 
with  native  woods,  alone  captures  the  spirit  of  the  antique. 
We  have  succeeded   in   constructing  our  pieces  to  withstand 
climatic  and  living  conditions  in  this  country,  with  no  change  in 
appearance.  In  fact,  COSSE  pieces  will  be  replaced  if  imperfection 
should  occur. 

For  a  limited  time,  a  25%  discount  will  be  allowed  on  many  of 
our  pieces. 

Purchases  may  be  made  through  your  decorator  or  dealer. 
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A  few  early  Georgian  tea  pots  from  our  recently  acquired 
collection  of  old  English  silver 


E.  Schmidt  &  Co. 

669  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Southampton  Miami  Beach  Palm  Beach 

Bar  1  [arbor 


A  Restoration  in  an  Old  Coach  Town 

(Continued  from  page  72) 


way  flanked  by  delicate  fluted  pilas- 
ters and  set  beneath  a  classic  white 
portico  to  reach  which  a  quaint  step- 
ping stone  path  leads  up  from  the 
street.  There  is  a  long,  low  wing  whose 
roof  sweeps  down  to  enclose  a  low 
swung  veranda  that  is  carried  across 
and  is  embodied  at  the  end  in  a  minia- 
ture replica  of  the  house  itself. 

Beyond  the  house,  the  ground  runs 
down  in  different -levels,  at  a  distance 
of  some  ten  feet  are  box  bordered 
flower  plots,  laid  out  in  the  trim  pre- 
cision of  Colonial  days,  and  a  mellow 
brick  walk  done  in  herringbone  pat- 
terns that  runs  the  length  of  the  upper, 
terrace  and  rambles  casually  down 
the  slope  to  flank  the  garden. 

The  old  relic  was  once  no  doubt  a 
farmhouse,  since  dwelling,  woodshed 
and  barn  were  linked  together  as  a 
single  unit,  as  was  the  custom  in  farm 
sections,  the  better  to  care  for  the 
stock  in  winter.  Fundamentally,  the 
house  today  is  little  changed.  Its  chief 
charm  is  still  the  pleasing  irregular- 
ity of  outline  and  the  symmetry  of  the 
parts  that  is  the  result  of  good  pro- 
portions. 

That  the  little  farmhouse  has  kept 
the  aroma  of  Colonial  days  and  still 
belongs  to  the  past  is  a  tribute  to  the 
skill  of  Charles  H.  Umbrecht,  archi- 
tect of  the  restoration,  who  in  per- 
petuating old  tradition  has  so  happily 
preserved  the  fine  simple  spirit  of  the 
original.  Not  only  is  he  experienced 
in  Colonial  work  but  he  is  also  versed 
in  every  phase  of  house  construction, 
a  knowledge  gained  under  the  tute- 
lage of  his  father,  a  veteran  builder  of 
Syracuse. 

Moreover,  old  time  craftsmanship 
is  his  hobby.  And,  whether  it  be  a 
fine  bit  of  classic  moulding  to  be  re- 
stored, a  nicely  scaled  newel  post  or 
balusters,  or  in  fact  any  detail  of 
special  distinction,  he  not  only  de- 
signs it  but  very  often  does  the  actual 
handwork  himself. 

The  re-modeling  of  an  old  Colonial 
house  has  one  great  advantage  over 
a  modern  one  and  this,  as  the  archi- 
tect points  out,  is  because  of  the  type 
of  construction.  Built  of  massive  tim- 
bers all  tenoned  and  pegged  together 
it  is  possible  to  remove  any  part 
or  all  of  the  interior  if  need  be,  with- 
out its  affecting  the  stability  of  the 
frame. 

So,  while  we  today  depend  on  par- 
titions to  hold  up  the  structure,  the 
old  house  was  entirely  self  supporting 
wholly  apart  from  the  walls.  The  old 
farmhouse  was  typical  of  the  period. 
It  had  stout  corner  posts  14  inches 
square  and  great  beams,  many  of 
them  40  feet  long,  that  spanned  the 
building  from  end  to  end.  The  walls 
were  built  of  2-inch  plank,  set  edge- 
wise, to  which  was  nailed  old  split 
lath,  and  to  it  the  plaster  was  applied. 

To  provide  for  modern  require- 
ments it  was  necessary  to  create  new 
divisions  of  space  and  most  of  the 
inside  of  the  house  was  torn  out  for 
the  purpose  with  the  exception  of  the 
old  time  parlor,  now  the  living  room, 
which  is  unchanged.  Here,  as  former- 
ly, the  lovely  old  front  door  opens 
into  the  room  and  the  stairs  rise  from 
one  corner. 

The  old  chimney  was  torn  out  and 
a  new  one  built  to  provide  for  the 
cheerful  fireplace  without  which  no 
Colonial  room  is  quite  complete.  New 
woodwork  and  trim  of  pine,  enameled 
white,  was  added.  Incidentally,  the 
nice  ship  lap  facing  about  the  fire 
opening  as  also  the  ornamental  panel- 


ing over  the  mantel,  reaching  to  the 
height  of  the  openings,  is  of  particu- 
lar interest.  > 

A  tasteful,  small  patterned  Col<Siial 
gray  paper  covers  the  walls  and  there 
is  an  inviting  arrangement  of  Early 
American  antiques  with  a  few  really 
comfortable  chairs  of  the  transition 
period,  and  some  colorful  hooked 
rugs  from  the  owner's  really  admir- 
able collection.  The  type  of  floor  used 
here  and  throughout  the  house  is  well 
worthy  of  mention.  Built  of  hemlock 
plank,  screwed  down  and  the  screws 
covered  with  black  walnut  plugs,  it 
has  distinct  individuality  and  a  color 
quality  of  no  small  importance  in  the 
general  scheme. 

But  to  more  than  any  other  fea- 
ture, the  room  owes  its  Colonial 
charm  to  the  grace  and  symmetry  of 
the  stairs.  As  in  most  Early  American 
houses,  the  old  stairs  were  steep  and 
tortuous.  In  this  instance  they  rose 
at  an  angle  of  60  degrees.  How  well 
the  architect  solved  the  problem  of 
designing  a  new  flight  and  fitting  it 
into  the  three  feet  of  space  available, 
may  be  judged  from  the  illustration. 

It  has  a  newel  post  of  fragile 
beauty,  3  inches  overall,  slim  hand 
modeled  balusters,  and  a  slender 
black  walnut  handrail  that  continues 
as  a  constant  curve,  by  ramps  and 
easements  but  with  no  abrupt  stops. 
Due  to  the  proper  relative  propor- 
tion of  the  steps  with  7-inch  risers 
and  12-inch  treads,  the  ascent  is 
made  both  easy  and  pleasant.  Not 
only  did  the  architect  design  and 
build  the  stairs  himself,  but  he  made 
the  mouldings  for  the  various  fire- 
places and  doors  with  the  air  of  olcS» 
fashioned  moulding  planes. 

To  get  extra  space  for  one  bedroom 
and  a  bath  in  the  upper  story  it  was 
necessary  to  build  out  a  six-foot  ad- 
dition, but  here  again,  as  the  architect 
explains,  it  was  a  simple  matter  to 
cut  through  the  wall  without  in  any 
way  affecting  the  strength  and  stam- 
ina of  the  structure. 

The  dining  room,  enlarged  by  push- 
ing back  old  partitions,  has  the  pleas- 
ant air  of  the  old  time  interior,  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  low  ceiling 
height  of  7  ft.  10  in.  which  was  re- 
tained. It  is  a  cheerful  room  as  well 
for,  running  the  depth  of  the  house, 
it  has  two  windows  overlooking  the 
flower  garden,  and  the  old  door  lead- 
ing to  the  porch  and  by  one  step 
down  to  the  grassy  dooryard. 

The  old  chimney  that  started  three 
feet  from  the  floor  on  brackets  was 
rebuilt  for  the  broad,  low  fireplace.  A 
new  hemlock  floor  was  laid  to  replace 
the  old  one  that  had  sagged.  A  small 
door  was  cut  through  the  wall  at  the 
right  of  the  fireplace  to  connect  with 
a  counter  shelf  in  the  kitchen.  Along 
one  wall  a  tier  of  china  cupboards, 
white  enamel  like  the  wainscot  and 
trim,  and  fitted  with  old  "T"  hinges, 
was  built  in. 

A  rather  unusual  decorative  quality 
is  given  the  room  by  the  black  and 
white  modern  wall  paper  which  is  in- 
teresting also  as  showing  how  really 
well  modernistic  detail  often  har- 
monizes with  Early  American  furnish- 
ings. Gay  china  in  the  mahogany  sec- 
retary desk  and  cupboards,  the  bright 
hues  of  old  hooked  rugs  and  old 
brasses  supply  the  color  note. 

There  is  a  small  study  opening  out 

of  the  dining  room,  and  to  the  left 

a  tiny  but  very  convenient  kitchen.  A 

bay  window  was  projected  out  a  cou- 

( Continued  on  page  89) 
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Write  for  this 

free 

booklet 

and  samples 


Booklet  con- 
tains helpful 
decorating 
suggestions 


THERE  is  much  more  than  price  per  roll 
to  be  considered  when  you  select  your 
Fall  wall  coverings. 

Will  the  material  fade,  crack  or  peel  ?  Is 
it  waterproof  ?  Can  it  be  cleaned  without 
injuring  the  color?  Is  it  really  durable ? 
Sanitas  meets  all  of  these  tests. 

And,  when  your  walls  are  Sanitas  covered, 
they  will  have  lasting  beauty  that  withstands 
washing  with  warm  water  and  soap.  Sanitas 
can  be  cleaned  as  easily  as  painted  wood- 
work. 

Aside  from  its  decorative  value,  Sanitas 
should  be  considered  as  a  protective  wall 
fabric.  It  actually  strengthens  old  cracked 
walls  and  ceilings.  The  tensile  strength  of 
Sanitas  prevents  cracks  from  breaking 
through  the  surface  of  Sanitas.  Protect  your 
wall  decorating  investment  by  insisting  on 
Sanitas. 

Your  decorator  can  show  you  the  latest 
Sanitas  Sample  Books  containing  styles  for 
every  room  in  the  house.  If  he  cannot  sup- 
ply you,  write  us  for  samples,  booklet  and 
name  of  a  decorator  who  can  serve  you. 

THE  STANDARD  TEXTILE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

320  Broadway  Dept.30  New  York 


ANUA 


CLOTH 


WALL    COVE 


Have  you  any  creative  talent? 


TO  plan  a  room  in  all  its  details,  to  buy  furniture,  floor 
and  wall  coverings,  draperies,  pictures  and  objets 
d'art,  and  with  them  create  out  of  an  empty,  box-like  space 
a  place  of  enchanting  beauty  and  charm,  affords  a  satis- 
faction closely  akin  to  that  produced  by  the  achievement 
of  a  fine  painting  or  sculpture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a 
room  is  just  as  much  a  result  of  creative  instinct  and  ability 
as  any  painting.  If  you  have  such  talent,  give  it  a  chance; 
give  it  the  "tools"  with  which  to  realize  its  capabilities. 

Interior  Decorating  is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art,  since 
it  rests  upon  very  definite  and  immutable  laws  and  princi- 
ples. No  matter  how  cultured  and  "artistic"  one  may  be, 
without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  laws  and  principles 
one  cannot  avoid  mistakes  that  are  immediately  apparent 
to  those  who  know. 

These  laws  and  principles  are  thoroughly  taught  by  this 
course,  which  can  be  taken  in  your  own  home,  in  your 
spare  time,  and  which  is  neither  dull  nor  tedious  but  ab- 
sorbingly  interesting. 


The  Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study  Course  in 


i 


is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and 
profitable  courses  of  reading  for  cul- 
tivated people  that  can  be  found  to- 
day; a  course  that  will  help  them  materially  and  add  enormously 
to  their  pleasure  in  the  purchasing  they  do  through  the  rest  of 
their  lives;  a  course  that  will  equip  them  well  for  the  practice  of 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  all  careers  if  one  is  desired;  a  course 
that  is  as  fascinating  as  any  novel — 

And  it  is  a  course  that  will,  in  all  probability,  reveal  in  you 
hitherto  unsuspected  creative  abilities. 

This  course  consists  of  thirty  printed  lesson  booklets,  three  very 
valuable  standard  textbooks,  and  a  set  of  samples  of  the  fabrics 
used  in  upholstery,  draperies,  wall  coverings,  etc.  The  lessons  initi- 
ate you  step  by  step  into  the  artistic  principles  and  laws  of  interior 
decoration,  both  Modernistic  and  Period  (Historic).  Interior  deco- 
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ration  is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art; 

and    no    matter    how    cultured    and 

artistic     one    may    be,    without    a 

thorough  knowledge  of  these  laws  and  principles  one  cannot  avoid 

mistakes.  Possession  of  this  knowledge  means  the  achievement  of 

maximum  beauty  and  charm  in  every  room  in  your  home. 

But  this  course  is  not  merely  a  collection  of  printed  lessons  and 
books.  It  is  a  course  of  individual  instruction  by  competent 
teachers,  under  the  direction  of  Ina  M.  Germaine — the  most  thor- 
oughly and  competently  taught  course  of  its  kind,  we  believe,  in 
existence.  And  as  it  is  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Arts  & 
Decoration  magazine  you  can  rest  assured  that  it  is  authoritative. 

You  will  enjoy  every  minute  you  give  to  it,  you  will  find  it 
enormously  valuable  from  the  first  lesson,  and,  if  you  desire  one, 
it  will  throw  open  to  you  the  doors  of  a  wonderful  career. 


LEARN  AT  HOME 
QUICKLY  AND  EASILY 

This  course  can  be  taken  complete  in  24  weeks 
if  desired,  although  48  weeks  is  the  customary 
period.  On  the  latter  basis  it  can  be  mastered 
easily  in  your  own  home  by  giving  it  about  a  half 
hour  of  your  spare  time  every  day.  Each  lesson 
is  absorbingly  ink-resting;  and  you  can  begin  to 
profit  from  it  in  practical  ways  almost  from  the 
.-  i  y  beginning.  The  cost  of  the  course  is  reason- 
able ;  and  is  not  an  expense  but  an  investment. 


SEND  FOR 
BEAUTIFUL 
BROCHURE 

FREE 

Please  use 

this  coupon 
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Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send    me    your    new    free    brochure    describing 
jour  course. 


!\<mu 


Address 


Extracts  from  4  letters  re- 
cently received — all  volun- 
tary tributes.  Names  on 
request. 
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"The  course  means  more  to 
me    than    I    can    tell    you. 

It  is  well  worth  every  dollar  and 
every  hour — fascinating  hours — ■ 
that  I  have  put  into  it." 


"The  lessons  are  certainly 
fascinating. 

I  look  forward  to  the  next  with 
great  enthusiasm.  I  must  con- 
less,  the  course  is  much  more 
than  I  expected,  it  is  so  thor- 
ough and  detailed." 


"//  more  than  fulfilled  my 
expectations. 

You  deserve  the  highest  praise 
For  the  conscientious  way  you 
conduct     it    from    beginning    to 

cod." 


"It  has  helped  me  in  a  hun- 
dred ways  in  our  new  home. 

1  cannot  tell  you  how  much  en- 
I    am   having  from  the 
Knowledge     gained     from     your 
course." 


A  MOST  ENJOYABLE 
AND  PROFITABLE  CAREER 

The  work  of  the  Interior  Decorator  is  tc  create 
beautiful  rooms  and  homes  out  of  beautiful 
things.  The  very  nature  of  the  work  compels 
close  association  constantly  with  the  most 
beautiful  products  of  all  the  arts  and  crafts. 
The  rewards  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
p.ny  other  profession.  Any  readers  of  Arts  & 
Decoration  who  have  ever  wished  they  could 
"do  something",  either  for  the  sake  of  the  in- 
come or  merely  to  occupy  their  time  and 
provide  them  with  a  new  interest  in  life,  will 
find    this    course    the    answer    to    their    wish. 


Approved  as   a   Correspondence   School 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
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Dressing  the  Modern  Bed 

(Continued  from  page  58) 


A  beavj  -ilk  cover  in  a  raised  modern  pattern  which  suggests  the  blocks 
of   a    quilt     covers    this    dark    oak    bed.    By    courtesy    Charles    P.    Rogers 


girls  in  the  Hedgelands  studio  and  by 
older  women,  who  often  come  for 
miles  on  horseback  to  receive  orders 
and  models  for  work  to  be  done  at 
home.  Many  of  the  quilting  patterns 
are  original,  others  are  copies  or  adap- 
tations of  old  Italian.  Spanish,  or 
early  Colonial  designs.  The  elaborate 
Trapunto  quilting  of  fifteenth  cen- 
tury Italy  is  exquisitely  interpreted 
by  these  needlewomen  in  bands  or 
three  letter  monograms.  The  Imperial 
quilt  illustrated  shows  an  adaptation 
of  the  old  Colonial  feather  design 

Called  the  "Forefathers"  spread  is 
a  woven  cotton  coverlet,  a  replica 
of  a  patchwork  quilt  made  in  Cherry 
Valley  more  than  a  century  ago.  Mosl 


attractive  are  the  shadow  warp  cot- 
ton bedspreads.  Washable,  reversible 
and  sun  fast,  these  spreads  are  ex- 
tremely popular  as  are  those  of  flow- 
ered chintz  in  blue,  gold,  rose,  green 
or  lavender.  Ruffled  organdy  spreads 
in  white  or  pastel  colors  are  used  all 
the  year  round  as  are  coverlets  of 
dotted  Swiss  with  deep  flounces  and 
frilled  spreads  of  Saxony  or  Princess 
lace.  Designed  for  Early  American 
interiors  are  coverlets  of  sateen  with 
roller  printed  pastoral  scenes  and  gaily 
i  ostumed  figures  copied  from  Godey's 
Ladies  Hook.  Practical  and  pretty  are 
spreads  of  natural  Basque  linen  with 
stripes  of  orange,  yellow  and  green, 
black   and    orange,   or   red   and   blue. 


A  Restoration  in  an  Old  Coach  Town 

ntinued  from  page  88) 


pie  of  feet  in  front  to  form  a  break- 
fast nook  or  a  dinette. 

In  the  old  woodshed  adjoining 
where  the  farmer's  winter  store  of 
great  logs  to  feed  the  open  tires  once 
reached  to  the  roof,  is  now  a  bright 
and  shining  laundry  with  the  old  well, 
close  by  the  new  service  porch  out- 
side, whose  soft  spring  water  is  used 
for  washing  purposes.  At  the  rear  is 
a  narrow  hall  to  link  up  the  main 
portion  with  the  wing,  remodeled 
from  the  old  barn. 

Appealing  as  is  the  little  house  it- 
self, it  is  the  old  abandoned  barn, 
now  converted  into  a  charming  mai- 
sonette of  four  rooms  and  bath  for 
the  convenience  of  friends  who  come 
for  an  indefinite  stay,  that  most  en- 
gages the  fancy. 

A  few  minor  changes  were  made, 
such  for  example  as  the  addition  of 
a  little  vestibule  at  the  end  to  pro- 
tect the  entrance  and  a  bay  window 
in  place  of  the  old  barn  doors.  A  new 
flight  of  stairs  was  built  in  between 
the  walls  and  a  bathroom  arranged  in 
the  entry  off  the  rear  hall.  And,  most 
important  of  all.  a  huge  new  chimney 
to  wovide  for  the  great  old  fashioned 
fb^lace.  with  an  extra  flue  to  take 
care  of  the  hot  air  furnace  especially 
installed  to  heat  the  wing. 

The  old  hay  mow,  now  the  living 
room,  is  an  almost  precise  counterpart 
of  the  old  time  "keeping  room"  in 
those  very  early  pioneer  homesteads 
of  New  England.  The  massive  ceiling 
beams,  the  vertical  pine  paneling  and 


the  hemlock  floor  speak  eloquently  of 
the  native  forests  from  which  most 
of  the  wood  was  hewn. 

The  paneling  is  battened  with  pine 
strips  as  are  also  the  pli-wood  doors. 
The  tiers  of  recessed  bookshelves  are 
edged  with  nice  pine  mouldings  and 
the  paneling  under  the  bay  window 
carries  out  the  same  effect.  The  soft 
tones  of  the  brown  woods,  given  a 
light  stain  so  as  not  to  lose  their 
quality  and  texture,  the  coppery  red 
of  the  decorative  fabrics,  the  autumn 
tints  of  the  old  hooked  rugs  and 
the  homely  character  of  the  Early 
American  antiques  give  the  room 
the  indescribable  air  of  mellow  old 
age. 

The  gayly  papered  dining  room  and 
the  pine  paneled  kitchen  created  out 
of  the  old  harness  room,  though  very 
small,  are  given  every  possible  con- 
venience with  not  an  inch  of  waste 
space  left  over.  Two  Early  American 
bedrooms  occupy  the  upper  floor.  Be- 
side the  pleasant  small  paned  win- 
dows front  and  rear  each  has  one  of 
those  shallow  openings  close  to  the 
floor,  known  quaintly  in  early  days 
as  "lie-on-your-stomach"  windows 
screened  by  iron  grilles,  duplicates 
of  grilles  found  in  a  Revolution- 
ary house  in  Jamesville. 

The  cost  of  the  original  house  and 
the  alterations  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $14,000. 

Editor's  Note  :  This  house  has  re- 
cently been  entirely  refurnished  with  L. 
and  J.   G.    Stickley  furniture. 


Now  is  the  time  to  add  new 
interest  to  town-house  tables! 


AC/Cirom  t  lie  country 
or  the  seashore  lor  a 
season  or  entertaining  in  town, 
you  ■will  doubtless  wish  to  add 
to  the  sparhle  and  interest  oi 
your  table  with  something  new 
in  the  way  ol  glass   and  china. 

At  1  lummer  s  you  II  rind  a 
positively  inspiring  array  irom 
which  to  choose.  1  lie  world  s 
finest  potters  and  glass  work- 
ers arc  all  represented,  ana 
many  ol  the  patterns  ana 
pieces  arc,  by  special  arrange- 
ment, made  exclusively  lor  the 
1  louse  oi  I   lummer, 


"Colonial"  Wine  Glasses 
of  fine  crystal  from  the 
Glass  Works  of  Val  St. 
Lambert,  in  Belsium. 
$26  doz. 


A  new  Minton  pattern  of  unusual  beauty.  Lovely  ivory  body  .  .  .  raised  enamel  flowers  in 
dainty  natural  colors  .  . .  and  a  brisht  apple-green  rim  decoration.  Complete  service  car- 
ried in  open  stock,  in  all  sizes.  Dinner  Plates  $55  doz.  Cream  Soups  and  Stands  $72  doz. 


Wm.  H. 


P  lummer 


&  Co.,  Ltd. 


IMPORTERS  OF 

Modern  and  Antique  China  and  Glass 

7  &  9  East  35th  Street,  New  York 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 
954  Cbapi-1  Street 


Near  5th  Avenue 


HARTFORD.  CONN. 
256  Farmingtoll   Ave. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


ELDORADO     PENCIL    TALKS 

Here  is  a  preliminary  pencil  study  for  a  block  print  to  be  printed,  in  several  colors. 
The  5  and  6B  Eldorado  leads  are  surprisingly  responsive  on  Cameo  paper,  and  the 
various  color  tones  can  be  suggested  with  the  greatest  ease. — Ernest  W.  Watson 


.C/LDORADO,  "the  master  drawing  pencil,"  brings  America  first !  in  the 
field  of  fine  drawing  pencils.  Follow  Ernest  Watson's  Eldorado  pencil 
sketches  in  this  magazine.  Eldorado  Sales  Department — 1 62-J — . 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


CHARM    AND    STYLE 

DECREE    ATHEY    SHADES 

Di 

at] 
nstantly  to 
"I   fl  il  material   in 

free  ti 

ATM  V    COMPANY 
6293  W.  65th  St.  Chicago 

Rtprtstntalh  ,  i  ,,,  principal 


Broadway  To  Date 

(Continued  from  page  66) 


life.  Sex  seems  to  thrive  in  spite  of 
all  attempts  of  censor  boards  and 
semi-ecclesiastical  and  wholly  ec- 
clesiastical attempts  to  put  the  an- 
cient thing  out  of  business. 

But,  after  all,  we  are  also  inter- 
ested, I  note,  in  crime  and  money. 
But  all  three  themes — eternal  on  the 
stage — are  a  branch  of  another  word, 
another  idea — Pursuit.  Sex  is  Pur- 
suit. Crime  is  Pursuit.  Money  is 
Pursuit.  In  fact,  when  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  everything  is  Pursuit.  The 
secret  of  life — hence  of  all  success- 
ful plays — is  Pursuit.  Something  or 
somebody  must  forever  pursue  some- 
thing else  or  somebody  else. 

What  did  the  public  support  and 
keep  going — I  mean  in  the  legitimate 
drama  as  distinct  from  the  musical- 
comedy  field?  Why,  such  keen  and 
biting  satire  as  "Once  in  a  Lifetime," 
"Grand  Hotel,"  "Five-Star  Final," 
"Private  Lives,"  "As  Husbands  Go," 
"Precedent,"  "The  Vinegar  Tree;" 
such  drama  as  "The  Barretts  of 
Wimpole  Street,"  "As  You  Desire 
Me"  and  "Tomorrow  and  Tomor- 
row" (which  I  didn't  like)  ?  There 
were,  of  course,  many  delightfully 
harmless  gold-digger  plays  like  "The 
Greeks  Had  a  Word  for  It"  and 
treacle  sandwiches  like  "Mrs.  Moon- 
light." The  Guild's  best  show  was 
"Elizabeth,  the  Queen."  It  seemed  to 
be  an  off  season  with  that  organiza- 
tion. Then  for  the  Jeremiahs  to  think 
over  there  was  the  continued  success 
of  Eva  Le  Gallienne's  Civic  Reper- 
tory Theatre,  with  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  showing  up  aces  high  and  the 
smashing  hit  of  "Camille"  (which 
knocked  us  all  cold  with  surprise — 
is  romantic  tuberculosis  coming 
back?). 

GILBERT   &    SULLIVAN:    SIEMPRE ! 

I  have  heard  persons  say  that 
"Tristan  and  Isolde"  and  "Hamlet" 
bored  them,  that  they  didn't  like 
Ibsen  or  Strindberg,  that  O'Neill  was 
vulgar  and  sensational;  and  so  on. 

But  I  never  heard  any  one  say 
that  he  was  tired  of  the  Gilbert  & 
Sullivan  operas.  (The  same  holds  true 
of  the  Strauss  waltzes.)  The  Gilbert  & 
Sullivan  operas  are  such  perfect 
works  of  the  art  satiric,  the  art  fanci- 
ful, the  art  of  daintiness,  the  art  of 
good  manners  and  the  art  of  vivid 
characterization  that  a  revival  of 
these  operas  is  as  good  as  a  new  pro- 
duction. 

I  have  seen  "The  Mikado"  twenty- 
seven  times,  "Pinafore"  eighteen 
times,  "Patience"  fifteen  times  and 
"The  Pirates  of  Penzance"  ten  times. 
"Iolanthe"  I  have  seen  every  time 
it  has  been  produced;  but  I 
lost  count  on  that  exquisite  piece  of 
work. 

One  of  the  sensational  surprises  of 
the  present  summer  season  has  been 
the  standing-room-only  success  of 
the  Civic  Light  Opera  Company's 
production  of  the  Gilbert  &  Sulli- 
van repertoire.  Is  it  a  sign — a  re- 
ii  i  ion  from  the  rot  and  rubbish  of 
i  he  music  of  the  average  musical 
I     !  !  I    show? 

IKS    OF    1931." 

It    was   away    back   in    1909    that 
Florenz  Ziegfeld  put  on  his  first  edi- 
n "ii  of  the  Follies.  How  many  of  us 
•    that    first    night    of   what   was 
destined  to  be  a  revolutionary  event 
in   the   annals   of   American   musical 
idy?  For  instance,  that  remark - 
dancer   Hal   LeRoy,    the   sen- 
sation of  "The  Gang's  All  Here"  and 


now  the  high-mark  of  Ziegfeld's 
"Follies  of  1931,"  was  not  yet  born — 
not  by  a  long  shot,  for  that  wild  kid 
is  only  eighteen  years  young,  I'm 
told.    '  ** 

The  Ziegfeld  shows  hold  up  re- 
markably well  after  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  This  year  we  have  with 
us  Helen  Morgan,  whose  romantic 
beauty  is  something  to  moon  over  if 
you're  somewhat  sentimental.  She 
sings  a  Noel  Coward  song,  "Half- 
Caste  Woman."  Also  we  see  Miss 
Morgan  in  a  humorous  skit  on  the 
talking  pictures.  Then  there's  Harry 
Richman,  about  whom  I  could  never 
rave,  and  the  usual  sketches.  Not  for- 
'getting  Albert  Carroll,  by  the  way,  a 
real  artist. 

"Illusion  in  White,"  danced  by  the 
Rasch  dancers,  against  what  a  cer- 
tain critic  called  a  "Maxfield  Parrish 
sky,"  seemed  to  hit  the  aesthetic  bone 
of  the  audience. 

But   it's   all   Ziegfeld — and   there- 
fore   an    evening's    moratorium    on 
Worry. 
"unexpected  husband." 

Barry  Conners  wrote  this  whirl- 
wind story  of  souse,  sex  and  some 
noise.  It  is  distinguished  for  one  fea- 
ture, and  that  alone  is  worth  a  look 
on  an  otherwise  rickety  but  part-time 
amusing  farce. 

This  feature  is  the  drunk  staged  by 
Hugh  Cameron.  This  fellow  blows 
into  a  speak-easy  with  his  wife  in 
such  an  uproarious,  Gargantuan, 
caricatural  state  of  inebriety  that 
only  the  brush  of  a  Daumier  could  do 
it  justice. 

The  story  is  about  a  mix-up  in  a 
speak-easy  which  results  in  the  wrong 
couple  registering,  soused  to  the  gills,' 
in  the  same  room  as  husband  and  wife 
in  Jersey  City.  The  rightful  owner 
of  the  plastered  lady  comes  along — 
also  her  Texas  father — and  the 
equivocal  hilarity  continues  to  the 
deadly  end.  But  it  is  Hugh  Cameron, 
the  buttinsky  Bacchus,  who  is  the 
whole  show. 

But  doesn't  every  girl  nowadays 
dream  of  an  unexpected — husband? 
"the  band  wagon." 

This  musical  revue,  by  Howard 
Dietz  and  George  S.  Kaufman,  is,  I 
should  say  after  mature  considera- 
tion, about  the  most  artistic  and  neat- 
est thing  of  its  kind  that  has  been 
turned  out  in  America.  Of  course, 
there  are  Dietz  and  Kaufman,  two 
highly  intelligent  and  competent  play- 
boy philosophers — so  what  could  you 
expect?  They  seldom  go  to  sleep. 

The  high-liners  in  this  kaleido- 
scopic series  of  satires  in  petto  are 
Fred  and  Adele  Astaire,  Frank  Mor- 
gan, Helen  Broderick  and  Tilly 
Losch.  You  see,  there  is  no  attempt 
to  overload  us  with  stars.  In  the  place 
of  a  long  list  of  names  we  have 
humor,  brains  and  movement.  And, 
above  all,  restraint. 
"the  third  little  show." 

When  I  say  "The  Little  Show"  I 
mean  Beatrice  Lillie. 

I  place  this  incomparable  comedi- 
enne with  the  greatest  mimics  and 
most  intelligent  of  the  entertainers 
of  the  age.  ^' 

Beatrice  Lillie  can  take  the 
most  mediocre  situations,  lines  and 
sketches  and  lift  them,  by  the 
subtlety  of  her  gestures  and  her  tone 
of  voice,  to  something  cerebrally 
comic.  She  leaves  a  picture  of  her 
personality  in  your  mind  as  clear- 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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A.  MARCHAND 

INC. 

Lighting  Fixtures  of  Distinction 
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()S()  I'iftli  A\rniic-,  New  York 

Chicago  Showroom:  •"-'"  loner  Court 
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,  Upham  &  C<? 

Members 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

11  Wall  Street 

578  Madison  Ave. 
New  York             (at  57th  Street) 

912  Baltimore  Ave. 

1 1 2  West  Adams  Street 

Kansas  City 

Chicago 

St. 

Paul             Minneapolis 

Independence,  Kan.             Duluth             Wichita 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Oklahoma  City                Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Indianapolis                 White  S 

ulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.                 Evansville,  Ind. 

Tu 

sa              Rockford,  III. 

Evanston,  III.                Milwaukee             Montreal 

Are  Prowlers  and  HoId-Ups  ^y\ 

Sizing  Up  Your  Place?  *-i 

Cnfenced  town  ami  country  houses — places  that  afford  a 
quick,  easy  getaway — are  the  choice  of  those  who  have 
evil  designs  upon  wealthy  households. 
Stewart  Fences  protect  as  well  as  beautify.  They  arc 
strong,  barring  all  undesirables,  yet  arc  a  delight  to 
the  eye.  And  Stewart  Chain  Link  Wire  Fence  (for  rear 
lines  ami  acreage)  is  non-climbable. 
Better  Fence  NOW  because  when  you  need  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  Fence  you  need  it  badly.  Write  for 
catalog    "Fence   for   Fine  Homes   and   E  tates." 

THE    STEWART     IRON*  WORKS    CO.,     Inc. 
713   Stewart   Block  Cincinnati,    Ohio" 
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•Fences 


Harriett  C  Bryanl 

Interior  Decorations 


Lake  Maggiore — Wall  Decoration  painted  in  1852 
by  Samuel  Waugh 

(in  original  condition) 
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September  Sea-scape 


Let  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  be 
the  setting  for  an  ocean-voyage- 
on-land.  Come  now,  while  the 
shore  is  at  its  best.  Lie  on  the 
ocean  deck  and  savor  the  salty 
tang  of  a  sea  warmed  by  the 
summer  sun.  Here  is  an  informal 
atmosphere,  inspired  cuisine,  un- 
obtrusive service  .  .  .  things  that 
make  a  stay  here  something 
to  anticipate  —  and  remember 
gratefully. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  rec- 
reation facilities.  Squash  courts, 
a  well-equipped  gym,  game- 
rooms.  Riding  on  the  beach,  and 
a  golf  course  a  few  minutes  by 
motor. 

Play.  Bask  in  the  sun.  Read 
.  .  .  happy  in  the  cheerful  hos- 
pitality of  Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall.    Write    for    information. 


American   and    European    Plans 

CHALFONTE-HADDON  HALL 

ATLANTIC        CITY 

Leeds  and  Lippincott  Company 
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...where  good 
cheer  abides 


MAKE  your  residence  in  the  delightful 
Washington  Square  section  ....  quiet, 
restful,  a  distinguished  address  ....  yet  mod- 
erate in  cost. 

Single   room   with    private   bath    anil    shower    from   $4.00 

up    daily 
Double  room  with    private   bath  and   shower   from  $6.00 

up    daily 

Suite  of  parlor,  bedroom  and  bath  from   $7.00  up  daily 

The    connoisseur    of    comfortable    living    will 

appreciate   the   charm   of  litis    excellent   hotel. 

M  in     i  incut 

MORRIS    WHITE    HOI  DING    COMPANY,    INC. 

().    v 

TH  AVENUE  HOTEL 

24  FIFTH  AVENUE 
New  York  City 
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Building  for  Enduring  Beauty 
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color  as  seen  against  the  sky,  or  be- 
cause the  house  is  crowned  by  long 
towering  roofs,  with  the  walls  either 
low  or  half  hidden  among  the  trees. 
In  any  case,  the  emphasis  of  a  dom- 
inating material,  with  the  keynote 
of  color  and  surface  finish  that 
it  provides,  is  a  sound  artistic 
usage.  It  tends  to  prevent  disharmony 
through  avoiding  spotty  and  clash- 
ing effects,  or  in  other  ways  causing 
the  design  to  break  up  into  unrelated 
parts. 

Coming  to  the  individual  materials 
themselves,  they  may  be  roughly 
classed  as  (1)  wall  materials,  (2) 
roof  materials,  (3)  metal  work,  and 
(4)  flooring  materials.  The  more 
usual  wall  materials  are  either  of 
wood  or  masonry  construction,  stucco 
being  used  either  with  wood  or  terra 
cotta  block  construction. 

In  wood  wall  construction,  the 
finish  is  usually  either  shingles  or 
clapboards,  with  variations  of  siding 
of  various  kinds  applied  on  studs  over 
a  sheathing,  preferably  insulated, 
which,  in  turn,  is  nailed  to  the  studs. 
Often  the  wood  surface  is  painted, 
although  good  rustic  effects  may  be 
obtained  through  staining  the  surface 
of  the  wood  in  various  ways.  Of 
course,  where  wood  is  stained  or  a 
natural  finish  is  used,  the  choice  of  a 
wood  having  artistic  graining  is  de- 
sirable. Where  clapboards  or  sidings 
are  used,  there  is  room  for  a  wide  and 
artistic  variation  in  the  method  of 
laying  the  shingles  or  sidings  to  gain 
good  quality  of  texture. 

Brick-and-stone,  or  brick  and  stone 
used  in  combination,  are  familiar  as 
wall  materials  and  for  ages  endless 
ingenuity  has  been  poured  out  in  cre- 
ating a  wide  variety  of  effects  with 
their  use.  In  these  materials  the  de- 
signer has  an  endless  wealth  of  ideas 
to  draw  upon  for  a  new  home.  In  the 
case  of  brickwork,  the  color  and  tex- 
ture of  the  brick  requires  most  care- 
ful selection;  but  even  this  is  not 
enough  if  the  brickwork  is  not  laid 
in  the  wall  with  the  most  appropriate 
one  of  the  several  bonds.  In  brick 
bonds  the  color,  width  and  character 
of  the  mortar  joint  is  as  important  an 
element  as  any  other.  Often  great 
success  is  obtained  by  enlivening  the 
effect  of  the  solid  brick  surfaces  by 
using  details,  panels  or  inserts  of  an- 
other material — cut  stone,  fieldstone, 
slate,  tile,  stucco,  wood,  etc.  But  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  exaggerate 
the  resulting  contrasts. 

Stone  masonry  has  an  endless  range 
of  character — from  the  rough,  rustic 
masonry  such  as  any  farmer-crafts- 
man might  build,  up  to  the  smoothly 
finished,  mechanically  squared  ashlar 
of  the  palatial  mansion.  In  stone 
masonry,  variety,  color,  texture,  type 
of  jointing,  and  size  of  the  stones  and 
of  the  stone  courses  are  the  chief 
considerations.  Stone,  too,  like  brick, 
may  be  used  as  the  main  material  in 
the  walls;  relieved  by  details  of  other 
materials,  such  as  brick,  wood,  slate, 
lile.  stucco. 

Stucco  is  one  of  the  few  exterior 
materials  that  is  not  structural.  It  is 
properly  a  coating,  applied  to  the 
outside  surface  of  a  structural  wall, 
which  is  built  of  terra  cotta  blocks; 
or  else  the  stucco  is  applied  to  a  sur- 
face of  metal  lath  that  is  attached  to 
a  stud  frame.  With  skillful  handling, 
stucco  can  yield  great  richness  of 
artistic  effects,  through  the  texturing 
and  coloring  of  its  surfaces,  provided, 


however,  that  such  effects  be  not 
overdone,  as  is  too  often  the  case. 
Stucco  is  valuable  in  furnishing  light- 
colorful  surfaces  in  effective  contr;/ 
to  sky,  foliage,  and  to  the  roofing  ma- 
terials used. 

Of  roofing  materials  there  are 
various  effects  in  shingles,  slate,  tile, 
asbestos  shingles.  Shingles  give  a 
harmonious,  soft  effect  that  is  suit- 
able in  many  instances.  The  same  is 
true  of  slate — with  the  observation 
that  certain  slates  are  very  colorful. 
Slate,  of  course,  may  be  employed 
in  cases  where  the  fire  regulations  do 
not  permit  shingle  roofing.  In  the  last 
•twenty  years  tile  roofing  has  had  an 
increasing  vogue.  Whether  it  be  the 
rich,  highly-keyed  effects  of  the  roofs 
of  Spanish  type  on  stucco  houses,  or 
the  softer  flatter  tiles — called  "shin- 
gle tiles" — that  are  suitable  for  har- 
monious combination  with  brick  and 
stone  houses  of  English  or  French 
origin — tile  is  now  one  of  our  most 
valued  and  most  artistic  roofing  ma- 
terials. And,  like  the  other  roofing 
materials — its  successful  use  depends 
on  securing  the  most  artistic  color- 
ing, texture  and  variety  of  surface, 
in  combination  with  the  other  mate- 
rials selected.  Of  still  more  recent 
origin  are  the  synthetic  roofings  men- 
tioned, which  are  receiving  increasing 
attention  from  discriminating  archi- 
tects. In  many  cases  these  too  are 
applied  in  small  pieces,  with  effects 
not  unlike  those  of  slate  or  shingle. 
They  have  also  a  pleasing  range  of 
color  and  texture. 

The  metals  are  used  in  countless 
details — usually  small  ones — in  a 
country  house,  where  they  play  .a  i 
most  important  function  artistically 
as  well  as  practically.  The  leaders, 
gutters,  the  casement  windows  with 
their  fine  hardware,  the  shutter  hard- 
ware, the  ornamental  metalwork  of 
grille,  balcony,  railing,  weathervane, 
to  mention  but  a  few — these  when 
made  of  brass,  copper  or  wrought  iron 
or  lead  or  zinc,  as  the  case  may  be, 
add  just  those  little  touches  that  tune 
up  and  complete  the  design  as  a 
whole. 

Lastly,  among  exterior  materials, 
the  floorings  of  loggia,  porch,  terrace, 
and  steps  should  not  be  overlooked. 
They,  too,  are  essential  to  the  design. 
They  must  be  proof  against  the  se- 
curity of  wear  and  weather  outdoors, 
and  they  come  in  a  variety  of  mate- 
rials. The  resources  of  marble,  slate, 
stone  of  many  kinds,  and  tile,  may  be 
freely  drawn  upon  for  the  effect  de- 
sired. 

Something  should  be  said  about  the 
all-important  consideration  of  dur- 
ability involved  in  the  choice  of 
building  materials  for  the  exterior  of 
the  home.  To  cover  this  essential  side 
would  be  to  repeat  all  that  was  said 
in  the  first  article  of  this  series  on  the 
complex  subject  of  structure  and 
structural  materials.  Exterior  mate- 
rials, therefore,  should  be  sound  and 
permanent  in  themselves,  in  their 
construction  and  in  their  sojid  at- 
tachment to  each  other  and  to  the 
other  materials  of  interior  structure 
and  finish,  wherever  they  impi«e 
against  these.  In  addition  they  must 
be  weather  proof.  Then,  as  noted 
here,  these  exterior  materials  should 
be  esthetically  combined  in  the 
most  effective  way,  not  only  in  the 
individual  house,  but  also  in  the 
group  effect  of  the  neighborhood  or 
street  in  order  to  achieve  best  results. 
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A  his  Louis  XVI  desk  might 
well  hold  the  secrets  of  an  Em- 
pire or  one's  house  in  town,  and 
do  both  with  distinction.  The  old 
world  elegance  of  this  exquisite- 
ly wrought  example  will  interest 
both  Decorator  and  client. 


One  of  many  veneered,  and  in- 
laid pieces  recently  placed  on 
display.  Our  new  showrooms 
comprise  several  floors  of  in- 
teresting period  exhibits.  Deco- 
rators and  their  clients  are 
cordially  invited  to  view  these 
displays   at   their   convenience. 
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FINE    FURNITURE 


GENERAL     OFFICES     AND      SHOWROOMS- 

320  East  47^  St.  New  York 


loafhirjfele/iSmwroayyLi.  207 '  Jvo.  l/erwiovit /be.. Ckccaao Skowroama.  660  Ca^St.iJvolfitibaik  True) 


n41fied/\ekon. 

^^/        Established  1888     I  >*"^^m^\ 

580  FIFTH  AVENUE 

N.  W.  Corner  47th  Street 

NEW  YORK 
•  •  • 

BRyant  9-2040 
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Custom 

Tailors    and    Breeches   Makers 

•  •  • 

Man -Tailored  to  Measure 

Saddle  Clothes  far  Sportswomen 

who  ride  astride 
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lie  didn't 

count  sheep 

jumping  a 

fence 

NO  SIR!  The  guest  we 
have  in  mind  had  his 
own  cure  for  insomnia!  He 
asked  us  to  furnish  a  thermos 
bottle  full  of  hot  milk,  so 
that  he  could  have  it  by  his 
bed,  in  case  he  woke  up  at 
night,  take  a  drink.  .  .  and 
then  get  to  sleep  again! 
Thermos  bottles  and  hotmilk 
aren't  part  of  the  standard 
equipment  of  United  Hotels 
. . .  but  we  do  have  large,  airy 
high-ceiling  rooms,  with  a 
feeling  of  pleasant  freedom 
.  .  .  and  the  beds  .  .  .  well  if 
you've  ever  slept  in  one  of 
our  hotels  you  know  how 
good  they  are!  So  there's  very 
rarely  occasion  for  insomnia 
at  any  of  the  x^  United 
Hotels  listed  below. 


Extra  service  at  these  2j 
UNITED  HOTELS 

Ni:w  YORK  city's  only  Untied The  Roosevelt 

Philadelphia,  pa The  Benjamin  Franklin 

SEATTLE,  wash The  Olympic 

WORCESTER,  mass The  Bancroft 

Newark,  n.j The  Robert  Treat 

■on,  N.  j The  Alexander  Hamilton 

TRENTON.  N.  J The  Stacy-Trent 

harrisdurg.  pa The  Penn-Hnrris 

Albany,  N.  y The  Ten  Eyck 

Syracuse,  n.y The  Onondaga 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y The  Sent ■<. a 

NIAGARA  falls,  N.Y The  Niagara 

i  MB.  ''A The  Lawrence 

AKRON,  OHIO The  Po 

FLINT,  MICH The  Durant 

Kansas  CITY,  MO The  President 

TUCSON,  ARIZ El  Conquistador 

SAN  Francisco,  cal The  St.  Francis 

smiLVEPORT,  la The  Washington  ^ 

Ntw  Orleans,  la The  Roosevelt 

NEW  Orleans,  la The  Bienville 

TORONTO,  ONT The  King  1 

NIAGARA  falls,  ont The  Clifton 

Windsor,  ont The  Prince  I 

KINGSTON,  JAMAICA,  I).  V.  I    The  Constant  Spring 

Utii&D 
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cut  as  Charlie  Chaplin  or  Charles 
Butterworth  (who,  alas!,  has  been 
seduced  into  the  talkies). 

In  "The  Third  Little  Show'  she 
does  an  immense  amount  of  this 
intellectual  clowning  in  various 
sketches,  in  one  of  which  she  has  fun 
with  that  intolerable  and  insufferable 
snob,  the  professional  late-comer  in 
the  theatre. 

Ernest  Truex,  a  fine  actor,  is  also 
in  this  show.  But  Mr.  Truex  belongs 
on  the  legitimate  stage.  Queen  Bea- 
trice is  the  whole  boss  of  this  show. 

THE    NEW    "ROAD." 

There  is  a  brand-new  theatrical 
circuit  in  the  country,  and  as  this 
number  of  Arts  and  Decoration  ap- 
pears it  is  in  full  blast. 

It  is  the  summer  stock  theatre. 
Broadway  has  moved  into  these  thea- 
tres in  the  mountains  and  by  the  sea- 
shore, and  there  promise  further 
developments  next  season  in  the 
production  of  first-class  dramas  in 
these  summer  resorts. 

There  is  the  Newport  Casino,  for 
instance,  which  is  now  in  its  fifth 
season.  This  building  has  been  re- 
stored from  the  one  that  Stanford 
White  designed  for  James  Gordon 
Bennett  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  It 
is  a  study  in  cream-colored  basket 
work  with  gold  leaf,  jade  green 
arches  and  crystal  chandeliers  and 
drops.  It  was  in  this  Casino  that 
Oscar  Wilde  lectured  on  his  visit  to 
this  country  fifty  years  ago. 

The  Casino  is  putting  on  this  sum- 
mer show  "The  Dover  Road,''  "The 
Pigeon,"  "Mary  Rose,"  "The  Fire- 
brand," "Pygmalion"  and  "The  Mol- 
lusc." Here  are  ambition  and  quality. 

Then  there  is  the  Lakewood  Thea- 
tre, out  near  Skowhegan,  Maine, 
made  famous  by  the  grand  acting  of 
Don  Marquis  in  his  own  drama.  "The 
Old  Soak."  This  is  really  the  dean 
of  the  summer  stock  companies, 
having  thirty  seasons  to  its  credit. 
It  runs  from  early  June  to  mid- 
September.  This  summer  Owen 
Davis'  new  play,  "Just  to  Remind 
You,"  had  its  premiere  there,  with 
Paul  Kelly  and  Sylvia  Field  in  the 
cast.  Other  plays  by  these  veterans 
are  "Zoom,"  "Craig's  Wife"  (one  of 
George  Kelly's  best),  "So  This  Is 
London!"  and  "Tea  for  Three." 

The  Berkshire  Playhouse,  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  is  in  its  fourth  sub- 
scription season.  Some  new  plays — 
"The  Monkey,"  "The  Idiot" — are  be- 
ing done  there.  The  latter — "The 
Idiot" — is  an  adaptation  by  Jose 
Reuben  of  the  famous  Dostoievsky 
novel.  I  hope  we  see  it  on  Broadway 
this  winter.  This  house  also  was  de- 
signed by  Stanford  White. 

But  the  list  is  growing  and  is  in- 
terminable. The  hunger  for  the 
speaking  drama  is  insatiable.  For 
nothing  yet  has  been  discovered  to 
replace    real   human    beings. 

"A  MODERN  VIRGIN'." 

When  Elmer  Harris's  story  of  the 
modern  young  girl  who  wouldn't  be 
kissed  and  so  forth  until  she  got  good 
and  ready  hit  the  town  it  made  a 
smashing  hit.  It's  the  sort  of  thing 
that  a  certain  kind  of  sophisticated 
mind  eats  up. 

It     is    delightfully    and    triflingly 

immoral   (as  we  used  to  say  in  the 

I  learts  of  Oak"  I.  There  is  a 

ig  girl,  a  kind  of  tomboy,  who  has 

happy   little  thought    of   picking 

names  out  of  the  'phone  hook  (males, 

"i       "    e)   and  making  dates,  with 

the  complications  which  might  ensue. 
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NOTICE  TO  OUR 
CANADIAN  FRIENDS 

The  Duty  just  imposed  upon  magazines  by 
Canada  requires  us  to  revise  our  prices. 

Beginning  with  the  issue  of  October, 
1931,  Arts  &  Decoration  will  be  55c  per 
copy  at  the  newsstands  and  stores. 

No  subscriptions  will  be  accepted  here- 
after except  at  these  prices:  One  year  (12 
issues)  $7.00;  two  years  (24  issues) 
$12.00.  (By  subscribing  for  two  years  in 
advance,  therefore,  you  will  obtain  the  old 
single  copy  price.) 

TXT//r"V  II  M|_ja(>  All  subscriptions  now 
l^l^J^  JL  ILo  of  record  will  be  ful- 
filled to  their  present  expirations  without 
additional  charge.  This  means  a  consider- 
able loss  to  us  in  the  aggregate,  but  we 
value  our  Canadian  subscribers  highly  and 
do  not  wish  them  to  be  penalized  by  this 
new  duty  after  they  placed  their  orders 
with  us  in  good  faith. 
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September  Business  in  the  Garden 
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If   tulip  hulhs   were   saved    last   Spring,  the)    may   be   planted   a>    soon   as   the 

ground  is  ready.  The  earlier  tulips  are  planted,  the  earlier  and  more  evenly 

thev   will  come  up  in  the  Spring 


NEXT   YEARS   PERENNIALS 

Early  September  is  not  too  late  to 
sow  pansy  seed,  but  no  time  must  be 
lost.  Seedlings  should  be  transferred 
to  frames  quickly  and  grown  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible  in  order  to  make  large 
plants  before  growth  is  cheeked  by 
winter.  Such  plants  should  be  kept 
in  the  frames  until  Spring.  On  the 
other  hand,  pansy  plants  raised  from 
an  August  sowing  may  be  set  in  their 
permanent  quarters,  or  in  a  nursery 
bed  in  September,  and  they  will 
quickly  dig  themselves  in  and  come 
though  the  winter  with  smiling  faces 
uJaer  the  slightest  wisp  of  protection. 

Young  canterbury  bells  and  fox- 
gloves should  be  treated  the  same 
way  as  pansies,  except  that  no  good 


whole  clump  if  it  does  not  look  strong 
and  healthy.  Do  not  set  new  peony 
plants  in  the  same  place  where  the 
old  ones  grew,  unless  the  soil  is  en- 
tirely renewed  two  feet  deep.  Make  a 
real  effort  this  month  to  enlarge  the 
peony  collection.  A  garden  ten  years 
old  in  which  new  peonies  have  not 
been  planted  every  year  is  well  be- 
hind the  procession,  and  is  missing 
some  of  the  finest  things  in  the  flower 
world.  Hitherto  very  expensive  va- 
rieties have  been  drastically  lowered 
in  price  in  the  past  few  years,  and 
such  marvellous  peonies  as  Ama-no- 
sode.  Fusyama,  Solange,  Souv.  de 
Louis  Bigot,  Kelway's  Glorious,  Le 
Cygne,  Walter  Faxon,  Phoebe  Cary, 
Rose  Shaylor.  Mrs.  Edward  Harding, 


Special  pains  should  be  taken  to  plant  tulips  at  least  six  inches  deep.  This  is 
not  only  beneficial  but  it  gives  the  gardener  a  chance  to  play  a  sort  of  con- 
jurer's trick,  by  filling  the  bed  with  chrysanthemums  on  top  of  the  tulips 


has  ever  come  of  a  September  sow- 
ing. They  must  be  started  early  and 
put  into  frames  or  their  permanent 
quarters  early  this  month. 

PLA>j£-PEONIES 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  peonies. 
Take  up  old  plants  which  seem  to  be 
deteriorating  and  divide  them  care- 
fully, selecting  strong,  forked  pieces 
of  root  with  three  to  five  healthy 
buds  on  them  for  replanting.  Throw 
away  all  spindly,  decayed,  or  woody 
parts  of  such  plants  and  discard  the 


Cornelia  Shaylor,  Philippe  Rivoire. 
and  many  others  can  be  bought  with- 
out wrecking  a  modest  bank  account. 
Prepare  the  soil  deeply  and  well  for 
peonies.  They  are  permanent  plants 
and  do  much  better  if  the  food  is  put 
down  deeply  so  that  their  long, 
fleshy  roots  may  luxuriate  in  their 
old  age.  Surface  feeding  is  likely  to 
be  sketchy,  and  to  induce  shallow, 
impermanent  rooting  habits,  and  con- 
sequent suffering  in  times  of  drought. 
Bonemeal  is  good  for  mature  peonies. 


HOTEL 

DELMONICO 

PARK  AVENUE  at  59th 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

▲ 

For  a  day,  month  or  year,  a  distinguished 
metropolitan  residence,  conveniently  located 
at  the  crossroads  of  fashionable  New  York. 

JOHN   F.   SANDERSON,   Manager 
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THE 

OLDEST 

FINE    ARTS 

SCHOOL    IN 

AMERICA 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

Ilroiid  and   Cherry   Streets,  Philadelphia 

DRAWING  SCULPTURE 

PAINTING        „  ILLUSTRATION 

Illustrated  Boohlet 
Address  Eleanor  Ml.  Fraser,  Curator 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 
College  of  Fine  Arts 

Complete  programs  leading  to 
degree  or  diploma  in: 
Interior    Decoration  Architecture 

History  of  Art  Music 

(undergraduate  and  graduate) 
Painting    and    Sculpture         Graphic    Arts 
Costume    Design  Dramatic    Art 

Day  and  evening  classes  start 
September   22d.    Write   for    bulletin    to 
Executive  Secretary,  Dept.  D.  Col- 
lege of  Fine  Arts.  New  York  Uni- 
versity,  250    East   43d    Street,   New 
York    City 


Boston  School  of 
Interior  Decoration 

and 
Architectural  Design 

Resident,  day  and  evening 
Correspondence   and   Travel   Courses 

INTERIOR   DECORATION 

Professional    Courses 

Two  Years  One    Year 

For  business  men  ami  women,  high 
school  and  college  graduates. 

Practical   and   Cultural   Courses 

For  hometnakers  mul  art  lovers. 
European   Travel   Courses 

For  professional  students,   ait   lovers 

ami  hometnakers. 

Furniture    Design 

Domestic    Architecture 

Landscape    Architecture 

140  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephont    KENmort    t>r,t> 


Whether  you  are  Dry  or  Wet 
Get  a  delightful^  A  R 

for  your  Home,  Club  or 
Yacht.  Also  Period  Paneled 
Rooms  to  match,  with  secret 
closets  and  disappearing 
doors  in  front  of  Bar.  \Ye  de- 
sign and  execute  "Old  World" 
—  Dens  —  Hunting  —  and 
Drinking-Rooms.  I  have  been 
making  Bar  fixtures  since 
1905  and  can  give  you  Pre- 
war Quality  and  Construc- 
tion. Modern  Designs,  if  de- 
sired. If  you  are  a  great  dis- 
tance from  New  York  send 
us  a  plan  of  the  room  or  size 
of  the  bar.  Estimates  and 
sketches  gratis. 

Deal  direct  and  save   one   third 

CHARLES  KOSTER,  INC. 

Architectural    Cabinet   Work 

507   Fifth    Avenue,   New   York 

MVrray   Hill  2-5515 


LYON 

FURNITURE 

MERCANTILE 

AGENCY 

ESTABLISHED  I6T6 

PUBLISHERS   OF 
LYON  RED  BOOK 


and 
Qolhefion 


ARTHUR  S.  LYON, 

General  Manager 


The  Special  Credit  and  Collection  Bureau  of  the 

Furniture,  Carpet,   Upholstery,   Undertaking,    Picture    Frame,   Mirrcf;' 

Refrigerator,  Stove  and  Housefurnishing  Trades 

Executive  Offices:  258  Broadway,  New  York 


Boston:   North  Station  Industrial  Mile. 
Inltla:    1015  Chestnut  SI 
nvn,    \     i       ronton   Hide 

Los    Angeles:    12th  St   and  Broadway 

Chicago:   J n  1   x.   Wells  St. 


Cincinnati :    13  1   Main  St. 

Grand     Rapids:     Grand    Rapids    Savings    Bank 

Building 
High  Point,  N.   C:  Wachovia  Bank  Bide. 
San   Francisco:    149   New  Montgomery  St. 


Character,  charm  and  quality  in 
a  woman's  personal  ear 


With  its  air  of  smartness,  its  charmingly 
appointed  interiors,  its  ease  of  handling 
and  its  thorough  dependability,  the  new 
Chevrolet  Six  is  rightfully  being  regarded 
as  a  woman's  first  choice  in  personal 
transportation.  Fisher  Body  craftsmen 
have  styled  and  fitted  tins  fine  car  with 
special  regard  for  feminine  preferences 
in  apjM>intments  and  equipment.  Con- 
Bequently,  they  have  contributed  beauty, 
convenience  and  comfort  quite  unusual 
iu  an  inexpensive  automobile.  And  Chev- 
rolet  engineers  have  done  as  much  for 
the  mechanical  character  of  the  car.  Its 
performance  is  very  smooth,  quiet  and 
free.  It  is  a  car  of  the  utmost  reliability. 
\ml  its  comfortable  riding  and  driving 
qualities  offer  uncommon  relaxation  and 
relief.  .  .  .  Certainly  this  inexpensive 
automobile  of  character,  charm  and 
quality  is  an  ideal  woman's  personal  car. 


New  Chevrolet  De  Luxe  Convertible  Landau  Phaeton 


NEW  CHEVROLET  SIX 

The  Great  American  Value 


* 


F  Ok     t  '.  ''_•  I  i  OM  IC  A  L 


■   :>  i  i  a  1 1  o  n 


Chevrolet  prices  range  from  $475  to  $650,  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan.     Special  equipment  extra.    Product  cf  General  Motors.     Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Don't  Rasp 

Your  Throat 

With  Harsh 

Irritants 

"Reach  for  a  LUCKY  instead" 


The  great  Lord  Tennyson  in  a  beautiful  poem 
refers  to  a  woman's  Adam's  Apple  as  "The  warm 
white  apple  of  her  throat."  Consider  your  Adam's 
Apple.  Touch  it — your  Adam's  Apple— That  is  your 
larynx  — your  voice  box  —  it  contains  your  vocal 
chords.  When  you  consider  your  Adam's  Apple 
you  are  considering  your  throat  —  your  vocal 
chords.  Protect  the  delicate  tissues  within  your 
throat.  Be  careful  in  your  choice  of  cigarettes. 
Don't  rasp  your  throat  with  harsh  irritants!  Reach 
for  a  LUCKY  instead.  Here  in  America  LUCKY  STRIKE 
is  the  only  cigarette  which  brings  you  the  added 
benefit  of  the  exclusive  "TOASTING"  Process, 
which  includes  the  use  of  modern  Ultra  Violet 
Rays.  It  is  this  exclusive  process  that  expels  cer- 
tain harsh  irritants  present  in  all  raw  tobaccos. 
These  expelled  irritants  are  sold  to  manufac- 
turers of  chemical  compounds.  They  are  not 
present  in  your  LUCKY  STRIKE.  And  so  we  say 
"Consider  your  Adam's  Apple." 


It's  toasted 


Including  the  use  of  Ultra  Violet  Rays 

Sunshine  Mellows  — Heat  Purifies 
Your  Throqt  Protection -against  irritation  -  against  cough 


©1931. 
Tbe  A.  T.  Co.. 


TUNE     IN  — 

The  Lucky  Strike 
Dance  Orches- 
tra, every  Twes» 
day,  Thursday 
and  Saturday 
even ing  over 
N.  B.  C.  net- 
works. 


Arts  &  Decoration 
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Architecture,  Decoration,  Antiques,  Gardens, Travel, Theatre,  Books 


Stucco   House  in  California 
* 

OCTOBER,  1931 


From  a  Painting  by  Willard  H.  Bond,  Jr. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION  PUBLISHING  CO.  Inc. 
PUBLISHER-ELTINCE  F.  WARNER 

New  York— Paris— London 


PRICE:  50  CENTS 


Jn  our  showrooms 
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Harry  Jnej/erJ  Co? 


CI  IIC.  ICO 
820  Tower  Court 

Harry  Meyei 


l369^52^SSfee^ 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
77  O'Farrell  St. 

Allen  McGehee — Vice  President 
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OCTOBER      FIRST 


THEWALDOKhASTORIA 

A  new  community  of  beautiful  homes  is  open,  as  of  October  first... the  residence-apartments  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  Some  are  complete  town  houses;  others  are  "stop-over  homes*'.  All  are  done  by  world-famous  deco- 
rators: all  arc  self-contained,  c  j  private.  You  may  lease  or  not,  as  you  please.  Fine  living. ..a  la  carte. 
PARK  •         49th        TO        50th         STREET         •         NEW        YORK 


r^«DM™T;.i;n;':r-r"l!1    Xto^Snta      ■  Publication   Office.  578  Madison   Avenue.   New  York  Ci> 

,;'^        ';,  -a    tor   postage;    Canadian   subscription.    $0.50    additioi 

1    '     '"  ""   ' "M  "m"    '"  N'"   YoT*  '  '  Coi  yrighted  1931.  bj   Arts  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co..  Inc.  R 


Subscription  price.  $6.00  a  year; 
onal.  Entered  as  second-class 
Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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ODART.  Inc. 


You  are  cordiallv 
invited  to  our 
Madison  Avenue 
showrooms.  Pur- 
chasss  may  be  made 
through  v*>ur  dec- 
orator   or   dealer. 


-N  planning  the  new  and  finer  W  aldorf- Astoria,  which  has  just  opened  its  doors,  the 
management  decided  to  include  in  the  twin  towers,  -with  their  glorious  prospect,  suites  done  in  the  exquisite  manner 
ol  the  Trench  loth  century.  W"  J. he  possibilities  ol  both  Jl^urope  and  America  were  investigated  carelully  by  the 
representatives  ol  Ihe  Waldorf- Astoria,  with  the  desire  to  have  utter  purity  ol  style,  artistic  merit  and  durability 
Irom  the  standpoint  ol  construction.  T?"  It  was  realized,  lurther,  that  to  retain  its  true  character,  Trench  furniture 
must  be  made  in  x  ranee.  'W  Hence  alter  exhaustive  study  Jacques  XJodart  was  chosen  as  truly  able  to  adapt  a 
highly  individualized   artistry  to  present-day  American  ^  ^^~ -v 

living    conditions.     *     Its    Jacques     Bodart    furnishings  G&CGA^&d      ^JyOiXXl^QjLcX 

accordingly    enable  Tlie   Waldorf-Astoria    to    offer    in  /O    /  /  RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pm. 

i  it-  i        (  i     i         (      ^-^  Antiques  &  Reproductions 

nese    suites    the    charming    atmosphere    ol    the    home    ol 


these    suites    the    charming    atmosp 
the  connoisseur.  "$?  w 


Neu>  York:   385  Aladison  Avenue 
Los  Angeles:   5514  \Vrilskire  Blvd.  In  Paris:    11,  Rue  Payenne 
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This  Is  a  camera  study  of 
a  living  room  in  one  of 
the  tower  suites,  with 
furniture  in  the  French 
Wth  century  manner  by 
Jacques  Bodart,  Inc.  The 
carpet,  in  a  specially- 
woven  toast  color,  is 
Mohawk  Chenille. 


OIL  WALDORF-ASTORIA 

Op€HS  ItS  QOOrS  .  .  .  Here,  amid  a  luxury  of  appointments  and  a  mellowing 
tradition,  living  is  transformed  from  a  practical  business  into  a  fine  and  an  immensely 
satisfying  art.  •  An  important  contributing  factor  is,  of  course,  the  Mohawk  Chenille 
carpetings  which  are  laid  in  many  of  the  most 
prominent  spaces  —  notably  in  the  French 
period  suites  in  the  twin  towers,  in  the  Park 
Avenue  foyers,  dining   rooms  and   lounges. 


0\Ufl  &  GomulA 


For    the    name    ol    your    nearest    dealer    in    Mohawk    Ruei    end    C.irpc<s    wrte    to      Contract    Department,     MOHAWK    CARPET     MILLS,     295    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York. 
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^he  Imprints  of  ^our  Great  18th  Qentury 
^Designers  .  .  .  In  One  ^Dining  ^oom 

\-Jhe  charm  of  this  room  lies  in  the  harmonizing  of  the 
immortal  types  created  by  Duncan  Phvfe,  Heppelvvhite,  Sheraton  and  Chippendale.  Elements  of  all  four  are  ingen- 
iously blended  into  a  dining  group  which  is  distinctive^  for  its  feeling  of  graciousness  and  hospitality.  Although 
Solid  Honduras  Mahogany  is  used  throughout,  production  economies  have  made  it  possible  to  price  this  group 
somewhat  lower  than_-  Kittinger  workmanship  generally  commands. 

It  is  one  of  the  newest  in  our  collection  of  over  700  dis- 
tinctive^ pieces  .  .  .  all  of  which  are  authentic  period  reproductions  or  skillful  adaptations  in  either  Solid  American 
Walnut,  Solid  Honduras  Mahogany  or  Solid  Oak.  A  folder  describing  this  group,  the  "Mount  Vernon",  may  be  had 
at  any  of  our  Showrooms,  located  in  New  York  at  585  Madison  Ave.,  in  Buffalo  at  factory,  North  Elmwood  Ave., 
in  Chicago  at  155  East  ErieJ  St.,  and  in  Los  Angeles  at  factory,  1500  S.  Goodrich  Blvd.  ...  or  by  addressing 
Kittinger  Company,    1900  Elmwood  Avenue,    Buffalo,  N.  Y.    It  is  yours  for  the  asking! 

Sold  by  Leading  Dealers  and  Decorators  .  .  .  and  Displayed  in  Our  Showrooms 


1931,  Kittinger  Company 


KITTINGER 

^<^   Distinctive     Fur  ni  t  ur  c      ^^ 
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THE  RUDDY  GLEAM    OF   COPPER 


AGAINST    OAK    AND    WALNUT 

The  ruddy  gleam  of  copper  against  oak 
and  walnut — what  a  warm  rich  grouping 
of  tones  one  finds  in  this  modern  suite  for 
a  bedroom. 

Each  piece  is  shaped  and  turned  in 
the  exquisite  clean  outlines  of  modernity 
.  .  .  each  piece  is  designed  with  an 
eye   to   personal  comfort   at   no  sacrifice  of  beauty.    As    in    all    DYNAMIQUE, 

it    is    furniture    that    has   grown   out   of 

modern  living. 

JOHNSON  FURNITURE  COMPANY 
JOHNSON^HANDLEY-JOHNSON  CO. 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  •  •  MICHIGAN 
Creators  of  fine  period  and  modern  furniture. 

¥/ 


♦ 


^ 


U  fiC 
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Beauty   and  Quality  created  the  demand  for 
these    products Value    sustains    it! 


A  beautifully  simple  and  dignified  Man- 
tel in  a  style  greatly  favored  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  Black  and  Quid 
Marble  with  Belgian  Black  Marble  Fac- 
ing. Model  shown  is  equipped  with  Spe- 
cial Linen  Fold  Lustred  Iron  Linings  by 
Jackson $425 


'  '  Dog  Qratc  complete  with  Jackson  "Elec- 
tric Cm/"  F:re.  Old  Brass  Firmh  ....  $260 
SiUer $285 


IF  YOU  seek  to  add  charm  and  distinction  to  your 
home  Jackson  Mantels  and  Fireplace  Fixtures  will 
delight  you.«^They  are  products  of  a  firm  which  for 
more  than  100  years  has  specialized  in  the  importation 
and  creation  of  appointments  for  the  hearth. «*>The 
Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company  imports  rare  antique Chim- 
ney  Pieces  and  authentic  reproductions  of  Period  Man- 
tels from  England,  France  and  Italy . .  .  Duplicates  many 
of  these  models  in  Cretan  Stone  (a  product  of  exclusive 
Jackson  manufacture)  . . .  Designs  and  produces  in  their 
own  foundries  Andirons,  Grates  and  many  other  Fire- 
place  Fixtures  styled  in  accordance  with  the  various 
decorative  Periods  and  made  from  the  finest  materials. 
■^Compare  these  Mantels  and  Fireplace  Fixtures  with 
those  from  other  sources.  You  will  find  that  their  quality 
and  beauty  is  unrivalled  !  ^  And  you  could  be  given  no 
more  convincing  evidence  that  Jackson  products  offer 
you  sound  value  than  the  growth,  standing  and  repu- 
tation of  this  century-old  House.  **  Jackson  Mantels. 
Fireplace  Fixtures  and  other  decorative  accessories  for 
fine  homes  may  be  purchased  at  the  Jackson  Galleries 
or  at  the  well-known  establishments  listed  at  the  right. 


Jackson  Andirons  of  Adam  design, 
beautifully  finished  in  Antique  Qold 
and  Jet $  155 


Exclusive   Representatives   of 
the  Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company 

Baltimore 
J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 

Boston 
PETTINGELL-  AN  DREWS    COMPANY 

Cincinnati 
THE  A.  B.  CLOSSON  JR.  COMPANY 

Cleveland 
THE  STERLING  &.  WELCH  COMPANY 

Dayton 
THE  A.  B.  CLOSSON  JR.  COMPANY 

Denver 
DENVER  DRY  GOODS  COMPANY 

Detroit 
THE  MARTIN-GIBSON  COMPANY 

Philadelphia 
J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh 
BEAUX  ARTS 

Providence 
TILDEN-THURBER  CORPORATION 

St.  Louis 
SCRUGGS-VANDERVOORT-  BARNEY 

Washington 
J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 


Wm.  H.Jacks  on  Company 


2  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City  318  No.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


5514  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles 

(Supervision  W.  Jay  Saylor) 


ESTABLISHED     IN     1827 


OVER     100     YEARS     OF     SERVICE 
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BRISTOL 


319   EAST   62NP 


Augmented  by  the  acquisition  of  many 
new  models,  the  Bristol  Collection  this 
Fall  constitutes  the  largest  and  most 
diversified  display  in  its  history.  An- 
tiques, authentic  reproductions,  marble 
mantels,  tapestries,  and  other  decora- 
tive accessories  are  available  in   wide 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  EXECUTED 


Bristol 


OCTOHKR.  1931 
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varietj  and  in  all  periods,  priced  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prevailing,  trend  at 
the  lowest  level  in  a  decade.  Decora- 
tors, dealers,  architects  and  their  clients 
interested  in  the  selection  of  the  finer 
interior  appointments  are  invited  to 
view  this  great  exhibit.      •       •       •       • 

ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN  PANELLED  ROOMS 
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A  Chaise  Longue  That's 
Long  on  Comfort 

It  isn't  often  that  so  much  comfort  is  built  into  a  piece 
of  furniture  as  we  have  with  Chaise  Longue  No.  1407, 
illustrated  above.  To  gain  this  superlative  ease,  down 
pillows  are  attached  to  the  back  and  also  to  the  arms; 
of  course,  the  loose  seat  cushion  is  also  filled  with  down. 
Decorators  and  dealers  are  invited  to  send  for  photo- 
graphs and  prices. 


DESIGNERS     AND 
MANUFACTURERS 
TO    THE 
WHOLESALE    TRA 


DE  329East29^Street~NewYork 


CHAISES  -  CHAIRS 

SOFAS    -     DIVANS 

LOVE    SEATS 

DAY    BEDS 


WHITE! 

(^Anticipating  the  progressive  decora- 
tor's desire  for  advanced  color  ideas,  we 
are  the  first  to  introduce  White  Carpet, 
which  can  be  supplied  immediately  either 
in  our  exclusive  Wexton  broadloom  or 
Lowech  Scotch  high  pile  carpeting. 
SPECIAL     COLOR     SERVICE— 2     WEEKS 

Louis  Wechbler 


From  the  Smart  Shops  and 
Antique  Galleries 

By  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


16  East  52nd  Street,  New  York  City 


Pasadena,  Calif. 
S.    F.    Freeman 
563    No.    Marengo 


Dallas,  Texas 
C.  O.  Bunch 
411    North   Ervay    S 


San   Francisco,  Cal. 

S.   Brown  Co. 

180  New   Montgomery  St. 


No  Charge  for  Delivery  to  Any  Point  I    tiled  States 


r)ECORATIVE,  yet  useful,  are 
the  many  things  to  be  found 
at  The  Closet  Shop  which,  as  its 
name  suggests,  also  supplies  the 
daintiest  of  fittings  for  every  kind 
of  closet.  The  bathroom,  as  well, 
is  equipped  here,  with  all  its  es- 
sentials. Among  these,  the  new, 
pastel-colored  silk  shower  cur- 
tains, repeating  the  painted  deco- 
ration of  the  walls  and  toilet 
bottles,  are  particularly  lovely, 
especially  those  in  white. 

Mrs.  Herzog,  of  this  shop,  in 
undertaking  the  complete  furnish- 
ing and  decoration  of  a  house,  has 
acquired  several  unusual  tables — 
one  in  mahogany  having  a  remov- 
able center  tray,  divided  into  com- 
partments with  spaces  for  flower 
pots  at  the  extended  ends  of  the 
table  top.  Another,  kidney  shaped, 
is  made  to  fit  over  a  single  bed 
or  couch,  for  writing  or  breakfast, 
and  decorated  to  match  the  color- 
ings of  the  room,  or  with  flowers. 

An  oblong  tray,  but  different 
from  the  average  smoker's  tray,  is 
of  burl  walnut 
divided  into 
compartments 
for  matches, 
cigarettes,  ci- 
gars, a  ciga- 
rette case  and 
a  space  to  hold 
a  cocktail 
glass  on  a  small 
crystal     plate. 

pR  E  N  C  H 

furniture 
of  the  Louis 
14th,  15th  and 
16th  periods 
and  intriguing 
new  fabrics  of 
exclusive  de- 
sign are  per- 
sonally select- 
ed abroad  by 
Elsie  de  Wolfe 
for  her  interior  furnishings  here,  or- 
dered through  her  New  York  show- 
rooms. In  these  Miss  De  Wolfe  fa- 

Cigarette  boxes  covered  in  smooth  lin- 
i.-h  shagreen  (shark  skin),  in  harmon- 
izing colored  stripes.  Courle>>  ('.  W. 
Davenport,    366    iih    Ave..    N.   Y.    C. 


Original  poudreuse 
pink  anil  blue  decor 
Leczinska,   wife   of 
Elsie    de    Wolfe,    67 


Folding  glass  tea  taltle  with  wrought 
iron  frame.  English  china  tea  set  with 
pink,  green  and  cream  colorings 
complete  for  two  persons.  Courtesy 
The  Closet  Shop,  780  Mad.  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 

vors  "tonalite  neutre"  or  neutral 
tones,  like  beige  and  brown  or  the 
variation  of  a  single  color,  such  as^ 
white  deepening  into  cream  and 
then  to  pale 
yellow.  She 
also  freely  in- 
troduces mir- 
rors into  her 
decora  t  i  v  e 
scheme,  as  in 
those  painted 
under  the 
glass,  used 
for  panels,  as 
well  as  com- 
plete in  i  r  r  o  r 
glass  mantels, 
tables,  ap- 
pliques and 
desks. 

In  curtain- 
ings,  plain  or- 
gandies and 
checked  and 
plaid  silks 
share  the  pop- 
u  1  a  r  i  t  y  of 
damasks  and  taffetas,  according  to 
their  adaptation.  In  her  modern 
treatment,  Miss  de  Wolfe  sponsors 
zebra  toile  and  a  restrained  use  of 
silvered  and  marbleized  effects. 
For  country  houses  generally,  how- 
ever, she  prefers  effective  hand 
blocked    linens    or    glazed    chintz. 

SHAGREEN,  a  leather  re;*  si- 
bling parchment  but  with  a 
granular  effect,  and  used  as  a  dec- 
orative covering  for  small  objects, 
such  as  jewel  boxes,  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Chinese,  was  orig- 
inally made  from  the  skins  of 
horses  and  asses  into  which  seeds 


finished  in  ivory  with 
alion,  owned  by  Marie 
Louis  XVth.  Courtesy 
7  5th   Ave.,   N.  Y.   C. 
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had     been     pressed     or     trodden. 

After  many  attempts  to  copy 
shagreen  of  ancient  times,  none 
too  successfully,  modern  shagreen 
has  at  last  been  made  possible 
through  the  efforts  and  supervision 
of  Mrs.  C.  W.  Davenport,  by  using 
the  skins  of  sharks  caught  in  the 
China  Seas  that  have  peculiarly 
developed  scales.  These  almost 
naturally  give  the  coveted  granu- 
lar effect  and  by  a  method  per- 
fected by  skilled  leather  craftsmen 
in  Vienna  are  dyed  in  rich  colors, 
but  with  a  mellow  beauty  suggest- 
ing age.  They  have  also  created  a 
new,  smooth  shagreen,  although 
the  granular  pattern  still  remains. 

Mrs.  Davenports  collection  of 
shagreen  covered  articles  include 
cigarette  lighters,  boxes  and  cases; 
humidors,  match  boxes,  clock 
cases,  bookends,  pads,  etc..  reason- 
ably priced. 

'  ■  E  R  N 
art,  as  ex- 
pressed in 
ornamental 
o  b  j  e  c  t  s, 
combine  in 
an  interest- 
\  i»  collec- 
tion at  the 
S.  P.  R. 
Gal  leries, 
recently 
renovated 
and  chang- 
ed. 

A  m  0  n  g 
their  latest 
i  m  p  0  l  t  a  - 
tions,  a  tea 
set  made  of 
unbreak- 
able wood 
pulp  and 
having  the 
rich,  deep 
red  of  lacquer  as  well  as  its  tex- 
ture, is  notable,  also  the  work  of 
Marian  Stoll,  in  her  wool  pictures, 
more  appropriately  described  as 
"paintings  in  wool",  as  they  are 

Copy  of  original  Franklin  stove  of 
about  1820.  Brass  knobs,  rosettes  ami 
Colonial  andirons.  Courtesy  Edwin 
Jackson.  Inc.,  175  E.  60th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


irway,    reproduction, 
with  panels  of  hand  carved  oak  concealing  book 
shelves.  Courtesy   Charles  Roster,  Inc.,  507  5th 
Ave.,   N.  V.  C. 


# 
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set  ot  ebony  and  bircb  chess  men  with 
all  characters  executed  in  a  simplified 
and  direct  manner.  Courtesy  S.  P.  R. 
Galleries,    10    E.    19th    St.,    N.   Y.    C. 

executed  with  the  same  technique 
and  feeling  of  movement,  as 
though  done  with  a  brush. 

German  glass  in  attractive 
beaker  shapes  and  tall  vases  for 
flowers,  deeply  etched  in  modern 
feather  and  leaf  motifs  is  out- 
standing in  interest  as  is  the  chess 
set  illustrated,  a  simple  direct  in- 
terpretation 
of  the  con- 
ventional. 

\yooi) 

panel- 
ing of  spe- 
cial design 
in  period 
treatment 
for  the 
home  or 
place  of 
business,  of 
the  finest 
workman- 
ship, is  ex- 
ecuted by 
Charles 
K  o  s  t  e  r  , 
Inc.,  to  spe- 
cial order. 
In  their 
work  the 
choice  of 
design 
ranges  from 
the  Jaco- 
bean and  Georgian  to  the  Early 
American  interior  and  in  oak,  wal- 
nut, or  Norwegian  knotty  pine,  as 
desired.  Private  bars  are  also  fea- 
tured, either  as  a  complete  unit, 
that  may  be  placed  anywhere  in 
a  room  or,  if  preferred,  built  into 
an  alcove  or  closet  with  the  cus- 
tomary mahogany  counter,  brass 
rail  and  accompanying  cupboards, 
and  shelves  for  glasses  and  bottles. 

pIREPLACE  equipment,  com- 
'  plete  in  all  its  features,  from  the 
mantel  itself,  to  hob  grates,  and- 
irons, firetools  and  log  holders 
is  to  be  found  in  Edwin  Jack- 
son's new  showrooms,  in  originals 
and  reproductions  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Among  the  mantels  displayed, 
one  in  black  marbleized  wood,  of 
small  size,  with  simple,  applied 
characteristic  ornament  in  ivory, 
intended  for  a  Directoire  room,  is 


MANTELS    /    FIREPLACE    EQUIPMENT 

A  collection  of  antique  and  authentic  reproductions,  of 
mantels  and  fireplace  fittings  may  be  seen  in  our  showroom. 
We  also  have  mantels  of  modern  design.  We  will  be  pleased 
to  consult  with  you.  your  architect  or  interior  decorator. 


A  mantel  of  Empire  derivation  marbleized  black  and  white.  This  mantel  harmo- 
nizes with  Biedermeier,  Empire  and  modern  furniture  .  .  .  Price  $73.  The  gold  and 
blacl:   andirons    (sold   separately)    are   good   examples  of  this   period. 


Gclwux  ^xclcAorx  i 


ncorporated   •    . 

175  East  60th  St.  •  NEW  YORK 


SUN  PARLOR,  YACHT, 

TERRACE  AND  GARDEN 

FURNITURE 


J  Locking  ch^s& 


Some  of  our  installa- 
tions: The  New  Breakers 
of  Palm  Beach,  Whitehall, 
Seminole  Club,  Miami 
Biltmore,  Dunes  Club, 
Fishers  Island  Club  and 
most  prominent  homes  and 
clubs  in  America. 


FREE    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOG 

Freight    Prepaid    to    Florida 

GrandCeny  Wicker  Shop  Inc. 

217  East42  JiNEwYopk 


ROOKWOOD 
POTTERY 

Regardless  of  tlie  architectural 
period,  line  pottery  always 
lias  been  and  is  today  trie 
iiigliliglit  ol  tlie  room. 

Jvookwooa  pieces  may  be 
impressive  or  tney  may  be 
modest,  but  always  tliey  nave 
distinction. 

Rookwood  may  be  found  at  the  following  stores : 

Tiffany  and  Co.,  Jewelers,  T^ew  Tor\  City; 
B.  Airman  and  Co.,  J^ew  Torl\  City;  Fredericks 
Loescr  and  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn;  Marshall  Field 
and  Co.,  Chicago;  Strawbridge  and  Clothier, 
Philadelphia;  Schervee  Studios,  Inc.,  Boston ;L.B. 
King  and  Co.,  Detroit;  Brock  and  Co.,  Los 
Angeles;  Dulin  and  Martin, Washington,  D.  C; 
Freder ic\  and  T^elson,  Seattle.  A  store  of  similar 
quality  represents  the  pottery  exclusively  in  your 
city.  We  invite  your  direct  inquiry. 

ROOKWOOD   POTTERY 

CINCINNATI 
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KL  A.  ELSBERG 


Antique  Textiles 


OF    ALL   PERIODS 


FOR   DEALERS,  DECORATORS    AND   ARCHITECTS 


40  EAST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Early  lxth  Century 
Venetian   painti  ,l  Secretaire 

Over  1200  pieces  of  distinc- 
tive authentic  antiques  of  the 
16th    to    the    19th    Century. 

Antique    Marble    &    Stone    Architectural 
Pieces     ,     Wrought     Irons     ,     Furniture 

Panels    6"    Decorative    Paintings 
and  Fabrics. 

LUIGI  G.  PACCIARELLA 


168  East  51st  Street 


New  York 


DISTINCTION! 

One  of  the  unusual  linen  closets 
designed  by  The  Closet  shop — 
cleverly  planned,  charmingly 
decorated.  Individual  closets  may 
be  designed  to  your  own  re- 
quirements ami  taste.  We  wel- 
come inquiry. 

From   the   Original  Closet  Shop 

BUILT-IN     CLOSETS 

NOW  ON  DISPLAY 

IN  OUR  STUDIO 

Cooperation  with  Architects 
and    Decorators 

TheCLOSETSK^ 

I  MRS.  GEORGE    HERZOG 
28Q_MADISON  AVENUE.  NEYViDRK      .' 


AtltHilAKOtx   4-34&0 


A  beautiful  old  early  English  Mantel  with  exquisite  carving. 


251-253  East  33rd  Slreel 


One  of  many  chimney 
pieces  in  our  large 
collection  of  period 
mantels  in  diffen  ni 
colors  of  marble. 

F>c  (Dlue 
Mantel  £>hoppc 

(Soi  in  \iiii  Co.) 


New  York  Ciiy 


Modern  table  decoration  of  black,  marble- 
ized  wooden  blocks  ornamented  with  white 
porcelain  birds,  by  Maurice  Dufrene.  Cour- 
tesy Rena  Rosenthal,  520  Mad.  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


particularly  appealing.  With  this 
is  a  pair  of  black  and  gold  Em- 
pire andirons,  recently  imported. 
Franklin  stoves  also  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  stock,  here. 
Many  of  these  are  early  examples, 
others,  copies  of  originals,  such  as 
the  one  illustrated.  As  a  means  of 
heating  they  are  not  only  attrac- 
tive to  look  at  but  can  be  con- 
nected wherever  there  is  a  good 
chimney,  with  or  without  a 
mantel,  to  give  the  effect  of 
an  open  fire  in  a  real  hearth. 

r  HE  modern  note  in  decora- 
tive art  is  exploited  exclu- 
sively in  the  various  acces- 
sories imported  by  Rena 
Rosenthal,  in  which  simple, 
geometrical  form  notably  pre- 
vails, this  season.  Particularly 
is  this  true  of  the  metal 
work,  which  heretofore  was 
somewhat  grotesque  in  sub- 
ject, likewise  the  pottery  and 
glass,  brought  from  abroad. 
As  the  latest  acquisition 
ceramics,  the  black  and  white 
vases  and  bowls,  or  even  plain 
black,  show  a  distinctly  African 
influence.  This  combines  well  with 
the  furniture  finished  in  black, 
mounted  with  nickel  or  chromium. 
Mrs.  Rosenthal  has  also  become 
the  American  representative  of  the 
Vienna  Augarten  Porcelain  Manu- 
factory, celebrated  for  its  horse  sub- 
jects, such  as  those  of  the  famous 
Spanish  riding  school,  also  dog  or- 
naments and  tea  sets,  of  extreme 
delicacy    and    distinctive    shapes. 


IJGHTING  fixtures,  both 
overhead  and  side  lights, 
sold  at  retail  or  wholesale, 
offer  a  comprehensive  selection 
at  G.  E.  Walter,  Inc.,  in  ex- 
clusive designs  of  appropriate 
period  types. 

Floor  lamps,  in  models 
much  sought  by  the  decora- 
tors, are  also  available  together 
with  side  brackets  especially 
designed  to  order  such  as  those 
intended  for  a  Biedermeier, 
English  Regency,  Georgian  or 
Directoire  setting.  The  side 
fixtures,  for  a  paneled  room 
mounted  with  elaborate  wood 
carvings,  are  unusually  fine. 
Duretta  work,  a  patented  fire- 
proof composition  used  for  making 
imitation  woodwork,  such  as 
beams,  columns,  mantels,  panels, 
etc.,  is  another  active  phase  of  their 
manufacture  as  is  imitation  stone 
for  mantels  and  general  inside 
trim  carried  out  in  period  design. 

IINENS  for  the  table  and  varied 
household  use  at  Mosse's  show 


Pewter  finish  reflector  fixture  with  brass 
and  etched  globes  with  double  hand  wrought 
iron  bracket  of  English  design.  Courtesv  G. 
E.  Walter,  Inc.,  425  E.  53rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


in 


Green  and  yellow  linen  guest  towels  with 
embroidered  cactus.  Vari-colored  handker- 
chief linen  cocktail  napkins  showing  wild 
animals.  From  Mosse.  750  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


many  recently  acquired  novelties, 
at  this  time,  such  as  the  amusing 
animal  cocktail  napkins  on  this 
page,  in  handkerchief  linen,  in 
assorted  colors  embroidered  with 
lions,  tigers,  elephants  and  other 
wild  animals.  The  green  and  yel- 
low cambric  linen  plain  bordered 
guest  towels,  embroidered  with 
flowering  cactus,  are  equally  at- 
tractive and  unusual,  also  the 
pastel  colored  finger  tip  towels, 
fringed  in  a  serated  pattern.  Bath 
towels,  likewise,  stress  plain  colors, 
this  season  with  subdued  borders. 
One  of  the  newer  breakfast 
tray  sets  is  of  fine,  natural 
Italian  linen  with  a  vari-col- 
ored fringed  edge,  showing  a 
basket  of  flowers,  bird  or  peas- 
ant motif  in  cross  stitch.  This 
is  most  inexpensive.  There  are 
also  other  selections  in  break- 
fast sets  in  which  colotinmd 
gayety  prevail  in  flower  motifs. 
The  general  tendency,  how- 
ever, of  linens  for  formal  use, 
is  toward  extreme  simplicity 
with  white  once  more  a  popu- 
lar choice.  In  fact,  a  dinner 
cloth  just  being  shown,  in  two 
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toned  creamy  rayon  and  linen, 
is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the 
stock    of    modernistic    design. 

I^ITCHEX  equipment,  hand 
decorated,  including  the 
smallest  detail,  is  to  be  had  at 
the  Kitchenette  Art  Shop,  in 
any  preferred  color.  How 
much  this  has  done  toward  re- 
lieving the  monotony  of  so 
prosaic  an  occupation  is  at- 
tested by  the  popularity  with 
which  these  charming  hand 
painted  kitchen  articles  for 
every  use  have  been  received. 
Among  the  newer  appoint- 
ments should  be  mentioned 
the  cruet  set  of  twelve  glass  con- 
tainers for  spices,  fitting  into  a 
long,  narrow,  painted  metal  frame. 
This  may  be  conveniently  placed 
at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  cabinet 
or  dresser,  to  be  near  at  hand  for 
ready  use.  The  vegetable  bin  with 
two  shelves  behind  two  perforated 
doors,  and  covered  top  compart- 
ment,    is     another     convenience. 


■■n 

Green  and  gold  hand  woven  Italian 
brocatelle,  of  WTIth  century  design. 
Width  44".  Courtesy  Seeley,  Scalaman- 
dre  Co.,  Inc.,  660  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Curtains  of  various  kinds  suit- 
able for  the  kitchen  are  also  made 
here,  some  in  figured  dimity  edged 
with  colored  rick  rack,  others 
trimmed  with  narrow  lace  or  made 
of  colored  materials.  Aprons  and 
distinctive  towels  are  likewise  pro- 
vided. 

The  entire  decoration  of  the 
bathroom,  as  well,  is  undertaken 
by  this  shop  including  the  paint- 
ing of  the  walls,  shelves,  furniture, 
hampers  and  toilet  bottles.  The 
shower  curtains  in  pastel  shades 
made  of  a  chemically  treated  plain 
or  moire  silk,  with  embroidered 
myograms,  are  unusually  smart. 
As  a  painted  bedroom  fixture,  the 
decorated  electric  light  with  two 
outlets — one  for  a  bulb,  the  other 
for  a  hot  water  bag  or  curling  iron, 
to  be  clamped  on  the  bed,  is  a  dis- 
tinct innovation.  This  is  only  one 
of     many     bedroom     accessories. 


Painted  blue  bed  tray  with  pink  roses; 
child's  waste  basket  in  blue  and  white  and 
night  set  with  pink  hollyhocks.  Other  flow- 
er motifs  may  be  ordered.  Courtesy  The 
Kitchenette    \n  Shop, 425  Mad.  Ave., N.Y.C. 


UPHOLSTERY  and  curtain  fab- 
rics woven  on  hand  looms  in 
Ttaly  for  Seeley,  Scalamandre  Co., 
Inc.,  are  available  here  through 
the  decorators,  in  silk  damasks, 
velvets,  brocades  and  brocatelles, 
in  famous  period  designs. 

So  carefully  are  these  fabrics 
made  that  each  individual  pattern 
is  reserved  for  the  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  the  family  who  have 
woven  that  design  continuously  for 
years,  in  order  that  the  finished 
product  may  show  the  same  even 
handling,  throughout.  Only  the 
finest  dyes  are  used  and  silk  from 
selected  Italian  silkworms.  The 
brocatelle,  illustrated,  is  indicative 
of  the  beauty  obtained  by  this 
process  of  weaving  on  hand  looms. 

pi'RNTTURE  in  which  the  En- 
glish periods  are  featured  is 
manufactured  by  the  Bristol  Co., 
for  the  decorators  and  high  class 
departments  in  stores  where  furni- 
ture is  sold. 

Here,  also,  is  to  be  found  the 
originals  from  which  many  of  the 
reproductions  have  been  copied, 
especially  in  the  smaller  pieces, 
such  as  hanging  shelves,  Canter- 
burys,  drum  and  book  tables  and 
occasional  mahogany  tables  with 
galleries.  Chairs  copied  from  the 
original  Chippendale  pieces,  that 
accompany  three  and  four  part 
pedestal  dining  tables,  are  to  be 
had  in  sets  of  eight  and  more,  as  | 
well  as  the  antique.  With  them  old 
Chippendale  and  Queen  Anne  mir- 
rors vie  in  interest,  with  the  per- 
fection of  their  original  beauty, 
and  carved  pine  consoles,  of  the 
Georgian  period. 

As  a  new  interpretation  of 
painted  bedroom  furniture,  com- 
plete sets  combined  and  inlaid 
with  satinwood  are  shown  in  Louis 
XVth  and  Adam  designs — some 
with  marble  top  dressers,  others 
with  satinwood.  Overstuffed  furni- 
ture comprises  another  important 
part  of  this  comprehensive  stock. 

£OMPLETE    house   decoration, 
'  in  which  tap  rooms  and  play- 
rooms  have    become   a   specialty, 


This  beautifully  bound  Rand 
McNally  world  atlas  (l4]/4" 
x  11%")  is  an  ideal  gift  for  the 
collector  of  rare  books.  It  is 
bound  in  genuine  Florentine 
leather  and  is  Hand  Gold  Tool- 
ed. Available  in  brown,  tan,  red 
or  green.  In  the  connoisseur's  li- 
brary it  is  a  constant  joy. 

For  further  information  please  write 

FLORENTINE    CRAFT    CO. 

54    WEST    21ST    STREET. 
NEW    YORK    CITY 


3FSERFECT  proportions  and  a  re- 
■tP  strained  dignity  make  this  rare  and 
elegant  Antique  Mahogany  Chippendale 
Boi  kcase  a  worthy  acquisition  for  col- 
lectors  and  connoisseurs  of  fine  old 
English  furniture.  One  of  a  pair  includ- 
ed in  many  18th  Century  pieces  newly 
arrived  from  England.  Now  on  display 
at  the  Grosvenor  Galleries.  25 J/j"  wide 
6'7J4"  high    16"   deep. 

(Srosfoenor 
(©aliened,  %tb. 

770  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


TOPHUNTER 

119  East   57th  Street,    /^evy  Vork 
Workers  ir\  Me  tab 


FIREPLACE 
EQUIPMENT 


Antique  pieces  and 
reproductions  of  in- 
teresting old  designs 
at    reasonable    prices. 

Our  illustrated  cata- 
log will  be  sent  upon 
request. 


f 


ANDIRONS  :  GRATES 

FIRETOOLS   :   FENDERS 

SCREENS    :    LOG   HOLDERS 


Boston  School  of 

Interior  Decoration  and 

Architectural  Design 

Resident,    day    and    eve- 
ning;      Correspondence; 
and   Travel    Courses 
Interior  Decoration 

Professional    Courses 

Two  Vears       One  Year 

For     business     men     and 

women,    high    school    and 

college  gradttates 
Practical    and    Cultural 

Courses 
For   hornemakcrs   and   art 

lovers 

European  Travel  Courses 

For  professional  students. 

art   lovers,   homemakers 

Domestic  Architecture 

140    Newbury   Street 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

Tel.    KEN  more    0140     I 
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IHth    Century  French    Clnck    in   orioinal   condi- 
tion  from   an   ohl  Louisiana  French    homestead 

K .    R .    GERRY 

ART   OBJECTS  .  INTERIORS 

8  West  47th  St.      ■     New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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NETSCHERTS 

ARTIFICIAL 
FLOWER  BORDER 
EVERLASTING 


PATENT     APPL1EC 


1 


Artificial 
Flower  Window  Border 

everlasting,  attai  hed 
window  frame  by  slighi  pressure 
(illustration  shows  window  partly 
open  ).  Select  youi  favorite  flowers 

and  coli  irs  to  hai  i iizi  w  ith  cui 

tains  "i  drapei  ies,  1 8  inches  li 
i. uli    M.*)!).    Mention    co 
h  i  red. 

Write   for    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 

No.   15  MAILED  FREE. 

Agents    Wanted 

FRANK  NETSCHERT  INC. 

61    Barclay   St.  New  York,    N.   Y. 


October 

l 

Special 

I^F*     :.J 

One    of   a    set   of 

B v     ^ 

four  "seasons" in 

fc\    *kJ 

terra    eotla    with 

gilded  wood  base. 
Suitable  for  orn- 

JLv*TI 

aments    or    book 

Hr-'    fl 

ends.      S      inches 

jt^^k-    ^1 

high.   $9.7.")  each. 

^^*  ma 

EDWARD 

m£  *--V'™ 

GARRATT 

INCORPOKATED 

1  '\   X 

f"  =    -'■  =m\ 

485     Madison     Ave. 
New  York    9th  Floor 

V,               \ 

S.  P.  R.  GALLERIES  offers  to  a 
selected  clientele  the  services  of  a 
group  of  architects  devoted  to  the 
work  of  creating  new  and  beautiful 
effects.  You  will  enjoy  a  visit  to  our 
penthouse  studios  where  you  may 
inspect  some  of  our  latest  creations. 
And  you  ■will  come  away  with 
ideas  that  will  help  you  in  your 
own  particular  decorative  problems. 

S.  P.  R.  GALLERIES 

OF  DESIGN  AND  DECORATION 
40  East  49th  Street  •  New  York,  N.  Y 


Lighting  Fixtures 
of    Distinction 


Flower 

ttllfl 

&  Ivy 

|| 

Stands 

4tn£fc 

Curtain 

A|H 

Poles 

iK 

& 

Curtain 

VjsJJVa/ 

Tie  Backs 

1^\ 

Repro- 
ductions 
Andirons 
& 

Fire 
Tools 

Mirror  & 
Consoles 


J.  A.  LEHMAN  INC. 

162    BAST    53rd   ST..   N.    V.    c 


Reproduction  of  XVHIth  cen- 
tury mahogany  wig  stand 
with  two  drawers  and  porce- 
lain ivy  bowl  fitting  into  wig 
rack.  Courtesy  Bristol  &  Co., 
Inc.,  319  E.  62nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

represent  the  activities  of  Ruth 
Woodruff,  in  her  more  recent  work. 

As  a  notable  example  of  her  tap 
rooms,  Mrs.  Woodruff,  in  a  coun- 
try house  of  one  of  her  clients,  re- 
claimed a  part  of  the  basement 
laundry  as  a  setting.  Here  she  in- 
troduced rough  plaster  walls  and  a 
stone  floor  really  made  of  plaster, 
yet  set  in  random,  irregular  blocks 
toned  brown,  black,  green  and  red, 
to  simulate  stone. 

The  hangings  consisted  of 
striped  rep  in  the  colors  of  the 
floor,  and  a  false  fireplace  was  pro- 
vided with  electric  logs  to  suggest 
a  crackling  fire.  Beside  this  were 
placed  deep  seated  green  leather 
armchairs  and  two  half  circle  con- 
sole tables,  along  the  wall,  that 
could  be  converted  into  a  card 
table  of  ample  size.  At  one  end,  an 
oak  bar  was  built  to  correspond 
with  the  woodwork  and  furniture. 
The  lighting  fixtures  were  of 
wrought  iron. 

In  another  tap  room,  installed 
in  a  private  apartment  of  the  new 
Waldorf,  Mrs.  Woodruff  has  used 
pine  paneling  above  which  over- 
lapping bottle  labels  form  the  wall 
decoration  on  either  side  of  a  com- 
pletely appointed  bar.  This  can 
be  conveniently  reversed,  at  any 
time,  and  the  paneling  used  for 
the  wall  finish  of  a  small  library. 


EVERYTHING  for  the  fireplace 
in  finely  wrought  ironwork 
from  the  forges  of  skilled  smiths 
of  the  past,  as  well  as  reproduc- 
tions, are  offered  at  Todhunter's. 

Nor  does  this  limit  the  scope  of 
their  display  for  here,  too,  are  to 
be  found  unusual  metal  letter 
boxes,  house  numbers  and  knock- 
ers, curtain  poles,  bell  brackets, 
foot  scrapers,  lanterns  and  lighting 
fixtures,  chimney  irons  and  door 
porters  added  to  which  are  many 
fine  reproductions  of  XVIIth  cen- 
tury sundials  with  their  markings 
and  mottoes.  Hardware,  reproduc- 
ing period  design,  and  weather 
vanes  and  grills  are  also  to  be  had. 

The  hand-wrought  period  hard- 
ware that  has  been  so  graphically 


W  rought  iron  andirons  of  old  English  de- 
sit;ii  and  firetools  with  brass  finials.  Cour- 
tesj  Todbunter,  Inc.,  119  E.  57th  St.,  N.Y.C. 


Italian  Louis  XVIth  marble 
top  commode;  old  Chelsea 
group  and  antique  Dutch 
silver,  glass  lined  flower  pot 
holders.  Regence  gilt  mirror. 
Courtesy  Ruth  Woodruff, 
870   Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.   C. 

described  as  "staunch  and  as  full 
of  character  as  a  Pilgrim  Father, 
with  a  similiar  austerity  which 
time  has  made  picturesque,"  tends 
not  only  to  enhance  the  interest 
but  the  value  of  a  house. 

All  pieces  in  the  making  are 
put  through  a  process  to  ren- 
der them  rust-resisting  and 
black  finished  and  are  supplied 
with  the  necessary  hammered 
head  screws.  They  are  not  only 
designed  for  the  Early  Ameri- 
can house  but  for  the  Early  En- 
glish, with  the  same  character 
of  workmanship  and  texj£tre. 
Mantels,  both  originals  and 
reproductions,  are  likewise 
available  here,  of  the  finest 
period  types.  One,  in  mellow 
white  Carrara  marble,  is  the 
work  of  John  Flaxman,  the  fa- 
mous modeller  of  the  late  18th 
Century. 


Rrjcr  in  this  page  when  shopping 
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I N T  ERIO R S 


37  East  49th  Street 
New  York 
Plaza  3-6418 


This  white  alabaster  lamp 
with  carved  ■-wan  motifs,  and 
perforated  shade,  embodies  the 

outstanding  decorative  notes 
of  the  day. 

The     Cigarette     box     and     ash 
tray    are   also    of   carved    ala 
baster    and    reflect    the    classic 
tendency    in    the   shell    pattern. 

Lamp  and  tbade  .  .  .  $95.00 
Cigarette  box  and  tra)  $22.50 


An   Essential   Part 
of    Decorative     Treatment 

One  of  24  models,  priced  from 
$15.    on    display    at    our    show- 
rooms.   274    Madison    Avenue. 
Catalogue    «»<    n  quest. 
Ask  h"   representative  to  call. 

ARTfRAFT 

RADIATOR  ENCLOSURES 

274    Madison    Ave.         New    York    City 
LExington  2-4470 


BAGS 

Envelopes  and  Evening  Purses 

Especially  distinctive.  individually  hand- 
made of  Fine  Materials,  personally  selected, 
guaranteeing  you  a  J*,  quality  not  possible 
to  find  elsewhere,  ff  n.  Samples  of  Ma- 
terials and  Lin-  U  l\  ings  sent  on  re- 
quest. Prices  J  J^  range  from 
$8.00to$16.00. 


1  HERE  is  a  deep,  rich  beauty 
in  Venetian  Art  Screens.  Old 
World  reproductions  by  na' 
tive  European  artists  give 
them  charm  and  permanent 
distinction;  while  our  lighter 
canvas  screens  are  made  espe- 
cially for  decorations  in  the 
more  modern  voe;ue. 


V 


Bring  your  decorator  in  to  see 
our    large    new   jail    collection. 

'enczian  Art  Screen  Co.,  I  no 

540    MADISON    AVE.,     NEW    YORK 


Through    Your  Dealer  or   Decorator 
Between  .ri!,th  and  r,:,th  Streets 


Hltalian  ano  &pams>lj  Sntiques 

' 

j 

ft* 

M 

802  It cxi 

\RBI.E    AND    STOr 
kRDEN   ORNAMEN 

$co.  M.  Jfunt 

tiQton  9uenuc       Jl 
near  6otI)  Street 

siE 

rs 

t 

cto  ©orb 

7'2"    to 
9%"  Frames 

sizes  on  bag;, 
illustrated. 


Reference: 
Newton  Trust 

Company, 

Newton 

Centre,  Mass. 


MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

271  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Established    1915 


Ih)iz€aux  Studios 

DRAP€RI€S 

lHT€RIOR   FURRISHinGS 

UPHOLST€RY 

305  €AST  47"-  STR€€T.I2€UJ  YORK 


mourn  kisco  n-r 


PALm    BCACH    FLA 


INTERIORS 

ANTIQUES 

ALSO 

The     renovation    of  j 

rooms,    attractive 

color    I 

schemes,    archi- 

tectural     back- 

ground  and   ar- 

rangement.              , 
A     reproduction    of   1 

ea^j 

*4 

tortable  XVIII  Cen    m 
tury  arm  chair — ex      1 
ecuted    in   our   own    J 
u  n  r  k  r  0  0  m  —  a  11  (1    •■ 
moderately     priced. 

GEORGIAN  GALLERY 

Miss   Zuckermann 

Mr.  G 

D'Onofrio 

Consultation   Studio 
400  East  58  Street 
by  appointment  only 
Phom 

Wlckersham  2-5758 

Officeand  Workrooms 

110-112  West  24  Street 

Phone 
CHelsea  3-uUC — U1J7 

New  Y 

irk  City 

GARDEN 

' 

ifofei 

FURNITURE 

!ev 

Bronze    Statue, 

T*& 

21"   high. 

$125. 

Potnpeian  Stotie 

I 

Lead 

Terra  Cotta 

':w-yi- 

Marble 

I 

THE  ERKINS 

1 

\WWi 

STUDIOS 

' 

251   Lexington  Ave. 

&• 

XciV 

nt  35th  Street 
New  York 

Illustrated  < 

I 

**; 

atalogue 

sent  for  10c 

THE   C  OOLIDGE   LAMP 


"The   Lamp  that   lit  the   Path 

to  the   White   House" 

An  exact  reproduction   .   .   Completely  electrified 

With  hand-painted  linen  "Sampler"  shade    25.00 

With   hand-painted   parchment    shade  18.00 

With  etched  glass  chimney  10.00 

At  fine   shops   everywhere,   or 

prepaid  direct  from  our  studio 

HELEN  WOODS  STUDIO.  Northampton,  Mass. 


Royal 
Copenhagen 
Porcelain 

1 NCOBPORATED 

155  West  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

opposite   Carnegie  Hall 
London — Copenhagen — Pakis — Berlin 

"^Tothing  finer  can  grace  your  home 
-L^'  than  these  beautifully  sculptured 
rarities.  Anything  of  Royal  Copenhagen 
lives  up  to  the  tradition  of  perfect  work- 
manship and  uniqueness  of  beauty  of  de- 
sign and  quality.  Eminently  reduced  prices. 
Neto  Brochure  on  Request 


Porcelain    bears 
this    imprint 


Echo  Bridge  Curtains 


NU-TONE    Marquisette 
Ask  and  you  will  receive  .  .  . 

a  generous 
sample  of  this 
N  u  -  T  o  n  e 
French  mar- 
quisette. No. 
Mi  76. 

It  is  cobweb 
sheer,  lustrous 
as  sunshine  on 
dancing  wa- 
ters .  .  .  hangs 
in  even,  grace- 
ful folds  .  .  . 
and  launders 
like  a  linen 
handkerchief. 
You'll  like  it  for  your  own  rooms, 
for  it  is  a  lovely  neutral  tone  that 
will  harmonize  with  any  furnishings. 
You  can  take  the  sample  and  then 
match  it  in  your  local  stores  in  the 
curtain  styles  and  lengths  you  want. 
Just  send  your  name  and  address, 
and  we'll  send  you  the  sample  by 
return  mail  with  folder  illustrating 
eight  of  the  newest  styles  of  Echo 
Bridge  Curtains. 

Martin  Manufacturing  Co. 

Established  1897 
Boston,  Miss.      West  Newton  P.  O. 

Makers  of 
the  famous  Echo  Bridge  Curtains 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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For  the  WALLS  of  your  home 


.  .  .  the  same  Permanent  Beauty 
chosen    for    the     luxurious 


One  of  the  main  corridors,  showing  a  novel  and  interesting  wall  treatment  achieved 
by  using  three    Salubra   patterns  in  combination  (Nos.  31515 — 31516  —  3230-S). 


(C  in  fin 'e  oJiale  L Aub 


The  Empire  State  Club  occupies  an  entire  floor  of  the  world's 
greatest  skyscraper.  Every  appointment  has  been  chosen  not 
only  for  appearance,  but  for  permanent  investment  worth. 

The  logical  choice  for  beautiful  wall  treatment  was  Salubra, 
because : 

1.  Salubra's  patterns  are  exclusive.  Many  are  creations  by 
world-famous  decorative  artists  —  ranging  from  plain 
colors  to  the  most  brilliant  modern  designs.  There  are 
hundreds  of  patterns  to  choose  from. 

2.  Salubra's  texture  is  distinctive.  It  gives  unusual  warmth 
and  softness  to  the  walls — adds  depth  and  character 
to  color  and  design. 

3.  Salubra's  practical  advantages  are  outstanding.  It  is 
non-porous,  sanitary,  permanent — Permanent  because  it  is 
absolutely  fadeless;  Sanitary  because  it  can  be  scrubbed 
year  after  year  with  brush,  soap  and  water. 

The  same  unique  advantages  that  recommended  Salubra  for 
the  smart  Empire  State  Club,  recommend  it  for  your  home. 
You  will  delight  in  Salubra  s  color  effects — richly  harmonious 
with  any  interior.  Your  own  sense  of  values  will  endorse 
Salubra's  permanent  durability,-  its  superiority  over  all  other 
methods  of  wall  treatment. 

Ask  your  architect  or  decorator  about  Salubra,  or  write 
direct  to  Frederic  Blank  &  Company,  New  York  Central 
Building,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  or  Marshall 
Field  Annex,  24    North  Wabash    Avenue,    Chicago,    III. 


A  smart  Salubra  pattern 
(No.  31658)  in  one  of  the 
11  dining  rooms  in  the 
Empire  State  Club— the 
vine  in  gray  and  black  on 
w  background  with 
stripe*  of  black,  terra 
cotta  and  gray. 
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ROSALIE 

ROACH 

FASSETT 

Artistic  furnishings  for 

Town  and  Country 

homes 

820    Tower    Court — Chicago 

Telephone  Superior  3603 


Jessica  Treat 

Interior  Decoration 


1803   HARLEM   BOULEVARD 

ROCKFORD.   ILLINOIS 

Phone   Main  900 


Mrs.  Ralph  Small 

Antiques  Interiors 


700  No.  Michigan  A> 
»  Chicago 


\lli*  i  l.i  I  .ii  in  \  I  i  <ill| 
I  Ion  in  e  Bark*  r 

Associate 
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.  .  .  .  The  isles  of  Greece 
where  burning  Sappho 
loved  and  sang... The  still 
unravished  bride  of  quiet- 
ness...She  cannot  fade... 
forever  warm  and  still  to 
be  enjoyed.. .vases,  lamps, 
robed  in  snowy  white,  cre- 
ated anew  by  the  master 
craftsmen  for  the  bride  or 
the   holiday  gift   .    .    .    . 
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EDNA  YOUNG  SCOTT 
DETROIT 
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The  Garden  Portico  of  the  Country  Home  of 

William   Mather,  Esq.,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio 

<  lull,  n  A.  Piatt,  Archit(  <  i 


THE  monumental  dignity  of  the  18th 
Century,  with  its  simple,  classic  pro- 
portions, is  reflected  in  the  two-storied 
portico  overlooking  the  garden  on  three 
sides    and    Lake    Erie    in    the    distance 
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Colonial  Homes  of  Great  Dignity 

The  Country  Homes  Designed  by  Charles  A.  Piatt  Possess  the 

Classic  Beauty  of  Fine  18th  Century  English  Architecture. 

An  Interview  by  John  Taylor  Boyd,  Jr. 

Sixteenth    of    a    Series    of   Articles    Entitled,    "The 
Country  House  as  the  American  Architect  Sees  It" 


THIS  series  could  not  be 
complete  unless  it  con- 
tained an  interview  with 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Piatt,  the  dean 
of  country  house  architecture 
in  the  United  States.  As  the 
designer  of  large  estates  in  the 
formal  style,  for  over  forty 
year-  Mr.  Piatt  has  profound- 
ly influenced  the  course  of  our 
domestic  architecture. 

Mr.  Piatt's  country  houses 
have  splendid  breadth  and 
scale,  a  simplicity  and  a  vigor 
of  execution  that  is  rarely 
found  in  modern  renderings  ill 
the  spirit  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  In  designing  a  coun- 
try home,  Mr.  Piatt  carries 
his  original  conception  into 
every  detail  of  house,  gardens 
and  of  furniture  and  decora- 
tions, with  a  perfection,  and 
with  a  sure  sense  of  harmony 
that  has  Ion?  been  the  despair 
of  his  profession.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  "The 
Monograph  of  the  Work  of 
Charles  A.  Piatt,"  published  in 
1913,  holds  an  indispensable 
place  in  the  library  of  every 
country  house  architect. 

The  monograph  contains 
an  illuminating  introduction, 
written  by  the  well-known 
critic.  Royal  Cortissoz.  He 
himself  was  an  active  worker 
in  that  pioneer  period  of 
modern  American  architecture 
of  the  eighties  and  nineties; 
stalwart  group  of  architects, 
sculptors — like  McKim,  Chase  and  St 
Gaudens.  Mr.  Cortissoz  refers  justly  to  that 
period  as  the  'eclectic'  period;  and  he  points 
out  that  his  contemporaries  viewed  eclec- 
ticism as  an  impulse  toward  "freedom  of 
choice",  and  as  an  opportunity  to  "range 
and  to  experiment".  He  speaks  frequently  of 
Mr.  Piatt's  individuality,  saying  that  he 
changed  the  emphasis  on  "tradition  to  that 
i£i  personality."  .  .  .  "He  has  found  his  own 
path  only  to  arrive  where  he  speaks  much 
the  same  language  as  others  have  spoken  in 
a  noble  past"  .  .  .  "his  originality,  his 
essential  independence  remain  untinged" — a 
just  observation. 
Finally,  Mr.  Cortissoz  mentions  the  strik- 


one  of   that 
painters  and 


Typical  of  the  art  of  Charles  A.  Piatt  is  this 
charming  sculptured  fountain  of  marble, 
closely  related  to  the  garden  terrace  of  the 
house,  and  on  a  lower  terrace,  from 
which  one  descends  to  the  formal  garden 
below.  Characteristic  also  are  the  fine  de- 
tails   of    garden    architecture    and    planting 


ing  change  in  customs  that  Mr.  Piatt  and 
his  contemporaries  introduced  into  the  de- 
velopment of  homes.  In  the  eighties  and 
nineties  "mansions  of  the  wealthy  were 
built  in  colonies  like  Newport."  Almost  sud- 
denly "the  permanent  country  house  came 
into  fashion,  with  terraces,  pools,  parks  and 
all  manner  of  gardening  schemes."  In  other 
words,  the  new  country  mansions  of  New 
England,    the    East    and    South,    splendid 


as  they  were,  were  neverthe- 
less more  like  homes  than 
palaces. 

One  may  guess  that  it  was 
with  more  than  usual  antici- 
pation that  I  met  Mr.  Piatt  in 
his  office  one  November  after- 
noon. He  welcomed  me  gra- 
ciously and  entered  directly  in- 
to the  interview. 

"I  have  no  suggestion  to 
make  to  you,"  I  said.  "Any- 
thing you  say  on  the  complexi- 
ties of  country  house  design 
will  be  pertinent." 

"The  essential  truth  in 
country  house  architecture," 
said  Mr.  Piatt,  "is  that  house 
and  gardens  together  form  one 
single  design.  They  cannot  be 
separated.  They  must  be  taken 
as  a  whole.  That  principle  has 
been  impressed  upon  me  from 
the  first,  mainly,  I  suppose 
through  my  beginning  profes- 
sional work  as  a  landscape 
painter  not  as  an  architect." 
"Your  early  training  must 
have  given  you  a  most  valu- 
able view  of  country  house 
architecture.  It  doubtless 
made  you  see  the  country 
estate  as  a  picture — a  series  of 
pictures?"  I  hazarded. 

"Yes.  But  I  became  inter- 
ested in  gardens  before  I  took 
up  the  design  of  houses,"  Mr. 
Piatt  replied.  "I  undertook  to 
design  gardens.  In  fact  I  even 
wrote  a  book  on  gardens — " 

"I  remember  that  book,"  I  said.  "  'Italian 
Gardens',  was  it  not?" 

"Yes,  published  back  in  the  nineties — 
1894.  When  one  writes  a  book  one  is  thought 
to  be  an  authority  on  the  subject.  But  I  after- 
wards found  that  I  knew  little  about  gardens 
then.  In  designing  gardens  I  was  frequently 
struck  with  the  fact  that  the  houses  that 
the  gardens  were  designed  for,  were  often 
most  unsuited  to  their  setting.  They  usually 
seemed  to  be  set  down  squarely  on  the  site 
with  little  sense  of  their  possible  harmony  to 
the  topography,  the  landscape  and  the  gar- 
dens. The  architects  paid  little  attention  to 
that  site  other  than  the  views.  I  had  built  a 
house  for  myself  at  Cornish,  and  from  that 
beginning  I  took  up,  more  and  more,  the  de- 
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sign  of  houses.  I  tell  you  this  story  ,.f  how  [  beca  ne  an  architect 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  point  that  house,  interi  dens, 

the  estate    .ill  arc  one  single  design  and  should  bi  ed  as 

such. 

"My  theory  of  the  approach  to    i   problem  in  country   I 
architecture  is  that  with  the  idea  of  making  the 
grounds  and  it-  surroundings;  of  making  l 
convenience    and  of  investing  the  design  with 
itj     the  problem  should   be  solved  as  simplj 

ll  people  only  keep  first  principles  in  mind.  But  I  suppose  they 
Often   lose  themselves  in  details"   I    remarked. 


Left — In  this  garden 
view  is  an  unusual 
combination  of  Re- 
naissance details  with 
a  freedom  that  recalls 
Elizabethan  architec- 
ture. Brick,  limestone 
details,  roof  slate  and 
rough  stone  flagging, 
together,  form  an 
artistic     combination 


\ 


Above — The  entrance 
front  of  this  stuc- 
coed home  in  West- 
chester County, shows 
the  finely  conceived 
adjustments  of  house 
to  site.  The  Georgian 
elements  are  well  suit- 
ed to  this  varied  but 
flat  bit  of  American 
landscape 


Below — Stucco  walls, 
wood  trim  and  tile 
roof  of  this  country 
home  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  form  a  simple, 
charming  picture  of 
house  and  garden,  so 
intimately  related 
that  the  two  appear  as 
one — a  principle  of 
Mr.     Piatt's      design 
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Below—  In  the  very 
highest  standards 
thai  Mr.  Platl  has  Bel 
for  tin'  design  of  the 

\meriraii  country 

home,  the  harmony 
between  furniture 
and  background  i-  as 
important  as  the  an- 
propriate  combining 
of  house  and  garden 


\lio\  t — This  room  i- 
a  characteristic  Platl 
interior — monument- 
al in  its  simplicity, 
In. LI  in  design,  with 
the  finest  propor- 
tions. W  ilmii  panel- 
ing, w  itli  fluted  pilas- 
ters, parquet  floor-. 
marble  mantelpiece 
combine  in  harmony 


Iti^lit  Two-storied 
living  room  in  a  New 
'i  ork  apartment  is 
reminiscent  of  Italy. 
Color  is  noteworthy 
in  the  heavy  decorat- 
ed beams  of  the  ceil- 
ing, the  antique  man- 
tel, the  tapestry  and 
richly  toned  leather- 
covered     furniture 


"An  artist  should  not  consciously  attempt  to  do  something 
original,"  said  Mr.  Piatt.  ''He  uses  all  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
been  able  to  obtain  through  education  and  observation  and  prac- 
tice. If  he  applies  all  this  knowledge  in  solving  his  problem  the 
individual  elements  of  the  problem  itself  will  help  to  make  the 
result  original.  His  own  individuality  will  do  the  rest. 

"Country  house  architecture  is  not  at  all  a  superficial  process. 

A  wide  variety  of  elements  enters  into  the  design — in  the  plan, 

in  the  elaboration  of  the  plan  in  house,  grounds,  gardens  and  in 

the  interiors.  Doubtless  the  architects  who  have  preceded  me  in 

(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Old  Salt-Cellars  and  Ancient  Superstitions 

Touching  upon  Ancient  Folk-lore  Connected  with  Salt 
and     the     Social     Significances     of     the     Salt-Cellar 

By  EDWARD  WENHAM 


TO  find  the  origin  of  a  superstition 
(for  each  one  has  a  logical  ex- 
planation) invariably  results  in  no 
little,  perhaps  shamefaced,  amusement 
at  the  previous  superstitious  fear.  An 
incident  serving  to  illustrate  this  oc- 
curred at  a  small  dinner  party  which  this 
writer  attended.  Possibly,  you  will  recall 
that  the  second  Friday  both  of  February 
and  of  March  of  this  year  fell  on  the 
thirteenth  of  each  month  and  the  party 
mentioned  was  on  March  the  thirteenth. 
That  in  itself  was  a  fearsome  combina- 
tion, but  when  one  of  the  guests  spilled 
some  salt,  a  perceptible  gloom  seemed  to 
fall  upon  some  of  the  others.  Almost  im- 
mediately, the  conversation  turned  upon 

Above— Table  most  beautifully  laid  with 
early  English  silver,  showing  Georgian  circu- 
lar salt-cellars  on  three  feet,  with  pear-shaped 
pepper   casters.  Courtesy   Belmont   Galleries 

Right  Elaborate  silver  standing  Bait,  deco- 
rated wiih  splendidly  modeled  figures  and 
crucifix,  made  liy  a  16th  Centur)  German 
silversmith.  Courtesy  Christie,  Manson&  Wood 


superstitions,  and  the  general  belief  in 
the  omen  seemed  so  sincere  that  we  took 
the  opportunity  to  explain  why  the  spill- 
ing of  salt  is  supposed  to  be  unlucky. 

One  early  incident  more  often  asso- 
ciated with  the  origin  of  the  fear  is  the 
upsetting  of  the  salt-cellar  by  Judas 
Iscariot,  which  Da  Vinci  shows  in  his 
picture  of  the  "Last  Supper."  Actually, 
however,  it  dates  much  farther  back  to 
the  time  when  the  ancient  Romans  in- 
dulged in  human  sacrifice;  the  victims 
being  taken  to  the  sacrificial  altar  with 
salt  on  their  heads  and  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  sign  of  impending  disaster  (to 
the  onlookers)  if  any  of  the  salt  should 
happen  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

Relics  of  this  remain  in  the  more  out- 
lying parts  of  Europe  today,  for  salt 
thrown  upon  the  fire  is  believed  to  make 


Below — Each  of  these  salt-cellars  is  one  of  a 
set  of  four.  The  circular  bowls  are  early 
Georgian,  the  hoat  shape  from  George  Ill's 
time,  the  fourth  is  a  trencher.  All  of 
these   salt-cellars  are   from  James   Robinson 


t 
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Above — A  Swedish  salt-cellar  with  del- 
icately wrought  bandies  in  the  Btyle  of 
the  Empire.  There  is  a  medallion  decora- 
tion  and  headed  edge.  Conrtesy   Gortier 


Right-  Modern  dinner  table  with  circular 
well  type  of  -alt-cellar-  evolved  from  the 
trencher  salt  and  placed  "At  e\er\  end  of 
ye  table.**  Conrtesj  Rogers,  Lunl  &  Bowlen 


Below — The  A-hbuinham  -alt.  of  which 
a  reproduction  wa-  recently  made  lor  ose 
as  a  table  decoration  for  a  very  line 
American   home.   Conrtesj    of   Crichton's 


Bottom  -Typicallj  Irish  work  is  shown 
in  the  pierced  sides  of  these  attractive  lit- 
tle basket-like  -alt-cellar-  raised  on  claw 

anil   hall   feet.  Conrtesj  J.  E.Caldwell  &  Co. 


the  dwellers  within  the  house  safe  from  the 
machinations  of  witches;  and  in  England 
the  country  folk  will  throw  salt  on  the  fire 
and  tell  their  children  that  the  blue  flame 
it  causes  is  made  by  the  good  fairies.  It 
would  be  possible  to  name  other  quaint  be- 
liefs founded  upon  the  ancient  importance 
of  this  now  common  commodity,  but  we 
will  deal  with  that  other  interesting  aspect 
which  concerns  the  social  usages  based  upon 
the  great  standing-salts. 

Several  types  of  these,  dating  at  various 
periods  from  four  hundred  years  ago,  are 
illustrated  with  this  article  and  in  explain- 


ing their  original  purpose  it  will  be  possible 
to  show  that  no  few  of  our  modern  customs 
are  founded  upon  the  traditions  connected 
with  these  pieces  of  ceremonial  silver.  Firstly, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  salt  itself  was 
far  from  plentiful  in  quite  early  times,  the 
only  source  of  supply  being  from  evaporated 
sea-water.  Further,  the  "eating  of  salt  and 
the  breaking  of  bread''  signified  brother- 
hood, a  ritual  that  survives  to  the  present 
day  among  certain  people  of  different  na- 
tions of  the  Near  and  Far  East.  This  same 
tradition  is  expressed  in  the  Occident  by  the 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Paneled  Rooms  by  Modern  Craftsmen 

Early  English  Oak  Rooms  Have  Long  Been  Popular  in  America  and  the  Modern  Cabinet- 
men  Now  Reproduce  Paneled  Interiors  of  Jacobean  and  Later  Periods  in  Oak  or  Walnut 

By  HENRY   BRANSCOMBE 


IN  the  same  way  that  music  gratifies  our  aural  sensibilities  by 
the  color-tones  of  its  harmonious  cadences;  so  do  we  derive  a 
mental  exhilaration  from  the  association  and  blending  of 
appropriate  colors.  In  the  consideration  of  visual  color,  however, 
there  is  often  a  tendency  to  confuse  this  with  color  tones  which 
has  more  than  once  resulted  in  unpleasing  effects  in  decoration, 
because  the  ultimate  beauty  of  any  room  depends  entirely  upon 
the  knowledge  of  the  sphere  of  one  as  distinct  from  the  other. 

Many  a  fine  interior,  attractive  enough  at  a  cursory  glance, 
evinces  a  certain  harshness  when  the  various  details  have  become 
familiar.  It  is  probable  that  the  exact  reason  for  this  is  not  im- 
mediately perceptible,  but  an  inherent  sense  of  harmony  tells  us 
that  a  jarring  note  is  present  and  causing  a  discord  in  the  other- 
wise symphonic  picture.  Nor  until  after  close  analysis  and  scrutiny 
is  it  always  possible  to  discover  and  replace  that  often  very  minor 
defect,  and  in  that  way  insure  a  perfect  rhythm  to  a  room. 

Broadly  speaking,  from  the  point  of  view  of  decoration,  tones 
represent  the  background  of  the  colors.  Obviously  then,  the  tones 
must  be  more  sombre  yet  at  the  same  time  constitute  modulations 
of  a  similar  shade.  In  this  way  the  tones  of  the  background  cause 
the  colors  of  the  fabrics,  ornaments  and  like  individual  objects 

'  appear  as  a  sequence  of  agreeable  reliefs  or,  to  continue  the 


\  handsome  Georgian  living 
room  paneled  in  pine.  Geor- 
^i.in  green.  The  moulding  is 
pii  ked  out  in  gold.  Furni- 
ture 18th  Century  English. 
Courtes]        Harry        Meyers 


Above — This  room  is  in  the  style 
of  the  English  late  Georgian 
Period,  the  fireplace  showing 
the  influence  of  the  Neo-classic 
designs  originated  by  Robert 
Adam.  Courtesy  Hampton  Shops 
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Above — The  paneled  \*alls  of  this  attractive  room  are 
painted  pale  bine  green;  pilasters,  cornice  and  fireplace 
are    Georgian    carved    pine.    New    York    Galleries,    Inc. 


Above — Modern  paneling  by  American  craftsmen  with 
carved  details  on  chimney-piece  in  style  of  Grimling  Gib- 
bons, Georgian  inset  cupboard.  Courtesy  Hayden  Company 


D 


A  room  in  the  apartment  of  Mrs.  Paul  G.  Brown  in  the  Park 
Lane.  The  paneling  is  in  the  Regence  style,  as  is  the  fireplace. 
The  desk  and  the  piano  are  beautiful  reproductions  of  Louis 


XV  pieces  while  the  chairs  and  sofa  are  Louis  XVI.  Cour- 
tesy Orsenigo  Company.  The  room,  including  the  gor- 
geous painted  window,  was  decorated  by  Josephine  Ballard 
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This  room  has  the  small  square  panels  of  the  Jacobean  Period  and 
illustrates  the  attractiveness  of  crewel  curtains  with  oak,  the  rich 
colors  bringing  brown  wood  tones.  Courtesy  Barton,  Price  &Willson 


The  paneling  of  this  interior  follows  the  linen-fold  design  of  the 
late  Gothic  Period,  the  depressed  arch  of  the  doorway  is  similar  to 
fireplace  designs  of  that  time.  Courtesy  Kensington  Furniture  Co. 


The  living  room  in  the  Reynolds'  residence  at  Bartlesville,  Okla- 
homa, has  a  background  of  walnut  paneling  cr\  rich 
effect.     Courtesj      \ ican     Walnut     Manufacturer!       \    ociation 
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musical    analogy,    most    harmonious    cadences. 

Our  modern  acceptance  of  this  important, 
truth  is  especially  patent  in  the  reappearance  of 
wood  paneling  for  the  treatment  of  walls.  Not 
that  paneling  was  first  adopted  for  its  decorative 
possibilities;  rather  it  was  a  means  of  alleviating 
the  cold  severity  of  the  bare  stone  rooms  of 
ancient  castles.  But  whether  a  mediaeval  strong-4; 
hold  or  a  modern  American  home  it  imparts  a 
distinctive  charm,  the  while  it  confers  an  old- 
time  romance  and  a  decided  sense  of  happy  se- 
clusion from  the  hurrying  world  without.  Fur- 
ther, in  our  selection  of  architectural  interior 
woodwork,  we  moderns  have  the  advantage  of 
all  those  various  styles  which  appeared  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  past  ages.  This  advantage  we 
owe  to  that  group  of  craftsmen  who  have  sought 
and  found  their  inspiration  from  the  numerous 
rooms  that  have  survived  in  old  English  homes 
and  of  which"  so  many  have  been  brought  to 
America. 

Additionally,  while  the  original  English  panel- 
ing was  invariably  of  oak  the  revival  of  walnut 
has  had  an  important  effect  upon  interior  wood- 
work of  the  present  century.  With  the  result 
that  numerous  paneled  rooms  have  been  re- 
produced from  the  early  oak  models  in  the  more 
valuable  walnut,  which  will  be  touched  upon 
more  fully  in  later  paragraphs.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
interesting  to  mention  the  various  types  of  pan- 
eling which  mark  the  different  periods  and  those 
which  are  more  favored  in  our  time. 

One  of  the  first  methods  of  covering  walls 
with  wood  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  England 
and  one  that  was  repeated  by  the  early  settlers 
in  America  was  by  placing  rough-hewn  planks 
vertically  from  floor  to  ceiling,  the  joints  being 
covered  by  narrower  molded  boards.  Apart  from 
their  historic  interest,  such  rooms  offer  little 
from  a  decorative  aspect,  though  several  have 
been  found  in  old  New  England  homes  and  re- 
stored. At  the  same  time,  our  present  interest 
carries  us  to  only  a  bare  half  century  later  to  the 
linen-fold  paneling  of  Tudor  times. 

Linen-fold  decoration  was  inspired  by  the 
folds  of  fabric,  supposedly  those  of  the  chalice 
veil;  and  though  similar  to  that  known  as  the 
parchemin  pattern  is  easily  distinguishable,  be- 
cause the  latter  invariably  shows  the  ends  of  the 
rod  on  which  the  parchment  was  wound.  Both 
these  have  small  panels  with  wide  stiles  and 
rails — the  stiles  are  the  vertical  sections  of  the 
panel  frames  and  the  rails  those  which  are  hor- 
izontal. Often  only  the  two  upper  panels  are 
carved,  those  below  being  plain  and  this  or  even 
only  one  row  of  carved  panels  is  unquestion- 
ably more  suitable  to  smaller  rooms,  because  the 
plain  surfaces  do  not  tend  to  detract,  to  the 
same  degree,  from  the  height  of  an  interior. 

After  the  Italian  and  other  foreign  artists 
began  to  arrive  in  England,  it  was  not  long 
before  the  linen-fold  and  other  Gothic  woodwork 
was  replaced  by  the  more  advanced  and  orna- 
mental Renaissance  designs.  The  most  pro- 
nounced of  these,  but  which  has  little  appeal 
to  us,  was  the  so-called  "Romayne  work".  Sev- 
eral early  rooms  of  this  style  have  been  installed 
in  American  homes  and  the  "Romayne  work" 
can  be  recognized  by  the  heads  of  kings,  queens, 
warriors  and  other  public  characters  carved  in 
profile  and  placed  in  medallions.  This,  as  the 
name  implies,  was  derived  from  the  Roman 
custom  of  perpetuating  their  heroes  as  part  of 
their  interior  ornamentation. 

Popular  as  the  linen-fold  has  remained  and 
attractive  as  it  may  be,  architects  are  fully  alive 
to  the  fact  that  a  room  must  be  of  more  than 
average  dimensions  to  warrant  its  use  witf 
satisfactory  results.  Consequently  the  majority 
of  paneling  reproduced  today  follows  either  the 
small  plain  panels  which  appeared  in  England 
during  the  Early  Stuart  or,  as  it  is  called, 
Jacobean  Period  or  one  of  the  several  forms 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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October  Brings  the  Hunt  Dinner 

Arranged  by  ELIZABETH    LOUNSBERY 


Symbols  of  the  Hunt  Decorate  the  Table  Setting 


The  linen  damask  cloth  and  napkins,  from  James  McCutcheon's  reflect 
a  sunny  yellow.  An  old  English  group  in  colored  plaster,  depicting 
"Taking  on  the  Hounds,"  "The  Whipper  In"  and  "Calling  'Em  On," 
from  W.  F.  Cooper's  is  supplemented  by  small,  carved  wooden  hounds 
and  hunters,  from  Abercrombie  &  Fitch,  assembled  on  a  mirror  plateau 


covered  with  dyed  moss.  The  Wedgwood  plates  with  their  pink  coated 
riders  are  from  Wm.  H.  Plummer  &  Co.,  as  are  the  cut  crystal  glasses 
banded  in  ruby  with  monogram  shields;  ghis>  cigarette  holders  and  the 
ashtrays  showing  hunting  decoration.  As  an  appropriate  silver  service 
Gorham's    "Hunt    Club"    pattern,    a    popular    design,    has    been    used 
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klOTE:  In  the  foreword  of  Mr.  Car- 
'^  roll's  catalogue,  written  by  Herbert 
B.  Tschudy,  curator  of  painting  and 
science  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  the 
following  appreciation  appeared: 
"To  open  the  door  to  an  understanding 
of  the  beauty  of  the  delicate  structures 
which  contribute  largely  to  the  build- 
ing of  more  imposing  forms  is  a  note- 
worthy achievement. 
"The  same  order,  the  same  harmonious 
disposition  of  parts,  the  same  wealth 
of  graceful  line  and  glory  of  color 
permeate  all  life. 

"After  all,  a  flower  is  a  very  big  thing. 
Perhaps  we  are  observed  by  flowers." 


Flower  Paintings 

of  Sensuous 

Beauty 

Mr.  Leon  Carroll  has  a  rare  under- 
standing of  the  mysterious  heauty 
that  lurks  in  the  hidden  heart  of 
a  flower  garden.  His  flowers  are 
d<  <  orations.  They  a  re  also  roman- 
tic <  onceptions  of  garden  beauty. 
Leon  Carroll's  flower  paintings 
have  been  shown  at  the  Marie 
M»  iiu  rand  the  Babcoek  Galleries 


t 


i 


"A  RHYTHM  IN  BLUE"-this 
^*  extraordinarj  presentation 
of  a  mysterious  Autumn  crocus  is 
entirely  in  blue  tones.  The  effect 
is  poetical  and,  without  a  sense  of 
exaggeration.  Because  of  its  cu- 
rious slender  beauty.  Mr.  Carroll 
lia>  dedicated  it  lo  Ruth  St.  Denis 


"IN  THE  NIGHT"  is  an  extraor- 
'  dinary  presentation  of  a  group 
of  platy-colus,  or  balloon  flowers. 
These  are  painted,  as  they  should 
be — in  the  moonlight — and  the 
tones  are  blue-green,  lavender, 
and  moonlight-blue.  The  effect  is 
one    of    almost    unearthly    beauty 
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based  on  closed  cyclamen,  all 
done  in  green  and  ultra-marine 
blue.  There  is  an  actual  sense  of 
the  pulsation  of  life.  One  feels 
that  Mr.  Carroll  has  an  intimacy 
with  the  flower  world  that  is  not 
often  revealed  even  to  the  artist 


A^  STUDY  of  zinnias  done  in 
^^  a  large  scale  which  seems  to 
enhance  their  beauty  as  well  as 
add  a  curious  mystery  to  their 
form.  Like  all  of  Mr.  Carroll's 
work,  there  is  a  fascinating  pat- 
tern in  his  drawing  of  flowers 
which  does  not  interfere  with  their 
remote    and    romantic    loveliness 
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The  Old  China  of  Chantilly 


The  Richly  Toned  Chantilly  Ware,  with  Its  Fine  Chinese  Designs,  Still 
Finds  Its  Way  to  the  Collector's  Cabinet  and  for  Decoration  of  Antique 
Furnished  Room  Where  the  Owner  Is  Fortunate  Enough  to  Possess  a  Piece 

By  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 


i 


i  jf"N  HINA-MANIA"  was  a  passion  entertained  by  polite  society  from 
the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  end  of  the  eight- 
^■^  eenth.  There  was  a  veritable  epidemic  for  the  appreciation  of  fine 
china  and  an  equally  prevalent  epidemic  for  collecting  it  amongst  those  who 
had  the  means  to  gratify  their  tastes.  Queen  Mary  of  England  was  an  in- 
telligent connoisseur  and  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  chinaware,  and  her 
example  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  fixing  the  hold  of  china-mania  upon  peo- 
ple of  fashion  in  England.  Incidentally,  the  contrivance  of  a  new  item  of 
furniture — the  William  and  Mary  china-cabinet — was  due  to  the  new 
hobby  of  collecting  porcelain  fostered  by  the  Queen. 

But  even  before  Mary  came  back  to  England  accompanied  by  her  Dutch 
consort  William,  there  were  china-maniacs  who  pounced  upon  every  bit  of 

Oriental  porcelain  that  came  within 
their  reach.  We  know,  for  example, 
that  Mistress  Nell  Gwynne  was  ever 
on  the  alert  to  go  down  to  the  Lon- 
don docks  and  poke  through  the  car- 
goes of  newly-arrived  East  Indiamen 
so  that  she  might  have  the  first  pick 
of  anything  that  pleased  her  fancy. 
We  can  well  believe  that  she  carried 
off  many  a  choice  bit  of  Eastern  china 
as  the  prize  of  these  piratical  fore- 
stalling jaunts  that  her  position  as  a 
royal  mistress  enabled  her  to  make; 
that  her  example  was  followed  by 
others,  as  closely  as  they  could,  there 
is  little  doubt.  In  the  American  Col- 
onies, the  taste  for  fine  china  was 
cherished  quite  as  fervently  by  per- 
sons of  quality,  and  only 
the  difficulties  of  securing 
it  set  limits  to  their  ambi- 
tions of  acquisition. 

On  the  Continent  of 
Europe  there  was  china- 
mania  and,  besides,  there 
was  a  kindred  diversion,  too 
expensive  to  be  indulged  in 
by  any  but  kings,  princes 
and  the  wealthiest  nobles. 
This  diversion  was  the  pat- 
ronage of  a  porcelain  fac- 
tory. The  first  firmly-estab- 
lished porcelain  factory  in 
France  was  that  of  Saint- 
Cloud,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Chateau  of  Saint-Cloud. 
The  Due  d'Orleans,  the 
brother  of  Louis  XIV,  who 
lived  at  Saint-Cloud  when 


Upper  left — Chantilly  flower 
pot  or  cache  pot  mounted  with 
ormolu  stand  and  rim.  Ground 
color  yellow  with  lobate  pan- 
els reserved  in  white  on  which 
are  Chinese  peon)  decorations 


Upper  right — Chantilly  china 
figure  of  a  Chinaman  and 
his  shapely  covered  jars 
with  polychrome  decorations. 
Circa  1740.  height  6V2  inches, 
greatest      width      7V2      inches 


1 


Lower  left  Chantilly  china 
cachepot  or  flower  pot  with 
modeled  handles;  decorations 
in  rose,  blue,  yellow,  green  and 
mauve.  Chantill)  china  vase 
with     ormolu     base     and     rim 


Lower  right — Chantilly  china 
chocolate  pot  with  silver 
mounting;  decorations  in  dark 
green.  Handles  are  richly 
decorated  with  painted  orna- 
ments    also     in     dark     green 
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not  in  attendance  at  Court,  was  more  or  less  the 
patron  of  the  Saint-Cloud  china-factory,  which 
began  its  career  in  1696. 

The  Prince  de  Conde,  Lord  of  the  Chateau  and 
domain  of  Chantilly,  was  an  eager  connoisseur 
and  collector  of  fine  china  and  had  gathered  a 
considerable  quantity  of  Japanese  Imari  porce- 
sin.  Emulous  of  what  Monsieur,  the  King's 
brother,  had  done  before  he  died,  and  desirous  of 
the  distinction  attaching  to  the  patronage  of  an 
undertaking  that  would  shed  lustre  upon  his  re- 
pute for  culture  and  initiative,  the  Prince  de 
Conde  provided  funds  to  finance  experiments  and 
establish  a  china-factory  at  Chantilly.  This  was 
in  1725,  although  it  was  not  till  ten  years  later, 
in  1735,  that  letters-patent  were  actually  granted 
Ciquaire  Cirou,  the  director,  signifying  royal  ap- 
proval of  the  venture  and  authorising  the  said 
Cirou  to  carry  on  his  work. 

In  these  letters-patent  it  is  set  forth  that  Cirou 
had  tried  to  make  at  Chantilly,  for  the  past  ten 
years,  porcelain  of  the  same  quality  as  the  Jap- 
anese: that  in  so  doing  he  had  excelled  the  Dres- 
den porcelain:  and  that  he  intended  to  sell  his 
wares  not  only  in  France  but  abroad  as  well.  In 
view  of  these  considerations,  the  King  grants 
Ciquaire  Cirou  license  to  make  at  Chantilly  all 
kinds  of  china  in  imitation  of  Japanese  porcelain, 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

In  the  Prince  de  Conde 's  collection  of  Japanese 
porcelain  were  some  admirable  specimens  of 
Kakiyemon  decoration.  These  Kakiyemon  pieces 
seem  to  have  inspired  a  great  deal  of  the  early 
Chantilly  decoration,  which  was  fitting  enough 
since  imitation  of  Japanese  porcelain  was  avowed- 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


Top  -  Cbantill)  china 
plate  w  itli  shaped  rim  ; 
decorations  red  and 
gold.  Mark,  hunting- 
horn  and  B  in  red. 
Chantilly  china  plate 
with  moulded  rim: 
decorations  \  iolet  with 
crimson  and  mul- 
berry. Mark,  hunting- 
horn  and  V  in  crimson 


I  pper  center  Chan* 
tillj     plate,     moulded 

rim  ;  dr  coral  i  o  ns 
Btrong  blue,  rose, 
mauve,  green,  yellow. 
Mark.  hunting-horn 
ami  I.  I'  monogram, 
blue,  Chantilly  china 
plate,  c o r  n  1 1 o w  e r 
sprigs.  Mark,  horn  and 
I.    P    monogram    blue 


Lower     center-    One     finished,     one 

unfinished  Chantilly  china  plates  of 
a  set;  decorations,  blue  diaper-work 

ground     with     reserved     center    and 

panels  bearing  polychrome  subjects. 
I  nusuall)  thick  body.  Mark,  hunt- 
ing-horn    and    R     in    hlue    enamel 


Below  — -Chantilly 
covered  gravy  boat  of 
lobate  shape,  with 
stand  ;  Kaki  ye  in  on 
decorations  in  reds, 
grey-blue,  jade  green, 
pale  yellow  and 
brown.  Mark,  hunting- 
horn    in    on-glaze    red 


Bottom  —  Chantilly 
covered  butter  dish 
of  lobate  shape  dec- 
orations in  under-glaze 
blue.  Mark,  horn  and 
A  in  hlue.  Chantilly 
china  cachepot.  Dec- 
orations are  applied 
in      under-glaze     blue 
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California  Home  Showing  Italian  Influence 

This    Eight    Room    House    Has    a    Commodious    Hall    and    Many   Closets. 
The  Landscape  Gardening  Is  Delightful.  Roland  Irving  Stringham,  Architect 

By   NAOMI   SWETT-SOMMERS 


THAT  a  spacious  eight-room  house  with  commodious  halls, 
closets,  two  baths  and  maids'  suite,  should  also  harbor  a 
charming  landscape  garden  within  its  50  x  110  boundary, 
emphasizes  the  importance  as  well  as  the  economy  of  fine  ar- 
chitecture. 

Extreme  simplicity,  embracing  many  artistic  and  practical 
features,  is  expressed  in  the  Mediterranean — or  really  California 
style  home  of  Mrs.  W.  A.  DeWitt,  in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  where  the 
influence  is  strongly  Italian. 

Dependent  largely  upon  luxuriant  shrubbery  and  easy  ter- 
racing of  its  hilly  entrance  grounds  to  "set  back"  the  white 
washed,  hand-finished  stucco  house  from  the  street,  its  main 
entrance  and  loggia  are  past  a  plain  wooden  gate  in  a  high  plas- 
tered wall  at  the  side  .  .  .  the  rear  grounds  containing  an  in- 
triguing lily  pond  and  flagged  terrace,  surrounded  by  shrubbery. 

Built  almost  at  a  level,  except  for  the  projecting  living  room 
above  its  tunneled-in  garage,  this  house,  which  is  roofed  over 
with  hand  split  shingles,  where  three-quarter  inch  butts  are  ex- 
posed ten  inches  to  the  weather,  occupies  a  wide  plateau  above 
a  lot  rising  steeply  from  the  street. 

Of  course  there  are  balconies  here — a  small  one  above  the 
garage  with  access  from  the  living  room  and  a  large  one,  in  real- 
ity a  sleeping  porch,  on  the  second  floor,  both  with  iron  hoops 
welded  to  their  wrought  rails  to  hold  the  potted  geraniums  that 
Californians  love  so.  And  yet  a  third  oval  shaped  balcony  de- 
signed for  no  other  purpose  than  to  support  a  huge  geranium, 
which  in  its  terra-cotta  jar,  may  be  seen  from  the  long,  narrow 
window  on  the  stair  landing. 


Top  Original  sketch  of  the  home  of  Mrs.  W.  A.  DeWitt,  Berkeley, 
California,  which  is  built  almost  at  a  level,  on  lop  of  a  plateau,  except 
for  the  projecting  li\ing  room  above  its  tunnele<l-in  garage,  abtJEp 
which    a    wrought    iron    railed    balcony    proves    a    decorative    feature 

Left  Photograph  of  house  made  from  design  shown  above.  Main  en- 
trance  and  loggia  are  past  a  plain  wooden  gate  in  a  high  plastered 
wall  at  the  side,  easy  terracing  and  luxuriant  shrubbery  serving  to 
'"set    hack"   the   house   from   the   street    and   give   emphasis   to   its   lines 
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Weather  stripped  casement  windows,  open  inward  through- 
out the  house,  this  arrangement  providing  convenient  adjust- 
ment of  both  screens  and  shutters  from  the  inside  of  the  house. 

And  speaking  of  shutters — those  designed  for  the  DeWitt 

home  reveal  exceptional  versatility  .  .  .  and  where  protecting 
full  length  casements  appear  in  double  sets,  the  upper,  slatted 
blinds  moving  outwards,  while  the  lower  ones,  which  are  in- 
terestingly paneled,  fold  back,  in  accordion  style. 

To  conceal  weather  marks  on  its  sun  dazzled  whiteness,  the 
base  of  this  home  is  painted  a  warm  ultramarine  blue  .  .  .  one 
that  does  not  fade  or  streak,  because  it  has  been  mixed  spe- 
cially to  meet  the  chemical  action  of  the  lime  in  the  plaster. 
Blue  is  used  again — pure  Prussian  blue — for  the  casement 
sashes — of  a  pigment  that  fades  pleasantly  green,  instead  of 
an  off  purple,  as  frequently  occurs.  And  the  plain,  planked  en- 
trance door  is  stained  soft,  bluish  green,  then  glazed — in  quiet 
keeping  with  the  simple  goose  neck  style  bracket  lamps, 
which  with  plain  metal  reflectors  characterise  the  exterior 
lighting. 

Its  simply  designed  entrance  hall  the  motivating  point  for 
the  entire  house,  two  wide,  heavy  reveal  arches  open  on  the 
left  to  the  dining  room,  and  on  the  right  down  three  stairs  into 
the  living  room  ...  a  square  paneled  door  with  etched  styles, 
leading  off  at  the  rear  to  a  small,  cozy  library  with  corner 
fireplace. 

Of  impressive  ceiling  height  with  acid  stained,  exposed 
beams  and  roof  rafters,  with  tall  casements  at  front  and  side, 
{Continued  on  page  76) 

Top — Artist's  sketch  of  main  entrance  and  loggia,  showing  close-up  of 
tl'-» luMiuitul  balcony  that  also  serves  a>  keeping  porch.  The  entrance 
tiv'This  patio  is  through  a  wooden  gate  between  the  house  and  an  ad- 
joining stucco  wall  which  is  shown  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  drawing 

Right — Photograph  of  the  balcony  side  of  the  house  after  it  was  built. 
Potted  geraniums  are  used  for  decoration  along  the  path  and  a  blue 
wash  is  used  around  the  base  of  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ing weather  stains.  The  upper  part  of  the  house  is  an  ivory  white  stucco 
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Some  Modern  Rooms 
Done  with  Great    t 
Diversity  of  Taste 


AN  alcove  in  a  modern  room. 
'"^  including  a  table  with  a 
metal  base  and  a  glass  top,  a 
black -and  grey  striped  chair,  up- 
holstered with  a  cream  leather 
which  blends  interestingly  with 
the  very  modern  rug  in  design 
and  color.  By  Henry  Varnum 
Poor.  The  lighting  of  the  room 
is  curiously  interesting.  Behind 
the  panels  is  an  abundance  of 
convenient  storage  space.  Ar- 
den     Studios,     Inc.,     decorators 


A  MODERN  living  room  in  the 
^"^  New  York  apartment  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tracy  Falk.  The  walls 
are  painted  a  flat  white  with 
mouldings  of  black  and  silver. 
The  heavily  tufted  rug  is  in 
chenille  in  beige,  grey  and  blue. 
The  furniture  is  grey  harewood 
and  black  lacquer  and  is  uphol- 
stered in  grey  snakeskin  and 
grey  and  blue  Rodier  fabrics. 
The  great  lounging  chairs  at  the 
right  are  covered  in  black  vel- 
vet. Evelyn  Rosenfeld,  decorator 


PHOTO  BY  DRiX  DURYEA 
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Here  We  Present  a  Living  Room, 
Sunroom,  Dining  Room,  Bedroom, 
All  Showing  the  Newer  Ideal  of 
Home  Making  in  Furniture,  Walls, 
Rugs  and  Accessories.  By  Members 
of  the  Decorators' (Club  of  New  York 


|\   a   bedroom   designed  for  a 

modern  \oiin;:  uirl  i-  the  dress- 
in j;  table  at  the  rifdit.  The  hlond 
\Miixl  tones  in  nicelj  with  the 
white  and  y o  1  < I  wallpaper  and 
the  hook  cases  are  lined  with 
coral.  The  cushion  on  the  seat 
is  coral  also.  The  curtains  are 
white  voile  embroidered  in  yel- 
low and  the  lamp-  are  figurines 
of  girls  in  white  and  gold  dresses 
holding  transparent  white  para- 
sols which  make  the  -hades. 
Hortense  Reil  was  the  decorator 


IN  thi-  modern  room  the  walls 
ceiling  and  woodwork  are  but- 
tercup yellow,  the  wood  furniture 
i-  walnut  and  hurl  walnut,  the 
metal  furniture  is  chromium 
plate  and  black.  Fireside  chairs 
upholstered  in  moire  in  russet, 
green,  gold,  black  and  grey.  The 
lamp-  are  grej  and  amber,  rug 
yellowish  brown.  The  curtains 
are  striped  in  russet,  gold,  grey, 
yellow.  The  andiron-  are  black. 
\  iiictian  blinds  control  the  tight. 
Jane   White  Lonsdale,  decorator 
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THE  walls  of  this  modernistic  game  room  are  cream  aiid 

'  the  floor  is  of  brown  linoleum  with  insets  of  white, 

outlining    the   various   deck   games.   The   curtains   are   of 

cream  modernist  voile,  the  pattern  embroidered  in  bright 

yellow.  Upholstery  is  modern.  Thedlow,  Inc.,  decorators 


A  SMALL  private  dining  room  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
^"^  the  Women's  Athletic  Club  in  Chicago.  There  is  a 
lovely  shade  of  jade  green  on  the  walls  with  painted  dec- 
orations by  Carl  Hollem,  dado  trim  and  ceiling  are  silver, 
furniture  black  and  silver.  Miss  Gheen,  Inc.,   decorators 
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BELOW— A  guest  clos- 
et dressing  room,  the 
walls  of  which  are  cov- 
ered \*  itli  a  paper  of 
Japanese  design  on  a 
\  el  low  background.  The 
storage  cupboards  at  the 
top  of  the  closet  are 
painted  yellow  and  the 
dressing  table  i~  draped 
in  bright  flame  taffeta 
with  a  border  of  \eIlow 


1EFT— A  dressing  table 
draped  in  taffeta  dec- 
orated with  a  painted  bor- 
der to  match  the  window- 
curtains,  which  are  a  peach 
taffeta  edged  in  green.  In- 
side are  the  blue-green 
chiffon  curtains  with  a  bor- 
der of  lace  and  the  result 
is  an  extremely  graceful 
boudoir,  with  also  an 
air     of    luxurious     comfort 


^ 


Dressing  Tables 

in  Charming 

Variety 

Silks,  Plain  and  Figured, 
Are  Used  for  these  Toi- 
lettes, which  Are  De- 
signed and  Draped  to  be 
in  Harmony  with  Dif- 
ferent Room  Decoration 

MRS.  CEORCE  HERZOG, 

Decorator 


ABOVE  — The 
^~^  wallpaper  of 
this  dressing  room 
has  a  pale  blue- 
green  ground  with 
a  rose  design.  The 
dressing  table  is 
rose  taffeta  cord- 
ed with  blue- 
green.  The  cos- 
tuiner,  hangers 
and  basket  are 
all   in  rose  taffeta 


I  EFT  —  Dressing 
L  table  placed 
against  a  window. 
The  curtains  at 
the  windows  and 
the  draperies  of 
the  table  are  in 
"Springtime" 
chintz  flowers  on 
a  green  ground 
and  trimmed  with 
a  band  of  peach 
chintz.  Peach  dot- 
ted net  makes  the 
fine  inner  curtains 
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Duncan  Phyfe  Furniture 
Inspires  Modern  Craftsmen   , 


By  CHARLES  STUART 


Hinged  front  desk.  One  of  the  many  small 
convenient  designs  of  Duncan  Phyfe,  suit- 
ahle  for  boudoir  or  living  room.  Com- 
bines well  with  French  18th  Century 
models.      Erskine-Danforth      Corporation 


Tin-,  setting  illustrates  the  value  of  intro- 
ducing furniture  of  the  Phyfe  style  into 
a  decorative  scheme,  both  the  sofa  and 
the  lyre-end  table  following  his  fine  de- 
signs. Courtesy  Shaw  Furniture  Company 


SOMETIMES,  when  our  steps 
lead  us  into  certain  modern 
American  furniture  factories,  the 
thought  occurs  that  were  the  work- 
men clothed  in  the  dress  of  a  century 
or  more  ago,  it  would  be  possible  to 
see  a  cabinet-maker's  shop  as  it  was 
in  the  18th  and  early  19th  Centuries. 
For  assuredly  the  various  sections  of  furniture  which  are 
seen  in  many  present-day  shops  reproduce  the  shapes  that 
would  have  been  found  in  those  of  such  men  as  Chippen- 
dale, Hepplewhite,  Shearer,  Savery  and  Duncan  Phyfe; 
hence  the  wish  to  change  the  dress  of  the  craftsmen  and 
so  complete  the  picture. 

Only  recently  we  were  sitting  on  the  corner  of  a  work- 
bench discussing  the  many  changes  which  furniture  de- 
sign has  known  in  the  past  hundred  years  with  a  cabinet- 
maker who  first  learned  his  trade  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  As  he  truly  remarked,  ''they  have  drawn  hun- 
dreds of  pictures  and  wasted  a  mass  of  good  wood"  adding, 
'now  they  have  realised  that  the  old  styles  can't  be  im- 
proved upon."  Our  conversation  with  this  old  man  who,  if 
he  works  more  slowly  than  of  yore,  is  as  skilled  as  ever, 


v 

if 


Small  mahogany 
drop  leaf  Dun- 
can Phyfe  table 
with  double  col- 
umn support  and 
legs  carved  with 
acanthus  leaf  de- 
sign. Front  draw- 
er is  burl  veneer. 
TheKittingerCo. 


Duncan  Phyfe 
couch  with  the 
woodwork  fin- 
ished in  paint 
with  white  lines, 
richly  upholster- 
ed in  brocade.  A 
piece  of  rare 
grace.  S  h a w 
Furniture       Co. 


was  productive  of  several  well  founded  truths  concerning  the  present  age 
and  particularly  concerning  the  personal  interest  that  people  are  now  giving 
to  the  furnishing  of  their  homes. 

He  remarked  that  construction  at  the  present  time  is  represented  by  two 
distinct  schools:  In  that  of  mechanics,  the  designers,  with  the  help  of  the 
scientists,  are  continually  seeking  to  evolve  new  forms;  forms  based  upon 
the  fundamental  discoveries  of  the  earlier  ages  yet  which  exhibited  the  ad- 
vancement  achieved  in  modern  engineering.  On  the  other  hand,  with  those 
more  intimate  things  with  which  we  surround  ourselves  there  was  a  revival 
ot  those  styles  introduced  by  the  furniture  designers,  the  silversmiths  af' 
other  artist-craftsmen  in  past  centuries. 

This  led  to  the  question  as  to  what  extent  the  later  English  and  American 

ft -makers   relied   upon   the   men   who   had   preceded   them.   And   the 

uagenarian  was  quick  to  remark  that  Chippendale  and  all  who  came 

alter  him  had  each  evolved  designs  from  shapes  that  had  been  known  long 

ind  that  all  the  finer  furniture  of  the  18th  Centurv  was  the  off- 
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Basically,  the  Styles  of  the  English  Late  Georgian 
Period,  the  Finer  Designs  of  Duncan  Phyfe,  Indicate 
Native  American  Features  which  Are  Being  Carefully 
Reproduced     by    Present-Day     Cabinet-Makers 


spring     of     the    previous    ancient     classic     forms. 

Later,  he  took  us  to  a  part  of  the  factory  where 
the  men  were  making  furniture  in  the  style  adopted 
by  the  New  York  cabinet-maker,  Duncan  Phyfe. 
And  here  he  pointed  out  that  Phyfe  was  probably 
the  last  of  the  important  designers  before  the  coming 
of  the  Victorian  hybridisations;  the  while  our  old 
friend  proved  clearly  how  this  now  celebrated  Amer- 
ican craftsman  adapted  various  forms  which  had 
^|een  used  generations  before  him,  yet  added  certain 
features  which  may  to  some  extent  be  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  the  Early  Republican  taste. 

But  if  the  furniture  which  is  being  made  by  the 
modern  school  of  American  cabinet-makers  follows 
the  finer  contours  of  his  earlier  styles,  Duncan  Phyfe 
was  also  responsible  for  much  that  would  not  meet 


Duncan  Phyfe 
dual  pedestal 
dining  table, 
showing  the 
typiral  acanthus 
leaf  motif. 
Courtesy  Coop- 
er-Williams,  Inc. 


Writing  desk  in 
the  English  late 
Georgian  style, 
originally  de- 
signed by  Phyfe. 
Courtesy  Ers- 
kine-Dan  forth 
Corporation 


\bn\e — Reproduction  of  a  very  fine  old 
Duncan  Phyfe  dresser  with  carved  acan- 
thus leaves  and  wrought  metal  drawer 
bandies.   Courresy   Richter   Furniture  Co. 


All  the  dignified  grace  <>f  Duncan  Phyfe 
designs  is  present  here  in  the  curves  of 
the  dining  room  furniture.  The  chair 
backs   take   the   lyre   form.    Kittinger   Co. 


with  our  approval  today.  And  when 
his  career  is  reviewed,  it  is  possible  to 
see  that  his  work  may  be  divided  into 
three    quite    distinct    groups:     Until 
about   1835  Phyfe  was  almost  com- 
pletely influenced  by  the  designs  of 
the  brothers  Adam,  Hepplewhite  and 
Sheraton;  after  that  time,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  popular  demand  he  began  to  produce  what 
he  himself  described  as  "butcher  furniture,"  this  being  his 
designation  of  the  massive  work  in  rosewood  of  the  Vic- 
torian period.  In  after  years,  he  made  furniture  in  the 
style  of  the  French  Empire  and  while  most  of  this  is  un- 
questionably excellent,  it  rarely  approaches  his  more  re- 
fined forms  of  the  late  18th  and  earlier  19th  Centuries. 
Though  possibly  biographical  notes  have  little  place  in 
such  an  article  as  this,  the  importance  of  Phyfe's  name  in 
the  history  of  native  American  furniture  warrants  a  brief 
reference  to  his  antecedents.  He  was  born  at  Loch  Fannich, 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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Roofs  of  Many 

Styles  and 

Materials  for 

Modern  Homes 


Below— Exceedingly  picturesque  modern  roof  of 
variegated  grey  slate  in  contrasting  textures, 
on  a  house  by  the  s<a.  From  the  Ludowici-Cela- 
don    Tile    Company.    Lewis    Bowman,    architect 


The  roof  of  this  lovely  home  at  Beverly  Hills 
is  hand-split  shakes  of  red  cedar  in  deep  shades 
of   weathered   brown.   H.   Roy   Kelly,  architect 
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There  Is  a  Definite  Return  of  the  Pictur- 
esque  Type  of  Roof  with  Materials  in 
Harmony.  From  California  We  Have 
the  Hand-made  Spanish  Tiles;  in  the 
East,  the  Irregular  Slate  Roof  in  Var- 
iegated Tones.  The  Fireproof  Thatch 
Is  also  Used  and  the  Fireproof  Shingle, 
Especially  Suited  to  Colonial  and  the 
English  Cottage  Types 


The  gate  lodge  of  John  McCormack's  house  at 
Los  Angeles  has  a  roofing  of  weathered  brown 
hand-split  shakes  in  warm  tones.  The  corners 
and    ridges    are    finished    with    hand-made    tiles 

PHOTO  BY  THE  MOTT  STUDIOS 


\lio\r  Tin-  roof  nf  (In-  Long  [gland  bouse  of  Wilbur  Brundage 
i>  of  thatched  -l.itf  with  tile  ridges.  Slate  i-  in  shades  of  purple, 
green  and  mauve,  in  random  courses.  Frank  J.  Forster,  architect 


Right  Thi~  fine  tile  roof  i-  on 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Mary  Campbell 
at  Beverly  Hills.  The  hard  burned 
tile  i>  antique  brown  and  green. 
John       B.      Conway,      architect 


Brittany  tile  is  used  here  to  cover  the  archi- 
tect's own  home  at  Great  Neck.  The  colors 
are  different  shades  of  red  and  sooty  black. 
Courtesy  Ludowici-Celadon  Tile  Company 


ent  thicknesses  laid  un- 
evenly. Courtesy  John 
D.  Emack  Co.,  Frank 
J.      Forster,     architect 
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Below — Asbestos  shingles,  made  of  asbestos  fibres 
and  Portland  cement,  are  both  permanent  and 
fireproof.  Here  the  several  shades  of  red  and  blue 
give  an  interesting  effect  of  lights  and  shadows. 
By   the   courtesy    of  Johns-Manville   Corporation 


ill!  \n  enchanting  replica 
of  the  home  of  Bobbie  Burns, 
built  on  Long  Island.  The 
roof  is  thatch,  but  in  a  mod- 
ern and  fireproof  fashion. 
Bernhardt    Muller,    architect 


Above — A  modern  thatched  roof 
of  Creo-Dipt  stained  shingles.  The 
color  is  variegated  and  has  the 
appearance  of  weathered  straw, 
particularly  suited  to  wood  struc- 
tures. Courtesy  Creo-Dipt  Co.,  Inc. 
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Broadway  To  Date 

Reviews— The  Musical  Comedy  Racket— The  Psychology  of  O'Neill- 
Whither  Masks?— Welter  of  Realism 


THE  first  to  be  in  the  Big  Ring  of 
legitimate  drama  on  Broadway  this 
season  will  be  John  Golden.  Mr.  Gol- 

^yden  has  "After  To-Morrow,"  a  play  done 
in  collaboration  with  Hugh  Stange.  Mr. 
Golden  is  the  Lindbergh  of  the  drama — 
very  rarely  does  anything  happen  to  his  ma- 
chinery. Golden  John  Golden!  He  knows 
that  tlitterwee  called  the  public  probably 
better  than  any  other  producer.  Donald 
Meek  and  Josephine  Hull  will  be  in  his  new 
play.  Rachel  Crothers  is  also  writing  a  new 
play  for  Mr.  Golden.  What  it's  about  is  a 
secret — but  Miss  Crothers  also  has  that 
esoteric  thing  known  as  the  knack.  There 
are  a  pile  of  other  things  that  Mr.  Golden 
has  up  his  sleeve. 

Here's   an   event    for   the   Intelligentsia! 
"he  Abbey  Theatre  players  will  be  with  us 


> 


- 


By   BENJAMIN    DeCASSERES 

Left — Violet  Kemble  Cooper  brings  her  grace 
and  charm  to  the  Theatre  Guild  production  of 
the    satiric    comedy,    "He,"    by    Alfred    Savoir 

Right— Vivian  Keefer,  in  the  chorus  of  the  ninth 
edition  of  the  Earl  Carroll  "Vanities"  at  the 
New     Earl     Carroll     Theatre — another     success 

early  in  October  in  a  repertoire  of  O'Casey, 
Synge,  Lady  Gregory,  Yeats  and  Dunsany. 
Are  they  fleeing  the  mediaeval  Irish  censor- 
ship? 

William  A.  Brady  is  still  looking  for  a 
play  for  Alice  Brady.  She  has  been  looking 
into  plays  by  Edward  and  Kdna  Riley  and 
Sophie  Treadwell.  Miss  Brady  has  never 
had  just  her  play  yet.  Here  is  great  emo- 
tional material  that  is  thrown  away  as 
trashy  stuff,  and  when  she  gets  a  great 
play,  like  "Brass  Ankle,"  the  public  won't 
go  to  see  it.  Vox  Populi  vox  Applesauce! 

This  animates  me!  Perpend:  That  sure- 
fire couple,  John  Emerson  and  Anita  Loos, 
have  written  a  play  for  Lenore  Ulric  called 
"Social  Register"  which  will  be  seen  in 
October.  That  is  a  combination — Emerson, 
boos  and  Ulric.  How  can  it  fail? 

All  of  Erance  has  been  here  except  the 
Eiffel  Tower  and  the  Folies-Bergere.  The 
first  has  been  overshadowed  by  Al  Smith's 
Empire  State  Tower;  but  the  second  will 
be  here  in  tow  of  E.  Ray  Goetz.  Well,  I 
wonder?  Isn't  it  a  little  late  to  shock  or 
surprise  America? 

Jed  Harris  has  anchored  Ben  Hecht  and 
Charles  MacArthur  in  a  play  called 
"Twentieth  Century."  If  it's  as  good  as 
"Front   Page"   Duke   Herring   need   never 


Above — Rudy  Vallee.  who  is  making  his  usual 
success  in  George  White's  "Scandals,"  at  the 
Apollo    Theatre — an    unbreakable    theatre    idol 

Left — Helen  Hayes,  who  will  appear  in  Gilbert 
Miller's  fall  production  of  Ferenc  Molnar's  new 
comedy,   "The   Good   Fairy" — her   type   of  play 

Right — Ethel  Barrymore  Colt,  in  George  White's 
"Scandals,"  who  is  building  up  a  reputation  of 
her  own  against  a  background  of  family  tradition 


worry  himself  again  about  Max  Bodenheim. 

Owen  Davis  is  going  to  denounce  rack- 
eteering in  "Just  to  Remind  You."'  I  hear 
it's  strong  stuff.  By  the  way,  I  have  to  re- 
port that  Mr.  Davis  is  doing  well  on  his 
three-hundredth  play.  He  will  soon  outnose 
Edgar  Wallace  in  the  Endurance  Sweep- 
stakes. 

Besides  the  Guild,  the  plans  of  which  I 
outlined  last  month,  there  is  nothing  fur- 
ther that  is  certain  at  this  writing,  although 
all  the  old-time  producers  are  busy  an- 
nouncing. In  musical  comedy  Earl  Carroll 
and  George  White  are  doing  their  "Van- 
ities" and  "Scandals." 
"shoot  the  works" 

Probably  no  genius  has  appeared  on  the 
planet  so  delightfully  universal  and  versa- 
{Continucd  on  page  82) 
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Picturesque  Burgundy  by  Motor 

To  Travel  Through  the  Wine  Countries  is  to  Make  One  of  the 
Most  Fascinating  Trips  in  Europe,  with  Moated  Castles,  Roads 
Along    Winding     Rivers     and    Vineyards    on     the     Hillsides 

By  HAROLD   DONALDSON    EBERLEIN 
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FRENCH  roads  have  a  peculiarly 
obliging  quality.  Whether  St.  Paul 
had  anything  to  do  with  them  or  not 
may  be  open  to  historical  question,  but 
they  are  so  preeminently  successful  in  "be- 
ing all  things  to  all  men"  that  you  natu- 
rally suspect  Pauline  influence  somewhere 
in  the  background.  One  of  the  intriguing 
things  about  motoring  in  France  is  that 
you  can  see  as  much  or  as  little  as  you 
like,  and  at  the  end  of  your  journey  you 
can  feel  complaisantly  virtuous  in  the  con- 
viction that  you  have  adequately  "done" 
everything  there  was  to  do.  You  haven't 
the  humiliation,  when  someone  afterwards 
asks  you  about  your  trip,  of  having  to  ad- 
mit that  you  "have  "done  those  things 
which  you  ought  not  to  have  done  and 
have  not  done  those  things  which  you 
ought  to  have  done." 

Motoring  in  France  suits  all  sorts  of 
people  of  all  sorts  of  tastes  and  tempera- 
ments. If  you  are  rather  fed  up  with  sight- 
seeing,  but  enjoy  covering  ground  for  the 
pure  pleasure  of  driving  over  good  roads 


Top  Carcassonne,  in  the  heart  of  the  Burgun- 
<l>  country,  built  her  famous  wall  of  many  tur- 
rets   in   the  8th    Century.    \    place   of   beauty 

Center  II.,-  Chateau  a  I  riage-les-Bains. 
Lhrough  the  vinevard  countr\  one  sees  this 
beautiful  castle  with  its  turreted  watch  towers 

I.li  Vineyards  growing  on  a  hillside  along 
one  ol  ih.>  Mediaeval  roadways  which  follow 
the  curves  oi  a  romantic  ri\cr  in  old  Bur"umlv 


in  a  good  car,  with  changing  scenes  as  agree- 
able incidents,  and  good  inns  with  good  food, 
good  drink  and  good  beds  as  punctuation 
points,  then  French  roads  will  give  you  all 
you  ask.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  bent 
on  seeing  everything  there  is  to  see,  the 
roads  will  reveal  to  you  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  exacting  searcher.  This  kind  of 
motoring,  of  course,  puts  speed  out  of  the 
question.  Poking  and  prying  demand  time, 
above  all  else.  The  first  principle  for  this 
kind  of  travel  is  to  keep  your  eyes  wide 
open  and  follow  your  nose;  the  secret  of 
success  in  it  is  not  letting  yourself  be 
tempted  to  stick  to  the  main  roads.  Branch 
off  on  the  side  roads,  though  many  of  them 
may  not  look  particularly  alluring  as  roads; 
follow  them  conscientiously,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  mile  or  two  you  are  almost  certain  to 
be  rewarded  by  something  well  worth  coming 
out  of  the  way  to  find.  The  Burgundian  roads 
are  equally  accommodating  in  the  opportu- 
nities they  offer  either  kind  of  motorist. 

If  you  make  up  your  mind  to  go  on  a 
Burgundian  holiday,  one  of  the  first  things 
you  quite  naturally  want  to  know  is,  "Just 
where  is,  and  just  what  is,  Burgundy?"  You 
won't  find  an  answer  by  looking  at  the  road 
maps  or,  indeed,  at  any  modern  maps.  You 
will  find  only  administrative  "departements" 
with  names  that  mean  nothing  in  particuIC 
to  anyone  with  recollections,  however  faint, 
of  French  history.  That  is  because  Burgundy, 
like  all  the  other  old  French  provinces,  offi- 
cially came  to  an  end  in  1790  when  all  such 
vestiges  of  the  old  regime  were  swept  away 
and    the    present    administrative    districts 
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usurped  their  places  on  the  map.  Neverthe- 
less, a  great  many  French  people  think  and 
speak  of  the  old  provincial  divisions  as 
though  they  still  existed  and  these  ancient 
duchies  and  countries  are  still  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

Well,  then,  as  to  Burgundy's  limits,  if  you 
Jake  Sens  on  the  north,  Macon  on  the  south 
and  draw  an  approximate  rectangle  with 
Chalon-sur-Saone  and  Dijon  on  the  east, 
with  the  westward  line  a  little  to  the  west 
of  the  Yonne  and  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Loire,  you  will  have  pretty  much  the  chief 
part  of  the  old  duchy  that  in  time  gave  title 
to  the  sons  of  the  French  royal  family.  When 
you  have  roughly  disengaged  Burgundy  from 
the  welter  of  administrative  "dgpartements" 
that  thrust  themselves  at  you,  you  will  see 
that  Auxerre,  Chablis,  Beaune,  Yezelay, 
Tonnerre,  Saulieu,  Clamecy,  Semur,  Avallon, 
Autun,  Tournus,  Cluny  and  Flavigny  fall 
within  the  bounds  of  the  region  before  you. 
Besides  these,  there  are  many  more  replete 
with  picturesque  interest  and  historic  associ- 
ations, to  say  nothing  of  the  fascinating 
glimpses  and  incidents  of  old  provincial  life 
they  yield. 

If  you  will  look  at  a  contour  map,  you  will 
see  that  a  little  to  the  south  of  Sens  the 
country  ceases  to  be  flat,  as  it  mainly  is  be- 
tween Paris  and  Fontainebleau,  and  that  by 
the  time  you  have  reached  Auxerre  the  land 
rolls  perceptibly.  Going  on  south  towards 
Avallon,  you  come  into  the  Cote  d'Or  and  the 
Morvan  Hills  with  their  tumultuous  decliv- 
ities and  deep  valleys.  The  Morvan  Hills, 
indeed,  might  be  regarded  as  outlying  foot- 
hills of  the  western  Alps.  After  the  hills,  yon 
come  into  the  flats  again  around  Macon,  with 
broad  water  meadows  along  the  Saone  while 
low  hills  fade  into  the  distance  to  west  and 
least.  Thus,  you  see,  the  greatest  variety  of 
iscenery  is  assured  wherever  you  go. 

The  main  road  from  Paris  to  the  Riviera 
runs  right  through  the  heart  of  Burgundy 
and  thousands  of  motorists  traverse  that  road 
every  year.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
only  a  small  fraction  of  them  ever  gauge  the 
real  charms  of  Burgundy,  first  because  they 
whirl  through  at  full  speed,  in  haste  to  reach 
their  southern   destination   and,   second,   lie- 


cause  they  stick  to  the  main  road  and  never 
diverge  to  explore  to  either  right  or  left.  Such 
a  place  as  Beaune,  for  instance,  is  not  diffi- 
cult of  access  but  it  is  off  the  main  Paris- 
Cannes  road.  The  result  is  that  comparative- 
ly few  people  go  there. 

And  yet  Beaune  is  a  place  to  dream  about. 
To  drive  about  the  country  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Beaune  is  exactly  like  driv- 
ing through  a  wine  list.  Almost  every  village 
bears  the  name  of  some  famous  vintage.  Each 
is  set  in  the  midst  of  its  vineyards,  and  such 
vineyards  as  are  almost  unbelievable  till  you 
have  really  seen  them.  They  are  carefully 
walled  about  with  stone  or  stuccoed  walls 
so  that  at  first  glance  they  give  the  impres- 
sion of  a  great  aggregation  of  well-kept  coun- 
try cemeteries.  Instead  of  grave  stones  and 
grass,  however,  they  are  full  of  the  most 
perfectly  formed  and  perfectly  tended  vines 
imaginable,  all  planted  in  orderly  array.  No 
matter  what  time  of  the  year  you  go  there, 
each  vineyard  looks  as  though  it  had  just 
been  manicured.  The  grape  harvest  from 
these  vineyards  is  tremendously  valuable  and 
the  quality  of  the  wines  produced  warrants 
all  the  care  bestowed  and  all  the  pride  of  the 
owners. 

It  is  such  vineyards  as  these  that  form  the 
endowment  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Beaune, 
that  famous  old  hospital  founded  by  Nicolas 
Rollin,  Chancellor  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  his  wife,  Cuigone  de  Salins.  That  was  in 
144.i,  and  the  original  buildings,  completed 
about  1452,  are  still  in  use  and  still  presided 
over  by  the  same  order  of  nursing  sisters  who 
took  charge  of  it  at  the  beginning.  They  are 
nearly  all  now,  as  they  always  have  been, 
noblewomen  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  poor.  They  still 
wear  a  curious  habit  designed  by  the  found- 
ers a  blue  frock  with  a  long  train  and  a 
white  head-dress  such  as  women  of  quality 
wore  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  When  per- 
forming their  duties,  the  train,  of  course, 
would  be  very  much  in  the  way  so  it  is  or- 
dinarily looped  up  with  a  silver  girdle.  The 
old  kitchen,  with  its  brightly  polished  copper 
pots  and  pans  and  all  its  Mediaeval  cooking 
paraphernalia;  the  old  apothecary  shop,  with 
its  marvellous  faience  pots  and  jars  for  drugs 


Left — The  ancient  hospital  at  Beaune.  A  trip 
through  Burgundy  would  he  inadequate  with- 
out a  glimpse  of  this  16th  Century  city.  French 
Government      Tourist      Information      Bureau 

Center — Inner  gate  of  Chateau  Pierrefonds.  Tur- 
rets extend  out  over  the  gateway  and  rise  ahove 
the    foundation    of   this    Mediaeval    stronghold 

Below — The  15th  Century  clock  tower  in  front 
of  the  11th  Century  church  at  Avallon,  one  of 
the    finest    old    Burgundian     Mediaeval    cities 


v- 
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and  salves;  and  the  old  wards,  with  their 
beds  and  chapels,  are  still  kept  as  they  were 
at  the  time  of  foundation,  except  that  the 
tapestries  that  once  adorned  the  walls  of 
the  great  hall  and  helped  to  divert  the 
hours  of  the  sick  folk  have  been  removed 
and  hung  elsewhere.  In  a  great  chamber 
upstairs,  filled  with  splendid  old  furniture 
and  tapestries,  every  year,  on  a  day  in 
November,  assemble  wine  merchants  from 
all  over  France  and  bid  on  the  wines  from 
the  hospital's  vineyards.  The  revenue 
from  these  picturesque  auction  sales,  held 
in  a  setting  unparalleled  anywhere  else, 
forms  the  chief  support  of  the  hospital. 
Despite  the  carefully  maintained  antiqui- 
(Continucd  on  page  92) 
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Above  —  The 

rc":;il  lily  from 
China  is  long 
and  fragrant, 
usually  lilac  or 
purple,  white 
within  hut  with 
rich  yellow  base 

Right  —  The 
Henryi  sonic- 
times  grows  9 
feet  tall.  It  is 
orange  striped 
with  brown,  the 
petals  droop- 
ing, the  srg- 
ments    recurved 


The  Vast  Lure  of  the  Lilies 

The  Great  Lily  Family  Includes   More  Than 

Two  Thousand    Species    and    Is    Indigenous 

to  Europe,  Asia,  China  and  Japan 

By  J.  HORACE   McFARLAND 

President  American  Rose  Society 


Tin-  I. ilium  cumfolitim  has  the  completely  re- 
curved  petals  and  drooping  buds,  it  is  rich 
in  color  and  fragrance.  This  lil\  is  especial' 
l>     Buited     to     all     "old-fashioned"     gardens 


PROBABLY  Hie  lily  ninks  with  the 
rose  in  general  acceptance  and  in 
equally      general      misunderstanding. 

Literature  uses  both  <>f  these  almost  uni- 
versal Bowers  with  about  the  same  casual- 
of  little  knowledge.  "Consider  tin- 
lily."  said  the  Saviour,  hut  He  knowingh 
added,  "how  it  grows"  and  that  is  just 
what  most  of  its  presumed  devotees  fail  to 

do.    \n  eminent   horticulturist   writes,  "I. dies 

are  less  understood  and  less  discriminatingly 

appreciated    than    almost    any    other    plants 


of  prominence."  Not 
many  important  gar- 
den objects  are  as  un- 
certain, as  "finicky," 
as  is  this  flower  of  the 
poets.  I  tell  the  bother- 
some truth  when  I  ad- 
mit that  at  Breeze 
Hill  I  have  planted, 
with  all  the  care  I  can 
give,  some  twenty-nine 
species,  of  which  hard- 
ly half  are  above 
ground  when  they 
should  be.  Worse:  I 
have  put  in  the  ground 
within  the  last  half- 
dozen  years  the  bulbs 
of  half  a  hundred 
kinds  of  these  tantaliz- 
ing garden  aristocrats, 
and  hardly  half  of 
them  have  lived  over 
the  first  blooming  sea- 
son. 

Yet  the  lure  of  the 
lily  continues,  and  the  hopeful  fea- 
ture is  that  each  season  we  get  to 
know  enough  more  about  one  or 
more  of  the  species  to  deal  com- 
fortably with  it.  These  observa- 
tions, consequently,  are  here  written 
from  direct  personal  experience, 
touching  mostly  with  the  encourag- 
ing successes  which  condone  the 
failures  without  ignoring  them,  and 
continue  the  lure. 

Again,  "Consider  the  lily,  how  it 
grows."  It  is  not  an  ordinary  hardy 
herbaceous  plant,  yet  it  is  both  hardy 
(mostly! )  and  herbaceous.  All  lilies 
are  grown  from  bulbs,  those  mysteri- 
ous condensations  of  plant  substance 
which  store  up  in  their  hearts  the 
stem  and  the  leaves,  the  root  and  the 
flower,  that  the  particular  species 
represents.  So  most  lilies,  if  thought- 
fully planted,  will  start  once,  and 
may  actually  bloom  once.  Then 
comes  the  test  of  adaptability  and 
nurture-  that  they  also  make  an- 
other bulb,  to  bloom  another  year, 
or  add  si/e  and  strength  to  the  old  bulb  for 
the  same  purpose. 

The  greal   Lily  family— the  Liliaceae  of 

the    botanists — includes    more    than    2,000 

species,  while  less  than  200  genera  are  suc- 

ully  grown.  Curiously  enough,  the  lilies 

,i    are    not    generally    easy 

We   have   gone   to   Europe 

■     and    principally    to   Japan    and 

d(  pendabte  garden  lilies. 

Havinj    now   bitten  of  the  discouraging 

side  i  ml  to  tell  of  those 


that  may  easily  be  grown,  and  which  may 
lead  the  beginner  to  the  fascinating  adven- 
ture of  trying  to  make  prosper  the  many 
lovely  sorts  that  are  not  easy.  (Those  who 
have  read  my  plant  writings  will  agree  that 
I  am  not  a  merchant  of  plant  certainties!) 

Most  of  us  think  of  the  Lily  as  a  white, 
fragrant,  trumpet-shaped  flower  because 
those  we  usually  see  are  properly  so  de- 
scribed. The  botanist  puts  these  lovely 
trumpets  in  the  sub-genus  or  class  "Euli- 
rion."  The  familiar  Easter  lily  of  the  florist 
but  alas  not  often  of  the  garden,  stands  as 
the  perfect  type  of  Lilium  longijiorum,  or 
Bermuda  lily — because  for  many  years  that 
island  grew  the  best  bulbs  of  this  immigrant 
from  Japan,  China  and  Formosa.  We  may 
well  here  dismiss  it  with  regret,  because  it 
is  either  tender  to  frost,  or  difficult  of  nur- 
ture, under  average  American  garden  con- 
ditions. But  it  is  lovely! 

Then  one  thinks  at  once  of  another 
Eulirion  in  the  old  "Madonna"  lily,  Lilium 
candidum,  which  is  in  many  gardens,  but 
yet  is  so  subject  to  a  mean  leaf  disease  that 
he  who  continually  succeeds  with  it  is  to 
be  congratulated.  It  came  to  us  from  Europe, 
and  perhaps  the  best  bulbs  now  obtainable 
are  imported  from  Northern  France.  In 
small  quantities  it  is  grown  well  in  some 
parts  of  America.  Let  me  warn  the  planter 
to  get  sound,  unbruised  bulbs  quite  early 
in  the  fall  and  to  plant  them  at  once  in 
soil  which  has  not  before  had  lilies  in  it. 
Unlike  most  lilies  it  must  not  be  deeply 
covered — two  inches  is  enough  above  the  top 
of  the  bulb.  It  will  promptly  throw  up  its 
basal  crown  of  broad  green  leaves,  which 
remain  encouragingly  evergreen  despite  any 
frost  or  snow.  It  resents  protection.  Another 
caution  is  that  this  Candidum  lily  resents 
being  moved  or  manured.  Plant  it  in  good, 
rich  garden  soil,  deeply  dug,  and  with  the 
same  little  drainage  pillow  of  clean  sand  un- 
der the  bulb  that  all  lilies  like — and  then 
let  it  alone!  If  the  leaves  begin  to  show  a 
brown  edge,  spray  several  times,  a  week 
apart,  with  the  easily  obtainable  bordeaux 
mixture,  and  hope  for  the  best. 

Within  a  dozen  years  another  Asiatic 
Eulirion  has  got  into  commerce  as  the  Regal 
lily,  or  Lilium  regale,  and  it  is  just  that! 
Great  white  trumpets  it  makes,  as  many  as 
seven  or  even  more  on  a  single  stem.  Shaded 
outside  with  reddish  chocolate  at  the  base, 
and  inside  with  golden  yellow,  it  dispenses 
rich  fragrance,  grows  easily  almost  any-; 
where,  is  hardy,  and  increases  in  numlm" 
and  beauty  of  its  kingly  (ought  I  write 
queenly?)  flowers  from  year  to  year.  It  has, 
I  believe,  come  to  us  from  West  China  as 
a  very  great  garden  gift,  and  is  the  out- 
standing contribution  of  the  late  Ernest  H. 
Wilson,  world  plant-scout  for  the  wonderful 
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dropping  the  little  brown  flakes  into  rows  drawn  in  fine 
soft  soil.  Cover  a  scant  half-inch,  water  carefully,  and 
wait  for  the  wonder. 

Mr.  Wilson  brought  in  another  white  or  nearly  white 
tubular  lily  in  the  Sargent  lily — L.  sargentiae — of  which 
great  things  were  expected,  because  it  resembles  the 
Regal  but  blooms  later.  It  grows  almost  as  easily,  and 
has  the  peculiarity  of  forming  little  "bulbils"  at  the 
bases  or  axils  of  its  leaves,  which,  when  planted  as  if 
they  were  seeds,  will  develop  into  blooming  bulbs  in 
two  or  three  years.  But  the  Sargent  lily  is  not  nearly 
so  beautiful  as  is  Regale,  at  least  in  my  opinion. 

Now  I  have  mentioned  the  easy  white  lilies.  There 
are  many  others,  like  the  noble  but  difficult  Lilium 
browni,  and  the  American  species  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
Lilium  washingtonianum,  as  well  as  some  notable 
oriental  species,  but  they  are  further  on  in  the  lure  of 
the  lily.  Since  I  stood  in  delight  and  almost  in  awe  in 
a  great  Massachusetts  woodland  garden  before  a  ten- 
foot  plant  of  L.  giganteum  from  the  Himalayas,  I  have 
expected  sometime  to  yield  wholly  to  its  exotic  appeal. 

Some  lily-acute  reader  will  be  wondering  why  I  am 
(Continued  on  page  87) 


\hi.\e —  The  gold 
banded  auratnm, 
white  spotted  with 
crimson,  fragrant. 
This  lily  i-  from 
Japan.  It  i-  12" 
across  with  droop- 
ing petal-.  In  the 
varielx  pirtum.  the 
band  i^  crimson. 
The  variet\  \\  ittei 
has  flowers  spot- 
ted     with      \ellow 


The  tennifolium  i- 
a  coral  lily,  bright 
scarlet  sometimes, 
strongly  reflexed.  It 
is  brought  to  u> 
from  Siberia  and 
China.  Two  inches 
across  with  a  growth 
of  three  feet  in 
height.  A  brilliant 
garden     feature 


Arnold  Arboretum  of  Harvard  University.  He  found 
it  thrusting  its  wiry  stems  out  from  a  steep  slope, 
and  taking  the  hint*  I  have  planted  it  at  Breeze  Hill 
so  that  its  blooms  hang  over  a  wall,  to  be  enjoyed 
as  one  walks  along  below  and  looks  into  and  not 
down  upon  its  beautv. 

The  Regal  lily  is  truly  a  lily  for  all.  It  grows 
readily  from  seed,  and  I  have  bloomed  it  in  sev- 
enteen months  from  sowing.  Some  bulb  dealers  who 
held  to  a  dollar  a  bulb  for  this  easy  garden  gem 
were  quite  peeved  when  I  insisted,  several  years 
ago.  that  it  would  come  to  be  sold  as  cheaply  as  a 
good  gladiolus.  So  it  has,  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
small  bulb  at  a  small  price  will  have  prompt  flowers 
from  it  right  after  his  roses  and  peonies,  though  at 
first  they  will  be  smaller. 

Culture  of  the  Regal  lily?  Simplicity  itself;  first 
set  with  the  top  of  the  bulb  at  least  four  inches 
below  the  surface  in  good  garden  ground,  of  course 
on  its  little  sand  pillow  for  drainage.  Keep  the 
^und  stirred  around  for  a  while,  and  then  let 
Hme  other  shallow-rooting  plants  give  it  a  living 
mulch.  Verbenas,  pansies,  snapdragons — anything! 
And  if  you  feel  you  must  move  it,  don't  hesitate; 
it  can  be  carefully  lifted  and  transplanted  any- 
where at  any  time.  When  its  seeds  blacken  to  ripe- 
ness, sow  some  of  them  in  a  shady,  protected  nook, 


Above — The  candi- 
dum  is  better 
known  as  the  Ma- 
donna lily.  It  grows 
to  4  feet,  a  clear 
waxy  white,  long 
and  horizontal.  It 
comes  to  us  from 
Southern  Europe 
and  Southwest  Asia. 
A  variety  of  the 
candidum,  macula- 
turn,  has  purple- 
streaked     blossoms 


The  speciosum  is  a 
showy  Japanese 
lily,  white  suffused 
with  rose  and  spot- 
ted with  rose  red, 
long  and  fragrant 
and  drooping.  The 
variety  album  is 
nearly  white.  The 
Kraelzeri  is  white 
tinged  with  green. 
The  magnificum  is 
crimson  and  spot- 
ted    with     pink 
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Left — Living  room  in  Tower  Suite 
in  18th  Century  English  style,  fur- 
nished in  satinwood  and  mahogany. 
The  yellow  walls  harmonize  with 
the  dark  golden  brown  hangings  in 
contrast  with  dark  blue  floor  co^ 
erings.  The  murals  depict  scenes 
of  early  days  in  New  York.  Barton, 
Price    &    Willson,    Inc.,    decorators 


Below — Dining  room  in  18th  Cen- 
tury English  residential  suite  in 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  decorated  and 
furnished  under  the  direction  of 
Arthur  S.  Vernay,  Inc.  Walls  are 
paneled  and  painted  a  Georgian 
green  with  antique  moulded  mar- 
ble chimneypiece.  Furniture  is  in 
walnut    and    curtains    silk    damask 


TTIE  EDWARDS  HEWITT 


A  New  Ideal  in  City  Living 

The  Waldorf-Astoria— The  Most   Beautiful   and   Costly   Hotel   in 
the  World  Seems  Also  to  be  the  Most  Homelike  and  Comfortable 

By  MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 


WHAT  an  amazing  accomplishment  is  the  new  Waldorf- 
Astoria — the  pinnacle  of  luxurious  and  comfortable  liv- 
ing in  the  most  luxury-loving  country  in  the  world. 
And  one  wonders — does  our  national  thirst  for  the  utmost  that  life 
can  give  produce  such  a  monument  to  exotic  civilization  or  does 
the  creation  of  such  a  hotel  in  the  heart  of  this  exciting  metropolis 
awaken  in  us  the  wish  to  enjoy  to 
the  fullest  the  lovely,  desirable 
things  of  this  life?  "Quien  sabe 
— "  as  those  wise  old  Spaniards 
used  to  say  in  the  face  of  any  prob- 
lem, especially  other  people's! 

Although  the  new  Waldorf- 
Astoria  represents  in  round  num- 
bers some  forty  million  dollars,  it 
is  not  money  alone  that  has  pro- 
duced this  superlatively  magnifi- 
cent home-hotel.  It  is  money  plus 
that  supreme  requisite  in  the  crea- 
tion of  beauty,  imagination.  It  is 
imagination  that  has  brought  to- 
gether under  the  roof  of  this 
mammoth  skyscraper,  world-fam- 
ous artists  and  decorators,  men 
and  women  who  have  realized  to 
perfection  the  need  of  physical 
comfort,  rooms,  fitted  up 

with  the  most  rich  and  satisfying 
furniture,  and  the  need,  too.  of  the 
spirit  in  such  decorations  as  one 
sec-  in  the  great  dining  room  by 
Jose  .Maria  Scrt,  the  most  famous 
mural  painter  of  all  Spain.  It  is 
imagination  that  lias  adapted  d 
oration  and  furniture  of  the  en- 
chanting IStli  Century  in  Fra 
to  the  life  Of  comfort  and  gayetj 
of  Modern  America.  It  is  imagina- 
tion thai  takes  a  ball  room  four 
Stories  high  and  so  decorates  it 
that  ymi  find  an  air  of  hospitality 


and  a  cordial  welcome  in  the  luxurious  and  elegant  expanse. 
Picture  a  hotel  that  can  accommodate  over  three  thousand  guests 
and  yet  retain  an  atmosphere  of  individual  and  homelike  beauty! 
Think  of  the  space  enclosed  in  this  magic  dwelling.  21.000.000  cubic 
feet,  and  then  remember  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  architects,  deco- 
rators and  managers  that  here  "each  guest  shall   feel  at  home!'' 
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In  this  salon  from  the  French 
18th  Century,  the  walls  are  soft 
blue  and  cream,  curtains  peach- 
pink  damask,  carpet  pain  bulle. 
The  Trumeau  is  Louis  XV  in 
rouge  de  Ranee.  Old  white 
bergeres  are  covered  in  old 
blue  brocade.  This  suite  fur- 
nished  by  Jacques   Boilart,   Inc. 


To  approach  this  building  on  a 
brilliant  Fall  morning,  as  I  did 
recently,  the  whole  surface  glow- 
ing under  the  sunlight  and  the 
huge  towers  shooting  like  silver 
domes  into  the  sky,  is  to  give  one 
a  sense  of  architectural  achieve- 
ment that  is  little  short  of  fantas- 
tic. The  vast  shining  structure  not 
only  reaching  up  to  the  sky  but 
covering  an  entire  block  on  Park 
Avenue  from  49th  Street  to  50th 
Street.  And  up  in  those  towers  that 
dominate  newer  Xew  York  are  the 
famous  residential  suites,  decor- 
ated by  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant artists  in  the  world.  So  beau- 
tiful are  these  rooms  in  their  du- 
plication of  18th  Century  French 
furniture,  walls  and  decorative  ac- 
cessories that  it  seems  only  just 
to  mention  the  names  of  the  firms 
which  Mr.  Lucius  Boomer  has 
called  upon  to  bring  this  perfec- 
tion of  living  and  create  a  new  ideal  of  home  environment:  Sir 
Charles  Allom  of  White,  Allom  and  Company,  London  and  New 
York;  L.  Alavoine  and  Company  of  Paris  and  New  York;  Arthur 
S.  Vernay,  Inc.,  New  York;  Barton,  Price  and  Willson,  Inc.,  New 
York;  Jacques  Bodart,  Inc.,  Paris  and  New  York;  Mr.  R.  T.  G. 
Halsey;  Maison  Jansen,  Paris;  Mr.  Francis  Lenygon  of  Lenygon 
and  Morant,  London  and  New  York;  Nordiska  Kompaniet,  of 
Stockholm.  Sweden;  W.  and  J.  Sloane,  New  York;  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Sabin,  New  York;  Nathan  Straus  and  Sons,  New  York;  and  Mr. 
A.  Rutledge  Smith,  Consulting  Decorator  of  the  Hotel  Corporation. 
Never,  in  our  memory,  have  we  known  a  man  who  has  shown  such 
genius  in  the  association  of  architecture  and  decoration  as  Lucius 
Boomer. 

Of  course,  the  ultra-Modernistic  note  is  not  entirely  absent.  And 
everywhere  in   the  great  building  down  the  long  corridors,  in   the 


PHOTO  BY   DE 


many  ball  rooms  and  dining  rooms,  the  Modern  influence  is  felt  in 
absence  of  elaboration  and  that  standardization  which  usually 
dominates  a  public  building,  either  for  living  or  business  purposes. 
One  scarcely  needs  to  say  that  the  provisions  for  heating,  plumbing, 
lighting,  ventilation  and  elevator  service  are  the  final  word  in  luxur- 
ious comfort.  Even  "manufactured  air"  will  be  furnished  by  an 
especial  cooling  and  dehumidifying  apparatus  which  heats  the  air 
in  public  rooms  at  an  even  temperature  and  degree  of  humidity  in 
both  winter  and  summer.  Aladdin's  Lamp  is  a  back  number  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  You  may  not  be  able  to  rub  a  lantern  and  sail 
away  on  a  beautiful  Oriental  Rug,  what  of  it — for  you  will  never 
want  to;  because  where  is  the  place  in  the  world  half  so  satisfying, 
unless,  of  course,  Aladdin  would  be  prepared  to  furnish  a  return 
ticket,  so  that  one  might  again  return  to  this  luxury  and  comfort. 
If  I  had  not  spent  hours  wandering  through  this  modern  fairy- 
land, I  would  agree  that  forty- 
seven  floors  with  twenty-two  hun- 
dred rooms  would  be  hard  to  de- 
velop into  fascinating,  delightful 
environment  for  modern  social 
living.  But  imagination  has 
achieved  this  miracle.  The  archi- 
tects knew  how  to  plan  in  the  first 
place  and  the  decorators  have 
known  how  to  use  the  architects' 
space,  and  the  result  is  new  stand- 
ards of  city  home  life!  When  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  opens  its  doors  to 
an  enthralled  public  October  1, 
1931,  we  will  have  entered  into  the 
new  era  of  Metropolitan  exis- 
tence. 

Already  the  rooms  for  public 
functions  and  private  entertain- 
ments are  being  engaged,  with  the 
famous  Beaux  Arts  Ball  among  the 
most  notable.  And  with  what  ro- 
mantic names,  some  of  these  Ball 
Room  suites  have  been  christened. 
(Coal timed  on  page  90) 


The  walls  in  this  charming  bed- 
room arc  covered  with  English 
paper  with  design  of  green 
cords  and  tassels  against  grey. 
Carpet  is  green:  furniture,  ma- 
hogany. Chinese  Chippendale. 
draperies  green,  rose  and  blue 
chintz.  Bed  covers  are  crimson 
satin.  W.  &  J.  Sloane.  decorators 
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PHOTOGRAPH  BY  DRIX  DURYEA 


Rich  Simplicity  in  New  Modern  Fabrics 

New  Modernistic  Movement  Is  Settling  Into  Its  Stride.  The  Crotesque  Is  Passed. 
The    Latest    Designs  Are    Smart    and     Simple,    Plain    Colors    Much    in   Vogue 

Assembled  by  ELIZABETH    LOUNSBERY 


i 


IN  THIS  penthouse  living  room  a  deep 
'  brown  eork  flooring  serves  as  a 
background  for  a  hand-woven  fire- 
place rug  in  heliotrope,  blue,  salmon 
and  gray.  Heliotrope  again  appears 
in  the  velvet  covered  armchairs  and 
sofa.  On  either  side  of  the  Macassar 
ebony  mantel  and  copper  mirror  are 
amethyst  glass  side  lights  on  peach 
walls.  Schumacher  curtains  are  gold 
and  salmon  damask.  Two  chairs  are 
covered  in  taupe  satin.  Brownell  & 
Lambertson  Galleries,  Inc.,  decorators 


LIORIZONTAL  sniped  rayon  in  red. 
gold  and  brown,  detract  from  the 
ceiling  height  in  this  duplex  apart- 
ment living  room  against  tan  walls 
deepening  into  brown.  Armchairs  in 
brown  flowered  tapestry  combine 
v\  itli  a  sofa  done  in  green,  of  a  similar 
pattern,  and  a  wing  chair  covered  in 
a  Rodier  broken  plaid.  The  decora- 
tive accessories  are  carried  out  in 
height  gay  colorings  and  the  carpet  is 
brown.  Eugene  Schoen,  Inc.,  decorator 
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A  "RAMIE"  yarn  frieze,  in  the  modern  man- 
'^  ner,  with  multi-rust-colored  ground,  re- 
lieved by  a  design  in  a  darker  shade,  inspired 
by    the    Japanese     dwarf    tree.     Orinoka    Mills 

(^/|ODERN  rayon  and  cotton  damask,  denoting 
'  *  Chinese  influence,  in  peach,  turquoise, 
mauve  or  "cafe  au  lait"  with  delicate  blue-green 
and    gold   flower   motifs.   F.   Schumacher   &   Co. 


l^iERCERIZED  cotton  and  rayon 
damask,  50"  wide,  suitable  for 
draperies,  showing  a  silver  horn 
of  plenty  design  on  a  gray-blue 
ground.  Also  obtainable  in  beige 
or  silver.  J.   H.  Thorp  &   Co.,   Inc. 


CONTINUED  ON    PAGE   00 


OATIN  curtain  material  in  three  toned  brown 
"^  and  copper  with  blue  leaping  deer.  Also 
obtainable  in  three  toned  blue  and  purple. 
Same  design  and  colors  in  taffeta.  Cheney  Bros. 

¥~HIS  50"   rough  cotton   damask,  indicative  oi 

*     the    modern    trend    in    furniture    covering. 

comes    in    coral    and    green,    faun,    orange    and 

"tete-de-negre."     From     Stroheim     &     Romann 
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V/IEW  showing  gable  end 
*  of  New  England  home  of 
Mr.  Stanley  F.  Withe.  It  will 
he  seen  that  the  garage  is  in- 
corporated in  the  original 
construction   of  the   first  floor 


\/IEW  of  the  front  of  the 
*  Withe  home  showing  the 
outdoor  terrace  at  one  end  and 
the  arrangement  for  the  serv- 
ing of  tea  on  the  front  terrace 


THIS  is  the  first  floor  plan 
'  of  the  Withe  home,  show- 
ing excellent  construction 
which  keeps  the  service  end 
of  the  house  away  from  the 
living  quarters.  And  the  garage 
is    close    to    the    service    hall 


Small  Stucco  House 

Designed  to  Fit  the 
Peak  of  a  Low  Hillside 

Old  I  in  k  I  .ml  I  oughandWhiti  wash*  d 
'  <"'ii  th<  I  \l,  rioi  Walls.  I  In  Roof  Is 
1,1  <1XN  Slal ■"  <  ii.  PurpU    .mil  » .i.iv 

Raymond   I.  I  .  n  ival,  Archill  .  I 


m 
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4  Empire  Dining  Room  —  hum  j  sketch  l>y  the  Architects,   Schultze  &   We 


e  new 

WALDORF-ASTORIA 

CHOOSES        SCHUMACHER       FABRICS.. 


In  this  magnificent  new  hotel — designed  by  the  best  twentieth 
century  architectural  talent,  furnished  by  decorators  of  note  — 
Schumacher  fabrics  have  been  given  the  place  of  honor  .  .  . 
being  chosen  for  both  draperies  and  upholstery  in  the  most  im- 
portant rooms.  It  is  significant  that  once  again  Schumacher 
r  abrics  have  been  selected  to  complete  one  of  the  most  distin- 
gijched  interiors  of  this  century  .  .  .  Sold  exclusively  through 
decorators,  upholsterers  and  the  decorative  departments  of  de- 
partment stores  .  .  .  Offices  at  60  West  40th  Street,  New 
York.  Other  offices  located  in  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Fran- 
cisco,   Los    Angeles,    Grand    Rapids,    Philadelphia    and    Detroit. 


F.  SCHUMACHER 

^Company 
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"THE  interior  of 
'  the  Willie  home 
i-  early  American. 
All  the  interior  par- 
tition arc  vertical 
pine  hoards.  This 
\  iew  shows  the  in- 
teresting brick  fire- 
place and  furniture 
typical  of  the  archi- 
tecture. The  floors 
are  pine  ;  rugs  Ori- 
ental    and     hooked 


I 


A  DELIGHTFUL 

^"^  bedroom  at  the 
gable  end  of  the 
house  —  the  walls 
papered,  the  floors 
covered  with  hook 
rugs,  and  all  the 
furniture  is  of  ear- 
ly   American    pine 


IN  this  hallway, 
the    floors    are 

shown  oak,  random 
width,  pegged.  The 
rugs  are  the  early 
American  hook  de- 
sign. There  is  an 
old  pine  chest, 
which  serves  as  a 
table,  and  the  doors, 
walls  and  panels 
are     also     of     pine 


4 


• 


***" 


aliened  J 


Hie  facility   of  a   staff  decorator   to   develop   effects  of  superb  grace  and  beauty  is  aptly  revealed  by  a  study  of  this 
distinguished  library.  In  every  detail  it  is  typical  of  the  many  interiors  of  extraordinary  cfiann  to  be  seen  at  these  Galleries. 

Complete  installations  at  any  distance. 


A  GROUP  of  Viennese  leather  workers  have  revived  the  ancient  art  of  Shagreen,  with  the  same 

granular  texture,  lustre,  rich  colors  and  mellowing  beauty  as  prized  in  old  Egypt  and  China. 

These   clever  craftsmen  have    also  created  a  new  Shagreen  by  the   simple  expedient  of 

polishing  down  the  rough  granules  to  mirror  smoothness  ...  a  gleaming  surface 

revealing  a  pattern  of  great  charm.  Many  attractive  articles  covered  in  either 

rough  or  smooth  Shagreen .  .  .  guaranteed  not  to  warp  .  .  .  available  in 

wonderful  colors  at   better  shops  and  stores.  Imported  solely  by 


■wi 
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Wrought-lron  Balustrades 
from  Old  French  Stairways 

Some  of  These  Beautiful  Old 
Balustrades  Hay  Be  Brought 
from  France  forAmerican  Homes 


» 


» 


TOP — Detail  of  a  wrought- 

■   iron     stairway     from     the 

bouse     at     twelve     rue     de 

L'Abbe  Gregore  in  old  Paris 


r^  ENTER  — Wrougbt-iron 
^■^  balustrade  in  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  ancient  stair- 
ways   in   the   Grand   Trianon 


RIGHT  —  Magnificent 
wrought-iron  balustrade 
in  the  Hotel  Mascarini,  83 
rue  Chariot  in  the  old  quarter 
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October  Work  in  the  Garden 

With  a  Talk  about  Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  Crocuses  and 
Tulips,  Spring  Favorites  Which  Should  Be  Planted  Now 

By  C.  A.  STEVENS 


M 


IT  was  hinted  in  last  month's  article  that 
the  gardening  year  really  begins  in  the 
autumn.  That  is  literally  true.  The  work 
of  September  and  October,  and  the  plants 
put  into  the  ground  during  those  two  months 
form  the  preparation  upon  which  the  flower- 
ing of  the  early  spring  garden  depends. 
Bulbs,  perennials,  roses,  deciduous  and 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  planted 
at  this  season,  but  while  most  of  these  sub- 
jects will  do  equally  well  set  out  in  the 
spring,  bulbs,  which  are  the  chief  glory  of 
springtime,  must  be  planted  in 
the  autumn. 
PREPARING  FOB   BULBS 

The  beds  in  which  bulbs  are 
to  be  planted  are  usually  full 
of  annual  dding  plants 

of  some  kind  at  this  season.  If 
there   i>   a    reserve   supply   of 
Chrysanthemums  in  the  gar- 
den, it.  is  not  n  to  wait 
until  frost  befi  idy 
to  plant  bulbs,    i 
hinted  at  lasl  month 
themums  maj  be  transplai 
above  the  bulbs  am 
up  a  display  until 


\  ver)  interesting  l>ii  "I 
planting  ii  Bhown  above,  an  inter- 
esting combination  of  the  eai 
>i>rinj:  Bowers,  the  Tulip,  \<\ 
luu  Prince,  ond  the  Narcis- 
sus, Queen  of  the  North,  making 
a     g;i\     bed     (if     yellow     I  ■  I n- 


sible    moment    of    their    flowering    season. 

But  if  it  is  desirable  to  prolong  the  season 
of  annuals,  bulbs  must  wait  until  frost  has 
rendered  them  unsightly;  although  to  do  so 
is  not  conducive  to  best  results,  particularly 
with  Narcissus. 

Dig  the  ground  deeply,  more  than  a  foot; 
and  if  it  was  well  fertilized  in  the  spring,  it 
will  not  be  essential  to  enrich  it  further  for 
the  bulbs  unless  they  are  to  be  left  in  the 
ground  for  an  indefinite  period,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  Narcissus,  and  some  of  the 


smaller,  or  minor  bulbs,  such  as  Scillas, 
Chionodoxas,  Snowdrops,  etc.  Bone-meal  and 
other  commercial  fertilizers  are  better  to  use 
than  manure,  and  both  are  plentiful  and 
cheap,  a  thing  which  cannot  be  said  of  the 
natural  product.  Better  save  the  manure  for 
roses. 

NARCISSUS 

Except  for  special  uses,  or  specimen  vari- 
eties, it  is  not  usual  or  desirable  to  plant 
Narcissus  in  big  beds  with  special  prepara- 
tion. Common  varieties  may  be  dibbled  into 
little  pockets  with  a  pinch  of 
bone-meal  beneath  them,  along 
paths  or  in  groups  beneath 
deciduous  trees.  Except  the 
tight,  white-faced  poeticus 
varieties,  Narcissus  are  not 
good  subjects  for  formal  ef- 
fects; and  are  much  more 
beautiful  when  used  in  a 
naturalistic  manner.  A  lovely 
spring  picture  may  be  pro- 
duced by  filling  a  basket  with 
bulbs  of  one  variety  (never 
mix  Narcissus,  or  be  led  into 
buying  so-called  naturalizing 
mixtures)  and  carry  it  along  a 

Left — One  of  the  Crocus  species, 
Crocus  Toinasinianus,  blooming 
on  February  22nd  in  a  protected 
spot.  Any  variety  of  the  Crocus 
family  is  always  welcome  as  they 
are  almost  the  first  cultivated 
spring  flowers  to  appear  in  spring 
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What  fascinating  things  Miss  de  Wolfe  does  with  furniture! 
No  wonder  it's  a  distinction  to  have  one's  town  or  country  home 
"done"  by  her.  No  wonder  you  yourself  want  to  have  an  Elsie 
de  Wolfe  living  room.  Certainly  you  will  want  to  see  the  new 
pieces  she  has  designed  and  styled  for  Karpen. 

You'll  lose  your  heart  to  this  furniture  to  which  Elsie  de  Wolfe's 
genius  has  given  so  much  charm  and  to  which  Karpen  has  added 
such  deep,  lasting  comfort.  There  are  dozens  of  highly  individ- 


•  (^rcLTtsiTLCLrLskLp 

Jtilsie  de  I V  one,  the  intern ation ally  lamous 
interior  decorator,  lias  designed  ana  styled  a 
variety  or  groups  and  separate  pieces  lor  K.arpcn 


The  French  Room.  Not 

only  the  furniture,  but  the 

entire  room    was  designed  by 

Miss  de  Wolfe 


I  BY  CECIL  BEATON,  ENGLAND 


This  Knole  sofa,  from  The  English  Room, 
is  of  striped  damask,  with  adjustable  arms 


The  English  Room,  by  Elsie  de  Wolfe 
Mia  de  Wolfe  is  partial  to  a  soft,  delicate  background  and  to  designs  of  simple  elegance 


ual  designs  and  fabrics  to  choose  from.  Karpen  economy  pro- 
duction brings  them  to  you  at  prices  that  are  most  unusual  for 
furniture  of  this  character.  Ask  your  dealer  or  interior  decorator 
to  show  you  these  lovely  pieces  or  write  for  the  name  of  the 
nearest  dealer  from  whom  you  can  purchase.  Also  displayed  at 
Karpen's  showrooms,  Chicago,  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

-!-  WRITE    FOR    FREE    ILLUSTRATED   BOOKLETS   -;- 

S.  Karpen  &  Bros.,  801  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
37th  and  Broadway,  New  York  City;  or  P.  O.  Box  604,  Huntington  Park,  Calif. 
Please  send  me  the  following  checked  booklets:  Elsie  de  Wolfe  furniture  □ 
"Healthful  Sleep,"  illustrating  Karpen  mattresses  □    "Rooms  of  Color,"  showing 
Karpen  ensembles  □ 

Name City 

Address State 


* 


KARPEN 

JEvcry  home  should  nave 


F    U    K    N    I   T    U    fc   E 

J^arpe/i  Guaranteed  furniture 
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A  charming  early  spring  combination,  Tulips, 
the  Allegheny  Bleedingheart,  Dicentra  formosa, 
.iikI  ili<-  Rock  Lilj  (Trillium  Grandiflorum). 
Bulbs  <>f  ;ill  »f  these  maj  be  planted  in  October 


garden  path  or  through  a  grassy,  sunny 
orchard,  spilling  the  bulbs  in  patches  and 
driblets  along  the  way,  planting  them  where 
they  fall. 

Special  varieties,  and  rare  sorts  wanted  for 
exhibition  or  collector's  sport  should  be 
planted  in  small  clumps  or  short  rows,  and 
cared  for  the  same  as  Tulips. 

TUK   MINOR  BULBS 

Not  nearly  enough  use  is  made  in  this 
country  of  the  miscellaneous  small  bulbs. 
They  ought  to  be  planted  by  the  hundreds 
and  the  thousands.  It  is  silly  to  buy  a  dozen 
Crocuses  or  twenty-five  Scillas.  The  effect  of 
them  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  quantity 
in  bloom.  They  are  cheap.  Buy  them  by  the 
peck  and  scatter  them  everywhere  in  large 
quantities.  Scilla  siberica  is  the  best  of  the 
Squills.  In  the  ordinary  form  it  is  blue  as 
indigo,  and  looks  well  beneath  the  golden 
sprays  of  Forsythias;  but  there  is  a  white 
form,  5.  siberica  alba,  which  is  especially 
dainty  when  lightly  mixed  with  a  mass  of 
the  blue  variety. 

Chionodoxas  are  much  like  Scillas  but  tend 
to  be  more  lavender  than  blue;  and  the 
flowers  stand  erect  instead  of  nodding.  They 
are  slightly  more  expensive  and  cannot  be 
used  so  liberally  but  they  do  add  a  note  of 
interest  to  step  corners,  and  are  more  than 
acceptable  in  rock  gardens. 

Muscari,  or  Grape  Hyacinths,  are  so-so. 
Those  who  like  them  are  usually  slightly 
crazy  about  them;  but  a  good  many  of  us 
think  they  are  pretty  weedy  and  not  worth 
much.  But  they  are  curious,  and  somewhat 
quaint,  and  have  a  definite  place  in  a  grassy 
plot  near  damp  ground. 

All  Crocuses  are  lovely.  Use  all  the  species, 
if  you  can  get  them,  in  the  rock  garden;  but 
keep  the  big,  fat,  hybrid  kinds  away  from 
the  lean  fare  of  stones,  and  give  them  broad 
patches  of  a  lawn  which  will  not  have  to  be 
mown  the  first  thing  in  the  spring.  The  chief 
cause  of  failure  with  naturalized  Crocuses, 
and  in  fact  with  all  other  naturalized  bulbs, 
is  that  we  become  impatient  of  their  long 
leaves  which  appear  after  the  flowers  have 


faded,  and  cut  them  off.  That  is  a  tragic 
mistake.  No  plant  can  nourish  for  long  with- 
out leaves;  and  Crocuses  pay  us  in  advance 
so  liberally  for  their  board  and  lodging  that 
we  ought  to  tolerate  their  foliage  for  the 
few  weeks  it  takes  to  mature  it.  We  do  not 
loudly  complain  of  the  hundreds  of  peren- 
nials and  annuals  whose  foliage  we  endure 
for  months  for  their  few  weeks  of  bloom, 
and  we  should  not  find  it  hard  to  put  up 
with  the  grassy  leaves  of  the  spring  bulbs. 
If  we  destroy  that  foliage,  we  actually  de- 
stroy the  bulbs  by  starving  them  to  death. 
That  goes  for  all  spring  blooming  bulbs,  in- 
cluding Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Scillas, 
Crocuses,  and  so  on  and  on. 

An  important  group  of  American  bulbous 
plants  are  now  emerging  from  three  cen- 
turies of  neglect  in  favor  of  foreign  bulbs. 
It  is  the  Erythronium  family,  a  group  of 
California  Dog  Tooth  Violets,  of  which  the 
eastern  white  and  yellow  kinds  are  repre- 
sentatives. The  California  species  are  hardy 


in  the  east,  they  are  more  variously  colored 
than  the  eastern  natives,  and  much  more 
amenable  to  garden  culture.  Plant  them 
deeply  in  shady,  leafy  soil  as  quickly  as 
they  can  be  got,  selecting  a  spot  which  is 
likely  to  be  moist  in  the  spring,  and  to  dry 
out  in  midsummer.  A  few  inches  of  loose 
leaves  will  suffice  for  protection  the  first 
winter.  It  will  pay  to  search  the  catalogues 
well,  not  many  offer  them;  but  they  can  be 
had  from  California  dealers,  and  collectors 
of  native  plants.  No  exotic  bulbs  surpass 
them  in  grace  of  habit  and  charm  of  form 
and  color.  They  deserve  the  widespread 
popularity  which  they  are  bound  to  gain. 

There  are  dozens  of  other  minor  bulbs 
which  can  be  used  to  enliven  corners  of  the 
garden;  but  the  treatment  is  the  same  for  all. 
Plant  them  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained, 
and  leave  them  alone  forever,  or  at  least 
until  their  increase  is  so  great  that  they  be- 
gin to  crowd  each  other  out. 
TULIPS 

Tulips  are  the  most  useful  of  all  bulbous 
plants,  and  perhaps  next  to  Lilies,  the  most 
admired.  Practically  all  the  planting  stock 
is  grown  in  Holland.  This  year  they  are  ex- 
ceptionally cheap,  so  that  everybody  can 
afford  to  have  lots  of  them,  in  spite  of  the 
indefensible  boost  in  the  tariff  by  which  we 
are  compelled  to  pay  three  times  as  much 
to  bring  them  into  the  country  as  we  did  last 
year.  It  appears  that  the  politicians  are 
about  to  repeat  with  Tulips  the  terrific  in- 
jury upon  American  gardens  which  was  per- 
petuated by  the  Narcissus  embargo;  in  order 
to  benefit  a  few  farmers  who  believe  that 
Tulips  can  be  grown  for  the  market  in  this 
country.  That  may  be  so,  but  we  do  not  see 
why  they  should  be,  and  have  little  hope  in 
the  light  of  the  Narcissus  experience  to  be- 
lieve that  nothing  hut  hamstringing  and 
irritation  to  American  gardeners  will  result. 
It  is  hoped  that  some  beneficent  wisdom  will 
prevent  that  error,  but  there  is  every  prospect 
that  sooner  or  later  foreign  Tulips  will  be 
barred  from  the  country  on  some  prettf* 
or   other   to   satisfy    some   political    motive. 


An  early  garden  of  spring  flowers  with  Elwes' 
Snowdrop  (Galanthus  elwesi)  and  Crocus  Tom- 
asinianus,  in  liloom  together  against  a  back- 
ground   of    grey    stones    and    hright    green    leaves 
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OPEN      UP      THE      SHACK      AND      GET      IN      SOME      GRUB  — 


WE'RE  COMING  DOWN  TOMORROW! 


// 


Telephones   throughout  the    house  make   the  business    of  living    much   simpler 


The  library  telephone  lets  you  naive  calls  or  make  them  at  you 
will — without  abandoning  your  book  or  correspondence. 


With  a  Bell  intercommunicating  telephone  in  the  kitchen,  you        When  the  ducks  start  south  and  trigger  fingers  itch  .  .  .  gather  your  gang  .  .  .  order  supplies  and  ammunition  .  .  .  arrange  all 
never  endanger  the  roast  by  calling  cook  away  from  an  active  oven!       the  details  .  .  .  over  the  gunroom  telephone.  It' s  the  easiest,  quickest  way.  Put  handy  telephones  in  other  parts  of  the  house  too. 


There  is  a  deep  down  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  do 
things  the  moment  they  come  to  mind  .  .  .  whether 
it's  rounding  up  a  congenial  crowd  for  a  hunting  trip, 
or  making  a  business  appointment,  or  just  ordering 
supplies  from  the  grocer! 

4k  You  can  do  things  easily  and  quickly,  as  they  occur 
to  you  ...  if  your  household  has  enough  telephones 
.  .  .  conveniently  located  in  all  the  important  rooms. 


are  carried  on  without  conflict  and  with  full  privacy. 
There  is  no  running  upstairs  and  down,  or  from  room 
to  room.  Steps  and  minutes  are  saved.  Servants  are 
more  content. 

Modern  telephone  convenience  costs  surprisingly 
little.  There  are  many  types  of  equipment  designed  for 
houses  and  apartments.  Let  the  local  telephone  com- 
pany help  you  plan  the  telephone  arrangements  best 


Life  moves  more  smoothly  in  such  homes.  The        x^5^       suited  to  your  individual  requirements.  They'll  do 

if  Ok  \ 

individual  interests  and  activities  of  all  the  family      5^M/      it  gladly.  Just  call  the  Business  Office. 
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Building  for  Enduring  Beauty 

Much  of  the  Attractiveness  of  an   Interior  De- 
pends Upon  the  Right  Choice  of  Wall  Finishes 
By  JOHN   TAYLOR   BOYD,   Jr. 


A  LMOST  limitless  is  the  range  of  variety  and  beauty  in  the  ma- 

/^  terials  that  are  used  for  the  interior  finish  of  a  home.  Kinds, 
'  ™  colors,  textures,  scale,  practicality — yes,  and  in  these  days  let 
us  not  forget  prices — everyone's  fancy  can  be  suited  in  materials  that 
will  bring  out  the  merits  of  any  type  of  design. 

Interior  finish  materials  may  be  roughly  classified  in  several  ways. 
The  most  obvious  one  is  the  division  into  materials  for  floors,  walls, 
ceilings  and  for  special  uses,  such  as  metal  work,  details.  Then  the 
different  parts  of  the  house  have  a  governing  influence  on  the  choice 
of  materials — whether  in  the  living  portion  or  in  the  service  portion. 
In  the  living  portion  there  is  apt  to  be  a  rough  separation  between  the 
richer,  often  more  expensive  materials  that  are  used  for  the  ground 
floor  rooms  and  spaces  where  the  design  is  apt  to  be  more  elaborate, 
and  the  simpler  materials  used  on  the  bedroom  floors.  Finally,  one 
must  not  forget  those  materials  of  special  uses,  such  as  are  employed 
chiefly  in  bathrooms,  kitchens  and  pantries,  stair  halls,  sunrooms 
and  so  on. 

The  grade  of  the  material  used  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance. 
The  principle  involved  is  that  a  grade  should  be  selected  for 
each  specific  case  that  will  give  suitable  ap- 
pearance and  durability  for  the  purpose  used. 
Generally  speaking,  it  would  not  be  sound 
practice  to  employ  one  grade — the  highest,  or 
the  next  highest,  as  the  case  may  be — arbitrarily 

for  all  the  materials  used  throughout  the  house. 
For  example,  a  grade  of  wood  that  is  suitable 

for  simple  moulded  trim  or  for  paneling,  might 

not  have  a  fine  enough  or  uniform  enough  urain 

to  stand  elaborate  carving.  Conversely,  a  grade 

of  wood  or  marble  thai  is  suitable  for  carved 

ornament  or  sculpture  would  be  too  expensive 

to  use  tor  plane  surfaces  or  for  simple  moulded 

or  turned  forms. 

Pro  l]    skill    ai  ire 

nec< 

in  design,   no 


\bove     Plustei  on  walla  and  ceiling  offei  -  mi  • 
faces  of  unending  vai  linted 

or,   .1-    here,    p  |  >i,    scenic    wallp 

Plaster  combines  well  with  otl  i 
in  this  marble  mantelpic    . 
tiled   linoleum.   Elsie   Sloan    I  i 

Plaster  i-  the  foundation  ol 

decorative  effects  of  the  litih  (  entui  j   ; 

in  Prance  and  England,  n-  i-  ihi-  draw  ii 

"l    Georgian    Influence,   with    marbl 

«;ill  panels  of  wood  mouldings  and  decora 
plaster    cornice.    Furniture    i-    from    Jacqui 
Bodart,    Inc.    Schultse    &    Weaver,    architects 


their  merits  to  the  full,  but  mechanically  as  well.  Skilled  work- 
manship is  also  required,  as  well  as  the  capable  supervision  of 
the  mechanics  and  the  inspection  of  materials  in  process  of  fab- 
rication, both  in  the  shop  and  on  the  job. 

In  designing  with  surface  materials,  one  must  first  make  sure 
of  the  soundness  of  the  underlying  structure  to  which  they  are 
attached.  Foundations,  walls,  floors  and  roofs  must  be  solid 
enough  to  prevent  cracking  or  other  damage  to  the  surfacings  by 
reason  of  settlement  or  because  of  undue  shrinkage  or  warping  of 
the  structural  members.  Often  it  is  not  sufficient  to  make  con- 
struction strong  enough — it  must  also  be  inflexible  enough  to  be 
proof  against  flexing  of  the  surface  material  by  reason  of  shrink- 
age of  the  material  or  of  vibration.  For  example,  floor  construc- 
tion is  usually  made  stronger  than  is  necessary  to  carry  the  ex- 
pected loads  of  furniture  and  people.  That  is  done  so  that  the 
floor  will  not  bend  or  vibrate  and  thus  damage  the  flooring  and 
crack  the  ceiling,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disagreeable  effect  on  peo- 
ple that  a  slight  bending  in  a  floor  produces. 

Shrinkage  is  always  a  problem  to  the  designer,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  woodwork.  All  materials,  whether  surface  or  struc- 
tural, expand  or  contract  with  changes  in  temperature  and  in 
moisture  content,  and  the  degree  of  expansion  and  contraction 
varies  with  the  material.  All  this  movement  must  be  allowed  for 
in  the  design,  so  as  to  prevent  materials  from  being  torn  apart 
or  from  pulling  away  from  others  with  disastrous  effects. 
In  choosing  materials  for  a  certain  room  or  space,  one  will  do  well 
to  determine  which  is  the  dominating  material  in  the  design.  The 
choice  of  the  dominating  material  in  large  part  influences  and  makes 
easier  the  choice  of  the  less  important  ones.  The  wall  material  is  apt 
to  be  the  dominant  since  it  usually  furnishes  the  background  for  the 
furniture,  decorations,  and  for  the  people.  Another  reason  is  that  the 
general  effect  of  the  design  of  the  room  depends  to  a  large  degree 
upon  whether  the  wall  background  is  dark  or  light  or  what  color  it 
is.  On  the  character  and  color  of  walls  in  turn  depend  largely  the 
color  and  character  of  floor  and  ceiling.  If  the  wall  is  made  prom- 
inent with  wall  paper,  murals  or  paneling,  the  ceiling  is  likely  to  be 
kept  simpler  in  greater  or  less  degree;  and  in  the  more  pretentious 
effects  a  rich  dark  paneled  or  decorated  ceiling  is  apt  to  rest  above 
simple  light  walls. 

Coming  to  the  various  materials,  particularly  those  in  frequent 
use,  plaster  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  finishes  for  walls  and 
ceiling.  Plaster  has  an  excellent  range  of  finishes  and  effects — from 
the  smoothest  to  the  coarsest  texture.  It  can  be  painted  almost  any 
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C  H  A  R  A  K 


Early   American   I  urniture  by   Charak  seems  to  introduce  into  its  surroundings  an 

ATMOSPHERE    THAT     IS     DELIGHTFULLY    HOMELIKE,     FRIENDLY. 


This  roomy  book  shelf  is  true  in  craftsmanship, 
and  unsurpassed  in  quality  of  materials  employed 
in  its  construction. 


CHICAGO 

KIMBALL,  REYNOLDS  &  WILL  CO. 
62^  So.  Wabash  Ave. 


THE  steadily  growing  popularity 

of  Early  American  Furniture  is  due  in  part  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  furniture  itself,  and 
in  part  to  its  adaptability  to  almost  any  style  of 
home.  Charak  reproductions  are  absolutely 
true  to  type,  are  of  the  finest  quality  of  ma- 
terials and  workmanship,  and  yet  moderate  in 

cost.  If  your  dealer  or  decorator  cannot  show  To u-vcrs of fine  colonial 

,  Furniture,  ive  -would 

you   Charak    Furniture  we   suggest    that  you  suggest your  sending  for 

J                                                                                                                                                   T                           ■  t'"S    lUtU    Prim'r-    U 

call   at   any   of  our   showrooms    or,  if  that   is  contains  a  brief  story  of 

Charak  Reproductions  in 

not  convenient,  send  for  a   copy  of  our  inter-  the  American  Home  of  to- 

4<mi           /"m                     t-v    •  day,  and  ive  will  gladly 

esting    little    book —    The   Charak    Primer",  maiiinoyouuponrequest. 


CHARAK   FURNITURE   COMPANY,  Inc. 

Faithful  Reproductions  of  Colonial 
and  Georgian  Furniture 

Purchases  made  through  your  decorator  or  dealer 

FACTORY  AT  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

SHOWROOMS 
NEW  YORK,  One  Park  Ave. 


BOSTON 

qo  Clarendon  St. 


(Afcer  Jan.  1st,  444  Madison  Ave.) 

PHILADELPHIA 

2209  Chestnut  St. 


LOS  ANGELES 

R.  G.  BINGHAM 
7216   Beverly  Blvd. 
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color,  and  its  color  may  be  enriched  by  one  of  those  effects  of  strip- 
pling,  blending  or  glazing  that  have  in  recent  years  given  interesting 
and  artistic  results.  Or,  the  plaster  may  have  a  fine  "integral"  color, 
obtained  through  putting  a  colored  sand  or  a  color  compound  in  the 
mixture  where  portland  cement  plaster  is  used.  Plaster  may  be  cov- 
ered with  wall  papers,  with  fabrics,  or  other  coverings,  and  it  may  be 
decorated  with  mural  paintings.  Nor  is  plaster  merely  a  material  for 
plane  surfaces.  It  has  remarkable  possibilities  in  architectural 
moulded,  paneled  and  ornamented  form  of  all  kinds  and  styles  that 
are  employed  for  decorating  walls  and  ceilings.  In  fact,  the  art  of  the 
plasterer  has  always  been  noted  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  of  the 
handicraft  arts,  from  the  days  of  ancient  Greece,  Persia  or  renaissance 
and  mediaeval  Italy,  France  and  England.  Even  the  greatest  sculptors 
have  delighted  to  work  in  plaster  ornament  or  decorations,  and  the 
technique  of  "tempora"  painting  was  invented  specially  for  painting 
murals  on  plaster  surfaces.  Another  merit  of  plaster  is  that  it  har- 
monizes well  with  other  materials  and  decorations,  whether  or  not 
these  are  architectural  in  character. 

One  could  never  come  to  the  end  in  an  attempt  to  describe  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  design  that  is  possible  with  wood — wood  cut 
from  many  different  species  of  trees,  indeed  from  the  various  parts 
of  the  same  tree — whether  end  grain,  heartwood,  or  wood  that  is  quar- 
ter-sawed. Wood  may  be  painted,  stained  and  varnished,  waxed,  or 
treated  so  as  to  give  it  a  "natural"  finish.  Often,  in  making  wood  look 
natural  man  artificially  anticipates  the  effect  of  the  process  of  weath- 
ering for  which  nature  requires  a  long  period  of  years. 

The  woods  whose  grain  is  thought  to  be  not  especially  dis- 
tinctive are  apt  to  be  painted.  However, 
some  woods,  like  the  southern  pines,  are 
sometimes  mistakingly  painted  because  peo- 
ple do  not  always  appreciate  their  distinctive 
graining.  Those  are  the  softwoods,  largely  of 
the  pine  variety,  but  especially  that  invaluable 
group  of  woods  known  as  "whitewood."  White- 
wood  is  of  even,  fine  grain,  is  easily  worked  and 
it  can  be  employed  for  paneling  and  other  archi- 
tei  tural  form  at  less  cost  than  most  hardwoods. 
White  pine  is  similarly  used. 

There  are  the  other  pines  in  commercial  use, 
especially  the  southern  pines,  also  the  firs; 
which  are  not  only  painted  but  which  also 
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In  this  charming  little  bedroom  in  the  Louis 
XVI  manner,  painted  plaster  is  used  on  walls 
and  ceiling.  The  trim  is  wood,  the  cornice  is 
run  in  plaster.  The  mantel  and  hearth  are 
marble,  the  floor  of  oak  strips.  An  instance  of 
a  perfect  combination  of  several  materials  to 
harmonize  with  furniture  and  hangings. 
Holden-McLaughlin     &     Associates,    architects 


are  the  oaks,  walnuts,  mahogany,  birch,  chest- 
nut, pearwood,  maple,  gumwood,  to  name  only 
the  best  known  woods.  They  are  all  of  honored 
tradition  and  venerable  use.  In  recent  years  the 
popular  interest  in  rustic  or  peasant  or  farm- 
house interiors  has  revived  the  use  of  that  fine 
group  of  hardwoods  which  take  on  a  soft  light 
finish — the  maple,  apple,  cherry,  pear.  Modern- 
ist designers  have  likewise  turned  to  these  woods 
with  alacrity,  for  one  of  the  really  sound  prac- 
tices of  the  new  school  is  its  flair  for  employing 
light  colored. woods  decoratively,  bringing  out 
the  beauty  of  their  graining  in  flat  surfaces  with 
light  varnishes  or  with  transparent  lacquers. 
Veneering  has  likewise  taken  on  renewed  life 
in  recent  years,  due  both  to  the  modernist  ten- 
dency noted  above  and  to  the  improvement  in 
the  mechanical  process  of  splitting  veneers. 
Veneer  can  now  be  made  in  unbelievably  thin 
sheets,  with  the  result  that  a  single  plank,  of  a 
valuable  wood  like  walnut,  or  of  one  of  those  many  beautiful  and 
rare  tropical  woods,  will  yield  a  much  greater  surface  of  veneer  than 
formerly,  thus  reducing  the  cost.  This  new  economical  veneering  has 
brought  into  interior  decoration  a  new  influx  of  rare  and  exquisitely 
grained  woods  from  all  over  the  world. 

As  a  result  of  these  new  developments  in  wood  manufacture,  the 
designer  has  at  his  disposal  a  far  more  extensive  range  of  wood 
materials  and  processes  than  ever  was  known  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  He  knows  that  he  can  apply  the  forms  of  any  period, 
ancient  or  modern,  to  wood  technique  and  that  wood  has  as  great 
possibilities  of  variety  and  beauty  of  form  as  almost  any  other  ma- 
terial. The  designer  of  today  is  interesting  himself  in  designing  com- 
binations of  different  woods  in  the  same  room  and,  in  so  doing,  he  is 
reviving  the  old  practice  of  inlaying  wood,  using  for  his  inlays  other 
woods  and  sometimes  metals. 

Marble  is  another  wonderful  material,  whose  value,  unfortunately, 
is  not  always  appreciated.  No  material  is  more  appropriate  in  a 
home,  even  if  it  is  only  sparingly  used.  This  is  on  account  of  its  un- 
rivalled richness,  range  of  color  and  its  beautiful  veining.  Any  in- 
terior, even  the  simplest,  may  well  have  certain  accents  of  color,  and 
marble  provides  these  admirably.  There  are  several  hundred  mar- 
bles in  commercial  use,  obtained  from  all  over  the  world,  but  of 
course,  the  average  dealer  rarely  carries  more  than  a  score  or  two  in 
stock.  This  variety,  however,  is  usually  ample  to  provide  an  ex- 
tremely wide  range  of  selection. 

Most  of  the  finest  veined  marbles  are  quarried  abroad,  chiefly  in 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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FRIGIDAIRE  ANNOUNCES... 


The  finest  Frigidaire  ever  built  is  now  an  even 
greater  value!  Price  reductions  have  been 
made  on  every  model  .  .  .  with  worthwhile 
savings.  Commercial  Frigidaire  equipment 
has  also  been  materially  reduced  in  price. 
Special  demonstrations  are  being  held  at 
Frigidaire  showrooms  everywhere.  Why  not 
go  to  the  one  nearest  you  today?  See  the 
beautiful    cabinets   of   lifetime    porcelain 


inside  and  out.  See  the  Cold  Control,  the 
Hydrator,  the  Quickube  Ice  Tray  and  other 
convenient  Frigidaire  features.  Learn  the 
new  low  prices  .  .  .  the  small  down  payment 
needed  .  .  .  and  the  liberal  terms  being 
offered!  Frigidaire  Corporation,  Subsidiary  of 
General  Motors  Corporation,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE  W— ^3^ 


ACHAKMING  KOOM 
THAT  SAYS  "COME  IN" 

The  richly  beautiful  textures,  colorings  and 
patterns  of  Wall-Tex  add  warmth  and  welcome 


No.  3319 — A  scenic  design  of  quaint  beauty. 
For  dining  room,  entrance  hall,  living  room. 
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No.  3336     Has  a  modernized  Jacobean  feel- 
ing.   Excellent  with  English  oak  furniture. 


No.  804  Satinaqut — A  riill 
tt  rn  u  ith  :  ■ 


jINING  rooms  often  have  a  way  of  looking 
-1— ^  too  formal.  Yet  it  is  so  easy  to  have  one 
that  fairly  radiates  hospitality  —  a  dining  room 
with  friendly  walls  in  gay  colorings  and  lively 
patterns  that  temper  the  formality  of  a  properly 
set  table.  A  dining  room  that  stimulates  con- 
versation as  well  as  appetites. 

Beautiful  backgrounds  of  Wall-Tex  give  dining 
rooms  inviting  charm. 

Wall-Tex,  you  know,  is  a  fabric  wall  covering  with 
pleasing  textures  and  soft  surface  finishes  that  add 
richness  to  its  attractive  patterns  and  colorings. 

Charming  new  designs  are  yours  to 
choose  from  —  a  wide  variety  of  in- 
teresting patterns,  in  both  modern 
and  conventional  treatments,  for 
every  room  in  the  home.  Styled 
under  the  supervision  of  Virginia 
1  lamill,  national  authority  on  interior 
decoration. 


WH/ 


Here  are  wall  coverings  in  variety, 
richness  and   beauty   that  give  your     petal 
imagination  full  play  and  reveal  new 


possibilities  for  room  decoration.  Then,  too, 
there's  the  practical  side  that  must  not  be  over- 
looked —  the  enduring  beaury  of  Wall-Tex. 
Does  it  soil  easily  ?  Are  spots  and  finger  marks 
hard  to  remove  ?  Quite  to  the  contrary,  for 
this  fabric  wall  covering  can  be  wiped  clean 
with  a  damp  cloth — or  even  washed  with  mild 
soap  and  water  without  the  slightest  harm. 

Wall-Tex  conceals  cracks  in  the  plaster  and 
reinforces  plaster  walls.  The  colors  do  not 
fade — Wall-Tex  beauty  is  lasting.  As  in  all 
fine  things,   the   quality  of  this    fabric    wall 

covering  assures  you  long  service 

and  true  economy. 

Ask  your  decorator  or  dealer  to 
show  you  the  newest  Wall-Tex  pat- 
terns; and  write  us  for  interesting 
folders,  "The  Modern  Trend  in  Wall 
Coverings,"  and  "The  Important 
Points  of  Interior  Decoration." 


MAKES  A  ROSE 
BEAUTIFUL? 

Nature  gave  it  a  texture 

enta  the  beauty  of 

us  coloring. . .  The  texture 

of  Wall-Tex  likewise  gives 

it  added  beauty  and 

individuality. 


Columbus  Coated  Fabrics  Corporation 
Dept.  S-10.  Columbus,  Ohio 

Makers  of  coated  fabrics  for  31  years 


0 


WALL-TEX 

FABRIC   WALL  COVERINGS   OF   ENDURING    BEAUTY 


OCTOBER.  1»31 
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ljou  need  is 


J  is  SOME  COZY  CORNER.... 


The  price — 
$6500  and  upward 


"An  interesting  bro- 
chure, with  photo- 
graphs of  installa- 
tions, may  be  ob- 
tained from  any 
Wurlitzer  store. 

©1931  WIRLITZER 


That  is  space  a-pienty  for  the  compact  console  of  the  Wurlitzer  Resi- 
dence Pipe  Organ.  It  fits  where  a  grand  piano  fits.  An  alcove  is  large 
enough,  or  an  entrance  hallway — any  charming,  cheerful  place.  Your 
home  has  such  a  spot. 

The  Wurlitzer  Residence  Pipe  Organ  makes  pleasant  home-hours. 
No  other  music  equals  the  varied  loveliness  of  the  music  this  organ 
creates.  It  gives  the  simplest  songs  and  the  grandest  symphonies 
thrilling,  full  expression.  It  dashingly  interprets  the  sparkling  rhythms 
of  current  dance  melodies. 

Actual  inspection  alone  can  show  you  all  the  wonders  of  the  Wurlitzer 
Residence  Pipe  Organ.  Come  to  the  studio  nearest  you.  Play  the 
organ  yourself — note  its  instant  response  to  your  mood.  Select  a 
music-roll  and  listen  to  the  perfect  re-creation,  which  makes  the  great 
artist  playing  seem  actually  there  at  the  console.  Studios  in  New  York, 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,    Los    Angeles,    and    Pittsburgh. 


WuRuIZER 


Residence    Pipe   Oiqon 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Picturesque  Stairways 


Drawings  liy  Willard  II.  Bond 


OCTOBER,  1931 


Extensive  New  Showroom 
at  385  Madison  Avenue 
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•  NEW  YORK 

•  BOSTON 

•  CHICAGO 


385  MADISON  AVENUE 

495  ALBANY  STREET 

610  S.  MICHIGAN  BLVD. 


•  DETROIT      MICHIGAN  THEATER  BLDG 

•  MILWAUKEE      2124  PROSPECT  AVENUE 

•  GRAND  RAPIDS      23  SUMMER  AVENUE 

ROBERT  W.  IRWIN  CO. 
COOPER-WILLIAMS,  INC. 

Affiliated 


[""HE  new  and  consolidated  showrooms  of 
the  Robert  W.  Irwin  Company  of  Grand 
Rapids  and  Cooper-Williams,  Inc.,  of  Boston, 
are  now  open.  On  exhibition  for  the  first  time 
are  the  custom-made  products  of  these  com- 
bined organizations. 

The  present  display  is  approximately  three 
times  larger  than  the  space  previously  occu- 
pied by  Cooper-Williams  and  provides  a 
suitable  setting  for  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  distinguished  showings  of  fine  furniture 
in  America  —  authentic  hand-made  reproduc- 
tions, splendid  period  interpretations  and 
original  creations  which  incorporate  the 
highest  degree  of  skill  and  experience  in 
designing  and  craftsmanship. 

Always  identified  with  the  utmost  in  furniture 
of  high  quality,  an  outstanding  benefit  of  the 
recent  affiliation  has  been  the  collaboration 
between  the  creative  staffs  of  the  two  organi- 
zations, and  their  combined  efforts  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  associated  with  the  furnishing 
of  fine  homes. 

Large  showrooms  of  similar  character  are 
maintained  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Mil- 
waukee, and  Grand  Rapids.  • 
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Salt-Cellars  and  Superstitions 

{Continued  from  page  25) 


<)\;il  pierced  Bait-cellar  with  blue  glass  liner  showing  classic  influence  of  the 

Adam  designs.  Another  type  fashionable  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  Courtes) 

The  Goldsmiths  &  Silversmiths  Co.,  London 


phrase  "loyal  to  the  salt''  indicating 
that  it  is  extremely  bad  taste  to  re- 
peat or  discuss  any  private  conversa- 
tion which  a  guest  may  have  heard 
in  a  friend's  house. 

In  early  times,  the  great  standing 
salts  were  known  as  The  Salt,  and 
while  we  speak  of  those  familiar  on 
our  dining  tables  today  as  "salt-cel- 
lars," actually  this  term  is  redundant. 
It  is  often  supposed  that  the  name 
was  derived  from  the  custom  of  stor- 
ing salt  in  the  cellar,  but  it  really 
came  from  the  Latin  salarious  or  the 
French  saliere  (both  meaning  salt- 
holder  )  and  for  some  reason  the 
word  "salt"  was  added. 

Among  the  various  explanations 
regarding  the  purpose  of  the  salt, 
one  is  that  it  was  placed  so  as  to  de- 
note the  dividing  line  between  the 
high-born  and  low-born  at  table,  but 
this  is  quite  erroneous.  And  to  the 
better  illustrate  the  ancient  tradition 
and  how  it  has  remained  with  others 
to  the  present  time,  it  might  be  well 
to  describe  a  table  when  a  mediaeval 
lordling  gave  a  party,  or,  as  it  would 
then  be  described,  "sate  at  meat." 
Xor  was  it  until  the  days  of  Charles 
the  Merrie  King  that  the  importance 
of  the  great  salt  disappeared,  after 
which  time  it  was  later  replaced  by  a 
massive  epergne  or  center-piece  on 
the  table,  which  custom  still  survives. 

Before  the  days  of  the  dining  room 
as  we  know  it.  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  lord  of  the  house  and  his  guests 
to  dine  in  the  great  hall  with  his 
knights,  gentlemen,  pages  and  more 
lowly  retainers.  Consequently,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  some  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  noble  from  the  ple- 
beian and  this  was  accomplished  by 
several  means,  all  of  which,  in  some 
form  or  another,  we  observe  in  this 
of  advanced  culture.  While  the 
entire  household  was  assembled  in 
tlie  dining  hall,  they  did  not  all  sit 
at   thi  '     or  "borde"  as  it 

was  known.  The  lord  in  the  center 
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the  salt";  other  guests  in  the  order 
of  their  social  importance  being  far- 
ther removed  from  the  master  salt, 
while  still  others  were  seated  at  the 
tables   in   the   hall   "below   the   salt." 

This  phrase  "below  the  salt"  is  an- 
other often  misunderstood  term  in 
connection  with  the  age-old  tradition, 
yet  it  is  quite  easy  of  explanation. 
The  elite  of  mediae- 
val society  dined, 
as  described,  at  the 
master's  or  high 
table  whereas  all 
the  other  tables 
were  on  a  lower  lev- 
el and  consequently 
"below  the  salt.'" 
And  doubtless  no 
little  displeasure  was 
shown  at  times  by 
those  who  failed  to 
gain  the  distinction 
of  the  "high  borde," 
one  method  of  ex- 
pressing this  being 
to  refuse  to  drink 
to  a  toast. 

Nowadays  the 
master  of  the  house- 
hold sits  at  the  end 
of  the  dining  table, 
but  the  custom  of 
placing  the  honored 
guests  on  his  right 
and  left  is  still  ob- 
served. And  at  a 
public  banquet  the 
traditions  founded 
on  those  of  olden 
days  are  more  no- 
ticeable. The  pre- 
siding dignitary  and 
the  guests  of  the  evening  occupy  the 
center  of  the  upper  table  across  the 
room,  other  tables  being  placed  at 
right  angles  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  in  the  great  halls  of  centuries 
ago.  The  master  salt  is  no  longer  in 
evidence,  but  the  most  important 
i  rnament  is  always  placed  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  chairman.  Nor 
would  it  be  wide  of  the  mark  to  sug- 
gest that  few  public  dinners  are  held 
without  one  or  more  of  the  guests  at 
the  "lower"  tables  knowing  some 
ntment  at  being  placed  "below 
the  salt." 

Our  modern  word  "hall"  indicating 

entrance  is  a  survival  of  the  great  hall 
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This  massive  standing  salt  known 
as  the  Mostyn  Salt  is  nearly  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  and  was  used 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
From  South  Kensington  Museum 


the  gentlemen-in-waiting  and  pages; 
and  at  the  third,  the  retainers  and 
other  servants. 

Only  for  ceremonial  purposes  was 
salt  taken  from  the  great  salts,  the 
guests  helping  themselves  from 
smaller  salt-holders  known  as  trench- 
er-salts which  were  placed  in  different 
parts  of  the  table;  these  obtaining 
their  name  from  the  custom  of  lifting 
salt  from  the  holder  to  the  trencher 
with  the  end  of  a  knife.  Later  and 
present-day  refinement  demands  that 
we  use  a  spoon,  but  the  many  types 
of  salt-cellars  familiar  to  us  were  all 
evolved  from  the  trencher-salts.  Oc- 
casionally, examples  of  the  latter  are 
obtainable  in  one  of  the  more  impor- 
tant silver  shops  but  the  larger  num- 
ber now  brought  from  England  are 
of  the  later  Georgian  period  by  which 
time  these  attractive  pieces  of  table 
silver  had  developed  various  shapes 
and  especially  fine  decorative  qual- 
ities. 

Possibly  the  lack  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  actual 
significance  of  the 
standing  salt  has 
been  responsible  for 
the  non-revival  of 
the  ancient  custom 
in  America;  for  as- 
suredly many  long- 
forgotten  traditions 
are  being  revived 
here.  But  it  is  more 
probably  due  to  the 
extreme  scarcity  and 
consequently  high 
values  of  these  in- 
teresting pieces,  one 
offered  at  Christies' 
about  five  years  ago 
bringing  some 
$0000.00.  None  the 
less  there  are  indi- 
cations of  the  stand- 
ing salt  again  com- 
ing into  its  own  as 
a  table  decoration 
and  doubtless,  in 
time,  more  of  the 
original  examples 
will  be  reproduced 
by  modern  silver- 
smiths. 

This  writer  re- 
cently saw  one  such 
reproduction,  in- 
tended as  a  table  centerpiece  or  as 
a  sideboard  ornament,  which  is  now 
in  the  home  of  a  prominent  American 
family.  This  was  copied  from  the 
fifteenth  century  original  known  as 
the  Ashburnham  salt  purchased  from 
the  descendants  of  the  Ashburnham 
family  by  a  well-known  dealer,  some 
years  ago.  It  has  the  hour-glass  shape 
common  during  the  Middle  Ages  with 
these  ceremonial  pieces  of  table  sil- 
ver, and  is  about  9  inches  in  height. 
The  large  bowl-shaped  top  has  an 
ornamental   finial  in   the   form   of  a 


mermaid,  other  mermaids  in  relief 
being  applied  to  the  cover  and  to  the 
bowl  and  base. 

There  are  numerous  surviving  pas- 
ter salts  of  this  and  other  frfapes 
which  are  even  larger,  some  being  as 
much  as  18  inches  tall.  And  in  view 
of  the  present  tentative  revival  of  the 
salt,  as  a  table  decoration  we  may 
look  forward  to  some  of  these  also 
being  copied ;  assuredly  they  are  or- 
namental and  those  who  are  seeking 
novel  table  settings  might  well  look 
^to  the  past.  Even  if  English  eight- 
eenth century  silver  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, anachronistic  to  the  standing 
salts,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
romantic  setting  than  a  table  upon 
which  the  center  of  attraction  is  one 
of  the  large  square  or  cylindrical 
Elizabethan  salts  embossed  with  the 
various  ornamental  motifs  of  that 
time;  remembering  always  of  course 
in  this  use  of  the  word  "Elizabethan" 
that  it  is  "Elizabethan"  as  copied  by 
a  twentieth  century  craftsman.  And 
judging  from  the  Ashburnham  salt 
mentioned,  those  same  craftsmen 
seem  to  be  excellent  interpreters  of 
forgotten  styles. 

After  about  1735,  the  plain  trench- 
er-salts gave  place  to  those  with  the 
circular  bowls  raised  on  three  feet 
and  from  that  time  many  of  the  sil- 
versmiths developed  other  dainty 
forms    of    these    little    table   pieces. 

Each  different  type  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  sets  of  at  least  four  and 
sometimes  more.  The  number  of  salts 
in  a  set  was  usually  kept  even  as  they 
were  distributed  opposite  each  other 
down  each  side  of  the  table.  It  is 
rarely  possible  at  the  present  timeVo 
find  more  than  four  early  Georj^i/i 
salts  of  the  same  pattern. 

That  no  little  artistry  was  devel- 
oped by  the  different  styles  will  be 
evident  from  the  smaller  salt-cellars 
shown  with  this  article,  one  form  of 
decoration,  which  is  especially  re- 
markable, being  the  piercing  of  the 
sides  with  various  designs  and  using 
a  blue  liner  to  hold  the  salt  and  serve 
as  a  colorful  background  to  the 
pierced  work.  This  style  was  particu- 
larly popular  during  the  late  Georgian 
time,  though  the  circular  bowl  on  the 
three  legs  remained  equally  fashion- 
able. 

As  individual  objects  it  might  seem 
that  salt-cellars  are  more  or  less  in- 
significant, but  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  a  dining  table  invariably  seems 
to  be  lacking  completion  without  one 
at  each  corner.  For  some  time,  there 
was  a  tendency  to  allow  the  salt- 
shaker  to  displace  the  open  salt-cellar, 
but  this  "introduction  of  restaurant 
manners  into  the  home"  did  not  long 
survive  and  at  the  present  time  it  is 
far  more  usual  to  see  a  pepper  caster 
and  a  salt-cellar,  for  as  the  Booke  of 
Kervynge  instructs,  "at  every  end  of 
ye  table  set  a  salt-cellar." 


Pair  of  George  II  circular  salt-cellars 
style.  These  were  made  in  Newcastle, 


chased   and   decorated   in  the  rococo 
1774.  Shown  here  by  courtesy  Wyler's 
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It   E  A  IT  T  Y 


EFFICIENCY 


AND      CHIC 


ILlSIE  Je  WOLFE  takes  the 
I) cults'  or  the  eighteenth 
century  and  adapts  it  to  tne 
needs  ot  our  modern  lile 
1  he  change  is  accomplished 
with  charm  and  eniciency 
while  comiort  becomes  the 
Keynote  ...  1  here  is  f>erson- 
ality  in  such  interiors  which 
breathes     in     every     corner. 

Meet    her.    You    will    realize 

that  she  can   give   you  what 

you  want. 

E  L  S  I  E     II  E    W  OLFE 
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ARTS  &  DECOR  AT  I01\ 

October  Work  in  the  Garden 

Further  Suggestions  for  Fall  Planting 
By  C.  A.  STEVENS 


TULIPS 

But  never  mind,  we  can  still  get 
Tulips,  even  if  we  are  denied  Narcis- 
sus; and  we  ought  to  enjoy  them 
while  we  can,  instead  of  brooding  over 
past  hardships  and  future  wrongs. 

The  variety  of  Tulips  is  truly  le- 
gion; but  they  all  fall  into  two  gen- 
eral classes,  the  Early  and  the  Late. 
Of  these  the  Early  Tulips  are  vastly 
more  important,  if  gardeners  only 
realized  it;  but  in  the  quaint  way, 
such  things  have  of  happening,  it 
seems  as  if  the  opposite  were  true. 

It  is  futile  to  argue  the  question 
here  but  Early  Tulips  really  do  satis- 
fy a  genuine  need.  Late  Tulips  come 
at  a  time  when  the  garden  is  literally 
overburdened  with  other  blooms,  and 
they  would  never  be  missed  from  a 
good  collection  of  other  plants. 

Early  Tulips  suffer  still  from  the 
reaction  that  took  place  against  all 
bedding-out  plants  a  few  years  ago 
when  otherwise  intelligent  beings  so 
far  forgot  their  wits  as  to  use  plants 
for  embroidery  designs  on  the  lawn, 
making  scroll-work,  floral  clocks, 
lodge  emblems  and  other  stupid  and 
ornate  objects  to  the  misery  of  gar- 
deners and  plants.  Some  such  adorn- 
ments still  survive  as  objects  of 
misdirected  energy  and  skill,  but  no 
one  dares  to  call  them  beautiful. 
Early  Tulips  got  a  bad  name  because 
they  were  so  closely  associated  with 
that  kind  of  gardening,  and  in  conse- 
quence were  swept  out  on  the  same 
wave  of  indignation  that  banished  the 
bedding-out  plants  of  hateful  mem- 
ory. 

But  a  few  tough-minded  individu- 
als still  cling  to  time.  A  few  of  us 
hard-boiled  gardeners  recognize  that 
without  Early  Tulips  the  garden  is 
drab  and  without  brilliance  in  late 
March  and  April.  There  are  no  bright 
red  flowers,  no  vivid  pink,  no  apricot 
tinted  blooms  so  cheerful  and  so  easy 
to  have  as  the  Early  Tulips  whose 
exuberant  frivolity  and  sturdy  con- 
stitution cause  them  to  burst  into 
bloom  sometimes  even  before  the 
Daffodils  and  Hyacinths. 

So  let  us  plant  Early  Tulips  gen- 
erously again,  especially  red,  pink, 
and  white  varieties  to  supplement  the 
yellow  of  Narcissus,  the  lavender  of 
Hyacinths,  and  the  blue  of  Scillas. 
Plant  them  in  little  clumps,  or  in 
solid  beds  of  one  color.  Avoid  any 
suspicion  of  design  or  geometry.  Put 
them  in  little  bays  against  evergreens 
or  in  groups  among  peonies  whose 
new.  red  foliage  makes  a  stunning  foil 
for  them. 

All  Early  Tulips  are  relatively 
short  stemmed.  They  are  not  much 
good  for  cut  flowers  in  consequence. 
That  is  all  the  better  for  the  garden. 
The  flowers  stay  out  doors  where 
they  were  intended  by  Nature  to  be. 
Too  many  excellent  blooms  are 
wasted  by  taking  them  indoors  any- 
way; and  Tulips  whose  beauty  is  a 
i  bins:  of  wind  and  sun,  always  look 
languid  and  sulky  indoors. 

Of  Early  Tulips  the  best  variety  is 
He  Wet.  it  is  brilliant  orange-yellow 
witli  scarlet  threads  running  through 
us  color  like  overshot  silk.  Next  to 
it.  the  old  favorite.  Pink  Beauty  is 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest. 
I'he  finest  red  is  Sir  Thomas  Lipton, 
ie;  the  finest  yellow  is  a  matter 


of  no  account,  because  it  is  a  color 
not  needed  in  Tulips  while  there  are 
Forsythias,  Dandelions,  and  Daffo- 
dils. The  best  white  is  Diana,  but 
some  like  Lady  Boreel,  which  is  a 
dainty  thing;  and  there  are  pretty 
flaked  varieties  like  Flamingo  and  Prin- 
cess Juliana — but  it  is  much  more  fun 
finding  these  things  out  for  yourself. 

Of  Dougle  Tulips  there  is  very 
little  good  to  say;  few  people  like 
them  in  the  garden,  although  they 
are  quite  jolly  in  pots. 

Late  Tulips  form  a  whole  garden- 
ing world  unto  themselves;  there  is 
little  use  to  begin  discussing  them 
here.  All  are  good;  all  require  the 
same  treatment;  and  the  held  for 
adventuring  with  new  varieties  is 
endless.  Some  like  to  plant  them  in 
hateful  big  beds  as  the  sour-red 
blotches  of  Pride  of  Harlem  in  city 
parks  testify  every  spring.  Others 
prefer  cuddling  a  dozen  bulbs  of  Dido 
or  Ambrosia  against  a  yew  and  en- 
joy the  combination  in  anticipation 
lor  months  in  winter  and  for  weeks 
in  realization  in  spring.  Some  will 
experiment  with  the  new  white  Dar- 
wins  of  which  Helene  Eaking,  Zwan- 
enburg,  and  Cararra  are  splendid  ex- 
amples. These  white  varieties  are  ex- 
quisite when  underplanted  with  for- 
getmenots,  or  yellow  primroses.  Some 
with  odd  taste  will  like  the  dingy, 
arty,  shades  of  the  Breeders,  and 
some  will  just  riot  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  ' 
colors  and  classes.  All  this  goes  rW 
show  that  there  are  Late  Tulips  for 
every  taste,  and  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  study  a  good  dealer's  catalogue 
and  trust  to  its  eloquence.  It  is  ter- 
ribly hard  to  fail  with  Tulips  if  they 
are  planted  with  ordinary  care  in 
October. 

OTHER   MATTERS  •» 

Besides  being  a  month  for  bulb- 
planting,  this  is  a  season  in  which 
Rock-garden  perennials  may  be 
planted.  It  is  a  month  in  which  new 
projects  may  be  undertaken,  im- 
portant changes  in  the  garden  may 
be  begun  and  executed,  soil  may  be 
got  ready  for  cold-frames  and  green- 
house use;  compost  heaps  torn  down 
and  sifted;  sash  may  be  re-puttied 
and  probably  washed  and  painted; 
manure  may  be  laid  in  to  rot  down 
for  spring  use;  spindly  trees  and 
shrubs  should  be  firmly  staked;  and 
new  rose  beds  dug  and  fertilized  in 
anticipation  of  planting  new  bushes 
in  November  or  next  spring. 

October  is  a  month  for  setting  out 
Mertensias,  Bloodroots,  Trilliums, 
and  other  native  plants  which  can  be 
obtained  from  collectors  at  this  time. 
It  is  a  good  season  to  move  Ever- 
greens, and  to  take  in  stock  plants  to 
be  kept  in  cold-frames  or  greenhouse 
from  which  to  make  cuttings  in  the 
winter.  It  is  a  good  time  to  take  up 
and  pull  apart  violas  and  to  establish 
the  pieces  in  frames  for  next  spring's 
use,  and  it  is  a  good  time  to  ,#\. 

In  fact  the  things  to  do  during 
October  are  so  many,  so  various,  and 
so  urgent  that  I  feel  guilty  of  taking 
up  so  much  of  any  gardener's  time 
telling  about  it.  when  he  must  know 
that  lie  could  be  doing  his  garden  and 
himself  more  good  by  being  out  with 
his  plants  than  reading  anything  I 
have  to  say. 
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SALEM  SERPENTINE  BUREAU. 
Exact  copy  of  a  priceless  original 
made  by  Samuel  Maclntyre,  Salem, 
Mass.  It  is  a  splendid  example  of 
Early  American  interpretation  of 
Chippendale.  The  exquisite  carving 
of  the  claw  and  ball  feet  and  simple 
serpentine  front  are  particularly 
satisfying  features.  This  perfect 
Danersk  reproduction  is  offered 
at  the  lowest  possible  price  for  the 
essential  craftsmanship   involved. 
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^^■fe^WH  Danersk  reproduction    is    offered 

at  the  lowest  possible  price  for  the 
essential  craftsmanship   involved. 

Fashioned  to  outlive  your  descendants 

—yet  you  can  enjoy  them  now 
with  no  twinge  of  extravagance 


YORKSHIRE  ARM- 
CHAIR. Typical  of  a 
large  and  interesting 
family  of  dining  room 
furniture  of  the  1690- 
1720  period,  repro- 
duced from  an  original 
found  in  rural  north- 
eastern England.  They 
are  built  of  elm  and 
English  yew,  with 
handwoven  rush  seats. 
Chairs  of  this  type  can 
not  be  built  for  less 
than    Danersk   prices. 


LYRE  SOFA  TABLE.  Copied  from  an  English  original.  In  San 
Domingo  and  Cuban  mahogany,  with  rosewood  and  ebony  inlays 
and  lyre  shaped  pedestals  of  peculiar  grace.  Danersk  has  improved 
on  the  structure  of  the  original  antique,  for  old  lyre  tables  are  noto- 
riously flimsy.  Without  affecting  a  single  line  of  its  delicate  grace, 
we  have,  by  clever  interior  btacing,  made  it  as  sturdy  and  firm  as  a 
heavily  built  table.  No  modern  maker  can  offer  this  table  for  less 
than  Danersk  prices  without  cheapening  its  structure. 


NEVER  mind  the  future  generations  that 
will  use  and  admire  these  examples  of 
Danersk  craftsmanship.  Consider  them  not  as 
heirlooms  of  tomorrow,  which  they  assuredly 
are,  but  as  the  means  of  your  own  present  enjoy- 
ment. The  beauty,  comfort  and  satisfaction 
which  their  ownership  brings  far  outweigh 
their  modest  cost. 

For  Danersk  Furniture  assures  enhanced  com- 
fort and  pleasure  for  every  home  hour  of  your 
life.  And  it  is  a  sound  economy,  too,  for  it  costs 
less  in  the  long  run.  All  Danersk  Furniture  mel- 
lows and  improves  the  longer  it  is  owned.  Mass- 
made  furniture  depreciates  heavily  with  use. 

Each  Danersk  piece  is  fashioned  with  the 
same  integrity,  artistry  and  craftsmanship  as 
were  the  masterpieces  of  Chippendale  and  Mac- 
lntyre and  Phyfe.  In  fact,  Danersk  Furniture  is 
more  lastingly  constructed — even  better  built — 
than  were  the  pieces  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
past  who,  with  all  their  genius,  worked  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  improved  tools  and  scientific 
knowledge  of  today. 

When  shoddy,  ephemeral  furniture  tempts 
you  with  bargain  prices  remember  that  every 
piece  of  Danersk  Furniture  is  a  true  and  lasting 
bargain. 

"How,"  experts  ask,  "can  such  pieces  be 
priced  so  modestly?"  The  answer  is  that  they 
are  built  in  a  furniture  workshop  the  like  of 
which  was  never  known  before. 

In  our  workshop  a  colony  of  300  Scotch 
and    English   craftsmen — many   the   sons    and 


grandsons  of  furniture  craftsmen  —  work  with 
a  hasteless  deliberateness  that  is  amazingly 
efficient. 

Every  process  that  machines  can  do  as  well 
as  men  is  done  by  machines.  Handwork  is  not 
stinted,  but  is  used  only  for  those  things  which 
hands  can  do  more  skilfully  and  perfectly  than 
machines.  Only  by  hand,  however,  can  these 
conscientious  craftsmen  achieve  the  amazing 
perfection  of  joinery,  carving,  inlaying  and  fin- 
ishing seen  in  every  Danersk  piece.  Perfection 
that  will  stand  the  physical  wear  of  time  and 
use  and  will  ever  remain  a  joy  to  live  with. 

We  know  all  the  detours  and  shortcuts  of  easy- 
going methods — know  them  to  abhor  them. 
Our  craftsmen  build  the  painstaking,  honest, 
enduring  way  with  surprising  deftness  and  speed. 
As  a  result  we  offer  these  heirlooms  of  tomorrow 
at  the  lowest  prices  ever  achieved  for  furniture 
built  to  these  standards. 

"Cheap"  furniture  is  always  really  an  extrav- 
agance. Start  collecting  Danersk  Furniture  now 
for  your  permanent  pleasure,  comfort  and  satis- 
faction. Never  have  prices  been  so  low. 

Danersk  Furniture  can  be  seen  only  in  our 
own  salesrooms.  As  designers  and  makers  of 
choice  furniture  the  Erskine -Danforth  Corpo- 
ration invite  you  to  purchase  direct  or  through 
your  decorator  or  dealer  or  by  consultation 
with  your  architect. 

All  possible  savings  in  present  costs  of  labor 
and  materials  are  passed  on  to  the  purchaser  in 
our  prices. 


♦ 


DANERSK   FURNITURE 

New  York:  383  Madison  Avenue        Chicago:  620  North  Michigan  Avenue        Los  Angeles:  2869  West  7th  Street 
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Now  and  for  seasons 
to  come,  your  Orinoka 
Sunfast   Draperies  will 


STAND  BY  THEIR  COLORS 


Charming  windows  in  an  Italian  room;  Jrom  the  Orinoka  booklet 

You  decorate  a  lovely  room,  not  for  a  season  but  for 
several  years.  Carefully  and  painstakingly  you  determine 
upon  its  color  values.  They  may  be  subtle,  or  rich  and 
vivid  -the  delicate  pastels  of  Louis  XVI,  or  the  warm, 
sunny  tones  of  the  Southwest.  But  they  must  be  fadeless. 
Ii  sunshine  or  washing  can  change  them  in  the  least,  your 
harmony,  however  exquisite,  is  ruined. 

You  run  no  risk  with  Orinoka  Guaranteed  Sunfast 
Draperies.  Their  colors  may  seem  as  fragile  as  a  flower  or 
so  brilliant  that  they  could  not  possibly  keep  their  depth, 
butthey  will  not  Jade.  Look  lor  the  guarantee  which  accom- 
panies every  bolt  of  Orinoka  Sunfast  Fabrics:  "These 
goods  are  guaranteed  absolutely  fadeless.  If  the  color 
changes  from  exposure  to  the  sun  or  from  washing,  the 
merchant  is  hereby  authorized  to  replace  them  with 
new  goods  or  to  refund  the  purchase  price." 

II  you  would  like  our  color  booklet,  "Draperies  and 

Harmony,"  mail  K)  tents  with  the  coupon.  With  the 

booklet,  we  will  send  tin-  n  ime  of  .,  thaler  in  your  vicinity 

"  sn°w  .  of  Orinoka  Fabrics.  The 

tills,    L83   Madison   Avenue,    New  York  City. 

ORINOKA  SUNFAST 

Draperies    .    .    .    colors    guaranteed    sun    and    tubfast 
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Paneled  Rooms  by  Modern  Craftsmen 


(Continued  from  page  28) 


with  much  larger  panels  designed 
later;  and  those  popular  during  the 
Georgian  days,  represented  by  the 
splendid  pine  interiors  of  which  many 
are  now  installed  in  American  homes. 

We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  wan- 
der into  the  fields  of  history  and 
to  forget  our  original  purpose  of  deal- 
ing with  the  tonal  value  of  wood- 
work as  background.  Here  we  have 
but  three  woods  to  consider,  namely, 
the  traditional  oak.  pine  and  the  wal- 
nut which  has  undoubtedly  become 
increasingly  popular  in  this  country 
during  quite  recent  years.  Not  that 
walnut  was  unknown  before,  because 
there  are  old  rooms  in  what  were- 
once  fashionable  city  homes  which 
are  paneled  in  American  walnut  and 
not  a  few  in  mahogany. 

It  cannot  be  suggested  that  in  the 
matter  of  paneled  interiors  we 
are  attempting  a  revival  of  one  par- 
ticular style.  Rather  both  architects 
and  craftsmen  are  displaying  a 
breadth  of  vision  in  the  several  slight 
variations  and  adaptations  to  the 
original  so  that  the  reproduction 
woodwork  may  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  demands  of  present-day 
rooms.  Obviously,  the  superficial  area 
and  the  lower  elevation  of  some  mod- 
ern interiors  have  to  be  considered 
and  frequently  necessitate  a  modifica- 
tion of  those  details  found  with  the 
early  paneling,  from  which  the  design 
was  obtained. 

While  there  are  distinct  differences 
between  oak  and  walnut  the  predom- 
inant tonal  color  with  each  is  brown. 
It  has  been  said  that  brown  has  al- 
ways exercised  a  greater  attraction  to 
the  human  eye  than  any  other  shade. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  question 
this  when  we  remember  that  it  lacks 
harshness,  it  blends  with  almost  any 
other,  and  it  undoubtedly  stands  fore- 
most as  a  background  for  brighter 
colors.  The  explanation  of  these  at- 
tributes is  better  understood  when  it 
is  remembered  that  brown  is  a  color- 
mixture  of  red,  yellow  and  black,  thus 
a  combination  of  the  two  most  bril- 
liant and  the  most  somber. 

Oak  has  and  retains  a  visible  char- 
acteristic and  one  adding  to  its 
decorative  qualities  in  the  hard  satin- 
like stripes  or  markings  which  are 
lighter  in  color  than  the  rest  of  the 
wood;  these  are  technically  known  as 
the  medullary  rays  or  rays  that  ra- 
diate from  the  center  of  a  tree.  They 
cross  the  annular  or  age  rings  which 
follow  the  circular  shape  of  a  tree 
trunk,  and  when  a  log  is  quartered 
and  cut  the  saw  cuts  along  the  medul- 
lary rays  giving  us  the  wide  stripes 
mentioned. 

While  an  ineradicable  tradition 
causes  us  to  associate  oak  with  rooms 
in  the  manner  of  the  English  loth 
and  17th  Centuries,  as  well  as  with 
the  homes  of  the  pioneers  of  America, 
walnut  paneling  on  the  other  hand 
would  perhaps  suggest  an  interior  in 
which  I  he  moveable  furniture  should 
be  of  that  wood  and  of  the  styles  in- 
troduced from  Holland.  Hut  we  can 
afford  to  take  a  much  broader  view- 
in  our  choice  of  furniture  for  a  wal- 
nut room,  even  if  in  producing  a  din- 
ing room  or  library  in  (he  manner  of 
the  English  Stuarl  Period  we  are  more 
ur  less  restricted  to  the  oak.  So  far 
as  the  William  ami  Mary  and  Queen 
Anne  styles  are  concerned,  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  the  early 
of  this  periotl.  at  least,  represents 
a  transition  from  the  oak  to  the  wal- 
nut, anil  it  is  natural  therefore  to  find 


pieces  of  furniture  made  of  either 
wood  in  the  homes  dating  from  that 
time. 

Craftsmen  now  combine  sometC^ig 
of  the  early  with  something  of  the 
later  and  in  most  instances  the  re- 
sults are   all   that   could  be  desired. 

This  despite  the  fact  that  the  later 
Georgian  paneling  has  little  or  no 
seeming  relation  to  that  which  had 
appeared  during  the  17th  Century; 
but  the  modern  artist  has  by  careful 
adaptation,  associated  certain  of  the 
elements.  All  the  former  elaborate 
carving  such  as  was  inspired  by  Grin- 
ling  Gibbons  and  others  is  now  gen- 
erally discarded,  except  in  especially 
large  interiors,  the  beauty  of  walnut 
paneling  being  expressed  by  the  nat- 
ural markings  of  the  wood  itself. 

In  deciding  upon  the  type  of  panel 
work  to  be  installed,  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  room  be  kept  clearly  in 
mind.  For  this  reason  it  is  always 
better  to  rely  upon  the  advice  of  an 
architect  or  upon  that  of  an  expe- 
rienced decorator.  The  obtainable 
types  are  numerous  to  say  the  least, 
especially,  as  previously  remarked,  as 
the  men  making  walnut  woodwork  have 
developed  both  the  old  styles  and 
produced  many  others  by  adaptation. 

With  certain  rooms  the  paneling  is 
restricted  to  a  high  wainscoting  with 
a  wide  section  of  plastering  above; 
this  wainscoting  may  be  in  long  nar- 
row vertical  panels  or  shorter  ver- 
ticals with  small  squares  above  or 
below.  Another  now  popular  type, 
taken  from  the  English  ISth  Century, 
continues  from  floor  to  ceiling,  the 
upper  panels  being  long  and  narrow^ 
divided  from  small  squares  below  by 
a  molding,  the  stiles  and  rails  being 
narrow  with  a  fairly  heavy  cornice 
molding.  The  small  square  panels 
found  with  the  Jacobean  oak  period, 
which  are  particularly  suitable  to 
smaller  rooms,  are  also  reproduced 
in  walnut  nor  is  it  likely  that  any 
other  type  has  remained  as  consis- 
tently popular. 

Not  infrequently  the  surfaces  of 
the  larger  walnut  panels  are  veneered 
with  burl  or  stumpwood,  but  this  is 
rarely  done  unless  the  room  is  large 
and  the  height  of  the  ceiling  is  well 
above  the  average.  In  fact,  it  might 
be  said  that  such  interiors  in  which 
the  more  decorative  figured  veneers 
are  used  to  any  great  extent  are  re- 
stricted to  offices  and  other  public 
buildings,  and  to  all  of  us  who  have 
reason  to  travel  in  the  elevators  of 
modern  skyscrapers  this  use  of  fig- 
ured walnut  is  or  should  be  familiar. 

Mention  of  veneers  as  employed  to 
decorate  walls  recalls  that  modern 
machinery  has  been  developed  to 
such  a  remarkable  degree  that  vari- 
ous woods  are  now  sliced  to  the  thin- 
ness of  heavy  paper.  These  thin  sheets 
are  affixed  to  a  stout  canvas  backing 
and  applied  to  walls  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  wall  paper,  the  framing  stiles 
and  rails  being  nailed  on  to  form  the 
panels.  But  thin  as  this  new  form  of 
wood  paneling  is,  it  may  nonetheless 
be  stained  to  a  desired  tone  or  waxed 
to  produce  that  soft  satin-hke^ip- 
pearance  which  good  wax  and  "elbow 
grease"  will  bestow  on  any  woodwork. 
This  new  method  of  paneling  walls 
would  seem  to  suggest  almost  un- 
limited possibilities,  offering  particu- 
lar appeal  to  those  "home-decorators" 
who  by  dint  of  perseverance  are  de- 
serving of  that  wifely  tribute,  "handy 
around  the  house." 
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JAECKEL 


FURS  •  CLOTH  COATS  •  EVENING  WRAPS 

I  his  year  it  is  an  extravagance  NOT 
to  have  Jaeckel  Furs  .  .  .  authentic 
fashion,  the  finest  of  pelts,  plus  the 
finest  workmanship  in  the  world 
may  now  be  yours  for  practically 
the  same  price  you  formerly  paid 
for  an  ordinary  ready-to-wear 
machine-made  coat  .  .  .  Need  we 
remind  the  woman  of  fashion  that 
a  Jaeckel  hand-tailored  coat  not 
only  wears  longer,  but  keeps  its 
shape  and  its  beauty  indefinitely. 
H.  Jaeckel  &  Sons,  546  Fifth 
Avenue  at  45th  Street,  New  York. 


The  Old  China  of  Chantilly 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


ly  one  of  the  chief  objects  proposed 
by  Cirou  and  specifically  stipulated 
in  the  royal  letters-patent  under 
which  he  was  working. 

Before  going  further  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  Chantilly  never  un- 
dertook very  much  in  the  way  of 
originating  new  styles.  The  factory 
was  started  with  the  modest  ideal  of 
making  good  imitations  of  Oriental 
porcelain  and,  although  subsequent 
work  was  not  confined  to  Oriental 
patterns,  nevertheless  the  successive 
directors  of  the  establishment  seemed 
to  have  been  content  to  put  forth 
excellent  adaptations  of  the  various 
styles  that  issued  from  other  fac- 
tories. The  factory  continued  in  ac-  ■ 
tive  operation  till  1789  and,  after 
Cirou's  time,  was  directed  by  An- 
theaume,  Potter,  de  Baynal  and  Lal- 
lement. 

The  products  of  the  Chantilly  fac- 
tory consisted  mostly  of  articles  of 
common  utility. 

In  its  contours.  Chantilly  china  at 
first  showed  the  influence  of  Japanese 
shapes  derived  from  the  pieces  that 
served  as  models.  We  find,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  lobate  form  was  partic- 
ularly in  favour  for  dishes,  trays, 
platters  and  sugar  bowls.  In  many 
instances,  too,  Chinese  shapes  were 
adopted;  this  was  true  not  only  in  the 
case  of  tableware  and  tea  sets  but 
also  respecting  little  modelled  figures 
and  grotesques.  This  tendency,  of 
course,  was  in  accord  with  the  prev- 
alent rage  for  all  sorts  of  Chinoi- 
serie,  a  vogue  too  popular  to  be 
ignored.  Along  with  these  unmistak- 
ably Japanese  and  Chinese  contours, 
or  obvious  derivations  from  them, 
there  were  many  distinctively  French 
forms  that  were  wrought  with  the 
utmost  refinement,  delicacy  and 
charm.  These  European  forms  were 
mainly  of  a  later  date  than  the  purely 
Oriental  contours  which,  however, 
were  never  wholly  abandoned.  When 
the  Sevres  factory  was  well  estab- 
lished the  work  done  there  afforded 
considerable  material  for  imitation  or 
close  adaptation  and  it  frequently 
happened  that  the  Chantilly  render- 
ings could  not  be  considered  inferior 
to  the  Sevres  models.  How  close 
sometimes  was  the  resemblance  be- 
tween Chantilly  and  Sevres  china  can 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  instances 
are  known  where  the  Chantilly  mark 
has  been  removed  by  falsifiers  and 
the  Sevres  mark  substituted. 

The  body  of  Chantilly  china  was  a 
soft  paste  of  even,  granular  texture 
with  a  mellow,  creamy  or  slightly 
yellowish  tinge.  Although  somewhat 
resembling  the  paste  of  Saint-Cloud, 
nevertheless  it  has  a  certain  char- 
acteristic quality  that  renders  it  quite 
distinguishable  from  the  paste  of  the 
older  factory.  The  Chantilly  body, 
too,  seems  to  have  been  more  solid, 
stable  and  resistant  in  the  firing  so 
that  large  flat  pieces  could  be  suc- 
sfully  made.  Such  pieces,  appar- 
ently, were  not  produced  at  Saint  - 
Cloud.  The  Chantilly  glaze  was  of 
two  distinct  types.  The  earlier  kind 
contained  oxide  of  tin  which  produced 
a  milky-white  and  somewhat  opaque 
quality  that  really  enhanced  the  bril- 
liancy  of  the  decorations,  gave  the 
ware  a  very  individual  aspect  and 
heightened  its  resemblance  to  the 
nese  models.  In  the  later  type  of 
the  oxide  of  tin  was  abandoned 
was  wholly  transparent.  This 
change  was  made  presumably  to  meet 
cessity  of  competition  with  the 


wares      of      Mennecy-Villeroy      and 
Sevres. 

The  decorations  used  on  the  Chan- 
tilly china  were  always  fascinakftg 
in  character  and  beautifully  execuxed 
until  a  very  few  years  before  the 
factory  was  closed,  at  which  time  the 
struggle  of  competition  was  so  fierce 
that  the  ware  became  unduly  com- 
mercialised and  the  decoration  suf- 
fered in  consequence.  Until  then, 
however,  the  quality  of  the  decora- 
tion was  beyond  unfavourable  criti- 
cism and  it  always  had  a  rare  distinc- 
tion and  delicate  grace  that  have  en- 
deared it  to  the  hearts  of  all  china- 
lovers.  One  of  the  earliest,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
best,  types  of  decoration  was  in  the 
Kakiyemon  manner,  of  which  the 
lobate  gravy-boat  with  cover  and 
stand  is  an  admirable  example.  The 
colouring  of  the  very  Japanese  flower 
sprigs  is  red,  grey-blue,  jade  green, 
pale  yellow  and  brown. 

There  was  also  the  more  staid  and 
conventionally  arranged  Imari  dec- 
oration with  its  dominating  masses 
of  deep  blue,  red  and  gold.  Likewise, 
there  were  polychrome  Chinese  mo- 
tifs, both  floral  and  with  human 
figures.  One  of  the  loveliest  instances 
of  such  decoration  is  exemplified"  by 
the  large  flower  pot  mounted  with 
ormolu  stand  and  rim.  The  ground 
colour  is  a  bright  yellow  and  the  lobate 
reserved  white  spaces  on  the  sides 
are  filled  with  rich-hued  polychrome 
decoration  of  Chinese  peonies. 

Some  of  the  pieces  were  decorated 
altogether  in  under-glaze  blue,  but  the 
grace  of  these  pieces  is  no  less  than 
that  of  those  on  which  more  colouss. 
are  used.  Besides  these  there  wel^ 
many  decorations  in  the  Dresden 
manner  with  the  characteristic  little 
Dresden  scattered  flowers  and  sprays 
in  polychrome.  There  were  also  poly- 
chrome flowers,  fruits  and  birds  sim- 
ilar to  those  used  at  Sevres,  and  the 
blue,  green,  yellow  and  rose  grounds 
in  the  Sevres  style,  accompanied  by 
gilding,  reserved  panels  and  multi- 
coloured flowers,  are  quite  compar- 
able with  the  same  kind  of  decoration 
executed  at  Sevres.  Added  to  all  these 
there  were  in  the  Chantilly  repertoire 
embossed  patterns  of  basketwork  and 
sundry  similar  motifs  for  the  rims 
of  plates  and  necks  of  jugs;  perfora- 
tions for  fruit  baskets  and  plate  rims; 
modelled  and  applied  embellishments 
for  white  ware ;  and  modelled  figures, 
flowers  and  grotesques  for  the  knobs 
and  handles  of  different  pieces  of 
tableware,  these  latter  being  often 
enriched  with  colour. 

Two  other  types  of  decoration  very 
characteristic  of  Chantilly  china  re- 
flect the  jealousy  of  Sevres — the  dec- 
orations in  monochrome,  sometimes 
with  the  birds,  flowers,  fruits  and 
other  motifs  in  a  clear  green  etched 
with  black;  and  those  either  in  mono- 
chrome or  with  a  very  few  quiet  col- 
ours as  accents,  and  no  gilding,  the 
rims,  knobs,  handles  and  other  parts, 
where  gold  would  ordinarily  be  ap- 
plied, being  finished  instead  with 
mauve,  blue,  rose  or  dark  green. 

The  customary  mark  used  atChan- 
tilly  was  a  neatly  drawn  huntirf^'-horn 
applied  in  on-glaze  red.  This  red  en- 
amel-painted mark  sometimes  gave 
place,  in  the  late  eighteenth  century, 
to  the  same  device  in  olue.  Likewise, 
the  later  marks  are  often  accompan- 
ied by  letters  and  figures  meant  to 
indicate  particular  patterns  or  the 
identitv  of  the  decorators. 
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Interior  design  by  John  Hutaff,  New  York 

A  room   of  livable  charm,  exquisite  in  detail,  This  volume  will  be  a  complete  informative 

and  authentic  in  its  period  treatment.  One  of  listing  of   our   importations,    reproductions,   and 

many  rooms  by  well  known  decorators,  that  will  be  their  appropriate   settings.    Decorators  will   find 

shown  in  our  new  catalogue  now  in  preparation,  it  a  reference  work  of  considerable  value. 
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Os^»/ce  a  rare  jewel,  an  exq'uisite  pi 

•>}  furniture  sucli   as   the  old     I  enetian 

nest   above,    gains    infinite    life    and 

harm  if  i Is  setting  is  correct  and  in  keep' 

n0.    .  .  .      i^lial    is    why   flie   completeness 

of    CAoniiH'i^cyJrooKs    service    is    so 

important.  Csor  here  are  galleries  filled 

With    the    worlds     treasures;    artists    who 

are    masters    of    furniture,    fabric    and 

accessory    design  ;    craftsmen    skilled    m 

woodworking ,    upholstering    and    wood= 

finishing.    .  .  .    &Jt   is    a    completeness    of 

organization     that     assures    settings     o/ 

such    perfect     harmony    that    even     tlie 

finest   of    old   originals    are    given    added 

beauty  ...  are  made  to  live  more  vividly. 

<Ju>  RORIMER- 
BROOKSr/L/;<>s 

DECORATORS     •     IMPORTERS     •     MANUFACTURERS 
2232   EUCLID  AVENUE    •    13231   SHAKER  SQUARE 

CLEVELAND 

MEMBER   OF  THE    ANTIQUE    AND    DECORATIVE   ARTS   LEAGUE.   INC. 
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The  rear  garden  contains  a  lily  pond  and  flagged  terrace,  surrounded  by 
shrubbery  that  conceals  a  revolving  clothes  line 


almost  all  woodwork  has  been  elim- 
inated from  around  the  openings  in 
the  living  room,  where  the  unframed 
rectangular  fireplace  is  emphasized  by 
the  slightly  bowed-out  wall  and  plain 
square  tiles  of  the  hearth. 

In  the  colorful  fresco  around  the 
arch  of  the  living  room  entrance  is 
seen  a  revival  of  one  of  the  most 
common  methods  of  wall  decorations 
during  the  Renaissance,  which  till  re- 
cently was  almost  a  lost  art.  The  base 
of  the  plaster  being  mixed  for  the 
burning  in  of  the  color,  which  will 
neither  wash  off  nor  scrape  off,  and 
hence  is  as  permanent  as  the  wall  it- 
self. 

The  pale  apricot  tone  of  the  waxed, 
hand-finished  plaster,  forms  a  pleas- 
ant ground  for  the  lively  fresco,  an- 
other gay  note  being  struck  by  the 
bright  red  lacquered,  planked  door  of 
the  fuel  room  in  a  corner  near  the 
fireplace,  which  room  also  houses 
card  tables,  music  rolls,  and  the  like. 

The  casements  across  the  front 
of  the  living  room,  which  really  are 


Detail  of  main  entrance,  showing  plain  planked  door,  and 

the    simple    goose    neck    style    bracket    lamp,    designed 

specially  for  all  exterior  points 


doors,  swing  out  to  the  little  wrought 
iron  railed  balcony  at  the  front,  while 
the  second  group,  located  to  one  side, 
which  with  their  transoms  are  ten 
and  a  half  feet  high,  are  cut  to 
within  two  feet  of  the  floor. 

The  mahogany  and  oak  parquet 
flooring  of  the  living  room,  which  is 
patterned  into  large  squares,  contin- 
ues in  smaller  squares  into  the  hall, 
dining  room  and  library,  steel  living 
room  floor  beams  above  the  garage 
insuring  against  sagging  or  vibrations 
during  dancing. 

Through  the  two  wide  arches  4u 
the  hall  is  obtained  a  long  vista  of 
both  living  and  dining  rooms;  a  small 
niche  in  the  rear  wall  of  the  latter 
room,  by  suggesting  a  third  arch, 
lending  depth  to  the  picture. 

Other  than  a  pair  of  shallow  china 
and  glass  closets  framing  French 
doors  that  open  to  the  side  garden. 
the  dining  room  is  void  of  built-ins. 
a  second  group  of  casements,  or 
doors,  opening  to  the  cement  blink 
loggia  at  the  rear.  All  dining  room 
woodwork,  as  well 


as  that  of  hall  and 
library,  is  in  acid 
etched  finish,  and 
lighting  fixtures, 
like  those  of  the 
living  room,  are  of 
wrought  iron. 

Compactness 
and  efficiency  are 
combined  in  tin- 
service  part  of  the 
house,  where  the 
walls  are  covered 
with  canvas  in  or- 
der to  save  wear 
and  tear  on  the 
plaster  work. 

But  a  single 
door  cuts  into  the 
wall  space  of  the 
scientifically 
planned  kitchen, 
where  both  long 
walls  are  com 
pletely  fiUdi'  with 
built-ins  .  .  .  the 
large  tiled  sink  and 
drains  beneath 
wide  casement  win 
dows,  housing  spa- 
cious drawers,  shel- 
ves, and  two  heavy 
slicing  boards. 
(Cont.  on  page  78) 
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You  Read  About  It  . . . 
. . .  Hear  It  Discussed 

Now  Examine 

BIEDERMEIER 

at  its  Best 


•    •    • 


Biedermeier  is  today  perhaps  the  most 
widely  discussed  period.  It  is  easy  to  see 
why  it  is  so  rapidly  finding  its  way  into  homes 
where  the  depressing  solidity  of  more  conven- 
tional ensembles  has  long  cried  out  for  relief. 
Biedermeier  is  particularly  apt  in.its  ability  to 
accomplish  this  result,  since  it  carefully  avoids 
the  flashy  abruptness  of  late  atrocities,  yet  re- 
mains in  its  essentials  graciously  simple. 

It  is  a  style  that  will  not  encourage  hasty 
and  general  imitation.  For  its  very  simplicity 
reveals  quickly  and  completely  any  careless  or 
inept  craftsmanship.  The  pieces  we  are  pre- 
senting express  a  reassuring  skill  and  depth  of 
understanding.  And  as  in  all  Simonds  crea- 
tions, the  hidden  details  of  construction  prom- 
ise a  lengthy,  satisfying  life. 

Many  decorators  and  dealers  this  fall  will 
display  a  generous  group  of  these  masterpieces. 


Any  or  all  of  these  -pieces  will  blend  -perfectly  with  Empire, 
French  Provincial  or  American  Empire.  The  sofa  is  #3414 — 
the  side  tables  #3576— the  table  is  §3575 — the  chair  §3420. 


If  you  have  any  difficulty  in  locating  a  supplier, 
please  address  either  our  home  office  or  nearest 
showroom.  We  shall  promptly  supply  the 
names  of  those  nearest  you. 

SHOW      R  O  O  M  S 


New  York 

101  Park  Avenue 
Syracuse 

Elgin  A.  Simonds  Co. 

212  \V.  Division  St. 


Chicago 

Merchandise  Mart 
Canastota,  N.  Y. 
Lenox  Shops 
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California  Home  with  Italian  Influence 

(Continued  from  page  76) 


Linens  You  Will  Need... 
Linens  You  Will  Admire 

/~""7  OR  Fall  and  Winter  entertaining,  you  will, 
rj  of  course,  need  some  of  the  linens  illus- 
trated above.  Equally  certain  will  be  your  ad- 
miration ( . . .  that  of  your  guests,  too  . .  . )  for 
their  rich  and  distinguished  beauty.  And  be- 
cause they  have  that  quality  which  is  traditional 
with  the  Maison  de  Blanc,  they  will  give  long 
and  faithful  service.  Please  note  the  modesty 
of  the  prices — a  moderateness  that  makes  these 
linens  an  exceptional  investment. 


A.  Cocktail  napkin  of  fine  quality  linen.  5^x7  inches 
with  Pointe  de  Paris  lace  and  fine  Venise  monogram. 

per  dozen  #45.00 

B.  Pointe  de  Paris  doily,  excellent  quality,  with  Venise 
monogram.  per  dozen  #65.00 

C.  Dinner  napkin  of  fine  quality  damask.  27x27  inches 
with  large  Venise  motif  and  monogram,  hand 
hemmed  and  laundered.  per  dozen  #150.00 

D.  Doily  of  bolting  cloth  with  delicate  Swiss  embroidery 
and  beautifully  monogrammed.  6  inch  size. 

per  dozen  #75.00 

h.  Napkin  with  Milan  lace  border  and  Burano  Pointe 
monogram,  tinted  ecru. 

Tea  size.     14  x  14  inches.  per  dozen  #96.00 

Luncheon  size.   18x18  inches,     per  dozen  #120.00 


£ 


ORDERS    BY   MAIL   WILL    BE    GIVEN  T1 
PROMPT  AND  CAREFUL  ATTENTION  J] 


(RANDE  ^|AISON  de  ^LAN@c 

540  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

902  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  NORTH.  CHICAGO 
2322  WEST  7th  STREET,  I  OS  ANGE1  I  S 


Floor  plan  of  the  DeWitt  house  denotes  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
arrangement  of  the  eight  rooms,  which  have  been  so  planned  as  to 
also   permit   a    side    and    rear    landscape    garden    within   the   hilly   lot 


The  second  floor  plan  of  the  DeWitt  house  shows  the  very  complete 
arrangement  of  the  bedrooms  with  adequate  bath  arrangements 

Colonial  Homes  of  Great  Dignity 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


this  series  have  pointed  out  this  truth 
in  many  specific  ways?"  he  asked. 
I  nodded  assent. 

"It  takes  no  small  effort  to  get  all 
those  many  elements  into  a  perfect 
whole,"  continued  Mr.  Piatt.  "A 
sense  of  fitness  and  of  restraint  and 
of  good  taste  should  guide  the  archi- 
tect. I  suppose  you  are  going  to  ask 
me  about  styles?"  he  asked,  smiling. 

"It  is  a  prime  quality  in  your 
design,"  I  replied.  Mr.  Piatt  then 
said: 

"Perhaps  the  most  concise  defini- 
tion of  style  is  the  French  one:  Le 
Style  e'est  I'homme.  This  means  that 
if  an  architect  has  style  and  if  he  is 
a  real  man  and  an  artist  his  hand 
will  be  recognized  in  every  bit  of  his 
work.  People  in  looking  at  his  work 
will  say  immediately,  'that  is  his 
work.'  This  means  that  the  architect 
has  such  profound  convictions  as  to 
precisely  what  the  work  should  be 
that  his  individuality  is  clearly 
stamped  upon  it.  This  is  the  true  way 
to  view  style.  By  style  is  not  meant 
accepted  historical  definitions — like 
the  Gothic  style,  the  French  style  or 
the  modern  style. 

"On  the  other  hand",  explained  Mr. 
Piatt,  "it  does  not  mean  that  the 
architect  should  break  with  tradition. 
The  architect  necessarily  incorporates 
in  his  own  work  beauties  that  have 
impressed  him  in  the  architecture 
that  has  gone  before  him." 

"No  one  should  hope  to  turn  his 
back  on  the  past  with  success,"  I 
observed. 

"We  need  the  experience,  the  in- 
spiration from  other  countries,"  said 
Mr.  Piatt.  "The  English  teach  us 
much.  To  a  greater  extent  than  any 
i'i  hrr  people  the  English  have  de- 
veloped the  country  house  in  rela- 
tion to  its  surroundings.  That  is  be- 
e  the  country  home  seems  to 
have  meant  more  to  an  Englishman 
than  to  other  men.  But  there  are 
other  sources  of  inspiration  to  an 
Vmerican  than  England.  One  would 
be  foolish,  for  instance,  if  he  did  not 
advantage  of  the  beauty  that 
the  French  and  the  Italians  have  each 
instilled  into  their  own  country  life. 

"That  brings  us  to  the  American 
implishment,"  observed  Mr.  Piatt. 

"We  too,  like  other  peoples,  have 
adapted    the    country    house    and    its 


surroundings  to  our  own  climate  and 
landscape.  Both  our  climate  and  our 
landscape  are  different  from  those  of 
other  countries.  In  England  people 
need  sun  all  the  year  around.  In  Italy 
they  want  it  only  in  the  winter. 
France  stands  midway  between  those 
two  countries  in  that  respect.  But  in 
the  United  States  we  have  many  cli- 
mates and  the  character  of  the  land- 
scape varies  enormously  in  different 
parts  of  our  country.  Each  requires 
a  more  or  less  individual  countrgl 
house  and  garden  architecture  of  itK 
own. 

"On  the  other  hand  one  may  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  we  Americans 
have  contributed  anything  in  country 
house  architecture  that  seems  to  be 
distinctly  our  own — except  for  the 
bathroom  and  the  butler's  pantry,  and 
except  for  the  general  convenience  of 
our  house  plan.  Have  we  ever  in- 
vented anything  in  the  way  of  furni- 
ture? Compare,  for  example,  furni- 
ture of  the  various  periods  of  French, 
English  and  Italian  architecture  and 
decoration.  In  our  history  we  have 
nothing  like  that — nothing  that  can 
be  recognized  as  being  exclusively  in 
the  style  of  the  period." 

"There  is  no  doubt  of  that."  I 
agreed. 

"But,  nevertheless,"  said  Mr.  Piatt. 
"we  arc  making  progress.  Things  in 
this  country  are  being  done  better 
— perhaps  better  than  anywhere  else 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  our  fault 
if  this  is  not  true,  because  here  in 
America  we  have  had  opportunities  in 
architecture  that  no  other  country 
has  ever  had — especially  in  the  vast 
amount  of  building  and  of  money 
available  for  it. 

"One  point  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten. No  matter  how  beautiful  the  plan 
may  be  and  no  matter  how  beautiful 
the  execution  of  the  plan  and  the 
furnishings — unless  the  client  plays 
his  part  the  thing  will  not  live.  It 
will  not  have  that  vitality  that  cjf  re- 
sult only  from  the  fact  that  the  Wouse 
was  built  for  an  owner  who  appreci- 
ates what  he  has  and  who  knows  how 
to  use  it.  After  the  architect  has 
finished  with  the  design  the  owner 
must  go  on  with  it  and  make  it  a  liv- 
ing thing.  The  architect  can  go  only 
a  certain  distance  toward  the  final  re- 
sult— the   client   must   do   the   rest." 
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THE  CORD  FRONT  DRIVE  IS  EXCLUSIVE 

Why  does  this  same  industrial  organization  produce  three  differ- 
ent kinds  of  automobiles?  Because  no  single  automobile  meets  the 
requirements  of  everyone.  The  Cord  Front-Drive,  the  Duesenberg, 
and  the  Auburn  cars  are  undisputed  leaders  in  their  fields. 
Exclusive  advantages,  possible  only  with  Cord  Front-Drive  con- 
struction, are  responsible  for  an  owner  allegiance  that  is  unpar- 
alleled in  all  automotive  history.  So  firmly  entrenched  is  the  Cord 
that  owners  freely  say,  "It  spoils  us  for  any  other  type  of  car". 
Tf  you  have  never  driven  a  Cord  Front-Drive,  never  experienced 
its  ease  of  handling,  its  exceptional  maneuverability,  the  absence 
of  steering  effort,   and  sense  of  safety,   we  invite  you  to  do  so. 

BKOUCHAM  S239S  -SEDAN  S239S  -  CONVERTIBLE  CABRIOLET  $2495  -  CONVERTIBLE  PHAETON 
SEDAN  $2595.  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Auburn,  I  ml.  Equipment  other  than  standard,  extra,  friers  subject  to  change  without  notice 

AUBURN      AUTOMOBILE      COMPANY,      AUBURN,     INDIANA 


CORD 

FRONT    DRIVE 
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au 


Paul   Lamerie   Cup   and    Cover   of 
silver    made    in    London    in    1742. 


amene 


Illustrated  above  is  an  exquisite 
piece  by  Paul  Lamerie — court  sil- 
versmith to  King  George  II  and 
probably  the  greatest  of  English 
silversmiths.  Tt  is  one  of  the  many 
important  pieces  recently  brought 
to  this  country  and  added  to  the 
Crichton  Collection.  These  pieces 
arc  available  and  may  be  viewed  at 
the  Crichton  establishment. 

CRICHTON  tTcg 

EXPERTS  IN    OLD  ENGLISH   SILVER 
636FifchAve.      NEW    YORK      at5V<  Street 


Duncan  Phyfe  Furniture 

(Continued  jrom  page  41) 


Scotland  and  came  with  his  parents  to 
America,  about  1784.  when  he  was  16 
years  old.  The  family  seem  to  have 
settled  in  Albany  where  Duncan 
learned  his  trade  and  some  years 
later  (1705)  established  himself  in 
business  in  New  York. 

That  general  notice  which  Phyfe's 
furniture  has  attracted  during,,  the 
past  few  years  is  traceable  to  its  suit- 
ability to  present-day  interiors.  The 
modern  cabinet-maker  first  began  to 
copy  the  various  types  of  tables  and 
other  odd  pieces,  but  later  produced 
complete  suites  both  for  dining  rooms 
and  for  bedrooms.  Like  the  furniture 
of  Hepplewhite,  that  of  Phyfe  is  re- 
markable for  the  use  of  graceful  - 
curves;  besides  which  there  are  cer- 
tain elements  indicating  the  personal 
predilections  of  the  New  York  crafts- 
man. 

With  all  his  finer  work  he  sought 
and  accomplished  a  light  gracefulness 
combined  with  perfect  stability  of 
construction.  The  result  is  that  a  din- 
ing room  furnished  in  the  Phyfe  man- 
ner is  at  no  time  somber  or  heavy, 
though  always  evincing  that  dignity 
associated  with  the  ceremony  of  din- 
ing a  century  ago. 

Like  curves  appear  with  the  frames 
of  the  chairs  which  have  the  lyre  with 
four  strings  to  form  the  backs,  the 
front  legs  taking  the  graceful  in- 
curved shaped  found  with  many  of 
the  English  Late  Georgian  chairs. 
This  particular  suite  is  also  illustra- 
tive of  Phyfe's  use  of  the  carved 
acanthus  leaf  ornament  combined 
with  reeding,  a  decoration  which  is 
applied  to  all  the  supports  of  the 
pedestals.  The  acanthus  leaf  motif  is 
also  carved  on  the  front  legs  of  the 
chairs;  a  feature  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  typical  of  Phyfe's  designs. 

One  point  in  connection  with  this 
furniture  has  long  since  been  recog- 
nized both  by  laymen  and  by  profes- 
sional decorators:  That  is  the  value 
of  one  or  two  pieces  in  a  room  which 
is  otherwise  treated  in  a  different 
style.  As  an  example  of  this,  we  will 
assume  that  the  cabinet  in  a  living 
room  is  of  the  more  severe  architec- 


tural style  of  Hepplewhite;  some  of 
the  chairs  have  the  open  arms  and 
the  upholstered  panel  backs  and  seats 
with  square  legs  and  stretcher  ouls 
of  the  Chippendale  period;  cftler 
chairs  have  similar  robust  straight 
legs  and  rails  with  the  "hump"  back 
found  among  those  of  Hepplewhite. 
If  the  tables  and  sofa  for  such  an  in- 
terior had  like  straight  supports,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  avoid  a  sense 
of  uncompromising  severity  with  the 
setting. 

With  the  Duncan  Phyfe  revolving- 
top  tables  that  are  made  today,  draw- 
ers are  still  fitted  in  the  deep  flange, 
but  certain  sections  are  left  open  as 
shelves  for  books,  pipes  and  other 
items  which  one  likes  to  have  near  a 
favorite  chair.  A  convenient  arrange- 
ment, because  once  seated,  all  that 
is  required  is  to  turn  the  table  top 
around  and  another  section  of  the 
"library"  appears  for  inspection. 
Further  such  a  table  is  convenient 
for  writing. 

We  have  remarked  that  all  Phyfe's 
finer  designs  such  as  are  now  being 
reproduced  in  present-day  shops,  are 
unmistakably  inspired  by  those  of  the 
English  Neo-Classic  school.  But  a 
comparison  will  show  that  he  sought 
to  interpret  many  of  the  various 
motifs  in  a  distinctive  and  individual 
manner.  In  fact,  it  might  be  said  that 
he  endeavored  to  produce  a  style 
which  would,  in  time,  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  essentially  representative 
of  an  American  tradition.  By  far  the 
larger  number  of  his  chair  designs 
display  a  decided  influence  gained 
from  the  ancient  Greek  seats. 

This  characteristic  is  especially  irv 
dicative  of  his  efforts  to  eliminate 
straight  lines  and  the  frequent  ap- 
pearance of  the  lyre  motif  as  part  of 
the  pedestals  emphasizes  his  desire 
for  curved  forms.  Probably  it  has 
been  this  very  fact  which  has  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  the  attention 
of  the  present  generation  to  this  fur- 
niture; because  it  has  recently  been 
obvious  that  the  majority  of  us 
have  tired  of  the  monotony  of  the 
eccentric    verticals    and    horizontals. 


Rich  Simplicity  In  New  Modern  Fabrics 


(Continued  from  page  53) 
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Artificial  .■■ilk  and  cotton  SO"  velvet  in  red  and  beige  or 
green  and  beige.  By  courtesy  of  Johnson  &  Faulkner,  Inc. 
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VVVHy  all  the  talk  about  North  Star  Blankets?  We  ccr~ 
tainly  didn't  start  it.  For  many  years  we  made  the 
blankets  and  kept  silent  about  them.  Evidently  the  blankets  did 
their  own  talking.  But,  knowing/  as  we  do,  what  goes  into  them 
and  how  they  arc  made,  we  somewhat  naturally  suppose  that 
all  the  nice  things  said  of  them  arc  said  because  they  arc  true. 
One  of  our  chief  difficulties  is  to  prevent  these  nice  words 


idea,  or 

1  NORTH    STAR 

pieced  id  all 


ivroiiQ 


w  .    .    . 


North  Star  .  .  .Wamsutta 

North  Star  Blankets  and 
Wamsutta  Sheets  are  sty  led  to 
meet  the  most  fastidious  de= 
mands  of  modern  ensemble 
decoration.  In  quality  and 
color  they  are  unapproached. 


from  creating  the  idea  that, because  these  blankets  are  always  of 
purest  wool  and  beautifully  made,,  they  must  be  expensive. 
Let  us  tell  you,  then,  that  this  is  not  so.  There  is  a  North 
Star  Blanket  for  every  home,  no  matter  how  modest;  and  each 
is  so  good  and  so  fine  that  it  bears  a  North  Star  label  as  an 
assurance  to  you  that  it  will  be  beautiful  and  serviceable  for 
many,  many  years  to  come. 


* 


NORTH  STARTo^BIA^KETS 


CJend.   us 
iliis  KSsOufjon 


North  Star  Woolen  Mill  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Dept.  pi  Please  send,  post  prepaid,  copy  of  your  North  Star  Blanket  and  Wamsutta  Sheet  Catalogue  in  Color 


A  course  that  will  tell  you 


-how  pictures  of  all  kinds  should  be  hung. 

-why  painted  furniture  is  suitable  for  bed- 
rooms. 

-what  three  important  factors  must  be  ac- 
complished  in   furnishing   an   apartment. 

-how  books  may  best  be  accommodated  in  a 
small    apartment. 

-the   four   great  style   periods  of  furniture. 

-what  two  pieces  of  furniture  are  character- 
istically American, 

-how  to  draw  patterns  for  valances  and 
draperies. 

-how  to  make  a  French  heading. 

-how  to  design  and  make  draperies  for 
arched  topped  windows  and  doors. 

-how  to  make  and  hang  portieres. 

-when  to  use  Venetian  blinds. 


— the  proper  draperies  for  living  room,  bed- 
room, dining  room,  library,  nursery  and 
every  other   room. 

— how  to  select  color  schemes. 

■ — how  to  balance  a  color  scheme. 

— the  difference  between  tones,  tints  and 
shades. 

— how  to  estimate  the  amount  of  paint  re- 
quired for  a  given  surface. 

— the  proper  colors  for  children's  rooms. 

— how  to  treat  stains,  and  discolorations  on 
plaster  walls. 

— how  to  hang  and  paint  wall  fabrics. 

— how  to  make  new  glazing  effects  match 
aged  effects. 

— the  proper  colors  for  north  rooms  and 
rooms   which   are  sunny. 

— how  to  place  wall  lights. 


and   a   thousand   other   things   that   will    save 
you  money  and  greatly  increase  your  enjoyment 


Here  is  a  course  that  will  give  you  information  that  will  be  of 
immense,  practical,  dollars  and  cents  value  to  you-  all  the  rest  of 
your  life;  that  will  add  greatly  to  your  pleasure  and  enjoyment; 
that  will  open  the  door  to  a  splendid  professional  career  if  you  are 
so  inclined;  and  that  can  be  taken  in  your  own  home,  in  your  spare 
time,  in  much  less  than  one  year,  without  one  dull  moment. 


During  its  nine  years  of  existence  this  course  has  enrolled 
nearly  3,000  students.  Every  enrollment  has  been  accepted  with  the 
agreement  to  return  the  tuition  fee  to  the  sudent  if,  after  complet- 
ing the  course,  he  or  she  did  not  believe  that  the  course  merited 
the  claims  made  for  it.  In  not  one  instance  has  the  return  of  the 
money  been  requested.  But  our  files  are  full  of  letters  of  praise. 


THE    ARTS     &     DECORATION     HOME     STUDY     COURSE     IN 
PERIOD      AND      MODERNISTIC      INTERIOR      DECORATING 


THIS  course  was  created  by  a  board  of  highly  distinguished 
decorators  and  architects,  at  the  instigation  of  Arts  &  Deco- 
ration, under  whose  auspices  it  has  always  been  conducted.  The 
good  name  and  reputation  of  Arts  &  Decoration  are  your  guaran- 
tee of  its  authority,  thoroughness  and  quality. 

Until  recently  there  were  two  courses — the  original  Period 
or  Historic  Decorating  course,  created  nine  years  ago,  and  the 
Modernistic  decorating  course,  created  three  years  ago.  They 
were  separate  courses,  with  separate  tuition  fees.  They  are  now 
combined  in  one  course,  with  one  fee  and  that  but  slightly  more 
than  was  formerly  charged  for  the  Period  course  alone.  For  one 
enrollment,  therefore,  you  will  receive  thorough  training  in  the 
facts  and  principles  of  both  Period  and  Modernistic  decorating, 
and  in  either  48  or  24  weeks,  as  you  prefer. 

The  course  consists  of  thirty  lessons,  in  the  form  of  finely 
printed,  lavishly  illustrated  booklets,  a  set  of  three  text  books, 
and  a  set  of  samples  of  the  fabrics  used  in  upholstering.  PLUS, 
from  beginning  to  end,  careful,  individual  instruction  by  cor- 
respondence by  Miss  Ina  M.  Germaine  and  staff,  whose  business 


will  be  to  see  that  you  receive  the  training  you  are  entitled  to. 
If  you  enroll  you  will  not  simply  have  a  lot  of  material  sent 
to  you,  to  read  or  not  as  you  please  and  be  left  to  get  whatever 
you  can  out  of  it  for  yourself:  you  will  be  painstakingly, 
thoroughly  and  completely  taught  the  art  of  the  interior 
decorator. 

Then,  if  you  wish  to  do  so,  you  will  be  able  to  engage  in  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  and  lucrative  of  all  careers  for  the  man  or 
woman  of  cultivated  tastes,  either  as  an  independent  decorator, 
or  in  association  with  an  established  firm  or  one  of  the  great 
stores  which  maintains  such  departments.  If  you  do  not  care 
about  this,  you  will  still  profit  enormously  from  the  knowledge 
you  have  gained.  It  will  enrich  your  life,  adding  immensely  to 
your  enjoyment  of  all  of  the  beautiful  things  with  which  you 
come  into  daily  contact;  and  it  will  return  you  hundreds  of  per 
cent  profit  just  in  the  money  it  saves  you  in  the  furnishing  and 
decorating  you  do  in  your  own  homes. 

It  is  a  truly  wonderful  course:  we  urge  you  to  allow  us  to 
tell  you  all  about  it. 


Approved    as    a    correspondence    School 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


Send  for  Beautiful  Brochure — FREE 
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The  Decorators  Furniture  Company  are  specialists  in  the  creation  of  furniture  exclusively 
for  use  in  fine  bedrooms  and  boudoirs — furniture  of  rare  woods  expertly  crafted  and  exquisite- 
ly ornamented — furniture  that  has  been  painted  and  decorated  with  unusual  skill  and  artistry. 
Reproduced  and  adapted  from  the  finest  models  of  the  past,  the  collection  of  the  Decorators 
Furniture  Company  will  prove  of  interest  to  decorators  and  their  clients  who  are  engaged  in 
creating  bedrooms  and  boudoirs  of  unusual  charm. 

Qecorators  £Furniture  (So,  inc. 


<      Designers 

38 J    Madison   Avefiue 
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MASTER  HANDS 

— have  carved  their  skill  on  this  imposing  18th  Century 
Chippendale  Breakfront  Cabinet.  Its  rare  beauty  and  dignity 
make  it  a  worthy  addition  to  an   English  period  room. 

It  may  be  viewed  at  the  Lans  Galleries  together  with  an 
unusually  fine  collection  of  antiques  and  fine  reproductions 
in    Chippendale,    Queen    Anne    and    William    and    Mary. 

Of  particular  interest  is  a  very  fine  collection  of  antiques 
and  reproductions  of  old  English  crystal  stemware  and  odd 
pieces  we  have  assembled;  also  antiques  and  fine  copies 
of  old  Sheffield  and  English  sterling  silver  at  verj  low  prices. 
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tile  since  Leonardo  da  Vinci  as  Hey- 
wood  Broun.  He  is,  too,  besides 
possessing  so  many  and  varied  at- 
tributes, the  very  eyeball  of  Pub- 
licity, as  Hamlet  once  said  (or  was 
it  Broun  himself?).  Mussolini,  Shaw, 
Broun — there  you  are!  And  you  and 
I  crawl  toward  our  obscurity! 

Mr.  Broun  ran  for  Congress,  he 
runs  a  daily  column,  he  has  appeared 
in  bread-lines,  he  has  done  everything 
possible  to  Mend  the  Heart  of  the 
World.  Now  he  really  entertains  us! 

It's  a  great  show — "Shoot  the 
Works" — with  Heywood  Broun  play- 
ing seven  or  eight  different  kinds  of 
roles,  all  of  them  perfectly.  No  such 
acting  has  been  seen  on  Broadway 
since  Lionel  Barrymore  played 
"Macbeth".  He  plays  the  shy  boy, 
the  lover,  a  Viking  king,  an  old  roue, 
a  Sicilian  gangster,  a  Believing  Hus- 
band, a  night-clubber,  an  ironical 
schoolmaster  and,  finally,  a  soft- 
hearted columnist. 

And  every  one  nearly  helped  Mr. 
Broun  in  the  preparation  of  his 
unique  revue — Dorothy  Parker.  Nun- 
nally  Johnson,  Peter  Arno,  Irving 
Berlin,  Jack  Hazzard,  and  almost 
everybody  you  can  think  of  except 
Doctor  Cadman  and  Andrew  Mellon. 

The  evening  rolls  along  through 
sketches,  songs,  quips,  quiddities,  and 
many  choice  slices  of  bolony.  Next  to 
the  Gargantuan.  Puck-like,  Ariel-like 
Broun.  I  liked  Bill  O'Neal  best. 

"Shoot    the    Works"    is    unforget- 
table ! 
"the  psychology  of  o'neill" 

The  Theatre  Guild  and  Jed  Harris 
having  decreed  this  season  to  be  an 
O'Neill  season,  I  have  been  meditat- 
ing on  four  impressions  I  get  from 
the  O'Neill  plays.  They  are: 

Man  versus  the  Universe:  All  the 
characters  in  the  O'Neill  plays  might 
be  sculpt  as  the  Laocoon.  They  strug- 
gle with  the  serpents  of  heredity  and 
environment  and  are  doomed.  The 
universe  conspires  every  moment 
against  the  individual.  He  is  born  to 
be  toyed  with,  degraded,  slaughtered. 

There  is  no  "redemption"  any- 
where, except  perhaps  in  smug  con- 
formity and  gold.  For  those  who 
think,  feel  and  revolt  there  is  await- 
ing them  a  Caucasus  or  a  Calvary. 
Prometheus,  Christ  and  Laocoon  are 
the  everlasting  symbols  of  Man. 

Irony:  Irony  is  the  belly-guffaw 
of  Rabelais  frozen  in  the  brain.  Or 
maybe  it  is  only  a  hard-boiled  tear. 
The  irony  of  O'Neill  is  the  latter — a 
hard-boiled  tear,  for  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  is  capable  of  a   guffaw. 

His  is  the  irony  of  Strindberg, 
Ibsen,  Octave  Mirbeau  and  Ambrose 
Bierce.  It  is  an  irony  implicit  in  the 
very  nature  of  his  characters — 
whether  it  is  Yank,  the  Emperor 
Jones,  Anna  Christie  or  Marco  Polo. 
Each  one  carries  within  himself  the 
germ  of  his  own  buffoonery. 

"Man  is  the  only  animal."  says 
Cabell,  "that  plays  the  ape  to  his 
ideal."  In  O'Neill's  plays  we  are  all 
apes,  trying  to  imitate  ourselves. 
seen  in  the  mirror  of  our  brain- 
dreams.  But  the  irony  of  O'Neill  is 
not  bitterly  anti-human,  as  it  is  in 
Swift  and  sometimes  in  Bierce.  At 
its  heart  is  pity — or  at  least  a  vast 
sympathy — which  is  always  superior 
to  pity, 

The  Soeial  Conventions:  In 
O'Neill's  dramas  the  conventions, 
customs  and  laws  of  society  are 
everywhere  the  enemy  of  the  human 
being,  Only  the  strong,  unscrupulous, 


jrom  page  45) 

daring  Dionysian  being  stands  a 
chance  of  carrying  away  the  gates 
of  Gaza. 

Amoralism:  It  is  in  vain  that  .one 
looks  through  O'Neill's  plays  fl.  a 
"message,"  an  ethic.  He  is  always, 
even  in  some  of  his  earlier  unimpor- 
tant plays,  beyond  good  and  evil.  He 
is  as  inexorable  as  Sophocles,  Thomas 
Hardy,  Turgenev  and  Strindberg.  His 
characters  are  chemical  and  psycho- 
logical experiments,  just  as  all  of  us 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  unseen  Mas- 
ter of  the  Laboratory. 
*  "I  am  not  here  to  teach — I  am 
here  to  reveal,"  might  be  the  motto 
of  the  author  of  Desire  Under  the 
Elms,  as  it  has  been  of  every  artist 
worthy  the  name  from  Aeschylus  to 
Robinson  Jeffers,  another  great 
American  master  of  Tragic   Beauty. 

His  new  play,  "Mourning  Becomes 
Electra"  sums  up  the  four  view- 
points. But  of  all  O'Neill's  plays  the 
one  that  affected  me  most,  that  I  be- 
lieve to  be  profoundest  and  most 
lasting,  is  "Lazarus  Laughed". 

CIVIC   OPERAS 

The  Civic  Light  Opera  Company, 
under  the  direction  of  Milton  Aborn. 
made  such  a  hit  in  its  Gilbert  & 
Sullivan  revivals  that  it  is  to  become 
a  permanent  institution  in  New  York, 
giving  at  a  $2  top  all  the  old  light 
operas.  After  the  tidal-wave  of  jazz 
and  meouwing  and  caterwauling  on 
barbaric  instruments  that  they  call 
music  this  is  a  relief.  Let  us  have 
even  "The  Chimes  of  Normandy" 
and  "The  Grand  Duchess"!  Down 
with  the  saxophone!  Up  with  the 
violin ! 

The  Civic  gave  us  two  near-noveK 
lies  when  it  revived  Gilbert  &  Su^K 
van's  "Trial  by  Jury"  and  "Ruddi- 
gore."  The  first  is  a  short  one-act 
satire  on  trials  by  jury,  extraordin- 
arily bold  when  you  consider  that  it 
was  first  produced  in  London  in  1875. 
But  the  English  have  always  enjoyed 
fun  poked  at  themselves.  "Trial  by 
Jury"  is  farcical  and  even  grotesque, 
with  some  good  music  by  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan.  Frank  Moulan  and  William 
Danforth  were  heads  up  in  this. 

"Ruddigore"  is  the  only  one  of  the 
G.  &  S.  operas  that  does  not  contain 
a  famous  lyric.  It  is,  truth  to  relate, 
not  one  of  their  top-notchers.  al- 
though nothing  that  this  great  com- 
bination ever  did  could  be  called 
mediocre.  When  tired  of  "modernity" 
see  these  Civic  revivals. 
"whither,  masks?" 

The  rarest  thing  on  our  stage  is  the 
grotesque — the  tragic  grotesque.  It 
should  be  with  us  today,  but  it  is  not. 
This  is  a  grotesque-tragic  epoch. 
Why  hasn't  drama  reported  some- 
thing of  this  to  us? 

The  philosophy  of  the  grotesque 
is  bedded  in  the  cock-eyed  squint  at 
reality  through  flying  images.  It  is 
the  comedy  of  the  imagination.  You 
guess  at  "what  it  is  all  about" — just 
as  we  do  about  life  itself.  What  is  it 
all  about?  Whither?  Why?  Whence? 
We  see  only  sections  of  things.  It's 
all  a  cock-eyed  squint.  There  are  no 
absolute  proportions.  Mixed  pickles 
— that's  reality.  . 

Since  the  war  life  seems  father 
grotesque  to  most  of  us.  We  are 
knocked  into  a  cocked  hat.  All  stand- 
ards in  drama,  art  and  literature  are 
cock-and-bull  stories — mostly  bull. 
Euclid  is  dead.  Einstein  and  his  crazy, 
topsy-turvy  universe  is  here!  There 
is  no  solution  for  anything.  All  is 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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Pompadour    Mirror   of   gilt   carved 
wood 


Cygnes  Mirror  of  gilf  carved  wood 
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EARLY 
AMERICAN 
qiRANDOLE 


One  of  the  Jarnow  Mirrors 
of  History — an  authentic  reproduction  of  a  Colonial  Girandole, 
with  characteristic  emblem  and  typical  convex  glass  mirror. 
.  .  .  This  model  is  available  in  14" ,  16" ,  IS"  and  20"  diameters. 
.  .  .  Fine  picture  framing,  period  mirrors,  cornices  and  framed 
pictures  for  period  and  modern  mural  treatment. 
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Pair  of  old  Irish  silver  gravy  boats 
made  in   Dublin   1770  by  J.  Lloyd 

E.  Schmidt  &  Co. 

669  Fifth  A\  i  mi  .  New  York 
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image.  We  are  all  pleasantly  insane, 
as  Pirandello  will  tell  you  in  Right 
You  Are  If  You  Think  You  Are.  And 
if  you  are  not  insane  you  had  better 
pretend  you  are,  he  says  in  his  Henry 
V,  a  great  play  of  the  grotesque 
school  which  was  done  so  poorly  here 
several  years  ago. 

In  the  grotesque  drama  we  are  try- 
ing to  look  at  ourselves  as  in  a  con- 
vex and  concave  looking-glass  be- 
cause we  are  sick  of  looking  at  our- 
selves normally.  The  enormous  laugh 
of  Aristophanes  and  Rabelais  has  not 
triumphed  over  our  tragic  conscience. 
To  escape  the  consciousness  of  guilt 
we  try  to  make  ourselves  believe  we 
are  insane. 

Which  remark  brings  me  to  Piran- 
dello's Right  You  Are  If  You  Think 
You  Are  and  his  Henry  V.  Right  You 
Are  is  builded  on  a  foundation  of 
pure  farce  and  rises  story  by  story 
to  the  spaces  where  the  gods  laugh 
at  humanity.  There  is  no  truth.  What 
you  believe  true  is  true.  There  is  no 
way  of  judging  sanity  from  insanity. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  human  per- 
sonality, for  we  have  a  different  ex- 
istence in  the  mind  of  each  one  who 
knows  us.  All  is  illusion.  Life  is  a 
mirror  of  some  hidden  Reality  in 
which  we  beings  move  as  phantoms. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  groundwork  of 
the  drama  of  the  future,  and  Luigi 
Pirandello  is  its  prophet. 

Henry  V  is  another  tremendous 
indictment  of  life  done  in  the  gro- 
tesque. A  man  goes  insane  through 
an  accident  at  a  carnival  while  he  is 
impersonating  the  character  of  Henry 
V.  His  friends  continue  the  illusion 
that  he  is  the  Emperor  for  twenty 
years,  but  after  twelve  years  he  re- 
covers his  sanity,  and  his  disillusion 
is  so  great  that  he  prefers  to  remain 
insane  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
even  murders — we  can't  condemn  an 
insane  man. 

The  point  is  this — this  man  was 
greater  as  an  insane  man  than  the 
stupid,  sane  people  around  him. 
Hamlet  played  the  same  trick.  Piran- 
dello says  that  all  forms  of  sanity  are 
akin  to  stupidity,  and  that  it  is  only 
the  illusion,  the  lie,  the  streak  of 
madness  that  lifts  us  to  the  sublime. 

In  Shakespeare  and  Racine  and  the 
Greeks  this  madness  was  incidental. 
In  the  Pirandellan  theatre  it  is  a 
doctrine,  a  philosophy,  a  metaphysic. 
It  is  in  some  degree  a  universal  qual- 
ity, for  every  being  conceives  himself 
as  he  is  not;  he  continually  falsifies 
himself  in  the  mirror  of  his  egotism. 
"Would  some  good  God  the  gift  t'  gie 
us — ."  You  know  the  rest.  But  Bobby 
was  wrong.  That  would  be  the  tragedy 
— to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 
Defraud  us  not  of  our  madness,  our 
hypocrisies,  our  eccentricities,  our 
lies,  our  peacockery ! 

If  the  beings  in  a  Fourth  Dimen- 
sion are  looking  down  on  us  they  see 
us  as  grotesques.  They  look  on  our 
tragi -comedy  with  satanic  merriment, 
through  the  eyes  of  an  Aristophanes, 
a  Swift,  a  Voltaire,  a  Capek  (of  "The 
World    We   Live    In"),   a    Pirandello. 

I  do  not  include  Shaw  in  this  super- 
mundane audience,  for  he  is  a  Karl- 
Ma  rx-ni  a  de-a-man-of -me  mounte- 
bank, and  he  has  not  the  terrible 
grin  of  Pirandello,  but  only,  at  the 
.i  satanic  simper. 

I  II I     WELTER    OF    REALISM" 

Legitimate  realism  is  the  attempt 

tc  put   before  an  audience  an  exact 

iduction  of  a  New  York  street, 

\ -room  in  a  newspaper  office,  a 


front-line  dug-out  or  a  New  York 
cigar  store.  It  is  based  on  what 
Henry  James  called  "the  emotion  of 
recognition."  which  is  the  psycho- 
logical basis  of  all  realism  in  any  of 
the  arts.  The  eye  and  ear  of  the  great- 
est number  must  be  moved  spontane- 
ously to  make  the  tongue  say,  "Oh, 
isn't  that  true  to  life!" — the  word 
"life"  being  used  here  in  its  very 
lowest  terms,  the  eternal  mechanics 
of  everyday  contact. 

I  saw  a  play  some  years  ago  in 
.which  John  Mason  appeared — the 
name  of  the  play  escapes  me  at 
present — in  which  the  stage  was 
given  over  completely  in  one  act  to 
an  exact  duplicate  of  a  Childs  res- 
taurant. Tremendous  applause  always 
greeted  the  rise  of  the  curtain  on  this 
scene,  and  the  play  had  a  long  run, 
mainly,  I  believe,  for  that  reason. 
"My!  if  you  want  to  see  a  Childs 
restaurant,  go  to  see — "  (naming  the 
play),  many  persons  said  to  me.  Yet 
there  was,  of  course,  more  to  the 
play  than  this  scene.  But  it  was  that 
scene  that  stuck. 

The  success  of  the  moving-picture 
depends,  fundamentally,  on  this  craze 
for  instant  recognition,  for  the  in- 
stinct to  see  nothing  but  the  familiar 
— a  cow,  a  locomotive  engine,  a  sten- 
ographer at  work  in  a  downtown  sky- 
scraper, a  close-up  of  a  paper-weight, 
a  corner  drug-store  in  a  small  town. 
This  craze  for  realism  is  also  ob- 
servable in  the  books  of  the  day — 
and  which  subsequently  go  on  the 
stage — life  as  it  is,  as  though  it 
weren't  enough  to  live  the  question- 
able thing  every  day  without  adding 
to  it  its  representation  in  print  asd 
on  the  stage!  The  purely  imaginatrre 
and  the  purely  romantic  are  at  their 
lowest  ebb  everywhere — as  though 
the  imaginative  and  the  romantic 
were  not  as  "real"  as  sheer  realism! 

"THE    MI'SICAL-COMEDY   RACKET" 

Racket  both  in  its  literal  meaning 
and  its  metaphysical  one.  So  let  us 
now  conduct  a  more  or  less  profound 
inquiry  into  why  they  stream  from 
the  fourteen  or  fifteen  points  of  the 
compass  with  festal  lights  in  their 
eyes  and  their  mouths  wreathed  in 
Steeplechase  grins  to  pay  ticket  spec- 
ulators grim  and  gorgeous  prices  for 
such  mosaics  of  slop  with  names  such 
as  Moo-Cow,  Goo-Goo,  Choo-Choo, 
Cutey-Cutey,  Hi-Diddle-Diddle,  Pig- 
gy-Piggy, Pussy-Pussy,  Oh,Ebcnezcr! 
Soopv-Sappv,  Nunkey-Donkey,  Doo- 
dle-Goof, Blah-Blah  and  Alley-Boop! 
You  will  see  these  names  in  white 
tire  either  this  season  or  next.  I  have 
not  patented  them.  I  give  them  to 
the  Synthetic  Mozarts  of  musical 
Broadway  for  their  very  own. 

But  I  delay  the  inquiry  with  my 
well-known  asides  and  verbal  philan- 
derings  (a  weakness  of  too  much 
early  street  education  and  no  college 
discipline).  Why  do  they  go  to  hear 
the  same  tenor,  soprano  and  basso- 
bluffo  (under  many  revolving  aliases) 
sing  the  same  song  over  and  over 
again?  Because  of  the  mob's  inde- 
structible love  of  the  familiar  and 
its  holy  fear  of  the  seat-worm, 
Change.  The  same  old  legs,  tig-  same 
old  costumes,  the  same  old  j&'e  fac- 
tory, the  same  old  impersonations? 
See  previous  reason. 

Then  we  have  the  well-known  in- 
stinct of  "release".  They  get  this  in 
the  scenery,  veils,  perspectives,  spot- 
lights and  "bulls",  together  with  an 
ear-choking  and  brain-numbing  chaos 
of  catgut,  drum,  horn  and  saxophone. 
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Kensington    Furniture    is   unsur- 
passed in  suitability  and  charm 
for  American  homes. 

If  you  are  interested  in  furniture  of 
the  highest  quality  in  design  and  crafts- 
manship, write  for  photographs  and 
pamphlet  telling  "How  Kensington 
Furniture  May  Be  Purchased". 


EARLY    ENGLISH   OAK   GROUP,   by  KENSINGTON 

Plain  wall  surfaces  set  off  as  effectively  as  the  richest  panelling  its  delightfully  picturesque  character. 
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Decorative  Furniture 

New  York 


Showrooms 
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An  Oak  Paneled  Fire-place  Nook . . . 

timbered  archways,  and  ribbed  ceilings  in  a  Chicago  apart- 
ment home.  Such  features  impart  personality  and  an  al- 
luring quality  to  an  interior.  Designed  and  executed  by  us. 

This  graphically  demonstrates  the  possibilities  of  choice 
architectural  woodwork  in  home  decorating.  Even  a  mod- 
erate use  engenders  pleasure  and  pride  in  its  owner- 
ship. The  investment  need  hot  be  excessive. 

A  letter  of  inquiry  about  our  work,  or  o 
visit  to  our  studio,  imposes  no  obligation 

KELLY  INTERIOR  CRAFTS  COMPANY 

Workshop  and  Studio:  905-11  N.Wells  St.,  Chicago 
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A   li replace   group    in   the  Mens    Lounge 

of  the  Eastward  Ho  Country  Club 

in  Chatham,   Massachusetts 

JYlay  we  send  you  our  catalogue? 

William  Leavens  &  Co.,   Inc. 

52    Canal   Street,   Boston,  Air 
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Italy,   France,   Belgium,   Greece  and 
Germany. 

From  Italy  comes  a  variety  of  cele- 
brated veined  marbles,  among  them 
the  tawny,  golden  and  gray  Sienas, 
the  rich  dark  red  Verona,  the  bottle 
green  verde  antique.  France  gives  us 
the  lighter,  delicate  Hautevilles,  and 
others,  Belgium  the  marvellous  plain 
jet  Belgian  black  and  the  even  more 
striking  veined  Belgian  black-and- 
gold.  Greece  sends  us  the  lovely 
spotted,  pinkish,  peach-and-white, 
and  cream-toned  Skyros  marbles,  and 
from  Germany  comes  some  of  the 
finest  stones  of  all — especially  the 
veined  Famosa.  The  Golden-veined- 
(with  a  warm  grayish  ground)  Fam- 
osa is  one  of  the  most  delicately 
beautiful  marbles  in  the  world. 

The  United  States,  nevertheless, 
has  an  excellent  range  of  colored  and 
veined  marbles,  as  well  as  a  series  of 
hard,  close  grained,  impervious  mar- 
bles for  artistic  use  and  for  practical 
purposes,  such  as  flooring,  and  in 
kitchens  and  bathrooms  such  as  floor 
and  window  sills,  etc. 

Akin  to  the  marbles  are  a  number 
of  colorful  stones — generally  lime- 
stones of  which  the  celebrated  whit- 
ish Caen  stone  of  France,  the  Bed- 
ford and  Portland  stone  of  England, 
the  Roman  travertine  stone  of  Italy, 
and  the  Indiana  Limestone,  Kasota, 
Briar  Hill  (a  sandstone)  of  the 
United  States  are  but  a  few  examples. 
These  stones  are  used  for  wall  and 
fireplace  facings  and  for  architectural 
details  much  as  marble  is  used.  The 
chief  difference  is  that  they  come  in 
thicker  slabs.  They  show  to  good 
effect  in  entrance  vestibules,  halls 
and  stairhalls,  and  also  in  certain  de- 
tails in  rooms,  such  as  hearths  and 
fireplace  facings. 

Still  another  ancient  material  is 
tile.  Its  artistic  and  practical  value 
was  pointed  out  in  the  article  "The 
Importance  of  Good  Floor  Cover- 
ings" in  the  August  issue  of  Arts  & 
Decoration-.  Like  marble,  tile,  too, 
may  add  that  needed  wonderful  touch 
of  color  in  an  interior.  In  addition  it 
has  great  interest  of  pattern.  Never 
were  finer  tiles  available  to  the  de- 
signer than  today,  both  domestic  and 
imported. 

Metals,  too,  are  usually  essential 
in  an  interior,  in  grilles,  railings,  light- 
ing fixtures,  electric  light  switches 
and  wall  outlets,  in  hardware,  and 
countless  other  details.  Not  only  has 
the  fine  old  historic  craftsmanship  in 
metals  been  revived,  but  to  the  an- 
cient technique  in  iron,  brass  and 
bronze  has  been  added  a  new  tech- 
nique whose  possibilities  we  are  only 
just  beginning  to  glimpse.  Metallurgy 
plus  industry  has  provided  us  with 
a  new  set  of  metals — aluminum  and 
non-staining  and  non-rusting  nickels 
and  steels  in  a  score  or  more  of  dif- 
ferent compounds  and  alloys.  These 
are  being  put  to  good  use  in  interior 
tion. 

Glass,  too,  has  followed  a  similar 
course  of  progress.  To  the  old  art  of 
'lazier   the   new   technique  adds 
fresh  sparks  of  inspiration  and  rich 
resources  of  technique.  Glass  means 
color,  texture,  quality  of  light,  reflec- 
tion, accents,  delicate  plane  surfaces 
and  rich  forms.  The  modern  etching 
latterns  on  opaque  or  translucent 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
art.   One   should   remember  also  that 
combines  well  with  metal,  and 
that  today,  besides  the  familiar  com- 


bination of  glass  with  gilt  or  lead  or 
wrought  iron  in  framed  mirror  or 
window  sash  or  lamp,  we  have~the 
new  silvery-appearing  metals  *7en- 
tioned  above. 

In  applying  all  these  varied  mate- 
rials, one  should  know  what  materials 
are  suited  to  certain  well-known  types 
of  design,  particularly  the  period  de- 
signs. Such  a  classification,  however, 
should  be  flexible,  since  much  de- 
pends upon  the  degree  of  freedom 
with  which  one  departs  from  the  con- 
ventional patterns.  The  freer  the  pe- 
riod design,  and  more  original,  the 
freer  may  be  the  choice  of  materials 
involved. 

The  period  designs  were  based  in 
part  upon  the  use  of  materials  that 
were  local  to  the  country  at  the  time. 
In  the  early  English  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  rooms,  therefore,  oak — par- 
ticularly oak  paneling  of  more  or  less 
architectural  character — was  a  mate- 
rial lavishly  used,  along  with  plaster 
ceilings,  there  either  plain  or  deco- 
rated. Oak  was  likewise  used  exten- 
sively for  floors  and  for  the  heavy, 
rather  architectural  furniture  of  the 
period.  Limestone — of  the  Bedford 
or  Portland  type — was  also  employed 
for  architectural  motives,  around  the 
doors  and  windows  and  fireplaces; 
and  for  floors,  particularly  the  floors 
of  entrance  vestibules,  halls  and  cor- 
ridors. Plaster  was  also  used  for 
walls.  Glass,  often  colored  or  tinted, 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  design. 
It  was  featured  in  the  large  casement 
sash  of  the  mullioned  windows. 
Wrought  iron  details  were  generally 
an  important  part  of  the  effect.    ^ 

In  the  ensuing  periods  in  Englaxti 
came  a  wider  use  of  materials.  The 
oak  technique  of  the  earlier  times — 
supposed  to  be  based  on  the  work- 
manship of  the  shipbuilders — devel- 
oped greatly  with  the  employment. of 
other  woods.  Thus,  in  the  time  of  the 
Georgian  period,  we  see  monumental 
rooms  paneled  on  walls  and  some- 
times on  ceilings  in  walnut.  The  finer 
grain  of  walnut  permits  more  delicate 
carving  and  so  the  elaborate  tech- 
nique of  Grinling  Gibbons  ornament 
is  based  largely  on  the  use  of  En- 
glish walnut.  In  the  less  formal  in- 
terior effects,  the  English  pine  panel- 
ing— often  knotty  and  of  light,  "nat- 
ural" finish — is  frequently  observed. 
Other  woods,  such  as  pearwood. 
came  into  use  at  the  time. 

In  the  English  Georgian  periods, 
plaster  continued  to  be  popular,  al- 
though in  smoother  surfaces  and  in 
more  classic  architectural  forms,  gen- 
erally painted  in  light,  delicate  col- 
ors. This  development  culminated  in 
the  style  of  the  Adam  brothers.  It 
continued  into  the  ensuing  Greek  re- 
vival period,  in  which  wood  was 
sparingly  employed,  generally  only 
for  trim. 

A  somewhat  parallel  development 
took  place  in  France.  In  the  earliest 
French  designs  of  the  Renaissance, 
such  as  the  period  of  Franqois  I, 
oak  was  favored,  but  the  French  soon 
developed  admirably  their  native  wal- 
nut, both  in  dark  stained  .and  in 
lighter  "natural"  finishes.  £  Other 
woods  were  also  taken  up.  However. 
by  the  1  St h  Century,  in  the  periods 
of  Louis  XIV,  XV  and  XVI,  plaster 
was  the  favored  material  for  the 
formal  architectural  interiors,  on 
walls  and  ceilings,  which  were  light 
and  often  touched  up  with  gilt,  and 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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delaying  to  write  of  the  famous  Gold- 
banded  lily.  Lilium  aura  turn,  which  is 
white  in  part,  though  not  tubular. 
It-;  extreme  beauty  belongs  in  the 
A.^eelirion  group.  because  the 
blooms  open  out  broadly,  the  seg- 
ments being  "reflexed"  and  fringed 
or  twisted  so  as  to  give  an  air  of 
sumptuous  elegance  to  the  short  but 
heavy  cluster  or  raceme  in  which 
they  appear.  As  I  write  I  think  of 
two  superb  stands  of  this  lily  I  found 
years  apart  and  miles  apart  in  Penn- 
sylvania's wild  Sullivan  County.  A 
peaceful  old  lady  sat   in  the  moun- 


Auratum  growing  and  going.  Mean- 
time, the  wise  gardener  will  plant  it 
annually  and  hopefully — it  pays  for 
itself  in  one  season  anyway.  (A  word 
of  suggestion  to  the  beginner  is  to 
buy  preferably  the  Platyphyllum  va- 
riety of  Auratum.  It  is  stronger  and 
better. ) 

In  the  same  Archelirion  group  is 
the  magnificent  Lilium  speciosum, 
which  is  almost  as  beautiful  as  the 
Auratum  and  much  easier.  Clumps 
do  get  established  in  a  garden  bor- 
der, and  they  carry  the  glory  of  lilies 
way    into    the    fall.    The    plants   are 


The  suberbum,  the    American  Turk's  Cap  lily,  is  orange 

or    scarlet,    spotted    with    purplish    brown,    drooping,   the 

petals  strongly  reflexed 


tain-village  home  porch  beside  which 
grew  a  tremendous  stem  on  which 
were  at  least  a  dozen  immense  Aura- 
tum flowers.  I  got  my  picture  of  it  on 
a  glass  negative,  but  I  have  a  better 
one  in  a  flower-memory!  The  other 
hung  from  a  steep  hillside  where  the 
farmer  who  loved  it  had  planted  it 
in  "chip  dirt,"  as  he  called  his  natural 
leaf-mold.  I  wish  I  could  do  ten  per 
cent  as  well  as  either  of  these  moun- 
tain folk  had  done  without  trying. 
One  can  easily  buy  and  as  easily 
plant  (always  deeply  in  good  garden 
ground  with  that  sand  pillow  in- 
creased to  surround  the  bulb)  the 
noble  Auratum,  and  it  usually 
blooms,  then,  alas,  as  usually,  or  al- 
together too  often  disappearing. 

My  feeling  is  that  we  fail  with 
Auratum  because  we  buy  the  big, 
fat  bulbs  the  canny  Japs  have  fed 
up  in  rich  soil  for  our  American 
market,  these  bulbs  also  having  had 
their  roots  rubbed  off  to  make  them 
look  pretty.  No  power  of  reproduc- 
tion has  been  left  in  them,  and  they 
deliver  and  die.  Mr.  Wilson  told  me 
he  \d  found  this  lovely  lily  in  great 
perfection  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
"Fuji"  where  the  soil  was  only  vol- 
canic detritus,  but  with  a  consider- 
able protecting  ground  cover  of 
weeds  that  kept  the  soil  cool.  Prob- 
ably we  will  come  to  have  sound 
small  bulbs  offered  to  us,  with  roots, 
sometime,    and    then    we    can    keep 


sightly  when  not  in  flower,  and  the 
various  sub-varieties  give  a  range  of 
rich  beaut>*.  Rubrum  and  Album  are, 
of  course,  described  by  their  names, 
though  the  first  is  rather  a  very  deep 
pink.  Melpomene  is  also  an  excellent 
form.  The  Speciosum  bulbs  take  the 
same  treatment  as  Auratum,  and 
they  do  well  with  partial  shade.  No 
one  need  be  afraid  to  adventure  in 
the  Speciosum  field.  As  I  have  said, 
they  bloom  desirably  later. 

Some  years  ago  there  came  from 
West  China  a  new  lily  which  at  first 
was  called  a  yellow  Speciosum.  Later 
it  was  defined  as  a  true  species,  and 
named  Lilium  henryi.  It  has  proved 
an  easy  and  dependable  lily,  adapt- 
able and  quite  permanent.  Its  brown- 
spotted  orange-yellow  blooms  come 
at  the  summit  of  long,  bending  stems, 
and  it  loves  half  shade.  It  now  com- 
fortably belongs  in  American  gar- 
dens. No  one  need  be  afraid  to  start 
it.' 

Among  the  very  easiest  of  the  lilies 
is  Lilium  tigrinum,  the  Tiger  lily, 
which  in  July  and  August  brightens 
many  a  garden,  corner  with  its  wide 
racemes  of  orange  flowers,  spotted 
brown-purple.  Japan  and  China  gave 
us  this  treasure,  now  naturalized 
among  us  as  is  the  lilac  which  came 
from  Bulgaria.  The  Tiger  lily,  prefer- 
ably of  the  Splendens  variety,  will 
enjoy  almost  any  situation,  flourish- 
( Continued  on  page  88) 
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DE  JOUY 

THE  GAY,  delightful  designs 
which  made  ioile  de  Jouy  so 
beloved  of  ihe  elegants  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  are  having  a 
deserved  revival  upon  our  mod- 
ern silks.  A  thousand  delicious 
fancies  charm  us  today  as  when 
their  prototypes  first  appeared  in 
1760.  True,  in  these  more  luxurious 
Cheney  silks  ihe  designs  are 
woven,  yet  they  recapture  the 
very  spirit  of  their  originals. 

Cheney  damasks,  simulating 
ioile  de  Jouy,  suggest  many  new, 
charming  and  ingenious  treat- 
ments to  the  modern  decorator; 
they  offer  a  thousand  new  inspira- 
tions for  lovely  interiors.  And  any 
Cheney  silk  you  may  select  from 
our  complete  and  authoritative 
line,  you  may  be  sure  is  absolutely 
correct  both  in  texture  and  in 
style:  indeed, "You  can  always  be 
sure  of  being  right  if  you  choose 
a  Cheney  silk." 

May  we  not  show  you  these 
new  toile  de  Jouy  silks? 


CHENEY    BROTHERS 


NEW  YORK  .  . 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BOSTON       .      .      . 


509  MADISON  AVENUE 
.  1528  WALNUT  STREET 
420    BOYLSTON    STREET 


CHICAGO   .      .      .  29EAST    MADISON    STREET 
LOS    ANGELES    .811  WEST    SEVENTH    STREET 
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ing  in  the  full  sun  which  rather  dis- 
courages other  lilies.  It  grows  to  four 
feet,  and  old  clusters  are  fine  in  their 
informal  elegance.  Tigrinum  has  the 
same  peculiarity  as  that  mentioned 
for  the  Sargent  lily,  in  that  it  pro- 
duces bulbils  which  if  planted  will 
grow  into  blooming  bulbs. 

Among  the  lilies  of  color  are  the 
many  elusive  and  desirable  American 
species.  The  Superbum  lily  (Lilinm 
superbum)  is  often  called  the  Ameri- 
can Turkscap,  because  it  is  in  the 
Martagon  group  which  has  recurved 
segments  for  the  most  part.  This 
Superbum  is  plentiful  in  the  wild 
from  Canada  to  Georgia,  but  not  at 
all  plentiful  in  gardens.  I  think  it  is. 
mostly  because  we  are  not  sufficiently 
observant  and  patient  with  it.  At 
Breeze  Hill  I  have  at  last  managed 
to  make  it  happy,  and  that  makes  me 
happy  as  well.  At  my  summer  moun- 
tain home  in  the  Pennsylvania  Alle- 
ghenies,  I  am  looking  as  I  write  at  a 
glorious  clump  of  Superbum  planted 
in  the  edge  of  the  forest  eleven 
months  ago.  It  needs  shade,  and 
ground  cover,  and  "let  alone."  ap- 
parently. I  suspect  many  failures  re- 
sult because  the  curious  bulb  it  has 
is  misunderstood.  It  is  double,  like  a 
dumb-bell  (the  botonist  calls  it 
rhizomatous),  and  sometimes  three 
bulbs  are  joined  by  the  connecting 
rhizome.  Like  all  lily  bulbs  this  needs 
careful  handling. 

California  has  a  lily  related  to 
Superbum  in  L.  pardalinnm,  some- 
times also  called  the  Western  Tiger 
lily.  It  is  handsome,  but  a  bit  hard 
to  make  comfortable  and  continuous 
in  the  east. 

Our  own  eastern  "lilies  of  the 
field"  are  difficult  to  make  succeed 
in  gardens,  though  easy  enough  where 
they  naturally  grow.  Lilinm  cana- 
dense  ranges  its  spotted  yellow- 
orange  and  red  flowers  from  New 
Brunswick  to  Georgia — except  in  my 
garden!   Another,  L.  pliiladelphicnm, 


grows  as  generally  in  the  wild,  but 
grudgingly  in  the  garden. 

The  daintiest  of  the  lilies  I  know 
is  L.  tenuifolinm,  the  Siberian  Coral 
lily.  It  is  also  easy  to  have,  thog^h 
not  enduring  long,  a  difficulty  metoy 
the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  grown 
from  the  seeds  it  freely  produces. 
Its  clear  scarlet  bells  are  bright  any- 
where, but  perfect  in  rock  gardens. 

There  is  a  group  of  lilies  which  I 
am  here  referring  to  as  Candlestick 
lilies,  because  the  bloom  is  always 
upright,  on  the  end  of  the  stalk,  and 
not  inclined  at  various  interesting 
angles  as  are  most  of  the  other  lilies. 
These  Candlestick  lilies  also  are  as 
assertive  in  color  as  they  are  in  up- 
right habit,  for  they  bloom  in  vivid 
shades  of  scarlet,  orange  and  yellow, 
frequently  spotted  or  "maculated," 
as  the  botanist  puts  it.  They  are  vig- 
orous, spreading,  easy  to  grow  in  full 
sunshine,  and  form  a  spot  of  gorge- 
ous early-summer  color  when  massed 
in  the  border.  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  disease  or  difficulties  to  which 
they  are  subject.  They  include  a 
number  of  botanical  species,  and  I 
presume  I  am  treading  on  dangerous 
ground  when  I  say  that  they  may 
be  bought  as  Lilinm  danricnm,  as  I 
best  know  them;  as  L.  elegans,  L. 
nmbellatum,  L.  t lumber gianum,  and 
so  on.  All  are  good,  some  are  better; 
all  are  comparatively  inexpensive,  all 
require  no  especial  care. 

As  I  write  I  am  bothered  not  to 
go  afield  among  the  lilies  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. I  want  to  tell  of  the 
apricot  beauty  of  L.  tcstaceum,  of 
the  vigor  and  peculiarity  of  L.  han- 
soni,  of  the  Martagons,  of  L.  croce- 
nm,  of  the  pompous  L.  pomponinrm& 
But  I  forbear,  urging  my  readers  to* 
begin  with  restraint  and  in  a  spirit 
of  adventure,  sure  of  that  garden 
joy  that  comes  to  all  who  strive  with 
intelligence,  with  or  without  full  suc- 
cess. If  we  all  succeeded  every  time, 
what  would  we  have  to  talk  about? 
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sometimes  ornamented  with  mirrors 
and  crystal  chandeliers  and  bronze 
details.  Nevertheless,  wood  was  beau- 
tifully used  for  the  parquet  floors, 
which  were  of  oak  and  walnut,  with  a 
light  finish. 

In  the  earlier  French  periods  lime- 
stone— like  Caen  stone — was  used  for 
architectural  details.  By  the  arrival 
of  the  18th  Century,  marble  was  fa- 
vored, for  the  French  designers  per- 
ceived its  rich  decorative  possibilities. 

The  Dircctoire  and  Empire  styles 
had  much  in  common  with  the  con- 
temporary English  post-Georgian 
modes  in  the  materials  used,  partic- 
ularly in  the  prevalence  of  light 
painted  plaster  walls  and  ceilings. 

In  the  French  provincial  interiors 
one  sees  a  wide  use  of  light  native 
woods,  largely  hardwoods,  and  fre- 
quently cut  from  the  orchard.  Plaster 
was  used,  generally  in  a  simple  rustic 
manner.  Stone  nagging  or  tile  floors 
were  characteristic.  In  the  metals, 
iron,  brass  and  pewter  were  favored. 

The  same  elements  enter  into  the 
rials  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
Renaissance  periods.  In  those  coun- 
tries, wood  was  scarce  and  the  oak 
and  walnut  at  their  disposal  was  not 
used  as  lavishly  as  in  the  north.  Plas- 
ter, stone,  marble,  tile,  wrought  iron, 
bronze  am]  brass— these  are  the  chief 


materials  of  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries. In  the  later,  more  ornate  pe- 
riods, plaster,  stone  and  marble  were 
used  with  the  greatest  richness  and 
elaboration  of  architectural  form. 

Again,  in  the  interior  styles  of 
Early  America,  one  sees  the  same 
tendencies.  The  earliest  rustic  homes 
were  marked  by  a  varied  use  of  plas- 
ter walls  and  ceilings  and  painted 
white  pine  trim  and  paneling.  Also, 
natural  woods,  particularly  pine,  were 
used  to  sheath  the  walls  in  many  of 
the  first  homes.  Pine  and  oak  planks 
were  used  for  floors.  Native  stone, 
either  rough  or  smooth  like  flagging, 
was  used  for  fireplace  hearths  and 
facings.  Wrought  iron,  brass  and  pew- 
ter were  the  usual  metals.  Then,  in  the 
later  and  finer  mansions  of  the  later 
18th  and  early  10th  Centuries,  the  ma- 
terials of  interior  finish  were  like  those 
of  the  English  Georgian  designs  on 
which  they  were  modeled.  Our  beauti- 
ful native  orchard  woods  were  favored. 

The  list  of  materials  is  L  no 
means  exhausted.  Again,  the  re- 
sources of  industry  provide  us  with 
a  new  series  of  synthetic  materials 
desirable  for  wall  and  floor  coverings 
and  for  other  uses.  With  varied 
technique  we  are  able  to  get  new 
effects  and  to  bring  out  hidden  beau- 
ties in  the  materials  themselves. 
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N  the  huge  collec- 
tion of  mirrors  at 
Friedman  Brothers — the  largest  in 
the  United  States  (established 
since  1903) — dealers,  decorators 
and  their  clients  will  surely  rind 
the  mirror  of  their  choice.  For  here 
every  period  and  every  use  is  amply 
represented  by  hundreds  of  mirrors 
carefully  and  accurately  designed 
.  .  .  properly  constructed  .  .  .  and 
priced  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vailing trend. 


A  card  of  introduction  will  admit 
dealers'  clients  to  our  showrooms 
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The  importance  of  the  'window  cornice 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  decorative 
scheme  is  recognized  and  the  Chippen- 
dale cornice  shown  here  is  but  one  of  the 
limitless  number  obtainable  at  Friedman 
Brothers  where  any  combination  of  mo- 
tifs  in   any   color  scheme   may   be   had. 


FRIEDMAN     BROTHERS 

DECORATIVE       ARTS,       INC. 

305     EAST    47TH     STREET,    NEW    YORK 


I 


RUTH  WOODRUFF 

870   MADISON  AVE. 
NEW  YORK 


ANTIQUES 


NTERIORS 


ma 

shaw  furniture  ::rD\To%r0iT,irrgLZT[z 


country,    and    seen     in    an    extensive    display    in    the    Shaw    Showrooms. 


. 


An  authentic  reproduction  of  a 
Black  and  Gilt  Arm  Chair  of  about  17S5 


Shaw  Furniture  Company 

Specialists  in  Furniture  Made  to  Order 


SHOWROOMS    and     FACTORY 
50    Second    St.,  Cambridge,    Mass. 


NEW    YORK    SHOWROOMS 
730  Fifth  Ave.,  Heckscher  Bldg. 
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Announcing 


OliTVA.  &  GO.  Inc 

Iqdportges  or  Sdtiqogs 

Po.  255GAST  50TKSTRoaT 


GLdorado-  5-  1078 
successors  to 
A.  OLIVA,  LTD. 


Italian  dining-room  in  apartment  of  Air.  Bernhard 
Benson,  160  E.  12nd  Si.,  entirely  furnished  In  us. 


We  cordially  invite  your  inspection  of 
secretaires,  credenzas,  chests,  chairs, 
tables,  chests  of  drawers,  mirrors, 
torcheres,  candlesticks,  wrought  iron, 
brocades,  architectural  paintings  and 
decorative  accessories,  recently 
received  from   Italy. 

They  are  distinctive,  authentic 
antiques,  sizable  and  adaptable  for 
apartments  and  larger  homes. 

We  are  offering  them  at  prices 

attractive  to  you  and  to  your 

clients.     Telephone     for 

appointment. 

Oliba  &  Go.  Xnc. 

/.  OLIVA 


A  New  Ideal  in  City  Living 


(Continued  from  page  51) 


Fancy  becoming  a  debutante  in  a 
"Jade  Ballroom"  or  giving  your 
bridesmaids'  dinner  in  the  "Rose  Din- 
ing Room!"  Or  your  first  reception 
in  the  "Empire  Ballroom,"  which,  ex- 
cept in  size  and  space,  closely  re- 
sembles the  Empire  Room  of  the  Old 
Waldorf.  And  how  easily  entertain- 
ing is  done  in  this  fairy  palace  not 
only  for  public  functions,  but  in 
one's  own  suite  which  is  equipped  in 
detail  with  every  requirement  de- 
sired by  the  most  distinguished  and 
discriminating  host. 

And  truly  imagination  was  at 
work  in  incorporating  in  the  new 
building  some  of  the  famous  features 
of  the  old  Waldorf,  when  it  was 
known  the  world  over  as  the  most 
important  hotel  in  the  world.  Who 
does  not  remember  Peacock  Alley, 
where  the  world  came  to  see  and  be 
seen?  And  you  will  find  it  almost  in 
replica,  back  of  the  great  lounge  as 
you  enter  the  present  structure.  An- 
other fascinating  feature  is  the 
bringing  from  the  old  Waldorf  the 
famous  Astor  family  dining  room. 
This  has  been  completely  recon- 
structed in  the  new  building  with  the 
historic  woodwork,  ceiling,  wall 
panels,  doors  and  windows  of  black 
walnut  of  the  early  Victorian  period, 
and  forty  murals  from  the  old 
hotel  add  to  the  glory  of  the  new 
building. 

But  fascinating  as  these  old  fea- 
tures are,  the  present  generation  will 
find  a  greater  excitement  in  the  new 
features  —  an  automobile  parking 
place  really  incorporated  in  the 
building  itself,  a  children's  play- 
room, Vitaglass  windows,  and  a  shop- 
ping bureau,  an  entertainment  bureau 
and  a  social  secretary  service. 

So  far,  we  seem  to  have  been 
caught  up  in  the  wonders  of  the 
beauty  and  social  comfort  of  the 
Waldorf,  thinking  mainly  of  the  per- 
fection of  decoration  and  furnishing. 
But  one  cannot  encompass  the  won- 
der of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  without 
stopping  to  study  the  design  of  this 
building  which  actually  provides  for 
a  private  railroad  siding  underneath 
the  hotel,  and  guests  who  own 
their  private  railroad  cars  may  leave 
Palm  Beach,  Chicago  or  Montreal 
and  come  directly  to  the  Waldorf, 
disembarking  alongside  a  special 
elevator  which  takes  them  directly 
to  the  lobby,  or  Peacock  Alley,  or 
their  personal  suites.  Another  un- 
usual feature  is  a  private  driveway 
and  entrance  through  the  hotel,  00 
Feet  wide  and  200  long.  This  runs 
through   the   center   of   the   building 


from  40th  to  50th  Streets.  And  the 
architects  have  arranged  also  the 
most  sumptuous  roof  garden  with  its 
own  kitchen  and  outdoor  terrajfes 
and  express  elevators.  And  there  is 
a  vast  exhibition  space  (40,000  square 
feet)  for  the  display  of  art,  books, 
fashions,  automobiles  and  motor 
boats.  And  so  many  ballrooms,  large 
and  small,  (where  from  four  thou- 
sand to  three  hundred  may  give 
dances)  that  one  remembers  Isadora 
Duncan's  prophecy  that  one  day  all 
America  should  be  dancing. 

In  the  magnificent  restaurant,  one 
of  the  loveliest  things  in  the  world, 
,  decorated  by  Sert,  three  hundred 
■  may  dine  or  you  may  have  a  cozy 
dinner  a  deux,  with  that  perfect  ser- 
vice that  renders  dining  "just  two" 
more  enthralling  than  a  king's  ban- 
quet. And,  of  course,  there  are  the 
special  arrangements  for  music.  The 
semicircular  stage  at  one  end  of  the 
Grand  Ballroom  has  space  for  a  full- 
number  symphony  orchestra,  and  I 
am  told  that  in  the  balconies  circling 
this  room  there  are  boxes  in  which 
charming,  intimate  dinners  may  be 
served.  And  a  great  organ  is  to  be 
installed  and  a  full  theatre-sized 
movietone  and  a  technicolor  appara- 
tus. Twenty-seven  passenger  and  ser- 
vice elevators  serve  the  Grand  Ball- 
room. And  there  are  also  private 
elevators  so  that  one  may  enter  the 
hotel  direct  to  the  Ballroom. 

After  a  survey  of  this  greatest  of 
modern  hostelries,  one  wonders  can 
anything  ever  excel  it  for  future  gen- 
erations. Personally,  I  doubt  if  any- 
thing more  perfect  of  its  kind  can 
ever  be  produced  for  the  joy  an 
comfort  of  mankind.  It  seems  to  m 
the  supreme  achievement  of  its  kind. 
And  such  things  are  possible.  We  can 
think  today  of  the  greatest  painting 
of  the  Renaissance,  of  the  greatest 
Gothic  cathedral,  of  the  most  sur- 
passing loveliness  in  sculpture.  Why 
should  not  the  Waldorf-Astoria  stand, 
perhaps,  for  all  time  to  come,  as  the 
hotel  unexcelled  in  splendor  of  archi- 
tecture, richness  of  decoration,  and 
beauty  and  peace  of  living  condi- 
tions? A  place  where,  increasingly, 
the  social  world  will  turn  for  its  op- 
portunity of  fine  as  well  as  pleasant 
entertaining,  whether  in  the  giving  of 
a  great  musical  festival,  a  gracious 
debutante's  dance,  or  a  banquet  pre- 
pared by  Oscar  for  the  famous 
statesmen,  for  the  renowned  artists, 
for  royalty  itself,  from  all  over  the 
world.  And  this,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
will  only  be  duplicating  the  activi- 
ties of  the  old  Waldorf  in  its  prime. 
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A,  MARCHAND 


INC. 


Lighting  Fixtures  of  Distinction 


6S0  Fiftli  Avenue,  New  York 

Chicago  Showroom:  1120  Tower  Court 
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from  SPAIN 


G  A  L  LE  R  I  E 
INTERNATIONALE 


BRINGS  THE 

FINE  FURNITURE 

OF  THE  OLD  WORLD 

DIRECT  TO  YOU 

Gallerie  Internationale  announces 
the  opening  of  its  new  showrooms 
where  it  will  display  a  collection  of 
choice  antiques,  reproductions,  art 
objects,  hangings,  brocades,  fine  old 
silver  and  Sheffield  plate,  brought 
direct  from  its  original  sources  in 
England,  France,  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  entire  display  has  been  especially 
selected  by  a  personnel  well  advised  on 
current  American  decorative  trends. 
Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  our 
recent  purchases  and  direct  selling  meth- 
ods make  it  possible  to  offer  these  ex- 
quisite pieces  at  figures  commensurate 
wirh    present    currency    valuations. 


from  ENGLAND 


from  ITALY 


from  FRANCE 


GALLERIE 
INTERNATIONALE,  Inc. 

448-450  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
(at  50th  Street) 
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WATSON  & 

BOALER 

Interiors  and  Furniture 


A  COMPLETE  and  efficient 
organization  for  planning 
and  executing  commissions 
involving  interior  architec- 
ture, decorations,  and  furnish- 
ings for  homes. 

Discussions  are  invited  with 
executives  concerning  offices 
of  distinction  and  with  club 
officials  regarding  interiors  of 
character. 

For  individual  selection  and 
use  in  our  commissions,  a  large 
collection  is  maintained  of 
antique  furniture  and  repro- 
ductions, panelled  rooms  and 
interesting  architectural  frag- 
ments, antique  and  new  man- 
tels and  fireplaces,  European 
and  Oriental  Rugs,  old  fab- 
rics, distinctive  textiles. 


WATSON  & 


INCORPOR  A  II  I) 

722  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Warerooms:  469  East  Ohio  Sheet 

CHICAGO 


1 


Picturesque 
Burgundy  by  Motor 

(  Continued  from  page  47  ) 

ly  of  everything  about  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  it  is  most  efficiently  conducted; 
of  all  the  hospitals  the  writer  has  ever 
visited,  it  has  the  least  suggestion  of 
suffering,  of  anaesthetics  or  of  disin- 
fectants. 

The  inn  at  Beaune  must  not  he 
forgotten;  it  is  famed  for  its  good 
food.  And  the  goodness  of  Burgun- 
dian  food  is  famous  the  world  over. 
At  Saulieu,  at  Avallon  and  at  Autun, 
too,  the  food  is  particularly  delicious 
as  well  as  varied.  It  is  so  good,  in- 
deed, that  one  of  the  inns  in  one  of 
these  towns — it  is  better  for  you  to 
find  it  for  yourself — is  noted  amongst 
French  gourmets  as  the  place  where 
you  will  find  the  best  food  in  the 
whole  country.  Once  having  dined 
there,  you  can  well  believe  that  the 
reputation  is  quite  justified.  In  Bur- 
gundy, furthermore,  you  will  find 
special  characteristic  delicacies  that 
you  are  not  likely  to  meet  with  any- 
where else.  Every  one  of  them  is  worth 
trying.  Local  dishes,  for  that  matter, 
are  worth  trying  everywhere;  they 
are   part    of    the    fun    of   travelling. 

If  you  are  an  enquiring  traveller, 
willing  to  forego  speed  and  occasion- 
ally turn  off  from  the  main  roads,  one 
alluring  spot  that  invites  you  to  turn 
aside,  on  the  way  south  shortly  before 
you  reach  Avallon,  is  Nailly-sur-Cure. 
Just  as  you  cross  the  stream,  flowing 
placidly  between  sedgy  banks  and 
shaded  by  rows  of  tall  poplars  whose 
reflection  is  sharply  silhouetted  in 
the  water,  and  just  before  you  enter 
the  village,  with  its  venerable  grey 
church  and  old  stone  houses,  a  near 
view  of  the  Chateau  de  St.  More.  It 
is  a  thirteenth  century  square  castel- 
lated structure  surrounded  by  a  reed- 
grown  moat  reflecting  its  high  walls 
and  circular  corner  towers  topped  by 
conical  candle-snuffer  roofs.  The 
south  wall  has  been  cut  down  to  the 
ground  leaving  a  full  view  from  the 
far  side  of  the  moat  of  the  inner 
court  with  its  trim  garden.  The 
Chateau  de  St.  More  is  a  typical  bit 
of  old  Burgundy  and  leaves  an  un- 
forgettable picture  graven  in  the 
memory. 

A    little    farther    along    the    main 
highway  another  side  road  turns  off 
to  Vezelay  and,  if  you  pass  it   by, 
thinking  it  leads  nowhere  in  particu- 
lar, you  will  make  one  of  the  mistakes 
of  your  life.  The  road  winds  through 
a  valley  for  a  while  and  then,  just  as 
the    vale    widens    a    little,    there    is 
Vezelay  perched  on  top  of  its  conical 
hill,  dominated  by  its  marvellous  ab- 
bey church  rich  in  memories  of  St. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  preaching  the 
Crusades,  Thomas  a    Becket.   Philip 
Augustus  and  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion. 
ii  5    i-  one  of  the  chief  gems 
Mediaeval   France  and  the  town. 
il    should   be   added,    with   the   rare 
Mediaeval  houses,  makes 
For  the  abbey   Even  with- 
out   its    siirrm^    memories,    Vet 

ssed  as  all  too 

I  i-  somewhat  out 

bould  you  go  for  luiuh- 

e  little  inn  at  the  foot  of  the 

day,  when  tin-  dm 
'"II.  take  the  precaution  to 
ome  i 

order   your    i 

lod  and  pro 
mght 
won  I  id  tell  you  the  fish 

gone 


WE     PRESCRIBE    A 

tonic 


WHEN  you  get  to  the  point 
where  you're  a  little  run  down, 
a  little  irritable,  the  obvious 
prescription  is — a  trip  to  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall  .  .  .  where 
there's  every  facility  for  toning 
up  tired  systems. 

First,  exercise!  Play  squash, 
workout  in  the  gym,  try  a  game 
of  golf  on  a  nearby  course,  or 
gallop  along  the  edge  of  the 
sea.  Then,  take  an  all-over  sun 
bath,  or  a  health  bath  super- 
vised by  an  expert.  Eat  .  .  .  and 
enjoy  .  .  .  the  meals  of  master- 
chefs.  Relax  in  a  deck  chair 
over  the  ocean,  inhaling  the 
bracing  salt  sea  air.  And  at 
night — sleep. 

If  you  want  a  new  lease  on 
life,  try  the  Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall  prescription.  Reasonable 
rates  prevailing.  Write  for  in- 
formation. 


American      and      European      Plans 

CHALFONTE-HADBON    HALL 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

Leeds       and       Lippincott        Company 


PERIOD     PANELED     ROOMS 

For  office  and  home,  also — old  world — Dens — Hunting  and 
Drinking  rooms:  made  in  oak,  walnut,  or  knotty  pine. 

DELIGHTFUL    BARS 

Built  into  rooms  and  closets  or  free  standing  Bars  to  match 
your  period  room.  All  made  in  '"Pre-War"  quality  and 
constructions. 

Designs  and  Estimates  gratis. 

We   are  manufacturers  and   can   save  you 
from  33%   to  50%   on  decorators  prices. 

CHARLES    KOSTER, INC. 

Architectural  Cabinet  W  ork 
507  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  MUrray  Hill  2-5515 


IF  YOU   KNOW  GOOD  FURNITURE 


The  Happiest  Discovery  is  to  Find  Just  Whdt 
Ton  Want  at  Lower  Prices  than  You  Expected 

tO  ray    .    .   .  and    you    will    enjoy    that    experience 

if    you    visit    our    pleasant    showrooms 
known  to  decorators  for  the  splendid 
examples  of  contemporary  and  period_ 
furniture     and     the     remarkably     lowf 
prices    at   which    they    are    offered. 


P.    NATHAN    SONS,   Inc. 

ESTABLISHED    1865 

231      EAST     47TH     ST.,     NEW     YORK 


•  Send  for  our  handy 

•  booklet      '"Tour 

•  Home — Its  Decora- 

•  tion".  Send   10c   to 

•  cover  postage. 
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580  FIFTH  AVENUE 

N.  W.  Corner  17th  Street 

NEW  YORK 

•  •  • 

BRvant  9-2040 


MEN'S 

Custom 

Tailors   and   Breeches   Makers 

•  •  • 

Man -Tailored  to  Measure 

Saddle  Clothes  for  Sportswomen 

who  ride  astride 


Cheerio! 

The  Little  Rolling 
Folding  Bar 


For  Your  Home 


!, 


with    brass    rail    and   everything   .    .    .   the   newest, 
Btnartest  novelty  combined  with  practical  usefulness. 

A  fine  piece  of  cabinet  workmanship  in  mahogany, 
walnut  or  any  desired  finish.  The  six  panels  in  front 
are  embellished  with  hand-colored,  humorous  prints 
in  the  manner  of  old  wood-cuts,  made  by  a  famous 
artist,  depicting  the  gay  days  before  the  birth  of 
Volstead.  A  decorative  panel  on  top  offers  favorite 
recipes. 
Open — 38"  long.  36"  high,  20"  deep.  Closed — only  26"  long. 

And  It  ROLLS,  noiselessly,  on  ball  bearing  wheels. 

The  Interior  is  a  complete  cellarette  with  drawers  and 
compartments.  Ideal  for  homes,  cottages,  apartments,  yachts, 
cabanas,  clubs,  etc.  Quite  the  most  distinguished  bar  for 
the  home,  yet  priced  very  moderately  at  the  better  stores. 
Descriptive    folder    on    request. 

The  CHEERIO  Manufacturing  Co. 
Suite  1017,  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

CAledonia  5-3163 


FEATURES 


Folds  instantly  to  only  26 
inches  long. 

Opens  to  nearly  live  feet 
long. 

Rolls  noiselessly. 

Fine  Cabinet  workman- 
ship. 

Mahogany,  walnut  or  any 
desired    finish. 

Decorated  with  six  hu- 
morous, hand-colored 
panels. 

Decorative  panel  on  top 
of  favorite  recipes. 

Top  finished  with  heavy 
hardwood  roll. 

Brass  Bail. 


Mirrors 


^DISTINCTION 


Reproductions  and  Original  Designs 

MIRROR  COVERED  FURNITURE  FOR  DRESSING  AND 
BATH  ROOMS.  MIRRORED  WALLS,  CARVED  MIRROR 
FRAMES,  CONSOLES,  COMMODES.  DRAPERY  CORNICES 
AND      TIEBACKS.      MIRRORED      SCREENS,      PAINTINGS. 

Harris   Interior  Arts,   Inc. 

Samuel  Harris,  $res. 

218  EAST  49th   STREET,  NEW  YORK 


EL   DORADO 


5933 — 5-3934 


Man  be  purchased  through  your 
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"At  Meadowbrook 


w 


Wherever  Poio  draws  its 

galleries  one  finds  those  who  know  The  Barclay. 
They  are  those  who  appreciate  the  finest,  and 
who  use  this  unusual  hotel  as  their  residence  or 
stopping  place  in  Manhattan. 

THE 

Warren  T.  Montgomery,  Managing  Director 
111  EAST  48th  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


TV/''1  i  ,, 


lift'11!! 
I  nil** 


Si1"""!!!!! 

CUGl'imcuit 

SECrt  EdkiUU 


..where  good 
cheer  abides 


MAKE  your  residence  in  the  delightful 
Washington  Square  section  ....  quiet, 
restful,  :>  distinguished  address  ....  yet  mod- 
erate in  cost. 

Single   room  with   private  bath   and   shower   from   $4.00 

up   daily 

Double  room  with  private  bath  and  shower  from  S6.00 

up   daily 

s o(  parlor,  bedroom  and   bath  from  S7.00  up  d.iily 

connoitseur    r>/    comfortable    living    will 
appreciate  the  (harm  of  this  excellent  hotel. 

MO  Ml      IIOI  DING    COMPANY.    INC. 

(i  n    .. 

TH  AVENUE  HOTEL 

24  FIFTH  AVENUE 
New  York  City 


-J. 


Picturesque  Burgundy  by  Motor 


(Continued  from  page  92) 


ever  she  may  tell  the  other  lunchers 
who  have  been  content  to  take  the  vin 
ordinaire  that  accompanies  the  food 
without  extra  charge.  The  bottle  of 
known  vintage  will  cost  only  a  few 
francs  more. 

Even  a  little  town  like  Vermenton 
— and  Vermenton  is  right  on  the  main 
highway — has  its  rewards  that  pay 
investigation.  Fond  as  the  writer  is 
of  poking  about  to  make  discoveries, 
he  never  discovered  the  good  things 
in  Vermenton  till  he  was  obliged  one 
night  to  put  up  there.  Hastening  on 
late  one  dark  night  from  Avallon  to 
Sens,  a  horseshoe  nail  in  one  of  her 
rear  tyres  brought  the  "Dowager" 
suddenly  to  a  halt.  The  "Dowager-'  is 
the  car.  It  was  bad  enough  having  to 
get  out  in  the  pitchy  blackness  to 
change  a  wheel — no  child's  play  with 
a  large  Daimler — but  when  a  second 
horseshoe  nail  twenty  yards  farther 
did  in  another  tyre,  that  was  too 
much.  The  sorely  irritated  driver  (the 
writer)  declined  to  do  any  more 
changing.  He  resigned  himself  to  get- 
ting such  cat-naps  as  he  could,  sitting 
in  the  car,  and  sent  the  others  on  to 
find  for  themselves  such  shelter  as 
they  could  at  the  nearest  house.  It 
was  then  nearly  two  in  the  morning. 
Just  as  the  driver  was  falling  into 
an  uncomfortable  doze,  one  of  the 
party  returned  to  say  that  Vermenton 
was  right  ahead  nearby,  around  a 
curve  of  the  road  and  that  there  was 
a  clean  little  inn  with  the  landlady 
awake.  Accordingly  the  "Dowager" 
crept  slowly  along  a  hundred  yards 
farther  on  a  flat  and  all  the  party 
slept  in  beds.  Next  morning,  while  the 
garage  man  was  repairing  the  punc- 
tures, there  was  plenty  of  time  to 
explore  and  Vermenton  yielded  much 
of  interest  that  no  one  could  catch 
even  a  glimpse  of  in  speeding 
through.  There  was  also  time  to  get 
shaved  at  the  local  barber's — the 
light  in  the  inn  room  was  impossible 
to  shave  by — and  this  experience 
proved  that  French  provincial  barber 
shops  ought  to  be  labelled  curiosity 
shops.  Imagine  being  shaved  by  a 
lad  of  twelve,  enveloped  in  a  white 
smock  and  an  important  air! 

Avallon  rarely  gets  its  due  measure 
of  appreciation  because  the  average 
motorist  stops  at  the  admirable  inn 
there — where  Napoleon  once  stayed 
— only  for  a  meal  or  the  night,  and 
then  speeds  on,  north  or  south.  The 
main  road  enters  and  leaves  the  town 
in  such  a  way  that  you  might  pass 
through  a  hundred  times  without  be- 
ing aware  that  it  is  a  walled  town 
almost  surrounded  by  a  deep  valley. 
To  explore,  even  in  the  most  super- 


ficial way,  you  must  give  up  at  least 
two  or  three  hours.  Then  you  will  get 
some  notion  of  the  ancient  fortifica- 
tions, the  old  abbey  with  its  stc/:'o 
sculpture,  the  Mediaeval  houses  and 
shops — the  latter  contain  all  manner 
of  marvellous  trifles  to  be  found  no- 
where outside  of  provincial  France — 
the  fifteenth  century  clock  tower 
straddling  the  street  and  the  choice 
little  valley  of  the  Cousin  far  below 
the  ramparts  with  its  farms  and  its 
mills  beside  the  stream.  Across  the 
valley,  above  the  cliffs  and  wooded 
steeps,  you  can  just  make  out  the 
Chateau  de  Chastellux,  once  the  home 
of  that  early  American  traveller  who 
■left  such  a  fascinating  account  of 
his  visit  to  the  infant  republic,  the 
Marquis  de  Chastellux. 

The  Morvan  Hills,  to  the  south  of 
Avallon,  will  repay  you  with  no  end 
of  surprises  and  delights  and,  before 
you,  there  is  Autun  as  an  objective. 
And  you  need  never  fear  being  over- 
taken either  by  night  or  a  meal  time 
away  from  one  of  the  larger  towns. 
Once  at  luncheon  time  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  obscure  little  village  of 
Chissey-en-Morvan.  It  would  have 
been  too  late  for  a  meal  if  we  had 
pushed  on  to  Saulieu,  the  nearest 
place  of  any  size.  The  only  place  that 
gave  the  least  promise  of  food  was 
the  tiny  general  store,  and  that  did 
not  look  really  promising.  Making 
our  way  through  barrels  of  pickled 
fish  and  casks  of  dried  peas  and 
lentils,  we  asked  if  we  could  pos- 
sibly get  something  to  eat.  We  were 
shown  into  an  immaculate  little  back 
parlour  with  white  curtains  and  pot- 
ted plants  at  the  windows  and,  inside* 
fifteen  minutes  we  had  a  luncheon^* 
fit  for  a  king — soup,  an  omelette  and 
vegetables  cooked  as  only  Burgundi- 
ans  can  cook  them,  a  salad,  a  sweet, 
cheese  and  a  bottle  of  wine. 

The  small  towns  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  as  well  as  the  countryside  of 
Burgundy  with  its  wondrous  and  va- 
ried beauty,  are  full  of  unexpected 
rewards  for  the  holiday  motorist.  If 
you  fail  to  dig  out  such  places  as 
Semur,  Clamecy  or  Tournus  you  may 
not  know,  perhaps,  what  you  have 
missed,  but  you  can  rest  assured  that 
you  have  passed  by  things  you  would 
have  been  more  than  glad  to  see. 
Motoring  in  Burgundy  at  any  time 
of  the  year  is  pleasant ;  it  is  an  in- 
effable joy  in  spring,  when  the  cherry 
trees  lining  many  of  the  roads  for 
miles  are  in  blossom,  in  the  summer 
when  they  are  in  full  fruit,  or  in 
autumn  when  the  countryside  is  a 
blaze  of  purple  and  gold  with  golden- 
rod  and  Michaelmas  daisies. 


Three  Interesting  Snuff  Boxes 


A  SILVER  snuff  box  made  in  the  reign  of 
^^  George  IV  by  Thomas  Shaw  of  London. 
At  the  bottom  is  a  dainty  French  box  made 
in  1750  by  Eloi 
Brichard,  the  body 
of  tortoise  shell  in- 
laid with  gold. 


rHROUGH  error  the  three  lovely  snuff 
boxes  shown  here  were  incorrectly 
ited  in  our  September  issue.  They  are 
ill  in  the  fine  collection  of  Crichton  and 
Co.  The  one  above  is  a  George  IV  snuff 
box,  made  in  London  in  L821,  with  heavily 
chased    lionlei    and    basket    weave    design. 
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HOTEL 

Delmonico 

PARK  AVENUE  at  59th 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
▲ 

For  a  day,  month  or  year,  a  distinguished 
metropolitan  residence,  conveniently  located 
at  the  crossroads  of  fashionable  New  York 

JOHN    F.    SANDERSON,   Manager 
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THE 


Ambassador 

Jjyi.    CLruL&Le*,         CulasvUc.   City 


SOUTH  AFRICA 


Atrial  Railway, 
Capetown 


4N  alluring  country,  firing  the 
±\_  imagination  with  novel 
thrills,  South  Africa  attracts  dis- 
cerning travelers  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe. 

For  here  is  an  amazing  combina- 
tion of  fascinating  romance, 
mystery,  modern  travel  comfort, 
and  a  glorious  climate. 

The  historic  associations  of  the 
Cape  Peninsula,  Kimberley's 
Valley  of  Diamonds,  the  mile- 
and-a-half  deep  gold  mines  of 
Johannesburg,  colorful,  cosmo- 
politan Durban,  the  Cango 
Caves,  Zimbabwe's  mysterious 
ruins,  Kruger  Park  (the  world's 
greatest  natural  "zoo") — these 
are  but  a  few  of  South  Africa's 
intriguing  marvels. 

Charming  seaside  resorts  and 
luxurious  country  clubs  contrast 
vividly  with  the  picturesque 
Bantu  life  and  its  quaint  kraals, 
weird  tribal  ceremonies,  witch 
doctors,   and  wild  war  dances. 

South  Africa  is  easily  reached 
by  a  delightful,  health-giving 
sea  voyage. 

For  full  information,  address: 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son 

587  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  N.   Y.         3 1937 

or 

American  Express  Company 

65  Broadwav 

New  York,  N.Y. 

or  any  office  of  Tlios.  Cook  &  Son 
or  the  American  Express  Company. 
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NEW  INVENTION! 

All  Candles 
tit  firm  I  if! 

BEAUTIFUL 
GIFTS 

One     of     our      Sterling 

Silver      candlesticks      in 

Period        designs  —  only 

ones  made  with  the  new 

and       exclusive       Triple 

i;rip   candle-socket    which      '  » 

holds  candle  firmly  verti-  \ 

cal.     No     fussing     with 

misfits — no      drip-stains      from      wobbly 

candles!   Ten  inches  tall,  $25.  per  pair. 

Order  from  your  jeweler  or  write  to  us. 
Ask   for    free    illustrated    Gift-list,    100 
Watson-mark    gifts    at    $2.75    to    $100. 
THE  WATSON  CO.,   1   Watson  Park," 
Attleboro,  Mass. 


UfatsonStetling 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY 

OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

Broad   and   Cherry  Streets,    Philadelphia 

• 

Oldest  Fine  Aits  School 
in  America 

DRAWING 

PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 

ILLUSTRATION 

MURAL    DECORATION 

• 

ILLVSTBA TED  BOOKLET 

Address   Eleanor   R.   Fraser,  Curator 


Which 

will  you  have  in 
your  new  home? 

A  Kernerator  assures  the  mod- 
ern method  of  waste  disposal. 
.  .  .  All  household  waste  is 
dtopped  thtough  the  handy 
hopper  door  in  the  kitchen — 
garbage,  rubbish,  sweepings, 
newspapers,  magazines,  tin 
cans,  bottles — and  falls  to  the 
combustion  chamber  in  the 
basement,  where  it  is  destroyed 
by  burning.  .  .  .  The  small  cost 
of  the  Kernerator  will  surprise 
you.  .  .  .  Ask  your  architect — 
write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

KERNER  INCINERATOR  CO. 

3  545    N.    Richards   St.  Milwaukee 

Offices   in   over   150   cities 


FOB.      NEW     AND     EXISTING     BUILDINGS 
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Harris,  Upham  &  C^ 


Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


11  Wall  Street 

912  Baltimore  Ave. 
Kansas  City 


578  Madison  Ave. 

New  York  (at  57th  Street) 

1 1 2  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago 


St.  Paul  Minneapolis 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 


Independence,  Kan.  Duluth  Wichita 

Oklahoma  City  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Indianapolis  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.  Evansville,  Ind. 

Tulsa  Rockford,  III.  Evanston,  III.  Milwaukee  Montreal 


l'»nr  Family  in  \oi  Immuitf 

Prowlers,  mendicants  and  agitators  are 
more  numerous  than  ever,  and  bolder.  And 
they  pick  on  the  wealthy;  preferably 
houses  easy   to  get  to. 

Your  family  can  feel  absolutely  unafraid 
behind  a  Stewart  Fence.  Itbars  all  undesira- 
bles. Stewart  Chain  Link  Wire  Fence  (for 
rear  lines)    is  strong,   solid,   non-climbable. 

Why  not  take  measures  NOW  to  protect 
your  family  before  something  haopens. 
Write  today  for  "Fence  for  Fine  Homes 
and    Estates.  ' 


THE  STEWART  IKON  WORKS  CO..  Inc. 

713  Stewarl   Block  nm.il  i.  Ohio 


This  authentic  XVIIIth  Century  Salon  exhibits  the  col- 
orfulness,  the  perfection  of  form  and  livableness  which 
may  be  achieved  thru  the  use  of  Brunovan's  French 
XVIIIth  Century  reproductions.  The  matchless  artistry 
of  the  old  ebenistes which  has  made  this  furniture  so  fa- 
mous, still  exists  in  the  Paris  ateliers  of  Brunovan.  There, 


working  in  the  manner  of  the  XVIIIth  Century  guilds- 
men,  French  craftsmen  create  authentic  reproductions 
for  use  in  only  the  finest  homes.  Thru  your  decorator, 
dealer  or  architect  you  are  invited  to  inspect  the  Salons 
of  Brunovan,  twenty-four  rooms,  each  completely  ap- 
pointed in  the  manner  of  the  French  XVIIIth  Century. 


3  8?  MADISON  AVE. 
NEW  YORK 


BRUNOVAN-INC 

SYLVAIN   BRUNO,    President 


PARIS 

LOS     ANGELES 


*/7 ntia  ues    and    cfveproductio  ns     of    ^/reneA     XVIII  tk     Qenturij     3~Ufn.it 


ure 


Just  as  a  diamond  gains  al- 
lure in  a  masterly  setting.  .  . . 


Your  loveliest  furniture  achieves  added  beauty 
on  a  carpeting  of  ENVOY  Broadloom  " 


IX/TUCH  of  the  charm  of  this  period  room  is  traceable 
-1-' *-  to  the  lustrous-toned  broadloom  carpet  upon  which 
the  decorator  has  so  ably  based  his  skillful  arrangement. 

What  finer  background  could  he  have  chosen  to  throw 
into  gorgeous  relief  the  graceful  contours  and  patterns 
of  this  admirable  French  furniture?  This  is  Envoy 
Broadloom,  in  Jade — one  of  sixteen  exquisite  colors 
that    run    the    range    of   today's    most    wanted    shades. 

Though  you  can  buy  more  expensive  carpeting  than 
Envoy,  it  will  not  surpass  Em  r-correctness, 

nor  in  firm  wearing  qualities,  nor  in  the  luxurious,  under- 
foot "feel"  that  characterizes  Envo)  a-  de  luxe  carpeting. 

Envoy  i-  made  in  six  widths,  up  to  eighteen  feet,  though 
not  all  sixteen  colors  are  available  in  the  widesl  siz< 

Vnother    fine    Magee    broadloom    i-    Embassy     pri 
.slightly    lower    than    Envoy,    hut    a    long-wearing,    high- 


pile  carpet  in  twenty-seven  attractive  colors  in  eight 
widths  up  to  eighteen  feet. 

We  suggest  that  you  ask  your  decorator  to  show  you  sam- 
ples of  Envoy  and  Embassy.  And  let  him  describe  the 
beautiful  new  rooms  he  can  create  in  your  present  home, 
with  much  of  your  present  furniture,  by  building  up  to 
the  finished  effect  from  the  exclusive  shades  and  lustrous 
texture  of  Envoy  broadloom  carpet. 

THE    MAGEE     CARPET     CO. 

mills:  bloomsburc,  Pennsylvania 
New  York  Sales  Headquarters:  295  Fifth  Avenue 

Prompt  cut  aider  service  may  be  secured  in  27  and  36  inches.  9,  12 
and  15  foot  widths — IS  foot  widths  in  serernl  choice  colors — from: 
I  ay  Carpel  Co..  Inc..  11  I  East  ITlh  Street,  New  York  City;  American 
Rug  &  Carpet  Company,  910  Michigan  Mid.,  S.,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Jos.  M.  O'Callaghan  Co..  99  Portland  Street.  Boston,  Mass.;  Rosen- 
jeld  Company,  221  hy  Street.  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Grether  & 
Grether,  Inc.,  728  S.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


(> 
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Envoy  Broadloom 


f%? 


i 


i  ■■■ 


:  ■■?■■ 


4rts&  Decoration 

Architecture,  Decoration,  Antiques,  Gardens, Travel, Theatre,  Books 


Antique  Furniture  in  the  Chateau  du  Breau— From  a  Painting  by  Walter  Gay 


November,  1931 


ARTS  &  DECORATION  PUBLISHING  CO.  Inc. 
PUBLISHER-ELTINCE  F.  WARNER 

New  York— Paris— London 


Wildenstein   Galleries 


PRICE:  50  CENTS 


<*& 


HATEVER  the  mood  inspired  by  your  decorative  theme — be  it  sedate  restfulness  or  spirited  gaiety — 
its  secret  lies  in  COLOR.  Color  from  the  base  up — the  key  in  which  the  harmonious  ensemble  is  pitched.  And  in  the  soft, 
cushioned  depths  of  EMBASSY  BROADLOOM,  color  achieves  a  supreme  triumph.  Its  rich,  luxurious  expanse  imparts  dis- 
tinction and  comfort  to  living-room  and  bedroom.  In  the  hallway  and  foyer — EMBASSY  BROADLOOM  clearly  insinuates  a 
note  of  hospitality.  EMBASSY  BROADLOOM  carpeting  is  developed  in  a  wide  range  of  twenty-seven  delightful  tones.  And 
of  even  deeper  pile  and  more  enduring  quality,  ENVOY  BROADLOOM — Embassy's  luxurious  companion — is  now  available 
in  sixteen  gem-like  colors.  Consult  your  decorator  about  the  advantages  of  these  fine  carpetings. 


THE     MAGEE     CARPET     CO. 

mills:  bloomsburc,  Pennsylvania 
New  York  Sales  Headquarters:  295  Fifth  Avenue 

Prompt  rut  order  service  may  be  secured  in  27  and  .16  inches,  9,  12  and  75  foot  widths — 18  foot  xtidths  in  colors 

starred— from:  Fay  Car,,,/  Co.,  Inc.,  114  Kast  Kth  Street,  V.  V.  C;  American  Rug  &  Carpet  Company,  910  Michi- 

i  .  ( '.hicago,  Illinois;  Jos.  M.  O'Callaghan  Co..  99  Portland  Street,  lloston.  Mass. :  Kosenfeld  Company, 

:i  Ivy  Street,  V.  E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Grether  &  Grether,  Inc.  728  S.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A      MAGEE     CARPET 


* 
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EWIN     and     E  W  I   N  ,    I  N  C. 


DECORATORS 


IMPORTERS 


667  MADISON 


AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


fc 


To  create  a  room,  or  an  entire  home,  which  expresses  not  the  art  of  the  decorator,  but  the 
individuality  of  the  client  .  .  .  not  alone  to  assemble  choice  pieces  in  harmonious  rela- 
tionship, but  to  infuse  each  interior  with  the  spirit  of  the  owner — this  is,  in- 
variably, our  conception  of  the  commissions  entrusted  to  us. 
We  invite  discussion  of  your  problems. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


CHIPPENDALE     FURNITURE    .    .    .     how 

perfectly  it  has  kept  its  famous  heritage 
from  one  of  the  greatest  of  cabinet  mak- 
ers of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  great 
master  himself  wrote  years  ago  that  his 
own  furniture  designs 'were  "calculated 
to  refine  the  present  taste,  and  suited 
to  the  fancy  and  circumstances  of  all 


persons'- in  all  degrees  of  life."  And  these 
beautiful  versions  of  Chippendale  in 
lustrous  mahogany  fulfil  that  old  phrase, 
still.  Charming  in  modern  homes— and 
obtainable  from  your  nearest  dealer. 


JOHNSON     FURNITURE     COMPANY 

JOHNSON^HANDLEYJOHNSON     COMPANY 

GRAND    RAPIDS,     MICHIGAN 

Creators    of  fine    Period    and    Modern    Furniture 


ARTS  &  DECORATION.   November    1931.   Published  evei     m    ith    \    lume  XXXV]    Number  1    Publication  Office,  578  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City.  Subscription  price,  $6.00  a  year; 
two   years    $10.00;   three   years    $12.00  I  ubscrlptlons,   $1.00  additional    for    postage;    Canadian    subscription,    $0.50    additional.    Knteicd   as   second-class 

matter  Ma 1010  al  Hie  post  office  In   New   York  Clt;  ol   March  :;,  1879.  Copyrighted  1931,  bj   Arts  &   Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  Registered  U.  S.   Patent  Office. 
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Jrlease  know  that 
you  are  welcome  at 
our  Aladison  Ave- 
nue salons.  Pur- 
chases may  be  made 
through  your  dec- 
orator   ur  dealer. 


V^^O  that  mastery  ol  design  and  linish  which  is  the  precious  inheritance 
ol  J  rench  craltsmen,  J  acques  Jjodart  has  added  American  methods  ol  staunch  construc- 
tion   lor    present-day     living    conditions.      It    is    this    that    makes    Jacques    Jjodart    re-creations, 


i;'>    the     truest    sense,     unique. 


yiodarh&ia 


I  RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pres. 

^Antiques  &  Reproductions 

New  York:  385  Madison  Avenue 
Los  Angeles:   5514  Wilskire  RIv.l.  In  Paris:    11,  Rue  Payenne 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


WELCOME 

TO  YOU  ALL 


f: 


rom  our  new 


JNew  York  On 


owroom 


at   515    JVl.adi.son   Avenue,    Corner   53rd 


BKj  I  1,1*1  Nit  schedules  permitting,  we  should,  l> y  me  time 
you  read  tins,  be  comlortably  settled  in  our  new  .show- 
room.  Willi  a  mosl  complete  grouping  ot  representative  pieces 
Iromever}  important  period  including  Biedermeier,  which  at  the 
in  mm 'ii  t  is  receiving  a  considerable  snare  of  our  time  and  attention, 

W  i-  Lave  chosen,  \>  e  believe,  n  convenient  address — not  only 
I.  ii  our  many  Nev  York  friends,  hut  for  distant  visitors  as -well. 
An. I  we  bave  chosen  oui  more  than  lour  hundred  initial  pieces 
with  tliuii^litliil  regard  for  both  to-day's  besl  decorative  practice 
and   pi .  miii   da)    prici    I.  ■  els. 

J'11'"'  ''    much   '  this   collection      mans     reasons    for    i 


prompt  visit.  Nci'il  we  add  that  each  and  every  piece  expresses  the 
almost  axiomatic  Dent  excellence  m  its  conception  and  execution. 
i  lease  accept  tins  announcement  as  your  personal  invitation 
to  call — soon.  Oponsoied  visitors  welcome  at  all  tunes.  It  such 
a  visit  is  not  possible,  we  shall  gladly  semi  you  photographs  ot 
typical   pieces.    Address  our   borne  ouice  or  call  at  any   ot    t lie 


showrooms    listed. 


SHOWROOMS 


NF.W  YORK  CHICAGO 

515    Madison   Avenue  Merchandise   Marl 

SYRACUSE   (Home   Office) 

Elgin  A.  oimoiitlx  C  o.  and  Lenox  onops 

— 2  12  \\*.  Division  Street ■ — ■ 


DENT  FURNITURE  CORPORATION 
/    LENOX    and 

elgih  a.  simoons 

FURNITURE 


/VOI  EMBER,  1931 
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Jessica  Treat 

Interior  Decoration 


1803  HARLEM   BOULEVARD 

ROCKFORD,    ILLINOIS 

Phone  Main  900 


ROSALIE 

ROACH 

FASSETT 

Artistic  furnishings  for 

Town  and  Country 

liomes 

1120    Tower    Court — Chicago 

Telephone  Superior  5(595 


Mrs.  Ralph  Small 
Antiques  Interiors 


■00  No.  Michigan    \\ 
Chicago 


AIIm  i  I.i  I. ii  in  %  I   i  .ill 

I  Inn  in  e  Bark<  r 

Associate 

<  /  n  I  4-  r  i  <»  r  s 
866  North  Wabash  Avenue     I 


C.  1).  Macpherson 

Inc. 

Decorations 

Wall  Papers 

Fabrics 

Evanston,  Illinois 


MABEL   SCHAMBERG 

INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

Woman's  Athletic  Club 

430   No.    Michigan    Boulevard 

CHICAGO 

DECORATIVE    ART    OBJECTS 
ANTIQUES  REPRODUCTIONS 


ELIZABETH 

BROWNING 

i;  in    Fink    AllTS   Bl  ilium; 

]  1  n   Sol  I  ii    Mil  in-. an   AvKNl  ' 

<  ni'  ago,  Illinois 

DECORATING 


ELIZABETH 
DOOLITTLE 

Inc. 

INTERIORS 
OLD  SILVER 
FINE  CLASS 

CONSULTATION 
STUDIO 

906    N.    Michigan    Ave. 

CHICAGO 

Tel.    Superior    9260 


Ire;neSidl!ky| 

.  /  inhcfues 
b/nlenors 


952  No.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago 

Superior    *  .'.'-' 


WO/MEN 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS' 

ASSOCIATION  OF 

CHICAGO 


A  house  which  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  personality  or  its  owner  ana  iamily 
is  a  failure,  not  only  from  a  decorative 
standpoint,  out  irom  your  own  stand= 
ards  or  good  taste,  because  you  are 
placed  in  a  setting  that  is  not  expressive 
or  you.  1  he  principal  attribute  or  a 
good  decorator  is  her  ability  to  have 
your  room  reflect  and  interpret  your 
personality.  -;-  1  he  decorators  listed  on 
this  page  are  members  or  the  association 
and  will  be  pleased  to  discuss  your 
plans  with  you. 


Anne  Forester 

INCORPORATED 

INTERIOR    DECORATIONS 
AND    FURNISHINGS 


Consultation    by   appointment. 

11    EAST  <)  \k    STREET 

CHICAGO 

Superior  i  \v> 


CELIAT.   STURM 


IMPORTATIONS 


116   EAST   OAK    STREET 
CHICAGO 

SUPERIOR    0928 


D.    LORRAINE    YERKES 

Interiors.  Fine    Wallpapers. 

Antiques. 

Have  you  seen  my  unusual 
old  wallpaper  panels,  bor- 
ders,   and    frieies? 

820   N.   Michigan  Ave. 
Tel:  Sup.  7739 


Florence  L.  Martin 
Frances  Crumb 

INTERIOR     DECORATORS 

664  !N[i>rr/i  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago 


SUITE    300 
TELEPHONE    SUPERIOR     1  O I  1 


Mabel  Mathilde 

DODSON  and  KLEMM 

INC. 

STUDIO  816 

410  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 

CHICAGO 

INTERIOR   DECORATIONS 

Telephone:   Wabash  3707 


Phone  Harhis 


Grace  G.  Weigle 


Interior  Furnishing 


909   LINDEN   AVENUE 

HUBBARD    WOODS,    ILLINOIS 

Tel.  Winnetka  3350 


CATHERINE  ReCKLTO 

FURNISHING     AND      INTERIOR 


DECORATION 


ELEVEN     EAST     HURON     STREET 
CHICAGO.      ILLINOIS 


Miss  Gheen,  Inc. 

THE  DECORATION  OF  HOUSES 


ni. I)    I8TH    CENTURY 
BRONZE  AND  ORMOL1     CLOCK 


620  N.   Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
54  E.  57th  Street,  New  York 


Flow n<  e  Ej  j    Hi  w 
101   Easl  Oak  Streel 

Supi  i  Ii 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


IN    NEW    YORK    ...    IN    BOSTON    ...   IN    CHICAGO 

Three  inspiring  new  exhibits 
of  fine  custom  furniture 


m 
PERMANENT  SHOWROOMS 

NEW  YORK 385  MADISON  AVENUE 

BOSTON 495  ALBANY  STREET 

CHICAGO 608  S.  MICHIGAN  BLVD. 

DETROIT MICHIGAN  THEATER  BLDG. 

MILWAUKEE 2124   PROSPECT  AVENUE 

GRAND  RAPIDS 23  SUMMER  AVENUE 


K^yhe  combined  shoicmgs  oj  ike 
CyXooerl  ^  \XJ .  (zJritiin  K^omfjany 
ana  K^oojjer  =*■  LUilliams,  <zJnc., 
now  aicait  your  msjpeclion  .  .  . 

Now  ...  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago  .  .  . 
may  be  seen  the  first  fruits  of  the  Irwin-Cooper- 
Williams  merger  of  genius  and  resources  .  .  .  three 
consolidated  showroom  exhibits  of  distinguished 
custom  furniture  from  these  two  famous  organi- 
zations. 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  America  is  furniture  so  fine 
shown  in  such  variety.  Authentic  reproductions, 
splendid  period  interpretations  and  original  crea- 
tions  are  grouped  in  their  correct  environments. 
The  result  is  an  inspiring  survey  of  the  interior 
art  of  all  the  great  periods. 

Similar  new  combined  showings  are  in  prepara- 
tion for.  showrooms  in  Detroit,  Milwaukee  and 
Grand  Rapids. 

Everyone  interested  in  finely  conceived,  impec- 
cably constructed  furniture  is  welcome  to  any  or 
all  of  these  showrooms.  Purchases  may  be  arranged 
through  established  dealers. 


ROBERT    W.    IRWIN    COMPANY 
COOPER-WILLIAMS,    inc. 


GRAND  RAPIDS 


AFFILIATED 


BOSTON 


SOV  EMBER,  1931 
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nspired  by  Heirlooms  of  Old  World  Craftsmanship 

C^*°HERE  is  far  more  than  ordinary  enjoyment  and  satisfaction-;  in  the  ownership  of 
\_J  Kittinger  reproductions  and  adaptations  of  historical  17th  and  18th  century  cabinet- 
work. Here  is  beautiful  furnitures  of  heirloom  quality  .  .  .  that_>  will  be  prized  by  your 
children  and  grandchildren.  Rare  masterpieces,  so  patiently  and  skillfully  wrought.;  by 
artisans  of  the  golden  age  of  furniture,  are  the  inspiration  for  many  of  the  700  designs  in 
the  Kittinger  collection. 

These  replicas  by  Kittinger  are  still  more  beautiful,  more  comfortable  and  more  lasting 
than  their  hand-fashioned  prototypes.  Modern^  manufacturing  methods  and  economies 
have  enabled  us  to  produce  them  in  the  finest-;  grade  of  solid  American  Walnut,  Hon- 
duras Mahogany  and  Oak  to  be  offered  you  at  prices  unusually  moderate  for  furnitures 
so  well  made . .  .and  so  well  designed.  SNbthing  but  the  finest  materials  a  re  used  inside  and 
out.  .  .  QUALITY  is  paramount. 

Experience  the  lasting  satisfaction—^  of  fine  furniture!  Be  content  with  nothing  less.  Let 
Kittinger  Furniture  help  you  provide  a  distinctive  and  pleasing  home  environment.  At- 
tractive-? literature  will  gladly  be  sent  if  you  will  address  your  request  to  Kittinger  Com- 
pany, 1901  Elmwood  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


> 


^A  Gordial  clo)elcome  _/~li<>ui/s  You  at  &ur SNe&rest  Showroom 


Buffalo 
AtFactory.N.  Elmwood  Ave. 


New  ^t  ork 
385  Madison  Av 


Chicago 
133  Easi  Erie  St. 


Los  Angeles 
Al  Fa<  tory,  1300  S.Goodrich  Rlv.I 


KITTINGER 

^^^   Distinctive     Fur  ni  t  ur  e>      ^<^ 

Sold  only   by  £,eading  \jfurniture   cDcnlers  and  Interior  decorators 
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UNRIVALED 
UNCHALLEN 


C/ki, 


GED 


IS  STILL  CHIEF 

Fastest,  most  exclusive,  and  only 
extra-fare  train  to  California 


A  distinctive  train  . . .  carry 
ins  on  every  trip  across  the 
continent  a  distinguished 
group  of  travelers.  Men  and 
women  who  would  go  no 
other  way  .  .  .  who  appre- 
ciate its  time-saving  sched- 
ule, its  comfortable  luxury, 
its  suave,  smooth  service,  its 
internationally  famous  food. 
This  winter,  several  times 
each  week,  The  Chief  will 
carry  a  special  Phoenix  Pull- 
man .  .  .  and  your  Santa  Fe 
ticket  to  California  will  take 
you  through  this  fascinating 
winter  play-ground. 

After  California — Hawaii 


GO   ON   THE   SANTA  FE 


There's  one  right  way  to  30  and  the  right  people  choose 
it   instinctively,   invariably  — Santa   Fe   "all   the   way" 


HIEF 


The  train  with 
the  inimitable 
persona  lity 


Mail  this  Coupon 


y-J-W   '•  Wlgr.,  Sinn  Fe  Sys.  I  i, 

1000  R  • 

■ 

O  The  Indian-dctours 
U  Anion*  ,„yon  Q  All-expense  Tours 

D  Cal  I  Hotel  Kates. 

Name 


KiverlBi 


ALONG  THE  EAST  RIVER   jfT$i|      52nd  TO  53r.d  STREETS 


Georgian  living  room  in  Shevlin  Pine  Knotty  Finish  in  the  Palm  Beach  home  of  Maurice  Fatio,  of  Treanor  and  Fatio,  architects,  New  York. 

Your  Financial  Eue  Commends  wmm  PDffll 


Shevlin  Pine  Knotty  Finish 
or  Shevlin  Clear  Pine  is 
appropriateineitherperiod 
or  modern  homes.  It  can 
be  stained  or  painted  in 
any  desired  color.  Consult 
a  competent  architect. 

"PINE  HOMES  AND 
PINE  INTERIORS" 

Constantly  referred  to  by 
architects,  editors,  and 
decorators.  Forty  exclusive 
pictures  of  beautiful  pine 
rooms  together  with  an 
authentic  account  of  the 
use  of  pine  in  American 
homes.  Mail  check  for  One 
Dollar  to  nearest  sales 
office. 


JUST  now,  when  we  must  all  build 
with  a  financial  eue  to  windward, 
rooms  of  Shevlin  Pine  find  favor. 
Mang  shrewd  judges  consider  them 
good  investments. 

Consider  the  pine  room  illustrated. 
Such  a  room  has  been  good  taste  for 
three  centuries  and  will  continue  to  be 
centuries  hence.  Each  succeeding  gear 
will  increase  its  value.  Modern  pine 
todag,  it  will  age  into  priceless  antigue 
pine  and  will  add  considerablg  to  the 
value  and  fame  of  the  residence  where 
it  dwells.  What  other  interior  finish 
can  gou  mention  which  will  be  worth 
even  more  generations  from  now  than 
it  is  todag? 

In  this  room  appropriate  use  has 
been  made  of  Shevlin  Pine  Small  Knot 


Tgpe.  This  tgpe  of  Shevlin  Pine  dis- 
plags  small  and  medium  knots  like 
those  in  eighteenth  centurg  woodwork 
andissuitable  forraised  panels,  paneled 
doors,  elaborate  cornices  and  mantels. 

For  rooms  of  homespun  character 
there  is  also  Shevlin  Pine  Large  Knot 
Tgpe  with  a  varied  pattern  of  medium 
and  large  figured  knots  similar  to  the 
seventeenth  centurg  woodwork. 

A  room  of  Shevlin  Pine  Knottg 
Finish  is  an  investment  constantlg 
increasing  in  value.  Selected  at  the 
mill  for  size  and  distribution  of  knots, 
and  proudlg  trade-marked, it  is  a  choice 
product  of  enduring  value. 

To  be  sure  of  the  financial  worth 
of  gour  pine  room  insist  on  "Shevlin 
Pine." 


Your  attention  is  called  to  "Pine  Furniture  of  Early 
NewEngland"  by  Russell  Haives  Kettell.  Published 
by  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company.  We  men- 
tion this  solely  because  of  its  surpassing  value  to 
all  interested  in  pine  rooms  and  pine  furniture. 


CHICAGO 

Dept.  2111 

1866-208  South  La  Salle  St.  Bldg. 


NEW  YORK 

Dept.  2111 

1205  Graybar  Bldg. 


Shevlin  Pine  Sales  Company 

Executive  Offices 

Dept.  2111,  900  First  National-Soo  Line  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


-District  Sales  Offices 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Dept.  2111 

1030  Monadnock  Bldg. 


LOS  ANGELES 

Dept.  2111 
Petroleum  Securities  Bldg. 


TORON T<  I 

Dept.  2111 

1806  Royal  Bank  Bldg, 


INSIST    ON    SHEVLIN    PINE 


LOOK    FOR    THE    LABEL 


OUR    OFFICES    WILL    SUPPLY    YOUR    LUMBER    DEALER 


4 


QUALITY  which 

has  survived 
I  the  centuries 

BEAUTY  which 

defies  them 


<& 


A  substantial  and  quaintly  shaped  English 

uttie  of  hand-hammered  Copper, 

bright  or  I  ull  Finish $25. 


EleciWc  Coal  /  l« $115. 


HE  Fireplace,  as  a  symbol  of  hospitality,  is  tradi- 
tional.  For  generations  we  have  fallen  under  its  spell. 
Thus  Fireplace  Fixtures  and  Furnishings  which  go  back 
into  the  romantic  past  for  their  artistic  inspiration  add 
much  to  the  glamour  and  interest  of  the  hearth. 
^  Jackson's  Andirons,  Grates,  Screens  and  other  Fire- 
place  Accessories  are  accurate  reproductions  and  adap- 
tations  of  those  classic  Period  designs  which,  having  sur' 
vived  the  centuries,  give  valid  assurance  that  they  will  be 
treasured  in  the  years  to  come.  ^  Not  only  are  these 
fixtures  authentic  examples  of  Period  styling;  but  in  ma- 
terial,  design  and  workmanship  they  are  worthy  succes- 
sors  of  the  masterpieces  which  inspired  them,  ^  Other 
Wm.  H.  Jackson  products  which  will  add  materially  to 
your  pride  and  pleasure  in  your  home  include  Marble  and 
Stone  Mantels  (both  original  antiques  and  Period  repro- 
ductions); Tables;  Lamps;  Book  Ends;  and  similar  decora- 
tive furnishings  executed  in  Bronze  and  other  enduring 
metals.  *<&>  Jackson  products  may  be  purchased  at  the 
Jackson  Galleries  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles 
or  at  the  well-known  establishments  listed  at  the  right. 


Exclusive  Representatives  of 
the  Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company 

Baltimore 
J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 

Boston 
PETTINGELL-  ANDREWS    COMPANY 

Cincinnati 
THE  A.  B.  CLOSSON  JR.  COMPANY 

Cleveland 
THE  STERLING  &.  WELCH  COMPANY 

Dayton 
THE  A.  B.  CLOSSON  JR.  COMPANY 

Denver 
DENVER  DRY  GOODS  COMPANY 

Detroit 
THE  MARTIN-GIBSON  COMPANY 

Oklahoma  City 
HARBOUR-LONGMIRE  COMPANY 

Philadelphia 
J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh 
BEAUX  ARTS 

Providence 
TILDEN-THURBER  CORPORATION 

St.  Louis 
SCRUGGS-VANDERVOORT-  BARNEY 

Washington 
J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 


Wm. H.Jackson  Company 

!  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City  318  No.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  5514  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles 


*      E  STAB  L-lSHED     IN     1  8,2-7 


(  Supervision  W.  Jay  Saylor) 


OVER     100     YEARS     OF     SERVICE 


NOVEMBER.  1931 
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Whether  you  are  a  decorator  on  Fifty-Seventh  Street,  or  thousands  of  miles  away, 

WYCOMBE,  MEYER,  INC. 

service  and  facilities  for  upholstered  furniture,  draperies,  etc.,  are  such  that  your  most 
intricate  orders  may  be  carried  out  to  the  finest  detail. 


The    furniture   and   draperies 

used  in  this  grouping,  by 

NANCY  MeCLELLAND,  INC., 

may  be  seen  at  our  showroom 

in  the  Rolls  Royce  Building,  New  York. 


Photographed  in  the  Studio  of  Hancy  McCleUavd,  Inc. 


WYCOMBE,  MEYER,  INC. 

Manufacturers  of  Upholstered 
Furniture,  and  Draperies 

For   The   Trade   Only 

SHOWROOM— 32    East   57th    St.,   N.   Y.   C. 

FACTORY— 511    East    72nd    St.,    N.    Y.    C. 


■  wmm     am 


DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 





Harriett  C.  Bryant 


INTERIOR 

DECORATIONS 

REPRODUCTION 

of 

OLD  WALL  PAPERS 


ISth  Century   Mahogany   Chest  of    Drawers 


2  West  47th  Street 
New   York    City 


FRENCH  TELEPHONE   BOX 

Mads  in  fine  Florentine  or  Mo- 
rocco Leather  or  in  lovely  pastel 
shades  of  Crushed  Calf. 

It  is  richly  decorated  in  tooled  de- 
signs of  hand  work  in  gold,  and 
completely  lined   with   silk   moire. 

It  measures,  when  closed,  lO'/j  in. 
long,  71/2  in.  wide,  and  7  in.  high. 
Ideal  size  for  desk  or  table. 

An  excellent,  inexpensive  gift. 

Please  write  for  further  information 

FLORENTINE  CRAFT  CO. 

54  W.  21st  St.  New  York  City 


¥  '          \ 

\                                                      f£j$  £\ 

'W4 

\  ? 

"  T  H  E     K  E  MBRAN  1)  T  " 

Part  of  the  10-piece  Rembrandt  boudoir-set,  enameled  in 
pastel  tints  on  sterling  silver.  The  extreme  delicacj  and  re- 
straint of  both  design  and  craftsmanship  achieve  an  enduring 
radiance  for  milady's  dressing-table.  The  setmaj  be  purchased 
complete  or  in  part,  and  makes  the  perfect  gift,  its  color  range 
blending    in    with    the    decorative    scheme    of   am    boudi 

KING'S  ENAMEL  &  SILVERWARE,  Inc. 

7-11   West  45th   St.,   New   York  City 


Refer  to  this  /xijp  when  shopping 
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Charm  arid   utility  arc  combined 
Ins    copy    of    an    antique 
candle  stand.  Ii  of  mellow 

h  an  old  patine.  The  si 

is   of    Si 

Queen  Anne  wing  chair  is  cov- 
in French  blue  silk  damask.  It 
be  ordered  in  materials  of  your 
own  selection, 

papi ii   toi I   blui  ■ 

gray  with  shad  ■■■      oi     leepei    hui  s.   It   may 
,i  hi  othei  coloi 

Haultain,  Inc. 

I  N  T  li  R  I  0  R  S 

57  East  49th  St.  N.Y.C. 

PLaza   1-6418 


WHITE! 

i/JJl  nticipating  the  progressive  decora- 
tor's desire  for  advanced  color  ideas,  we 
are  the  first  to  introduce  White  Carpet, 
which  can  be  supplied  immediately  either 
in  our  exclusive  Wexton  broadloom  or 
Lowech  Scotch  high  pile  carpeting. 

SPECIAL      COLOR      SERVICE  — 2      WEEKS 

LnUIBWECH5LER 


16  East  52nd  Street,  New  York  City 


Pasadena,  Calif. 
S.    F.    Freeman 
563    No.    Marengo 


Dallas,  Texas 
C.  O.  Bunch 
411    North   Ervay   St. 


San   Francisco,   Cal. 

S.  Brown  Co. 

180   New    Montgomery   St. 


No  Charge  for  Delivery  to  Any  Point  in  the  United  States 


(  )\c  i 

nl     distim 
chentii    aim. 

th<  I  6th  to  the  1 9th 

hi)'. 


'""•'    '    '»""""•■    ,    Ptntli   i 

LU1GI    G.    PACCIARELLA 

168  East  51st  Street  New  York 


H 


Silver  tea  and  coffee  service  with  carved 
ebony  handles  and  "Berry  of  the  Mountain 
Ash"  motif.  Courtesy  Georg  Jensen  Hand- 
made   Silver,    169    W.    57th    St.,   N.   Y.    C. 


From  the  Smart  Shops  and 
Antique  Galleries 

By  ELIZABETH  LOLINSBERY 

ANDMADE  silver  by  Georg  of  the  finest  quality  may  be  or- 
Jensen  has  not  only  achieved  dered.  This  has  proved  a  great  con- 
the  renaissance  of  the  silversmith  s  -  venience  for  the  busy  bride  elect, 
art,  but  has  won  for  its  maker 
a  distinguished  position  in  the 
artistic  world.  Nature  has  so 
definitely  served  as  an  inspira- 
tion for  Jensen's  work,  in  the 
graceful  hanging  grapes  and 
vines,  delicately  turned  ten- 
drils, matured  pods,  bursting 
and  shedding  their  repressed 
seeds,  that  have  found  their 
way  into  his  designs,  that  he 
has  been  rightly  called  "Na- 
ture's Silversmith."  These  are 
applied  alike  to  individual 
pieces  and  complete  services, 
some  of  which  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  great  museums  of 
the  world. 

As     enduring     gifts     they     are 
worthy     heirlooms     reflecting     in 
their  grace   of   line   the   spirit  of 
long      past 
generations. 

Jewelry, 
as  well  as 
f  1  a  tware 
and  table 
services 
represent 
a  variety 
of  phases  of 
Georg  Jen- 
sen's art, 
together 
with  toilet 
sets  and 
silver  de- 
signed es- 
pecially for 
children. 

Supplementing  the  silver,  a  com- 
plete department  for  stationery 
has  been  provided  in  the  shop 
where    wedding    invitations,    an- 


ila  ....  ■% 

; 
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Mim* 

Original  Biedermeier  fruitwood  sofa.  Ebony  in- 
lay and  antique  blue  and  beige  satin  covering 
broken  by  narrow  gold  stripes.  Courtesy  Irene 
Haultain,     Inc.,     37     E.     49     St.,     N.     Y.     C. 


Modernistic  perfume  bottles  etched  in  gold 
Eugenie  theme.  Cold  and  black  Directoire 
vase.  Crystal  faun  and  perfume  boiilo  with 
Lily-of-the-Vallej  stopper,  Also  other  flow- 
ers.   Courtesy    Saks-Fiftb     Ave.,    N.    Y.    C. 

nouncements  and  visiting  cards  as 
well  as  engraved  Christmas  cards 


|  NTERIOR  furnishings  favoring 
the    18th   Century   French  and 
English  periods,  in  which  the  col- 
oring of  the  decorative  scheme  is 
frequently  worked  out  in  the  tones 
that    domi- 
nate     th 
pattern     o 
the      dra- 
peries,    are 
executed  by 
Irene  Haul- 
tain. Where 
painted  fur- 
niture is  in- 
troduced, 
the  pattern 
also    is    re- 
peated  and 
adapted  for 
the  decora- 
tion of  the 
pieces    that 
are    used, 
such  as  in  a  bedroom  or  nursery. 
Scenic     wallpapers     Miss     Haul- 
tain uses  extensively  in  her  dining 
rooms  to  enhance  the  perspective. 
A  notable  example  of  this  is 
shown  in  the  dining  room  of 
a  small  sized  apartment,   re- 
cently completed.  Here,  scenic 
panels  with  vistas  through  tall 
green  trees  gave  a  surprising 
feeling  of  depth   that  appar- 
ently increased  the  size  of  the 
room.  The  woodwork  was  an- 
tiqued a  warm  amber  and  the 
two-part    pedestal    table    and 
chairs  scaled  to  fit  the  room. 
Cray  green  carpet  and  am'-er 
moire    curtains    in    a    defter 
shade     completed  the  setting. 
Miss    Haultain    likewise    uses 
Italian  double  sided  linen  win- 
dow   shades    as    wall    panels, 
which    when    glazed    make    a 
most  effective  and  inexpensive  wall 
treatment.    Hand    painted    taffeta 


,r> 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Sheraton  mahoganj  case  l>ar- 
onieter  and  v. all  clock.  Cour- 
tesy (leorge  Bhimlell  of  Lon- 
don,  157  E.  51   St.,  N.  Y.  ('.. 

for  bedroom  curtains  is  another 
preference  and  Provencal  furnish- 
ings for  bathrooms.  Miss  Haultain 
■wenjnys  creating  in  dull  surround- 
ings and  in  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culties that  are  so  often  presented, 
as  in  a  court  apartment  without 
sun — an  unusual  accomplishment. 

"TOILET  bottles  and  accessories 
for  the  dressing  table  and  bath- 
room at  Saks  reflect  the  prevailing 
mode  for  Eugenie  motifs  in  deli- 
cately engraved,  modernistic  crys- 
tal bottles  of  intriguing  shapes. 
Notable  among  these  are  the  large 
and  smaller  bottles,  illustrated, 
with  tall,  tapering  stoppers.  An- 
other type  of  decoration,  in  strong 
contrast,  are  the  bath  sets  of  five 
pieces,  with  an  all-over  colored 
flower  decoration. 

Equally  alluring  are  the  new 
rose,  blue,  green  and  maize  ala- 
baster powder  jars  and  double 
sided  picture  frames  for  the  bou- 
doir, as  well  as  the  all  crystal  per- 
fume bottles  with  flower  stoppers. 
Natural  alabaster  cigarette  boxes 


are  among  the  latest  importations. 
These  are  supplemented  by  a  large 
assortment  of  atomizers.  In  flower 
vases,  the  selection  is  equally  va- 
ried including  Laliques  latest  ren- 
ditions in  hyacinth  blue,  smoke 
and  opal  glass,  also  delightful  col- 
orings in  new  shapes  of  Steuben 
glass,    effective    as    flower    vases. 

FNGLISH  furniture,  available  to 
-  decorators  and  the  trade,  repre- 
sents an  extensive  stock  of  authen- 
tic pieces  at  George  Blundell's. 
Conspicuous  among  the  smaller 
pieces  are  the  many  occasional 
tray  tables  used  for  serving  tea 
and  coffee,  for  holding  lamps, 
smoking  accessories  and  to  place 
at  sofa  ends. 

Hanging  book  shelves  in  wide 
variety  include  a  pair  of  original 
Chippendale  and  a  Sheraton  book 
shelf  with  ornamented  sides. 
Break-front  book  cases  and  pedes- 
tal desks  in  which  a  "partner's 
desk"  with  drawers  on  two  sides 
of  the  pedestal  for  dual  use,  are 
among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
larger  pieces.  There  is  also  a  Sher- 


Sheffield  XVIIIth  Century  wine  cooler  and 
tea  and  coffee  service  comprising  four  pieces. 
Courtesy   Lans,   554   Mad.    Ave.,   N.   Y.    C. 


and  book-ends  with  black  Scotties, 
too,  and  amusing  crystal  animals 


Pair  of  Venetian  doors  with 
painted  medallions  depict- 
ing the  Boar  Hunt  and  Stag 
Hunt  in  green-blue  color- 
ings. Courtesy  Luigi  G.  Pac- 
ciarella,  168  E.  51  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

aton  mahogany  library  step  table. 
This  is  ingeniously  arranged  so 
that  it  forms  a  perfect  library 
table  in  a  closed  position  and 
when  the  top  is  opened  forms 
a  nucleus  of  a  complete  set  of 
library  steps,  supplemented  by 
an  enclosed  ladder  that  is 
raised  when  the  table  top  is 
open.  This  is  an  original  piece 
and  exceptionally  rare. 

A  pair  of  carved  Adam 
knife  urns  are  among  other 
items  of  importance.  Also  an 
English  Masonic  Master's 
presentation  chair  with  the 
emblems,  of  about  1800.  Sil- 
houettes are  featured  among  the 
smaller  incidentals  in  old  frames. 


AT 


383  MADISON  AVENUE 

THE  NEW  SHOWROOMS 

OF 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE 

UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE 

AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES 

ARE  NOW  OPEN  FOR  INSPECTION 

TO  DEALERS,  DECORATORS 

AND  THEIR  CLIENTS 

FACTORY      AT      329      EAST      29th      STREET       •      NEW      YORK 


GcLwi 


wta 


175  EAST  60th 
MANTELS    AND     FIREPLACE     EQUIPMENT 


A  copy  of  an  early  Georgian  dog  grate,  in  polished 
steel,  similar  in  style  to  that  in  the  Sutton  Scarsdale 

room  of  the  Philadelphia 

Museum.        Price       $210. 

Other  grates  from   S7.50. 

Also  Andirons,  Fire  Tools, 

Franklin    Stoves.   Screens, 

Mantels. 

We  will  gladly  consult  with 

you,     your     Architect     or 

your  Decorator. 

A  Catalogue  when  desired 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Brownell-Lambertson 

Galleries,  Inc. 


MODERN    INTERIORS 

DECORATIVE  ARTS 

PAINTINGS  SCREENS 

SCULPTURE  CERAMICS 


106  E.57'HST- 


NEW  YORK 


I 


ROOKWOOD 

Jvookwcxiil,  always  producing 
vitally  new  tl>in</.\,  is  suitable 
when  you  are  considering 
beauty  tor  your  own  home  or 
choice  g 1 1 •  s  for  your  friends, 
tvookwood  s  range  in  design 
and  prices  >v  from  conserva- 
tive to  ultra. 

Rod  I  undatthefollov 

i 
B.  /U 
locus 

I  irfiier, 

L  B. 

K'ni  a  roil;    Brocl|  and  Co '.  Loi 

I  i;  Duli.i  ,in,l   ■  [),  C.; 

i.  S<-,itcl<-.  A  store  of  similar 
qual\ti  represents  (lie  porterv  exclusively  in  your 
ciiji.  We  invite  your  direct  inquiry. 

ROOKWOOD   POTTERY 

CINCINNATI 


Manufacturers  of 

Decorative  Necessities 

CURTAIN  TIE-BACKS,  POLES,  BELL 
PULLS,  ODD  WROUGHT  IRON 
TABLES,   TABLE    &C    FLOOR   LAMPS. 


No.    2005 
Lighting  Fixtures  Of  All  Descriptions 

J.  A.  LEHMAN  INC. 

162  EAST  53  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CURRIER  &  IVES  CARDS 

Now  you  may  have  Currier  &  Ives  Winter  Scenes, 
Racing  Subjects,  Country  Days,  Rural  Scenes, 
as  your  Christmas  Cards.  Faithful  reprints 
on  fourfold  huff  stock,  quaintly  handcolored, 
these  cards  have  real  Christmas  atmosphere. 
There  are  1H  subjects,  and  each  subject  comes 
in  the  5x6"  and  3x1"  size.  The  cards  may  be 
ordered  blank  or  with  simple,  appropriate 
Christmas  greetings.  Send  for  our  Currier  & 
Ives    sample   card   folder. 

NO 
Charge 

for 
Postage 
Beaux  Arts     55  W.  45 


5x6"  size 
25  assorted— $3.75 
50  assorted — $7.50 


3x4"  size 

25  assorted— $2.50 

50  assorted— $5.00 

New  York  City 


An   Essential   Par 
of    Decorative    Treatment 

One  of  24  models,  priced  from 
$15.    on    display    at   our    show- 
rooms,   274    Madison    Avenue. 
Catalogue    on    rt  quest. 
Ask  i>, >   representative  to  call. 

ARTOIAFT 

RADIATOR  ENCLOSURES 

274    Madison    Ave.         New    York    City 
LExlngton  2-  I  170 


Italian  anb  g>pani&1)  Antiques 


makiu  b    and  stone 
gard;  n  ounaments 

<P>co.  Ml.  jfunfe 

862  lirxinoton  3ucnuc       fictu  Dorlt 
near  Cvtl)  s&lrrrt 


ITALIAN  and  French  18th 
Century  furniture  with  the 
attending  accessories  compose 
a  representative  collection  at 
Luigi  G.  Pacciarella's.  These 
are  augmented  by  architec- 
tural features,  such  as  man- 
tels, that  include  a  represen- 
tative white  marble  Empire 
mantel  and  an  early  Italian 
Renaissance  of  Istrian  stone, 
with  a  carved  crest  as  its  only 
ornamentation.  A  17th  Cen- 
tury Venetian  marble  door- 
way is  also  of  interest,  to- 
gether with  wrought  iron  en- 
trance gates,  balconies,  balustrades 
and  torcheres  that  are  to  be  found 
here. 

A  complete  Louis  XVI  room  in 
four  panels,  two  large  and  three 
small,  offers  another  unique  fea- 
ture; likewise  two  pairs  of  Vene- 
tian doors  with  marbleized  panels, 
decorated  by  Muzillo.  An  Empire 
wrought  iron  single  bed  with  brass 
serpent   heads    is    unique.    Repre- 


Mahogany  Chippendale  wall  cabinet 
with  Kang-Chi  porcelains,  bisque  and 
Chelsea  figures.  Georgian  silver  lamps, 
coral  taffeta  shades,  and  Kang-Chi 
vase  on  antique  mahogany  serving  table. 
Courtesy  Thorval,  745  Mad.  Ave.,N.Y.C. 

senting  ecclesiastical  art  are  many 
beautiful  altar  pieces  and  a  pair 
of  Cardinal's  banners  in  red  and 
gold    desirable    for    a    large   wall. 

ANTIQUE  furniture  and  re- 
productions that  have 
been  identified  with  Lans 
Madison  Avenue  stock  for 
many  years  have  been  supple- 
mented this  season  by  an  im- 
pressive importation  of  old 
Sheffield  plate  and  English 
glass. 

Among  the  former  are  to  be 
found  tea  and  coffee  services; 
Georgian  wine  coolers,  so  de- 
sirable as  flower  holders  for 
present  day  use;  candlesticks, 
trays,  muffineers  and  pepper, 
salt  and  mustard  sets,  and  in 
glass,  complete  services  in 
crystal,  either  in  reproduction  of 
old  Waterford  or  etched  and  corn- 


Ming  porcelain  Fu  Dogs  book  ends  on 
bronze  bases.  Carved  pine  wall  bracket  and 
antique  Chinese  bronze  vase.  Courtesy  The 
Georgian  Gallery,  400  E.  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

bined  with  color,  as  well  as  in  solid 
blue,  green  or  ruby.  Small  tables, 
as  well  as  coffee  stands,  pie  crust 
and  tea  tables  in  authentic  copies 
of  originals,  are  also  featured  in 
Queen  Anne  and  Chippendale 
types. 

In  the  larger  furniture,  three- 
part  Sheraton  dining  tables  with 
accompanying  chairs,  break-front 
cabinets  and  sideboards,  offer  ap- 
propriate dining  room  pieces,  as 
do  the  secretaries  and  old  English 
and  French  mirrors  with  their  re- 
productions, for  the  living  room. 

|NTERIOR  decorations  in  which 
harmonizing  color  combinations 
have  been  carefully  studied  by*. 
Miss  Zuckermann,  of  the  Georgian 
Gallery,  have  won  much  favorable 
comment  for  their  charm  and 
beauty.  In  one  instance,  in  a  New 
York  apartment  decorated  by  the 
Georgian  Gallery,  a  leaf  green 
compote  served  as  the  keynote  of 
the  color  scheme.  Chalk-white 
walls  with  gray  wallpaper  mould- 
ing were  used,  and  in  a  recess,  mar- 
bleized columns  to  add  perspec- 
tive and  break  the  plain  surface. 
The  Directoire  dining  table  was 
painted  black  with  gold  and  the 
chairs,  with  gilt  frames,  covered 
in  white  Permatex.  A  black  and 
white  block  floor  sustained  the 
effect  in  heavy  inlaid  linoleum. 
In  the  foyer  opening  off  of  this 
dining  room,  white  walls  paneled 
in  gray  paper  again  formed  the 
wall  treatment  with  a  gold  ceiling 


Copper  luster  vase  and  blue  green  pottery 
plate  by  Mniya  Grotell.  High  fire  red  vase, 
ashtray  and  small  covered  jar  by  William 
Soini.  Courtesy  Brownell-Lambertson 
Galleries,    Inc.,    106    E.    57    St.,    N.    Y.    C. 


from  which  hung  a  crystal  chan- 
delier. A  black  entrance  door  and 
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Florentine  carved  wood  and  composition  window  cornice 
with  antique  gilt  finish  to  order.  Extreme  height  131/?". 
Courtesy  Harri-  Interior  Arts  Inc..  213  E.  49  St..  N.  Y.C. 


black  and  white  block  floor  com- 
pleted the  setting  for  a  small  Louis 
XVI  table  and  black  and  gold 
chest.  The  door  leading  to  the  liv- 
ing room  was  partially  concealed 
by  a  gray  and  white  striped  por- 
tiere held  by  a  heavy  gold  cord. 
The  living  room  was  also  in  white 
with  white  moire  curtains,  but  here 
touches  of  Empire  red  appeared  as 
a  pleasing  contrast. 

In  co-operation  with  Miss  Zuck- 
ermann  in  executing  the  decora- 
tive work  of  the  Georgian  Gallery. 
Mr.  Gennaro  D'Onofrio  assumes 
the  management  of  the  workroom. 

|=XGUSH  furniture  of  the  18th 

Century,  with  everything  that 

goes  to  complete  a  well  appointed 

English   room,    both   original   and 


time,  as  in  the  recent  "New  York 
Scene.-'  In  this,  fifty  modernists 
show  their  impressions  in  oil  and 
water  colors  of  skyscrapers,  night 
clubs,  speak-easies  and  the  city 
water  front  in  an  unusually  inter- 
esting group. 

A  current  exhibition   is  also  to 
be  held  through  this  month  of  the 
work  of  Ruth  Aimer,  who  studied 
under  George  Bellows,  Max  Web- 
er and  Kenneth  Hayes  Miller.  This 
will  comprise  Miss  Armer's  decora- 
tive abstracts  in  water  color  of  her 
impressions    of     various     musical 
themes    by    the   great   composers. 
Landscapes  will  also  be  included. 
As  a  part  of  the  permanent  dis- 
play in   the   gallery   a   screen   by 
Charles  Baskerville  is  of  outstand- 
ing   interest    in    its    rendering    of 
startled   fauns  against  a  gray- 
blue  ground  and  one  by  Ruth 
Hambidge — '"Children    Feeding 
Giraffes,-'  in  gay,  sunny  color- 
ings suitable  for  a  child's  room. 
New    Swedish    pottery    in    the 
warm  earth  tones  and  greenish 
blue  is  also  shown  with  the  lat- 
I    est    importations    of    Orrefors 
glass  in  pale  amethyst  colorings. 


Tahle  compart,  clock,  cigarette  hox,  mir- 
ror and  man's  set  in  spinach  jade  and 
pale  green,  black  and  lapis  bine  enamel 
on  silver.  Courtesy  King's  Enamel  & 
Silverware   Inc..   11    VT.   45   St.,   N.  Y.   C. 

reproductions      is      featured      by 
Thorval  in  their  new  galleries  that 
have  been   considerably  enlarged. 
Decorative  oil  portraits  are  also 
shown    in   pleasant   subjects,   well 
painted   yet   at   appealing   prices. 
Lamps  are  another  feature,  here, 
with  old  porcelain  bases  and 
appropriate,    tailored    shades 
that  adapt  themselves  best  to 
their    setting.    Overstuffed 
chairs,  too,  are  interspersed  in 
the  stock  as   forming  impor- 
tant items  for  a  comfortable 
living   room.    There   are   also 
charming    decorative    bits    of 
Chelsea,  Lowestoft,  and  Bris- 
tol     -lass,    and    several    fine 
piece  I  of  old  Sheffield. 


l^dlRRORS,  drapery  cornices, 
and, tie  backs  with  mirror 
furniture  and  bathroom  panels 
are  manufactured  by  Harris  In- 
terior   Arts    Inc.,    to    be    sold 
through   the   decorators,  archi- 
tects and  larger  shops,  or  made 
to    special    order    in    any   size   or 
finish  from  the  client's  own  design. 
Reproductions    of   period   mirrors 
of  all  types  that  include  18th  Cen- 
tury French  and  English  as  well  as 
the  earlier  English  periods;  Italian 
Renaissance,  Spanish,  early  Amer- 


Inexpensive  terra  cotta  reproductions  of 
XYIIIth  Century  French  subjects  on  gilded 
wooden  bases,  weighted.  Average  height 
8".  Desirable  as  book-ends.  Courtesy  Ed- 
ward Garratt,  Inc.,  485  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


^ODERX  art  is  represented 
in  all  its  phases,  from  pic- 
tures to  furniture,  in  the  Brownell-  ican  and  modernistic  are  included 
Lambertson  Galleries,  taking  the  in  the  comprehensive  designs  made 
form  of  exhibitions  from  time  to      by   this   firm,   that  are  shown    in 
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Beautiful  English  Shef- 
field Silver  Hot  Water 
Kettle  with  stand  and 
alcohol  lamp,  hand  en- 
graved. Kettle  and  stand 

"V-nch<;,s$!lQ-50 
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lABSf 


554  Madison   Ave.,   New  York 
840  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


New  Fall  models 

in   Decorative  Accessories 

for    rooms    and    closets 

Fully  equipped  closets 

on  display 

Sets  consisting  of  Window  Drapery- 
Single  Bed  Spread  -and  Skirt  for 
Dressing  Table  made  t < >  harmonize 
with  room  ensemble  in  Taffeta  lined 
with  Sateen  for  $69.00  and  In  Chintz 
lined  with  Sateen  tor  $35.00 

Cooperation  iritn  Architects 
and    Decorators 
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Royal 

Copenhagen 

Porcelain 


155  West  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

opposite   Carnegie   Hail 

London — Coi'knhagbn — Paris — Berlin 

Nothing  finer  can  grace  your  home 
than  these  beautifully  sculptured 
rarities.  Anything  of  Royal  Copenhagen 
lives  up  to  the  tradition  of  perfect  work- 
manship and  uniqueness  of  beauty  of  de- 
sign and  quality.  Eminently  reduced  prices. 
New  Brochure  on  Request 


Genuine  Roj 
Copenhagen 


Porcelain    bears 
this    imprint 
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HL  A.  ELSBERG 

Antique  Textiles 

OF    ALL    PERIODS 


FOR  DEALERS,  DECORATORS  AND  ARCHITECTS 


40  EAST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


THE    4  OOI  IIM.I     LAMP 


"The   Lamp  that   lit  the   Path 

to  the   White   House" 

An  exact  reproduction  .   .  Completely  electrified 

Willi  hand  painted  linen  "Sampler"  shade    25. no 

\\  itii    hand-pnlnted   parchment    shade  18.011 

«  nil  etched  :  i.i      i ij  1 0  1)0 

1/    ftm    shops    everywhere,    <n 

in.  paiil  '/'"  '  /  from  <>">   studio 

HELEN   WOODS  STUDIO.  Northampton.  Mass. 


S.P.R.     GALLERIES    offers    lo    a 
selected    clientele    the    services    of    a 

(jroup   of  architect!    devoted    to   the 

work    of  creating    new   and    heautiful 
effects.    I  ou    will    enjoy    u    visit  lo  our 

penthouse    studios    where    von    may 

inspect    some  of  our   latest    creations. 

Among  our  exhibits  you  will 

JmJ   many    suggestions 

lor  Chrislma  i  gifts 

S.  P.  R.  GALLERIES 

OF    DESIGN    AND    DECORATION 
40  East  49th  Street  •  New  York,  N.  Y 
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STUDIOS 
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gilded  hand-carved  wood  or  com- 
position frames  of  the  most  deli- 
cate workmanship. 

Cornices,  also,  take  their  inspira- 
tion from  period  designs,  here, — 
some  being  exact  copies  of  museum 
pieces.  In  their  modernistic  mirror 
cornices  extreme  originality  is  ex- 
pressed as  in  that  mounted  in  an- 
tique silver  and  gold  with  a  scal- 
loped mirror  moulding.  Mirror' 
painting  is  also  undertaken  for 
boudoir  and  bathroom  walls,  in  the 
English  or  French  manner. 

pXAMELED  sterling  silver 
toijet  articles  made  by  Kings 
Enamel  &  Silverware  Inc.,  avail- 
able through  the  jewelry  and  spe- 
cialty shops,  represent  every  re- 
quisite for  the  dressing  table  and 
boudoir  as  well  as  for  the  man. 

In  the  selection  of  color,  spinach 
green  has  proved  popular  for  its 
richness  of  color,  as  has  lapis  blue, 
especially  for  men's  toilet  sets. 
Black  is  also  much  in  vogue, 
mounted  with  rock  crystal  and 
marcasite  medallions. 

Enamel  picture  frames  holding 
a  double  sided  glass  are  another 
recent  production,  likewise  the 
twin  dial  clock,  so  popular  for  the 
night  stand.  These  may  be  had  in 
all  the  pastel  shades  as  can  the 
complete  toilet  equipment. 

IAMPS  of  distinctive  shapes  with 
exquisitely  fashioned  shades 
which  have  been  so  preeminently  a 
feature  of  Edmund  Garratt's,  have 
now  been  affiliated  with  smaller 
decorative  pieces  that  he  is  offer- 
ing at  exceedingly  modest  prices. 
Other  fascinating  importations  are 
found  in  the  French  faience  and 
porcelain  cigarette  boxes  and  ash- 


Chippendale  mahogany  wing  chair  and 
occasional  table.  Wabnster  lamp  with 
yellow  moire  shade.  Courtesy  P.  Na- 

llian's  Sons.  Inc..  2:il  E.   17  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

trays.  These  are  decorated  in  nat- 
uralistic colorings  and  have  quite 
the  beauty  of  enamel  work.  There 
are  also  faience  wall  pockets,  cache- 
pots  and  flower  holders,  low  priced. 
A   lamp  of  unique  interest  has  a 


bronze  base  made  from  a  Louis 
XVI  oil  lamp,  that  contains  a 
pump,  which,  when  wound  up, 
supplies  the  oil  to  the  wick. 


Rolling,  folding  bar  in  ma- 
hogany, walnut  or  other  fin- 
ishes. Equipped  as  cellar- 
ette,  stainless  top.  Height  3'. 
Open  56"  long.  Brass  rail. 
Courtesy  Cheerio  Mfg.  Co., 
1     Park     Ave.,    N.     Y.     C. 

THE  rolling,  folding  bar,  illus- 
trated, is  one  of  the  newest 
models  made  by  the  Cheerio  Mfg. 
Co.,  and  procurable  through  the 
decorators  and  specialty  shops  for 
whom  it  is  manufactured. 

This  may  be  had  in  mahogany 
or  walnut  finish  or  painted  any 
desired  color.  The  top  of  the  bar. 
is  alcohol  proof  and  when  this  W_'  ' 
in  a  closed  position  with  the  ends 
folded  down,  resembles  a  small 
cabinet,  26"  long,  that  can  be 
readily  rolled  about  the  house. 
Pickwick,  Currier  and  Ives  and 
the  "Gay  '90's"  color  prints  deco- 
rate the  panels,  glazed  to  be  dur- 
able. The  brass  rail  is  divided  into 
three  parts  to  allow  the  sides  to  be 
folded.  A  complete  cellarette 
equipment  is  on  the  reverse  side 
with  sliding  trays  and  shelves. 

pi'RXlTURE  for  the  bedroom 
and  dining  room  with  occasional 
overstuffed  pieces  and  tables,  that 
have  represented  the  wholesale 
output  of  P.  Xathan's  Sons  since 
1865,  comprise  an  exhaustive 
stock.  In  this,  furniture  for  the 
small  home  is  also  featured,  in 
which  French  Provincial  and  Bie- 
dermeier  pieces  are  scaled  for  the 
smaller  dining  room  as  in  the  open 
dressers  and  serving  tables. 

For  the  living  room  there  are 
copies  of  accepted  English  designs 
and  comfortable  deep  seated  chairs 
together  with  secretary  desks  and 
a  wide  selection  in  small  tables  for 
general  living  room  use. 

Painted  furniture  for  the  bed- 
room is  also  obtainable,  such  as 
that  in  a  crackle  green  finish^yith 
maple,  although  this  may  be 
changed,  if  preferred  to  match  any 
color  scheme.  In  fact,  this  firm 
offers  a  co-operative  service  to  the 
decorators  through  which  any  de- 
sired period  effect  may  be  obtained 
or  any  type  of  furnishing  executed. 
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REDUCTION  SALE 

ORIENTAL  RUGS 

CONTINUED 

Our  stock  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  assorted  we  have  ever  owned  and 
offered   at  the  lowest  prices  since    1913.   This  is  the  buyers'  market. 

ALSO  DOMESTIC  AND  IMPORTED 
RUGS  AND  CARPETS 

including   Seamless   Chenille   and    Broadloom   Wilton    in    selected    colorings 
to   suit  all  decorative   requirements. 

HARDWOOD  FLOORS— LINOLEUMS 

We  invite  your  inspection  of  our  unusual  display  of  artistic  designs.  Spe- 
cialists in  the  renovating  of  floors. 

fritz  &  larue,  inc. 


1615  CHESTNUT  STREET 


IMPORTERS 


PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


INTERIOR  DECORATION 


Domestic 

Architecture 

Landscape 

Architecture 

One- Year  Courses 
Two  I"eai  Courses 

European     Ti  avel 

<  mui sea 

i  i  tfesslonal 

students,       i 1 1 

makers,  recenl 
graduates  and  wo- 
men of  all  ages 
hai  Infi  an  ai  i   ap 

|    I   .-.     I  .1  I   loll 


Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  outlining 
^Interior    Decoration    in    all    its    phases. 

Boston  School  of  Interior  Decoration 


140  Newbury  St. 


Boston,   Massachusetts 


NOVEMBER 

FRENCH 
FAIENCE 

h  a  n  ii  deco- 
rated lamps 
iii  naturalis- 
tic colors  on 
cream  or  j  el  - 
low  grounds. 
Shades  are 
hand  painted 
in  v  a  r  i  "  ii  s 
colors. 

II   iehl     !  I     in. 

PRICE     (22  "ill 
i  OMPLETE 


SPECIAL 


EDWARD  GARRATT  INC. 

125    MADISON   AVENUE 
NEW   YORK  JtTH  FI,OOK 


Very    fine    antique    Sheraton    c 

bination    table   and    library    steps. 
L-37    \V -21    H-28"    closed. 


GEORGE    BLUNDELL 

OF  LONDON 

A    LARGE    COLLECTION    OF 
ENGLISH   EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY   ANTIQUES 

TO    THE    TRADE    ONLY 

157  East  51st  St. 
New  York  City 


An  exact  18th  Century 
reproduction. 

Made  and  carved  entirely 
by  hand  by  our  own  skilled 
craftsmen  as  a  quality 
item.  Solid  walnut,  no 
veneers.  Height  28  in.,  dia. 
top    24   in.    Price   $23.50. 

Sent   on   receipt  of   price 
or  C.O.D.  with  $5.00  de- 
posit. Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfied. 

Art  Craft  Studios,  Inc. 
Goshen,   Ind. 


DC. 


Oliva  &  Go  i 

IODPORTGRS  Or   TAnTIQOGS 

Po  255Gast   50*KSTReaT 

UecmZoRk 

GLDORADO-5-  107fl 


COFFEE  OR  END  TABLE 

IN    MODERN    MANNER 

Shimmering  chromium  topped  by  black  formica,  smart  in  de- 
sign and  beautifully  executed.  24  inches  long,  16  inches 
wide,  21    inches  high.  $50.00. 

Desk  or  table  lamp    16   inches   high,   two  points  of   adjust- 
ment, at  the  base  and  on  top.  Ground  glass  shade.  $27.50. 
"Robo    Bird"   ash    frays.    Dull    silver 
plate  or  high  polished  copper.  SI. 25. 

Mail  orden  p\<>mpih   attended.  Send  check   or  money   order  to 

EASTMAN-KUHNE  GALLERIES,  Inc. 

37  WEST  46TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
IDEAL    FO.R     GIFT    SHOPS 
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ANTIQU 

ESTRIES 


OEAST572JST.   NEW  YORK 


Ijeorgian  dining  room  in  gracious 
New  York  apartment.  Table  and 
sideboard  are  S«  \«  ntei  nth  Century 


HERE  the  chairs  are  Early  English, 
the  screen  is  ruby-red  Renaissance 
velvet  and  the  small  breakfast  table  in 
front  of  the  window  is  flanked  by  chairs 
done  in  fine  17th  Century  needlework 
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Museum  Pieces  Furnish  New  York  Apartment 

The  Owners  of  this  Magnificent  Home  Have  Achieved   Rare  Distinction 
in  Decoration  Through  Life-Long  Habit  of  Collecting  Priceless  Antiques 

French  &  Co.,  Decorators 


By  MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 


THE  creation  of  human 
beings,  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  tastes,  was 
certainly  a  happy  conceit  on 
the  part  of  the  Supreme  Deity. 
It  gave  us  the  delightful  chance 
of  developing  the  different 
arts,  of  falling  in  love  with  dif- 
ferent people,  of  liking  or  hat- 
ing Amos  'n'  Andy,  and  of 
appreciating  totally  different 
ideas  in  interior  decoration. 

Thus,  there  are  those  of  us 
who  find  Modernistic  furnish- 
ing vital,  inspiring,  intoxicat- 
ing, even  with  sinister  portent, 
but  essential  to  a  jazz  age. 
And  others  of  us,  who  turn 
with  a  sigh  of  profound  con- 
tent, to  that  furniture  and 
fitting  which  expresses  the 
genius  of  the  noble  army  of 
craftsmen  of  the  great  Re- 
naissance. 

In  this  enchanting  Xew 
York  home,  the  antique  holds 
complete  sway  —  Fragonard, 
Teniers,  Hubert  Robert,  hang 
on  the  walls,  "cheek  by  jowl" 
with  a  Beauvais  tapestry  of 
the  celebrated  Boucher  set 
known  as  Les  Fetes  Italiennes. 
In  the  gallery  there  is  a  Henri 
Deux  walnut  cabinet  with  an 
ancient  Ispahan  rug  on  the 
floor,  similar  to  one  shown  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  A  Flemish 
tapestry,  twenty  feet  wide,  hangs  in  the 
drawing  room.  This  was  purchased  from  a 
collection  of  a  once  royal  Russian  prince. 
In  the  same  room,  a  Japanese  jardiniere  is 
of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period,  and  the  gorgeous 
brocades  are  antique  Louis  XVI  and  rare 
Venetian. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  play-room  where  the 
walls  are  17th  Century  Dutch  tile  and  the 
chairs  rich  blue  Morocco  leather,  and  on  the 
walls  a  playful  Flemish  tapestry,  "A  Game 
of  Nine  Pins."  The  Teniers  over  the  mantel 
is  from  the  San  Donato  collection.  There  is 
a  son's  room  in  rich  Tudor  style,  which 
always  seems  so  manly  to  the  younger  gen- 
eration; and  yet  surely  very  fair  and  fragile 
ladies  must  have  lived  and  loved  and  be- 
'•J^ended  knightly  lords  in  those  days  of 
oaken  walls,  vast  refectory  banquet  tables, 
and  recessed  windows,  glowing  with  rose  and 
yellow  and  amber  and  emerald  lights.  I  fancy 
that  the  ladies  would  have  preferred  clear 
glass  through  which  they  could  watch  their 
departing    or    approaching    lords    with    joy 


The  entrance  hall  is  in  modeled  plaster 
in  the  style  of  Louis  XIII.  The  floor  is 
of  colored  marbles  with  a  conventional  bor- 
der after  Louis  XIV.  The  chairs  are  English 
and  Italian  of  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries 

or  sorrow,  as  their  young  hearts  dictated. 
The  drawing  rooms  of  this  great  apartment 
are  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  smaller 
one  is  furnished  with  a  suite  of  Louis  XV 
furniture  covered  with  fine  Beauvais  tapes- 
try, of  which  the  pendant  is  in  the  Louvre. 
The  tables  are  exceedingly  fine  marquetry. 
The  walls  are  embellished  with  18th  Cen- 
tury paintings  and  there  is  a  portrait  here 
in  royal  Gobelin  tapestry  of  Louis  XV. 

In  the  large  living  room,  the  furniture 
is  principally  English,  upholstered  with  old 
needlework.  The  tables  are  French  of  the 
18th  Century,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
walnut  table  which  is  a  gem  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance. 

The  cassone  in  front  of  the  tapestry  is 
Italian  of  the  Renaissance  period,  and  on 
it  are  a  pair  of  16th  Century  bronze  statu- 
ettes and  other  ornaments.  The  furniture  is 


principally  English  with  orig- 
inal frames,  and  covering  of 
needlework,  and  the  tables  are 
French  of  the  18th  Century, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small 
walnut  table  beside  the  man- 
tel, which  is  a  gem  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  period. 
This  room  is  representative  of 
the  taste  of  the  owners,  who 
have  assembled  objects  of  in- 
trinsic merit  and  extraordi- 
nary quality,  without  the 
usual  stereotyped  thought  of 
objects  of  one  period. 

The  general  effect  of  the 
dining  room  is  English,  with 
green  Georgian  walls  and  dra- 
peries in  gold.  The  chairs  are 
English  17th  Century  as  are 
the  table  and  the  rare  side- 
board. The  Boucher  tapestry 
hangs  in  this  room  and  is 
dated  1737;  a  superb  piece 
in  fine  condition.  The  Robert 
pictures  are  hung  in  this  room, 
probably  the  finest  set  in  ex- 
istence. 

The  owner's  bedroom  and 

boudoir  adjoining  are  of  the 

Louis  XVI  style,  entirely  of 

carved   wood  and  painted  in 

delicate    orchid     tints.     Rare 

18th      Century      marquetry 

pieces  furnish  the  room.  These 

are     covered     with     priceless 

Beauvais  tapestry.  The  beautiful  beds  are 

set  in  a  shallow  alcove,  where  the  walls  are 

covered  with  blue  and  silver  brocade. 

Of  course,  I  should  have  commenced  the 
article  with  a  description  of  the  great  gal- 
lery which  is  embellished  with  some  of  the 
finest  embroidery  and  needlework  of  the  Re- 
naissance. It  is  plastered  to  form  a  continu- 
ous unit  with  the  entrance  foyer.  The  owners' 
bedrooms  and  other  bedrooms  lead  off  this 
hall,  which  terminates  at  the  end  into  a 
playroom  of  the  17th  Century  Dutch  style. 
This  is  in  plaster  with  a  wood  ceiling.  It  has 
a  fireplace  built  in  a  niche,  and  in  another 
part  of  the  room  a  pair  of  doors  open  and 
disclose  a  most  interesting  small  taproom. 
of  which  the  walls  are  of  Dutch  tiles  and 
the  cabinets  and  enclosures  are  of  beech- 
wood. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  decoration 
of  this  gorgeous  apartment  is  the  perfection 
of  the  background  for  the  fine  groups  of  fur- 
niture, making  an  ensemble  which  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  beautiful  apartment 
homes  done  in   recent   years  in  Xew  York. 
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On  the  \\  ;t 1 1 s  of  the  large  drawing  room  is  seen 
a  twenty-fool  Flemish  tapestry.  In  front  of  this  is  a 
cassone  of  the  Renaissance  period.  The  furniture 
is  English,  richly  upholstered  with  antique  needle- 
work, and  there  are  original  small  18th  Century  tables 


A  close-up  view  of  the  playroom,  showing  the  re- 
cessed fireplace,  a  love  seat  in  antique  needlework, 
and  the  magnificent  beamed  and  carved  ceiling. 
Throughout  this  room,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fine    easy    furniture,    all    pieces    are    of    the    period 
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\  more  intimate  view  of  the  dining  room  than  is 
shown  in  the  frontispiece.  The  plainness  of  the  walls 
is  embellished  with  four  superb  Hubert  Robert 
paintings.  Console  tables  are  flanked  b>  line  needle- 
work   chair-    and    a    priceless    antique    velvet    screen 


A  second  view  of  the  elevator  entrance  shows  the 
magnificent  ceiling  of  the  wonderful  Elizabethan 
plaster  period  which  survived  with  such  distinction 
in  England  and  was  done  in  a  lighter  vein  in  France. 
A    Louis    XIII    chair,    here,    is    of    unusual    beauty 
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The  owners1  bedroom  and  the  adjoining  houdoir  are 
in  Louis  XVI  style,  entirely  in  carved  wood,  paint- 
ed in  del  irate  orchid  tones.  The  heds  are  set  in  a 
shallow  alcove  against  a  wall  decoration  of  blue  and 
silver. The  chairs  and  tables  are  of  exceptional  beauty 


The  son's  bedroom  is  Tudor  in  style,  with  richly 
carved  beds,  the  head  pieces  in  linenfold  panels. 
Jacobean  chairs  and  tables  were  placed  near  the  win- 
dows. Dark  toned  damask  furnishes  the  draperies 
and    the    lighting    fixtures    are    antique    solid    brass 
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The  Thanksgiving  Dinner  Table 

Arranged  by  Elizabeth  Lounsbery 


Fruit  and  Flowers  Lend  a  Seasonable  Touch  to  the  Decoration 


THE  cloth  is  of  Milan  Lasse  with  Venice,  and  the  nap- 
kins of  fine.  Italian  linen,  lace  trimmed— a  recenl  im- 
portation from  Leron,  Inc.  The  Spode  service  plates  with 
a  gadroon  edge,  in  ivorv  and  gold,  are  from  Gilman 
Collamore  &  Co.  Italian  glass  from  Cappellin  Glass- 
ware, Inc.,  contributes  the  desired  note  of  autumnal  col- 


oring in  the  slender  crystal  and  deep  red  goblets,  decked 
with  gold,  and  the  pale  red  gla>>  bowls  filled  with  fruit, 
iv\     and    red    and    \clIow     (lowers.     \    new     pattern    of    the 

Tow  le  Silversmiths',  used  in  the  flatware  and  candelabra, 
is  a  modern  expression  of  early  American  idea-  and  forms 
that    Mends    well    wilh    the    richness    of    the    table    setting 
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Picturesque  Stucco 
Bungalow  at  Agua 
Caliente  in  Mexico 

On*  of  «i  (  .roup  of  Small  Guest  Houses  Done 

in  Plaster,  Oyster  White,  with  Rose  Tiles 

Wayne  D.  MiicAllister,  Designer 


AN  Agua  Calienle  guest  house  at  the  edge  of 
'"^  a  little  lake,  with  water  flowers  planted  all 
about  the  margin  and  a  large  old  tree  just  in 
bloom!  In  addition  to  the  pool  which  borders 
the  house,  there  are  little  rivulets  running 
through  this  estate  on  each  side  of  the  pathways, 
and  bordered  with  flowers  planted  close  to  them 


A  CLOSE-UP  of  the  little  guest  house  with  its 
tropical  planting,  its  climbing  roses,  emer- 
ald green  lawn  and  bright  rose  roof.  The  varia- 
tion of  color  in  the  different  guest  houses  is 
charming.  Some  of  the  doors  and  windows  are 
bright  orange,  some  a  deep  Mediterranean  blue 
and   still    others   are   jade   green    and   dull   black 
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Floor  Plan  on  page  81 


THE  effect  of  this  bungalow  is 
'  that  of  a  provincial  Spanish 
-cheme  of  building  and  decoration. 
The  exterior  woodwork  is  redwood. 
All  the  interiors  are  covered  witli 
rough-textured  plaster  and  the  trim 
is  an  interesting  antique  mahoganj 


ENTRANCE  to  the  bungalow  at 
Agua  Caliente,  showing  the 
roofed  doorway  covered  with  hand- 
made tiles,  Spanish  wrought-iron 
brackets  on  either  side  of  the  door 
and  potted  cactus  and  low  rhrub- 
by  the  steps.  The  portico  i-  all  -tucco 
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fHOTO  B*   MATTIC 
[DWAtlDS  Ml  WITT 


Decorative  Painted  Mir- 
rors  in   Modern    Homes 


Painted     Mirrors    Today     Make 

Decorations   for   Doors,    Chimney 

Pieces,    Mirrors    and,    of    Course, 

the  Exotic  Bathroom 

Assembled  by  Ellen   /).  Wangner 


I  KIT  This  entrance 
-  hall  shows  full 
length  mirrors  in  each 
door,  painted  1>>  Roh- 
erl  liuslitwll  Flyman, 
with  Directoire  designs. 
Moldings  edged  with 
gold  leaf  and  pa  I e 
vermilion.  Margerj  Sill 
Wickware,     decorator 


ABOVE  —  This  bath- 
L  room  is  in  tones  of 
mauve,  deep  linos  of  la- 
pis lazuli  and  silver.  The 
floor  is  deep  lapis  lazuli. 
The  painted  mirror  pan- 
els are  in  grey-green, 
silver  and  mauve  with 
fantastic  suhjects.  Rose 
dimming,     decorator 
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W)  [GHT — In  this  bathroom  for  a 
*^-  young  girl  at  the  Long  Island 
home  of  Mrs.  E.  Mortimer  Barnes, 
an  enchanting  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  mirrors  in  both 
ceiling  and  walls.  The  colors  of  the 
room  are  white,  blue  and  pink,  the 
plumbing  in  Delphinium  blue 
shade  with  painted  valance,  long 
cords  and  tassels  and  decorations 
on  the  side  mirrors  in  blue,  pink 
and  white.  A  slipper  chair  is  cover- 
ed in  chintz  showing  pink  roses, 
the  windows  curtained  in  match- 
ing    taffeta.     Thedlow.     decorators 


I  EFT — Here  is  a  modernistic  treat- 
*—  ment  of  a  room  that  does  not 
suggest  the  too-sharp  angles,  too- 
heavy  furniture,  too-blatant  use  of 
color  so  frequently  found  in  mod- 
ern fittings.  Its  tones  of  silver  and 
grey  with  touches  of  soft  pastel 
hues  in  curtains,  make  it  quiet  and 
restful.  In  a  bedroom  in  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Heyworth  Campbell 
the  entire  wall  behind  the  dressing 
table  is  of  mirror  panels  holding 
soft  lights  above  the  dressing  table. 
Eugene    Sehoen,    Inc.,    decorators 
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Above — In  the  hall  of  the  Long  Island  home  of  Mrs. 
Peter  Hoguet,  are  mirrors  painted  with  garden  scenes. 
Entrance  door  is  painted  in  perspective,  making  long 
garden  vistas.  Ceiling  is  silver  leaf.  Ysel,  Inc.,  decorators 


Above — The  music  room  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Frank 
M.  Gould  the  double  doors  have  mirrors  forming  their 
upper  panels.  These  panels  are  painted  with  musical  in- 
struments   in    delicate    shades.    Pierre    Dutel,    decorator 


PHOTO  DV  DRIX  DUKVLA 


\lm\r     Looking   into  the  hall  from  ili«-  living  room  in 

the  Ni»   \>.\k  h i   \l,-.  I  nurence  S.  Critchell,  one 

glimpses  the  painted  walls  re] luring  a  French  garden, 

with  full   length  mirroi    panels    Pierre  Dutel,  decorator 


PHOTO  BY  SIGURD  FISCHER 


\ho\c  This  Empire  mantel  is  of  grey  marble,  the  mir- 
rors at  the  side  reflecting  the  mantel.  To  rob  the  over- 
im  Intel  of  any  heaviness,  a  large  18th  Century  plaque  has 
been   placed  near  its  center.  McMillen,  Inc.,  decorators 
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Two  Panels  of  Beautiful  Antique  Wallpaper 

These  Exquisite  Specimens  from  the  Collection  of  Luigi  C.  Pacciarella  Have  Had  the 
Soft  Natural  Colorings  of  Landscape  and  Picturesque  Costume  Mellowed  into 
Even  Creater  Beauty  by  more  than  Two  Hundred  Years  of  Use  in  Elegant  Homes 


A  BOVE  is  one  of  a 
^*  set  of  six  18th 
Century  panels  total- 
ing 45  feet  of  hand- 
painted  wallpaper. 
The  design  was 
originally  hand- 
blocked  on  and  then 
the  pigment  applied 
by  hand.  The  richly 
shaded  greens  of  the 
foliage  and  the  soft 
red  and  brown  tones 
of  the  landscape  and 
costumes  make  an  ex- 
cellent background 
for  antique  furniture 


¥~0  the  left  is  one 
*  of  a  set  of  panels 
depicting  waterfront 
scenes  in  Italy.  This 
wallpaper  \\a>  made 
in  France  during  the 
Directoire  Period,)  el 
it  is  presert  ed  today 
in  practically  perfect 
condition  with  the 
softening  of  its  col- 
ors making  it  c\en 
lo\  elier  than  when  it 
first  graced  the  walls 
of    a     statel)     salon 


Right  The  covering  of  this  Queen  Anne  walnut 
settee  i-  17th  Centurj  Spanish  brocade  in  rich, 
warm  brown,  finely  woven  with  baskets  of  flowers 
in  shades  of  pastel  tones.  Charming  against 
the    pine    panels.    Courtesj    Edward    I.    Fanner 


Center,  left — Spanish  15th  Century  Gothic  chasu- 
ble of  raspberrj  red  velvet  in  ferronnerie  design 
with  double  orphrej  bands  embroidered  in  gold 
and  silver  threads  and  brilliant  silks.  It  is  pre- 
served  in  perfect  condition.  Courtesy  Old  Arts 


Below  Louis  XIV  yellow  damask  curtains, 
chair  covered  with  red  silk  embroidered  in 
Chinese  de>igns  in  line  tambour  stitch,  and 
colorful  Royal  Aubusson  tapestry  are  effectively 
combined   in  this  room.  By  Roland  Moore  Inc. 
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The  Decorative  Value  of  These 
Rare  Antique  Silk  Fabrics 


%■ 


|               ; 

w 

IH 

NO  MORE  beautiful  fabrics  ever  existed 
than  the  magnificent  antique  damasks, 
lampas,  brocades,  broches,  brocatelles, 
plain  and  figured  velvets  of  past  centuries  and 
these  gorgeous  silken  textiles,  often  enriched 
with  gold  and  silver  threads,  which  robed  the 
priests,  dressed  the  altars  and  hung  the  walls 
and  windows  of  royal  residences,  reflecting  the 
splendor  of  European  and  English  courts  in 
their  exquisite  designs,  glorious  colors  and  his- 
toric associations  are  equally  desirable  today. 
Among  the  rare  silk  and  velvet  textiles 
shown  by  many  New  York  houses  are  antique 
altar  frontals  and  ecclesiastical  vestments  in  a 
marvelous  state  of  preservation,  which  now 
are  so  much  used  for  decorative  purposes.  The 
copes,  chasubles  and  dalmatics  were  part  of 
the  ceremonial,  priestly  dress  of  public  wor- 
ship, each  having  its  symbolical  significant''1 
and  these  ancient  vestments  seem  to  appe.n 
to  some  responsive  chord  in  our  natures,  rarely 
touched  by  the  work  of  modern  times.  On  ac- 
count of  its  shape,  the  cope,  signifying  shelter 
or  charity,  offered  greater  opportunity  for 
elaborate  decoration  than  any  other  priestly 
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Gorgeous  in  Coloring,  Gleaming  with  Gold  and  Silver,  Antique 
Ceremonial  Robes,  Ancient  Altar  Frontals,  Copes,  Chasubles 
and   Dalmatics  Adorn   the  Walls  of  Many  Modern   Interiors 

By  JULIET  and   FLORENCE  CLARKE 


Left— Rare  brocaded  silk  wall  hanging  of  the 
Louis  XV  period  with  a  charming  Chinese 
design  in  soft  greens  and  faded  coral  on  a  pow- 
der blue  ground,  lovely  with  Chippendale 
pieces.  From  Barton,  Price  and  Will-on,  Inc. 


Center,  right — Early  17th  Century  Italian 
embroidered  armorial  wall  panel  in  rich 
crimson  with  appliques  in  bright  colore,  car- 
touche displaying  a  cardinal's  coat  of  arms, 
and   six   roped   tassels.   Luigi   G.  Pacciarella 


Below — Pine  paneled  interior  with  Queen 
Anne  walnut  settee  and  side  chair  damask 
covered;  wing  chair  in  gros  and  fine  petit 
point  in  many  brilliant  colors,  enriched 
by    age.    Courtesy    Arthur    S.    Vernav,    Inc. 


broche  silks  were  very  popular  for  the  volum- 
inous gowns  of  the  Goldoni  period.  A  Spanish 
fifteenth  century  Gothic  chasuble  of  raspberry 
red  velvet  woven  in  a  ferronnerie  design  is 
ornamented  with  a  double  band  of  orphreys 
beautifully  embroidered  in  richly  colored  silks 
with  gold  and  silver.  Eight  of  the  pictorial 


vestment  and  by  the  eleventh  century  was 
universally  worn   by  members  of  the  clergy. 

This  semi-circular  garment  made  of  sump- 
tuous Venetian  velvet  in  rich  colors,  gorgeous 
brocade  woven  with  threads  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, beautiful  damask  or  broche  silk,  was 
usually  finished  with  a  gold  galloon,  or  a  band 
of  orphreys  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
straight  edge  and  nothing  could  be  more  deco- 
rative. These  bands  depicting  Biblical  and 
other  scenes  were  often  of  surpassing  mag- 
nificence, being  "needle  painted"  panels  of  the 
most  exquisite  embroidery  in  richest  colors 
combined  with  gold  and  silver  threads,  usually 
bordered  with  gold  galloon  or  finished  with  a 
fringe  of  tiny  golden  bells.  Of  all  the  ecclesias- 
tical vestments  used  today  for  wall  hangings 
or  draping  over  the  balustrade  on  a  landing, 
co'jes  are  the  most  ornamental. 

*lustrated  is  an  early  eighteenth  century 
cope  of  Venetian  broche  silk  in  rose  crimson, 
with  an  undulating  design  simulating  creamy 
lace  interspersed  with  bocages  of  flowers  in 
natural  colors  heightened  with  black.  Aside 
frorh   their   use   in   priestly   vestments,   these 
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Right— Earlj  L8th 
Centurj  \  eneti  :i  n 
cope  of  rose-crimson 
silk  broche  with  an 
undulating  cream] 
laee  design  intersper- 
sed \^iili  bocages  "I 
flowers  in  their  natu- 
ral coloi>.  Courtesy 
Louis  and  Company 


Center — From  a  cel- 
ebrated  Royal  res- 
idence comes  this 
Louis  XVI  green  sat- 
in lampas  with  elassjf* 
design  in  ivory,  a' 
flower  filled  jardi- 
niere and  cupids  with 
floral  garlands.  Cour- 
tesy   Dalva    Brothers 


panels  are  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  chasuble 
and  six  on  the  front.  While  the  double  orphrey 
band  is  much  used  in  Flanders,  it  is  unusual  in 
Spanish  chasubles  and  this  rare  example  is  in  its 
original  condition,  never  having  been  repaired. 
The  ornamentation  of  this  vestment  was  either 
simple  or  elaborate;  a  scroll  design  enclosing  sym- 
bolic or  floral  devices  was  often  embroidered  over 
the  entire  garment,  but  the  more  usual  decoration 
was  a  single  band  of  orphreys  extending  from 
neck  to  hem. 

The  dalmatic,  originally  a  more  beautiful  vest- 
ment than  the  chasuble,  was  introduced  into  the 
Church  by  a  Pope  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  for 
some  long  forgotten  reason  was  conferred  as  a 
mark  of  honor,  only  upon  bishops  and  deacons. 
The  dalmatic  of  Charlemagne  (eighth  century) 
made  of  heavy,  dark  blue  silk  richly  embroidered 
in  gold  and  silver  with  the  Transfiguration, 
angels,  saints,  the  swastika  and  various  forms  of 
the  cross  is  still  one  of  the  priceless  treasures  of 
the  Vatican.  Many  fine  examples  of  this  vestment, 
with  its  wide,  short  sleeves  are  obtainable  in 
gorgeous  damasks  and  brocades  in  exquisite  col- 
ors rich  with  gold.  These  sumptuous  relics  of  the 
Church,  with  their  historic  associations  are  of  the 
greatest  value  in  modern  interior  decoration  laid 
upon  pianos  or  tables. 

Unusual  and  extremely  interesting  is  a  superb 
Italian  wall  hanging  of  the  early  seventeenth 
century,  which  has  a  rich  crimson  ground  with 
a  large  cartouche  displaying  crest  of  six  chevrons 
and  three  fleurs-de-lis  surmounted  by  a  cardinal's 
hat.  At  right  and  left  are  roped  six  tassels,  in- 
dicating the  cardinal's  rank.  This  panel,  one  of 
a  pair  is  embroidered  in  silk  with  appliqued  de- 
signs in  old  gold,  lustrous  blue,  ivory  and  crimson 
and  has  an  elaborate  border  of  interlocking  acan- 
thus leaves  and  conventional  flowers  forming 
medallions.  It  unquestionably  was  the  private 
coal  of  arms  of  an  Italian  cardinal 
of  French  extraction.  Also  dating 
from  the  seventeenth  century  are 
sixty  Genoese  ruby  velvet  points 
finished  with  wide  gold  galloon, 
which  are  intended  to  be  used  as 
a  frieze,  or  valances  for  windows 
in  some  lofty  and  richly  furnished 
room. 

Vividly    contrasting    in    color 
and   texture   is  a    splendid   lemon 

colored   dam  the   Emp 

period,  of  \\  hi<  a  o  nd 

twenty    yards    are     v  ifla  ■'■ 
most   desirable   fa  uphol- 

stering furniture,  draping  win- 
dows, for  wall  panel-  mi- 
ners or  bed  coverlets 
ings.  fabrics  rich  as  looms  ,  ould 
weave  were  characteristic  of  thi' 
bonis  Sixteenth  period  and  the 
graceful  influence  of  Marie  An- 
toinette is  apparent  in  the  deli- 


cate colorings  and  dainty  designs  of  the  silken  tex- 
tiles, but  aside  from  its  beauty  is  one  example 
which  has  a  most  appealing  history.  This  is  a  sky 
blue  satin  lampas,  forty  inches  wide,  damasse  in 
ivory  or  silver  white,  woven  for  Marie  Antoinette, 
which  once  hung  the  walls  and  draped  the  win- 
dows of  the  Petit  Trianon.  The  graceful  design 
shows  cherubs  upholding  ribbons  and  garlands, 
vases  of  fruit  and  flowers,  with  the  initials 
"M.  A."  surmounted  by  the  Imperial  crown  of 
France.  No  mere  words  can  describe  the  beauty 
of  this  exquisite  fabric,  so  closely  linked  with  the 
personality  of  this  winsome  Queen  and  seventy- 
five  yards  in  its  original  condition  are  now  avail- 
able. 

From  another  equally  celebrated  royal  resi- 
dence comes  a  satin  lampas  in  jade  green,  with  a 
fine  classic  design  in  ivory,  the  central  motive 
two  delicately  modelled  figures  upholding  a  flower 
filled  jardiniere,  surmounted  by  a  medallion  illus- 
trating a  La  Fontaine  fable  and  surrounded 
by  cupids  with  garlands.  In  this  same  collection 
is  a  gorgeous  seventeenth  century  wall  hanging, 
its  yellow  moire  ground  richly  brocaded  with  sil- 
ver in  a  symmetrical  design  with  branches  of 
pomegranates  in  rose  and  mauve  with  green  fo- 
liage. Among  the  rare  textile  treasures  shown  by 
another  house  is  a  beautiful  rose  red  Spanish 
lampas,  woven  for  the  Emperor  Maximilian  of 
Mexico.  The  superb  design  shows  the  Hapsburg 
eagle  holding  a  sceptre  and  sword,  surmounted  by 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  Austria,  while  above  is  the 
inscription  "Equidad  eu  la  Justicia,"  equity  in 
justice.  This  splendid  fabric  is  in  perfect  condi- 
tion and  the  fifty  yards  available  make  it  of 
especial  interest  to  decorators. 

Intended  for  use  as  a  wall  hanging  is  a  seven- 
teenth century  altar  frontal  of  lame  brocade  in 
Venetian  rose  with  a  Gothic  design  of  flowers  and 
leaves  in  silver,  wrhile  an  eighteenth  century  lame 
brocade  in  deep  rose  red  is  most 
effective  as  a  piano  cover.  A  table 
runner  seven  feet  long  of  seven- 
teenth century  ruby  velvet  edged 
with  narrow  gold  fringe,  is  cen- 
tered with  a  wide  band  composed 
of  five  orphrey  panels,  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  and  Child,  Saint 
George  and  the  Dragon  and  three 
Saints,   bordered  with  gold  gal- 
loon. The  orphreys,  in  exquisite 
colors  and  gold  are  exceptionally 
fine  examples  of  needle  painting 
and  are  in  perfect  condition.  Dat- 
ing  from   the  early  seventeenth 
(Continued  on  page  86) 

c 

This  Lovely  settee  is  covered  with 
17lh  Century  Venetian  brocade  in 
brilliant  colors,  with  gold  and 
silver  threads  adding  to  the  rich 
color  combinations  of  the  design. 
Courtesy    Keller    and    Funaro 
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Art 


As  Yet,    No  Arresting  Ten- 
dencies  in  Art,  Antique  or 
Modern,  Are  Shown    in   the 
New  York  Galleries 

By  MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 


Portrait    of   a    Spanish    peasant   woman, 

a   recent   painting   l>y   the   late   Maurice 

Fromke>.    Courtesy    of   L'Elan,    Inc. 

AS  YET,  no  definite  flavor  has 
/_V  asserted  itself  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  New  York  gal- 
leries. The  good  old  French  stand- 
bys  are  with  us  as  usual,  but  not 
with  such  flamboyant  egotism  as 
they  displayed  last  year.  And  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
deluged  with  this  type,  season  after 
season,  there  is  still  an  unfailing 
thrill  in  the  fine  Cezanne  atKeppel's 
and  in  the  quite  magnificent  col- 
Pection  of  this  artist  in  the  Lizzie  P. 
Bliss  Memorial  Show  at  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art;  we  respond 
with  unfailing  tenderness  to  the  as 
yet  unpublished  Monet  at  Knoed- 
ler's;  and  the  arresting  Vlaminck 
at  L'Elan,  Inc.  Of  course,  de- 
Segonzac  dominates  more  than  one 
wall  with  his  startling  technique  and 
almost  incredible  richness,  and 
Picasso  looks  at  us  out  of  large, 
white,  rather  dull  faces,  a  little  less 
frequently  than  last  year;  Raoul 
Dufy  is  to  the  fore,  and  an  occa- 
sional Corot,  though  not  in  evidence 
as  he  was  last  year. 

We  are  told  that 
Lilian  Genth  has  started 
to  the  Orient  to  paint  a 
portrait  of  the  King  of 
Siam.  And  that  before 
leaving  she  announced 
very  definitely  that  she 
did  not  intend  to  paint 
any  more  nudes;  this  is 
welcome  news  in  con- 
junction with  the  first 
statement. 

The  Whitney  Mu- 
seum, founded  and  en- 
dowed by  Gertrude 
Yanderbilt  Whitney,  will 
be  opened  about  the 
middle  of  November.  Its 
ser-an.  exhibition  rooms, 
charmingly  decorated, 


Center — Mural  decoration 
by  Erika  Lohmann,  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Central  Park 
West.  Argent  Galleries 


"The  Hon.  Mrs.  Damer,"  a  refreshing]) 
lovely  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  now  being 
exhibited    at    the    John    Levy    Galleries 

will  be  devoted  to  the  painting  and 
sculpture  of  American  artists. 

The  Carnegie  Institute  opened 
October  IS  with  300  paintings  from 
Europe  and  200  submitted  by 
American  artists.  Xo  one-man  shows 
have  been  announced  for  this  ex- 
hibition. 

The  first  immensely  significant 
exhibition  of  the  season  are  the 
murals  in  the  Waldorf  dining  room 
by  Jose  Maria-Sert.  On  the  day  of 
the  opening  of  the  hotel,  30,000 
people  attempted  to  view  this  ex- 
hibition; I  should  say  about  50 
succeeded.  The  walls  are  entirely 
covered  by  the  12  magnificent 
panels  which  run  from  the  wainscot- 
ing to  the  ceiling.  The  subject  is  a 
series  of  the  adventures  of  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza,  done  in 
Sert's  most  riotous  mood — mainly 
open  air  scenes,  of  vineyards  and 
gypsies  and  dancers  and  practically 
always  in  the  foreground  those  two 
most  famous  figures  in  all  Spanish 
literature,  handled  as  only  an  artist 
with  a  sense  of  humor  and  great 
joy  of  living  could  pos- 
sibly present.  They  are 
done  in  polychrome  in 
tones  of  dregs  of  wine 
from  a  deep,  rich  red- 
dish note  to  a  pale  pink- 
ish raspberry.  They  are 
oval  at  the  top  and 
framed  in  massive  oval 
borders  of  dull  gold. 
Much  of  the  background 
is  silver  and  the  vaulted 
ceiling  is  done  in  silver. 
It  is  probably  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  mural 
decoration  ever  seen. 
Sert  came  to  this  coun- 
try some  years  ago  to 
paint  murals  for  the 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


A  Cannes  landscape  1  •  > 
Pierre  Bonnard,  to  be 
seen  at  the  Knoedler  Gal- 
leries   in    Novembei     show 
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Old  Saint-Cloud  China 

This  Chinaware  was  First  Manufactured  at  Saint-Cloud  in  1696,  under  a  Grant 

from    Louis  XIV,   and   Quaint   Designs   were    Produced    by   the   Original 

Operator,  Pierre  Chicanneau,  and  His  Descendants  for  77  Years 


< 


I  EFT — An  oval  soup  tureen 
~  and  cover  of  Saint-Cloud 
china,  with  moulded  knob 
and  handles  and  gadroon  base 
and  rim.  The  polychrome 
decorations,  which  depict  fig- 
ures of  people,  birds  and 
trees,  are  in  yellow,  light 
green,  red,   brown   and   blue 


niGH  T— A  Saint  -  Cloud 
'^-  china  chocolate  pot  with 
a  moulded  gadroon  base  and 
spout,  and  polychrome  Ba- 
roque decorations.  It  is  an 
interesting  thing  to  note  that 
Saint-Cloud  china  was  the 
first  French  porcelain  to  be 
successfully  manufactured 


AT  the  extreme  left  is 
a  Saint -Cloud  china 
straight-sided  mug,  Baroque 
decorations,  top  and  bottom 
in  underglaze  blue,  with  the 
sun  mark  in  underglaze  blue. 
Next  is  a  china  walking-stick 
top  decorated  in  the  Baroque 
manner.  The  Saint -Cloud 
china  teapot  has  moulded 
gadrooning,  shoulder  top, 
and  Baroque  decorations  in 
underglaze  blue.  It  is  also 
marked    with    sun    in    blue 


AT  the  left  is  a  Saint-Cloud 
"  china  straight-sided  vase, 
with  moulded  floral  decora- 
tions altogether  in  the  white. 
Beside  it  is  a  sugar  caster 
with  metal  mounts,  with  mod- 
eled decorations  also  in  the 
solid  white,  no  color  used. 
Primus  blossoms  are  on  the 
base  and  asters  with  per- 
forated centers  on  top.  The 
covered  china  jug  is  also  in 
pure  white  with  a  moulded 
scale    pattern    on    the    sides 


c 
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HERE  the  Saint -Cloud 
china  teapot  with  mould- 
ed spout  and  handle  has  dec- 
orations of  moulded  prunus 
blossoms  entirely  in  the 
white.  The  covered  vase  with 
straight  sides  has  characteris- 
tic decorations  in  the  Ba- 
roque manner  in  underglaze 
blue.  The  mark  of  the  sun  in 
underglaze  blue  is  on  both 
vase  and  cover.  This  mark, 
impressed  in  the  paste,  was 
the  first  used  on  this  china, 
doubtless  a  complimentary 
allusion  to  the  emblem  of 
Louis    XIV.    the    Roi    Soleil 


AT  the  extreme  right  is  a 
^"^  Saint-Cloud  china  vase 
of  Chinese  shape  with  mould- 
ed decoration  in  white,  no 
colors  used.  Alternating  ver- 
tical panels  of  scale  pattern 
and  floral  arabesques  deco- 
rate this  rase.  The  Saint- 
Cloud  china  tureen  with  cov- 
er and  handles  has  moulded 
decorations  altogether  in  the 
white.  The  base  and  rim  are 
gadrooned.  In  spite  of  its 
charm,  this  china,  like  all 
other  old  French  china  that 
does  not  bear  the  magic 
name  of  Sevres,  has  been  too 
little  known  and  appreciated 


NOTE.  THE  SMALL  SKETCHES 
USED  ON  THESE  TWO  PAGES  ARE 
THE         DISTINGUISHING  MARKS 

PLACED  ON  THE  BOTTOM  OF 
PIECES    OF     SAINT- CLOUD     CHINA 


A  SAINT -CLOUD  china 
^"^  covered  jar  with  mould- 
ed and  polychrome  decora- 
tions and  many  bubbles  in 
the  glaze.  Mark  of  St.  C  in 
olive-green.  The  china  cache- 
pot,  or  flower  pot.  has 
moulded  gadroon  base  and 
rim  and  moulded  decora- 
tions in  white.  Saint-Cloud 
china  possesses  not  only 
genuine  beauty  but  is  also 
distinguished  by  a  strongly 
individual  quality  that  makes 
it  quite  distinct  from  all  that 
came  after.  Made  as  early  as 
1580  at  a  factory  in  the 
Florentine     Boboli     Gardens 
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If  You  Are  a  Fire  Worshipper! 

You  Will   Find  a  Great  Variety  of  Interesting 

Fireplace  Accessories  Illustrated  in  this  Article 

Assembled  by  ELIZABETH    LOUNSBERY 


■  EFT — This  type  of  black  and  gold 
■—  marble  mantel  with  a  black  marble 
facing,  so  well  adapted  to  the  Georgian 
living  room,  is  much  favored.  With 
the  simple  brass  andirons  it  empha- 
sizes the  quiet  dignity  of  the  surround- 
ings and  is  in  pleasing  contrast  to  ivory 
walls.    From    Wm.    H.    Jackson     Co. 


RELOW — Smaller  type  of  an  original 
Franklin  stove  for  burning  wood. 
A  rare  example  of  about  the  period 
of  1825  to  which  the  doors  were  added 
some  fifteen  years  later.  The  brass 
eagles  likewise  were  a  later  addition, 
having  probably  replaced  plain,  brass 
knobs.   Courtesy   Edwin  Jackson,  Inc. 


CELOW— These  andirons,  23"  high, 
of  gray-iron  and  brass  with  the  ac- 
companying spark  screen,  through 
which  they  slide,  have  been  fittingly 
designed  along  conservative,  pyramid- 
ic  lines  for  a  modernistic  setting.  The 
firetools,  also,  are  to  be  bad  in  a  three 
piece     set.     Courtesy     H.     A.     Bame 
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ABOVE — Andirons  such  ;is  this  sturdy  pair  of 
wrought  iron,  supporting  a  log  roller,  with 
the  strongly  made  spark  screen  studded  with 
nail  heads,  arc  desirable  for  any  room  of  im- 
pressive   size.    By    courtesy   The    Andiron    Shop 


DIGHT — Reproduction  of  a  Louis  XVth  man- 
'*■  tel  in  "escalette"  or  mottled  faun  colored 
marble  fitted  with  an  iron  cove  frame  and  lin- 
ings, a  gold  plated  grate  and  andirons  of  the 
same    period.    Courtesy    fm.    H.    Jackson    Co. 


P-ELOW — Jacobean  carved  oak.  mantel  and 
overmantel  w  it  It  inlaid  panels  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  from  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk,  En- 
gland. Iron  and  lira^s  andirons,  trivot,  firehack 
and  log  roller  are  originals.  From  Todhunter,  Inc. 
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Antique  Decoration  in  New  England  Home 


Miss  Gheen,  Inc.,  Decorators 


"THE  living  room  in  Mr.  Marshall  Crane's  home  is  furnished 

with  fine  pieces  of  the  English  18th  Century.  The  walls  are 

a  yellow  tone  with  white  trim;  curtains,  rich  crimson  damask 


THE    original    18th     Century    bookcases    are     among    the 

'  most  interesting  pieces  in  this  room.  One  of  them  opens 

into    a    desk    and    the    other    contains    a    series    of    drawers 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MATT1E  EDWARDS  HEWITT 
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A  QUEEN    \  WE  bench  in  front  of  the  hearth  is  covered  in 
needlepoint    and    the    armchair    is    in    red    damask.   Near 
the   fireplace    is  an   octagonal   drum    table — a    fine   old   piece 


/VT  one  side  of  the  fireplace  in  the  living  room  is  a  very  beau- 
'-^  tiful  William  and  Mary  settee  with  a  curved  back,  covered 
with  delicate  green  brocade.  The  rug  is  chenille  in  soft  browns 
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Your  1932  Garden 

Only   by   Careful    Selection    and    Planting   This    Fall    Can  You 
Make  Your  Next  Year's  Garden  Fulfill  Its  Greatest  Possibilities 


# 


By  J.   HORACE   McFARLAND 

President,  American  Rose  Society 


SURELY,  the  philosopher-essayist  Bacon 
was  very  right  when  he  insisted  that 
gardening  was  the  purest  of  human 
pleasures,  while  he  was  also  explaining  that 
"men  came  to  build  stately  before  they 
garden  finely:" 

The  pleasure  of  gardening  is  double,  even 
treble.  The  anticipation  of  what  can  be 
caused  to  grow,  the  preparing  and  planting, 
and  then  the  realization,  all  belong  to  what 
Bacon  referred  to,  though  he  wrote  in  an  age 
in  which  the  first  merit  in  any  plant  was  its 
ned  medical  "vertue."  Even  the  old 
romancing  herbalist,  like  Parkinson  or  Ger- 
ard, escaped  the  "vertues"  as  they  contem- 
plated the  beauties  they  were  including  in 
plant  descriptions.  We  cannot  finite,  in  these 
days  of  planl  knowledge,  gel  the  thrill  they 
must  have  had  in  writing  of  the  "white  pipe" 
and  the  "blue  pipi  .  meaning  our  well-known 
mock-orange  by  I  h  ind  our  begini 

in  lilacs  by  the  oth 

It   i-  the  pie  LSI  |   QOW 

introducing.  It  will  be  greater,  ami  the 
results  will  be  better,  il   the  observing,  the 

planning,  the  prep  now  in  mind. 

These  November  days  in  much  of  Eastern 
America,  unless  Jack  I  • 

early,  may  give  us  garden  hiii  irden 

pleasures.  Some  of  the 

linger  long,  and  the  hard  .  i 

esj  "  i  hrysanthemums  will    •   it        ir  annual 

race    tO    beat     the    fil-t     h.i 

annual-  will  carry  fall  almost   in 


and  may  now  be  noted  by  the  observing  in 
the  planning  for  next  year's  better  garden. 

Parenthetically  let  me  observe  that  I  have 
but  little  interest  in  the  one-splash  garden. 
A  friend  does  peonies  finely,  and  her  garden 
is  all  peonies,  save  for  a  few  excellent  iris 
that  bloom  almost  at  the  same  time.  She 
gardens  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year  for  about 
three  weeks  of  June  glory.  The  geranium  and 
scarlet  sage  devotees  have  a  longer  and 
brighter  splash,  but  it  surely  lacks  variety. 
Sometimes  I  even  tire  of  petunias,  universal, 
varied,  and  adaptable  as  they  are.  From  my 
garden  outlook,  there  must  be  morning  sur- 
prises each  day  from  mid-March  to  mid- 
November.  It  is  this  sort  of  planning  that 
seems  most  worth  while. 

To  return  to  those  "mums,"  it  is  proper  to 
say  that  it  is  the  varieties  that  may  well  be 
-elected  in  the  fall,  postponing  the  planting 
until  spring.  The  main  trouble  is  to  get  sorts 
that  will  bloom  outdoors  before  hard  freez- 
ing, largely  because  the  florists  find  their  in- 
terest to  be  the  other  way.  The  later  a 
commercial  variety — one  of  those  immense 
heads  of  colored  lettuce-  -comes  into  bloom, 
the  better  it  is  for  the  greenhouse  end,  and 
the  poorer  for  the  open  garden.  Yet  several 


Vbove  isa  delightfull)  natural  arrangement 
of  single  chrysanthemums,  variety  of  a 
new  -(Hi,  Chrysanthemum  eoreanum,  mass- 
ed  along  the  border  of  a  turf  pathway,  ami 
banked  up  against  a  rustic  cedar  tea  house 


wise  nurserymen  are  now  pulling  the  season 
ahead,  so  that  the  delightful  little  aromatic 
blooms  in  yellow,  white,  bronze,  pink,  and 
even  almost  scarlet,  can  be  had  in  October. 

In  planning  for  chrysanthemums,  note 
that  they  need  plenty  of  sun,  and  a  location 
that  drains  readily. 

There  is  a  vigorous,  persistent  and  pleasing 
chrysanthemum  from  Korea  (C.  corcaiuim) 
now  commercially  available,  which  is  a  top- 
notch  hard-luck  plant  for  sunny  places,  in 
which  it  provides  on  eighteen-inch  plants  a 
cloud  of  great  white  daisies  in  early  autumn. 
Planters  are  warned  to  be  prepared  to  "treat 
it  rough''  by  digging  it  up  each  spring  and 
replanting  enough  single  clumps,  the  re- 
mainder being  given  away  or  junked.  Left 
alone,  it  becomes  a  weed;  rightly  handled, 
it  is  a  joy. 

The  later  hardy  asters  sometimes  run  into 
November,  and  the  observer  of  gardens  will 
note  which  he  wants  as  to  color,  season, 
height.  Old  plants  are  easily  divisible,  and 
young  plants  set  in  Spring  develop  to  good 
size  in  a  summer's  growth. 

But  if  I  run  into  intimate  all-season  gar- 
den detail,  there  won't  be  room  left  for  the 
framework  idea  of  the  next  year's  gardert 
The  observations  preceding  ought  to  turn  the 
next  year  gardener  toward  listing  the  annuals 
and  perennials  of  his  preferences,  with  a  not- 
ing of  bloom  seasons  that  will  help  toward 
the  continuous  show  of  flowers  entirely  possi- 
ble in  even  a  small  garden.  There  may  be 
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color  preferences  also  worked  out,  and  the  decision  as  to  a  garden  from 
which  to  cut  for  house  decoration,  or  one  in  which  the  owner  paints  his 
changing,  almost  moving  pictures  in  a  succession  of  floral  displays.  The 
larger  gardens  frequently  combine  both  ideas,  there  being,  not  seldom 
close  to  desired  vegetables  for  the  home  table,  a  "cutting  garden" 
planned  and  planted  for  that  purpose.  The  great  show  of  spring  bulbs, 
of  peonies  and  iris  and  phlox,  of  roses,  of  dahlias,  gladioli  and  the  like, 
*is  guided  into  garden  elegance  so  that  the  owner  and  the  visitors  I  hope 
he  encourages  may  always  find  seasonable  enjoyment. 

To  get  the  highest  enjoyment  and  advantage  from  this  anticipatory 
gardening — in  which  appear  no  failures,  no  destructive  bugs  and 
bothers,  be  it  noted — reading  as  well  as  observation  will  help.  There 
are  good  garden  books  to  suggest,  and  all  the  magazines  that  are  worth 
while  now  have  discovered  the  garden.  To  me,  the  frank  acceptance  in 
Arts  &  Decoration  of  the  place  the  garden  has  in  art  and  for  true 
( Con  tinned  on  page  70) 


Left — There  is  probably  no 
shrub  more  delicately  beautiful 
in  bloom  than  the  Philadelphus, 
or  "Mock  Orange."  The  fra- 
grant blossoms  of  the  Conquete 
variety    appear    in    late    spring 


Top — While  Chrysanthemum 
Oeonto,  a  popular  and  sturdy 
double  variety,  suitable  for 
either  borders  or  cutting.  Mums 
should  be  selected  now  and 
planted    anytime    in   the    spring 

Above  Man}  gardeners  prefer 
the  old-fashioned  single  varie- 
ties of  lilacs  to  the  many-petall- 
ed  "double"  flowers.  This  is  the 
gracefully  branched  Jules  Simon, 
with   large  and  distinct   blooms 
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Modern  Swedish  Note  in  New  York  Apartment 

This  Suite  of  Rooms  in  the  New  Waldorf-Astoria  Is  Entirely  Modernistic  and 
Done  with  a  Swedish  Flavor  in  Its  Simplicity  of  Form  and  Richness  of  Color 


CARL  MALMSTEN,  Architect 


ABOVE— The  living  room  is 
^"^  delightfully  furnished  in 
half-polished,  dull-grained  elm 
with  a  marquetry  of  rose-wood, 
birch  and  other  woods.  The  set- 
tee is  covered  with  a  hand-woven 
art  fabric.  Engraved  Swedish 
pewter      is      used      decoratively 


I  EFT— There  are  five  bed- 
rooms  in  this  suite,  in  which 
the  detail  in  decoration  is  car- 
ried out  in  different  woods. 
Each  bedroom  connects  with  a 
smaller  room  furnished  with 
console      and      dressing      table 


ABOVE  right— The  dining 
^"^  room  is  rectangular  in 
shape.  The  furniture  is  doue 
with  a  beautiful  red  and  grey- 
ish blue  enamel  which  gives  the 
atmosphere  of  a  Swedish  coun- 
n  \  estate.  There  is  a  fine 
band-knitted  carpet  on  the  floor 


R1 


IGHT— This  beautiful  bed- 
room is  interestingly  fur- 
nished in  greyish  white  enamel. 
The  effect  is  modernistic  and 
sculptural.  The  upholstery  is  in 
striped  modernistic  material 
and   the   gay  rug  is   hand-woven 
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Furniture  from  the  Nordiska  Kompaniet 
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Old  Franciscan  monastery  on  the  Island  of 
Lesina  on  the  sea.  The  campanile,  finished 
about  1  180,  is  the  newest  part  of  the  building 


Enchanted  Dalmatia 

This  Mediaeval  Landscape  Holds  Memories  of  Crusaders, 
Venetian  Argosies,  Pirates,  and  All  the  Rich  Romance  of 
Eastern    Europe,    Set  Against   a    Background    of  Beauty 

By   HAROLD    DONALD    EBERLLIN 


Old  gateways  in  the  walls  of  Diocletian's 
Palace  at  Spalato  with  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  car- 
ved, a  familiar  badge  of  Venetian  supremacy 


THE  Dalmatian  coast  is  a  veritable  para- 
dise for  a  yachting  or  a  motor-boating 
holiday.  It  is  equally  a  paradise  for 
those  who  prefer  to  reach  its  rugged,  hilly 
islands  by  the  various  lines  of  local  coasting 
steamers  connecting  with  Venice,  Trieste  or 
Brindisi.  Besides,  there  is  a  good  air  service 
between  Venice  and  Zara.  The  enchantment 
of  Dalmatia  is  too  subtle  to  define;  you  must 
feel  it  to  know  what  it  is  like.  It  holds  vivid 
memories  of  Crusaders,  Venetian  argosies, 
pirates  and  all  the  rich  mediaeval  romance 
of  Eastern  Europe  all  set  in  the  dreamy 
beauty  that  envelopes  land  and  sea;  for  the 
rest,  you  must  taste  it  to  understand  at  all. 
And  the  sheer  beauty  everywhere  is  enough 
to  send  artists  into  a  chronic  frenzy  of  de- 
light. 

You  speak  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  ad- 
visedly, for  Dalmatia  is  all  coast — that  long 
narrow  strip  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adri- 
atic completely  shut  off  from  the  Balkan 
hinterland  by  the  savage  mountain  wall  of 
the  Velebit  and  the  Dinaric  Alps.  Between 
the  shore  and  the  foot  of  this  wild  mountain 
barrier  the  flat  or  undulating  coastal  strip  is 
often  less  than  a  mile  wide  and  rarely  as 
much  as  five.  Off  shore  the  land  is  fringed 
by  hundreds  of  rocky,  almost  mountainous 
islands,  big  and  little,  bathed  in  a  sapphire 
sea  and  shimmering  with  opalescent  lights. 

The  little  cities  of  Dalmatia — Zara,  Seben- 
ico,  Traii,  Spalato,  Lesina,  Curzola,  Ragusa 
— are  a  source  of  never-failing  fascination; 
their  interest  is  thoroughly  varied  for  no  two 
of  them  are  alike.  No  larger,  most  of  them, 
than  fair-sized  towns,  these  citylets  are  quite 
self-sufficient  and  sophisticated  and  equipped 


with  all  the  accessories  of  modern  comfort 
you  would  expect  to  find  in  any  metropolis. 
All  this,  mark  you,  in  the  sharpest  contrast 
to  the  countryside,  which  is  primitive  to  the 
last  degree.  The  explanation  is,  of  course, 
that  the  towns  are,  as  they  have  always  been, 
thoroughly  Italian  in  population  and  charac- 
teristics; the  countryside  is,  as  it  has  always 
been,  altogether  Croatian  in  population  and 
characteristics. 

There  are  good  hotels  in  all  the  Dalmatian 
towns  where  you  can  be  quite  comfortable 
and  can  be  certain  of  finding  good  fare — 
good  food  such  as  you  would  find  in  other 
Italian  cities,  if  you  do  not  care  to  experi- 
ment with  the  local  delicacies  of  Dalmatia. 
Of  course,  if  you  fancy  adventures  in  food, 
you  can  have  plenty  of  excitement.  For  in- 
stance, you  might  try  fish  eyes.  This  sounds 
quite  terrifying  or  revolting,  but  the  actuality 
is  not  half  so  bad  as  it  sounds.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  fish  eyes  are  really  good  if  properly 
prepared.  To  reassure  you,  it  must  be  said 
that  you  don't  attempt  to  eat  the  watch  crys- 
tal part  of  the  eye  that  woggles  at  you;  what 
you  do  eat  is  the  large  anterior  muscle  that 
has  about  the  consistency  of  marrow  and  a 
subtle  anchovy  flavor.  Another  delicacy 
worth  trying  is  rice  dressed  with  the  fluid 
the  cuttlefish  throws  out  to  hide  its  retreat 
from  enemies;  it  looks  as  though  it  had  been 
mixed  with  shoe-blacking,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
flavor  makes  up  for  the  shortcoming  in  col- 
or. Again,  the  Dalmatian  caragoi  or  sea 
snails  grilled  in  their  shells,  though  not  so 
large  or  so  tender  as  the  Burgundian  cscar- 
gots,  are  nevertheless  toothsome  morsels. 
Octopus,  of  course,  is  always  to  be  had,  but 


Pari  <>f  the  town  <>f  Lesina 

rock]    bill,   fortress    built    \<\    the    \  en 

Republic  to  keep  the  Turk 
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Irseolo,     the  yacht  with  auxiliary  motor,  in  which  the  writer  made  his  expedition  down  the 

ii.ni  coast.  When  cruising,  it  is  always  possible  at  night  to  anchor  in  one  of  the  numerous 

coves  that   indenl   the  coast,  and  these   coves   invariably    afford    excellent    swimming    and    fishing 
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there  are  so  many  ways  of  serving  it  and  it 
is  so  well  known  that  there  is  no  need  to  de- 
scribe it. 

In  respect  of  liquid  fare,  Dalmatia  offers 
characteristics  as  marked  as  in  local  special- 
ties to  eat.  Xo  liqueurs  could  be  more  de- 
licious than  the  maraschino  cordial  and  the 
"Ifterry  brandy  that  are  both  made  at  Zara 
from  the  Marasco  cherries  that  grow  abun- 
dantly in  the  neighborhood.  Then,  there  are 
all  sorts  of  highly  individual  cordials  made 
at  the  different  old  monasteries,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  sundry  native  wines  which  you  can  see 
the  peasants  carrying  in  goatskin  wine  bot- 
tles at  vintage  time.  These  wines  and  cordials 
have  a  distinctive  quality  altogether  their 
own,  and  to  drink  them  where  they  are  made 
invests  them  with  a  glamor  and  a  flavor 
more  than  merely  imaginary.  Think,  for  in- 
stance, of  sitting  at  a  stone  table  beneath  the 
shade  of  a  gigantic  cypress  in  the  garden  of 
an  ancient  Franciscan  monastery  at  Lesina, 
the  sun-bathed  borders  blazing  with  semi- 
tropical  blooms,  beyond  the  low  wall  the  sea 
like  a  great  sapphire  set  with  rocky  islets; 
and  think  of  having  an  old  frate  bring  out 
a  decanter  of  nameless  and  precious  liqueur 
made  at  the  monastery,  fill  your  glasses  and 
then  sit  smoking  a  cigarette  and  chatting 
with  you! 

But  your  recollections  of  Zara  will  by  no 
means  be  confined  to  maraschino  and  cherry 
brandy,  no  matter  how  Bacchic  your  tastes 
may  be.  After  all,  they  are  only  pleasant  in- 
cidents like  the  excellent  and  absurdly  cheap 
cigarettes.  But  what  imparts  lasting  charm 
and  imprints  indelible  memories  is  the  town 
itself  with  all  its  visible  memorials  of  old 
Venetian  culture  and  elegance;  besides  these, 
there  is  the  colorful  and  varied  life  of  the 
place  as  a  source  of  never-ending  interest.  On 
market  days  the  streets  and  the  market  place 
are  gay  with  the  kaleidoscopic  costumes  of 
*  the  Croatian  peasants  who  throng  in  from 
the  neighboring  islands  and  the  country 
round  about;  on  other  days,  too,  they  are 
fairly  numerous  in  Zara  as  their  occasions 
bring  them  to  the  town.  Those  from  the  ad- 
jacent mainland  come  in  little  rough  carts  of 
the  most  primitive  structure,  others  come  on 
donkeys  and  perch  on  top  of  the  great  wicker 
paniers  full  of  farm  produce,  while  some 
trudge  along  on  foot  carrying  packs  on  their 
backs  or  heads;   those  from  the  nearby  is- 


lands come  in  big  clumsy  bardie  which  they 
usually  row  with  long  oars,  the  painted 
lateen  sails  furled  and  the  spars  hanging 
aslant  the  masts,  unless  there  is  a  long  jour- 
ney to  go  or  unless  there  is  a  good  stiff 
breeze.  With  their  masts  and  slanting  spars, 
these  barche  make  a  brave  show  at  their 
landing  place  by  the  city  wall.  When  the 
sturdy  peasants  stand  to  the  oars — the  heads 
of  non-rowers  sitting  on  benches  just  peeping 
above  the  gunwale — they  sometimes  sing  a 
chant  almost  identical  with  the  Volga  boat 
song. 

Both  men  and  women  wear  clothes  that 
fascinate  the  eye  by  their  bright  color  and 
the  intricate  patterns  that  make  you  realize 
the  nearness  of  the  Balkan  countries.  The 
men  wear  little  red  or  orange  caps  embroid- 
ered with  black  silk  and  the  women  have  on 
their  heads  and  over  their  bosoms  scarlet  or 
yellow  kerchiefs  printed  with  small  poly- 
chrome flowers.  But  the  adornment  does  not 
end  there.  There  are  the  waistcoats  of  the 
men,  worked  in  silk  or  cotton  with  minute 
geometrical  devices;  woven  woolen  belts  of 
every  conceivable  hue  and  design,  the  ends 
usually  finished  with  a  long  fringe  hanging 
down  at  the  side;  and  leggings  no  less  ornate 
in  polychrome  decoration.  The  female  of  the 
species  is  no  less  splendid  in  her  plumage 
than  the  male.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  white 
or  dark  blue  bodices  and  full-gathered  dark 
blue  skirts  of  the  women,  and  rivaling  the 
gorgeousness  of  their  head  and  neck  ker- 
chiefs, are  their  wool-embroidered  square- 
cut  aprons  or  grembiali  on  which  it  is  a  point 
of  pride  to  lavish  the  utmost  pains  of  deft 
stitchery.  Besides  these  arresting  Croatians 
you  will  see  in  the  streets  smartly-uniformed 
Italian  officers,  plumed  Bersaglieri,  cheerful, 
smiling  Italian  peasants,  and  well-dressed 
citizens  sauntering  along  or  sitting  in  the 
cafes. 

The  churches  are  filled  with  priceless 
treasures  of  painting  and  sculpture  and  now 
and  again  the  mellow-toned  bells  fling  their 
sound  far  over  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic; 
in  Dalmatia  the  angelus  lets  loose  a  veritable 
orgy  of  bell-ringing  thrice  a  day.  The  church 
plays  an  exceptionally  important  part  in  the 
lives  of  the  people  and  the  churches  are  more 
constantly  in  use  than  even  in  Italy  and 
France.  Fancy  going  into  the  Cathedral  early 
(Continued  on  page  82) 


Cathedral  at  Sebenico.  North  door,  opening 
into  the  Piazza  del  Duoino,  called  "Adam 
and    Eve"   door,   is   famous   for    its   sculpture 


Small  stucco  house  on  the  hill  at  Curzola. 
The  roofs  of  the  smaller  houses  are  covered 
with  red  tiles  with  stairway  and  trim  of  stone 


Old  Venetian  palace  in   Sebenico,  now  used   as   the   Royal   Italian    Consulate.   Steps  at   each   end 
are   the   beginnings   of   narrow    streets   that    climb   the  mountain   which   towers   behind   the   palace 
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West  front  of  the  Cathedral  at  Zara,  5th  Cen- 
tury. Characteristic  Dalmatian  church  notable 
for    its    arcaded    front    and    rich    sculpture 
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Dignity  Without  Formality  in  a  Colonial  Home 


William  F.  Dominick,  Architect 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  GOTTSCHO 


This  Long  Island  Home  of 
Sir.  and  Mrs.  A.  Clarke 
Bedford  Has  Two  Balancing 
Wings,  Each  Treated  Dif- 
ferently in  Design  with  the 
Central  Portion  Effectively 
Breaking    the     Symmetry 


ABOVE  is  the  garden  side  of  the  Clarke 
^"^  home  with  white  clapboards  and 
green  blinds.  In  the  central  portion,  the 
dining  room  opens  on  the  terrace 
through  two  French  windows.  The  ser- 
vice portion  and  garage  are  in  the  wing 
to  the  left.  In  the  right  wing  is  the  liv- 
ing  room  with  its  enclosed  porch.  The 
owner's  suite  is  above  the  living  room 


IN  the  entrance  hall  the  circular  Colonial 
stairs  start  up  free  from  the  wainscotted 
walls  and  wind  up  over  a  short  arched  cor- 
ridor Lading  into  the  Living  room  and  also 
giving  access  to  the  librarj  on  the  lefl  and 
the  dressing  room  and  coat  room  on  the  right 


¥"HERE  could  !>-■  no  "rear"  to  ilii-  house; 

tin-  main  entrance  i-  nl  the  north  and  the 

living  terrai  •■    ind  familj   porch  are  on  the 

south,  il uii.  ;  ,  bauffeur  use 

Mi-    :  irage  in  the  -  ,.  the  clothes- 

drj  ing  yard  and  Bei  .  ,,.,.,, 

-•-I   bj    a   Colonial    I. mi,.  ,i   planted 

on  the  entrance  -i-l--  .1-  1    the    ■  - 1  ants'  porch 
conveniently     located    on    Lhi  3ide 
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THE  small  library  adjoining  the 
r  I  dining  room  and  opening  into  the 
enclosed  porch  south  of  the  living 
room  is  paneled  in  soft  brown  waxed 
pine  in  Early  Colonial  design.  The 
bookcases  are  recessed  in  the  panel- 
ing; the  bay  with  its  windowseat  looks 
out  to  the  south.  The  furniture  is 
antique  and  all  of  mellowed  old  pine 


IN  the  living  room  the  fireplace  i> 
flush  with  the  end  wall  and  framed 
with  black  marble  within  a  simple 
Colonial  wood  mantel.  It  is  flanked 
each  side  with  recessed  bookcases  in 
the  heads  of  which  are  set  a  canopy 
design  carved  in  wood  and  carried  out 
also  in  the  cornice  boxes.  They  arc 
painted  to  blend  with  the  flowered 
cretonne  curtains  of  mahogany-colored 
background.  The  walls  are  a  soft  stip- 
pled yellow,  the  trim  and  cornice  are 
enriched     with     deeper     ivory     yellow 


( Continued  on  page  <S6 ) 
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ABOVE- Ma- 

*  donna     and 

Child    in    white 

glaze  by  Viktor 

Schrenkengost 


DIGHT— Faun 
"^-  in  black, 
tan,  and  blue- 
green, by  Riisx-I I 
Barnett     Aitken 


liELOW  right 
— Negro  wo- 
man with  chick- 
ens, by  W.  I. 
Anderson,  Shear- 
water Pottery 


DELOW— Fall- 
*-^  ing  Horse 
and  Rider,  white 
and  brown 
crackle,  by  Cow- 
an   Potters.   Inc. 


The  Work  of  Contemporary 
American  Artists 

This  Unusual  Variety  of  Fine  Ceramics 
Is  One  of  the  First  Exhibitions  of 
this    Sort    That    New    York    Has    Seen 

Courtesy  of  W.  &  J.  Slonne 
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Broadway  To  Date 

The  Passing  Show,  Flattered,  Flayed  and  Fumbled 
By  BENJAMIN   DcCASSERES 


Ethel  Merman,  who  is  the  > i n ii in ji  star 
of  George  White-  "Scandals,"  which 
is  now  playing  at  the  Apollo  Theatre 


GEORGE  WHITE  S     SCANDALS 

'HIS  is  the  solidest  meal  of 
musical  comedy  that  I  have 
dined  on  in  many  years.  It 
knocks  out  all  other  revues  seen 
hereabout  in  humor,  music,  beauty, 
pep,  speed  and  showmanship.  The 
eleventh  edition  of  "The  Scandals'' 
is  not  only  the  best  of  the  series 
_but  is  likely  to  remain  a  classic 
'of  its  kind. 

The  humor  in  the  sketches,  most 
of  which  were  written  by  George 
White,    Lew    Brown    and    Irving 
Caesar,  simply  breaks  your  back, 
due  mainly  to  the  antics,  the  quips  and  the  high 
caricatural  artistry  of  Willie  Howard.  He  lit- 
erally stops  the  show.  Nothing  funnier  in  years 
than  this  man. 

The  Gale  Quadruplets  are  four  of  the  pret- 
tiest, neatest  song-and-dance  birds  that  Mother 
Eve  ever  gave  us.  They  are  a  full  meal. 

Ray  Bolger  is  a  dancing  comedian  who  breaks 
away  from  the  tiresome  cliches  of  the  stage  and 
infuses  a  rhythm  both  old  style  and  new  into 
his  clogging  and  tapping. 

The  best  thing  Rudy  Vallee  did  was  a  re- 
markable imitation  of  Maurice  Chevalier.  Rudy 
is  not  much  on  singing  and  he  is  kind  of  wooden 
in  his  stage  presence.  But  he  has  charm — and 
the  ladies  shriek  for 
him. 

Ethel  Merman  and 
Everett  Marshall 
have  voices  that  keep 
the  show  hopping 
along  at  airplane 
speed. 

There  isn*t  a  dull 
act  or  dull  moment 
in  "The  Scandals," 
the  settings  by  Joseph 
Urban  are  an  eyeful, 
and  ''Life  Is  Like  a 
B.  £    of     Cherries," 


Dorothy  Gish  in  "Streets  of  New  Yor 
melodrama,  which  is  the  first  producti 
ner's  New  York  Repertory  Company,  at 


k,"  Dion  Boucicault's 
on  of  Lawrence  Lang- 
the  48th  Street  Theatre 


Center — Chrystal  Heme, 
in  '"Ladies  of  Creation," 
a  new  comedy  now  play- 
ing at  the  Cort  Theatre 


Lillian  Roth,  who  has  the  principal 
feminine  lead  in  Earl  Carroll's  "Van- 
ities," at  the  new  Earl  Carroll  Theatre 


sung  by  Ethel  Merman  and  chorus, 
will  become  the  rage,  I  wager. 

Here     are     entertainment     and 
brains! 
'"'cloudy  with  showers" 

Floyd  Dell  and  Thomas  Mitchell 
landed  the  first  hit  of  the  sea- 
son with  "Cloudy  with  Show- 
ers." It  is  a  farce-comedy  that 
contains  a  shrewd  and  brilliant 
dialogue,  a  racy  sex  background, 
is  sound  in  wind  and  limb  in  con- 
struction, and  keeps  up  a  sustained 
and  amused  interest  (with  here 
and  there  great  explosions  of 
riotous  laughter  to  the  very  end). 

The  first  act  is  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
perfect  first  acts  of  an  American  light  comedy 
I  have  seen  in  years:  a  young  professor,  woman- 
shy,  in  a  girls'  college,  verbally  fencing  with  his 
most  intellectual  and  impressionable  pupil  on 
a  sex  thesis,  with  the  other  girls  sitting — and 
listening — in.  The  character  of  the  professor 
and  the  girl  are  full  of  vitality  and  humanly 
recognizable.  Played  by  Thomas  Mitchell  and 
Rachel  Hartzell,  they  nudge  the  funnybone  to 
constant  titters. 

The  second  act  is  a  bedroom  in  a  roadhouse 
during  a  storm  where  the  shy  professor  and  the 
girl    (who  is  also  without   '"experience")    take 

refuge.  Another  cork- 
ing act.  Original  Sin 
triumphs  with  laugh- 
ter. There  is.  inci- 
dentally, a  hold-up 
which  works  out  up- 
roariously. The  last 
act  sags  a  little:  but 
the  prof,  and  the  girl 
get  back  home,  no 
one  the  wiser,  and 
they  have  "both  been 
made  man  and  unm- 
an." A  civilized  com- 
(Coiit.  on  pagi    7 


Left  Ubertina  Rasch 
ballet  dancers  in  tin 
Ziegfeld  "Follies"  now 
at  the  Ziegfeld  Theatre 
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If  You  Are  Building  a  Tudor  House- 
sketches  and  Article  by  RALPH  F.  ROBERTSON 


Above — The  terrace  facade  of  Wood- 
some  Hall,  a  Yorkshire  house  built 
at  the  end  of  the  16th  Century.  The 
plan  is  four-square,  with  the  house 
constructed    around    a    fountain    court 


Left — A  fine  example  of  a  carved 
beam  ceiling  from  the  Marquis  of 
Granby  Inn,  Essex,  England — date 
about  1520.  This  shows  the  transition 
between      Gothic      and      Renaissance 


Right  \n  V tn I .« \  (cupboard),  top,  show- 
'"-  earlj  linen-fold  paneling  as  used  in 
» Iwork  al  the  end   ol  h  Ce •) 


Right,  bottom      \  |i.m.-l  w  iili  ribl 
and  typical   \  in.-  detail   ol    I 
V   \ -i-t    number   of  panels   wer< 


Extreme  right  Linen-fold  paneling  show- 
ing French  Renaissance  influence,  with 
more  ornate  panels  al  top    date  aboul  1535 


You  Will  Find  the  Drawings 
of  this  Architectural  Period 
Authentic  in  Every  Detail, 
Relating  the  Exterior  to  the 
Interior  Furnishings 


A 


WE  think  of  Tudor  times,  our 
thoughts  are  carried  along  colorful 
and  stirring  pages  of  English  his- 
tory and  we  see  the  changing  order  of 
things  through  interchange  of  the  ever- 
growing accumulation  of  knowledge  and 
the  scattering  of  it  through  wider  circles. 
From  the  time  of  the  first  of  the  Tudors, 
Henry  VII,  1485-1509,  the  house  had 
ceased  being  an  armed  fortress  and  had 
become  more  of  a  livable  home.  The  fam- 
ily was  being  drawn  into  a  more  intimate 
circle  with  added  provisions  for  their 
privacy  and  comfort.  With  the  additional 
rooms,  the  great  central  hall  was  becom- 
ing less  necessary  and  we  notice  as  years 
passed,  it  becomes  less  and  less  impor- 
tant in  planning. 

The  Gothic  architecture  that  so  slowly 
developed  from  the  thirteenth  century  into 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  masons'  art  exhibited 
in  the  fan  tracery  to  be  seen  in  Henry  VII| 
chapel  at  Westminster  Abbey  (which  was' 
started  in  1503)  had  reached  its  limit  and  was 
ready  to  absorb  the  wide-spreading  influence  of 
the  Renaissance. 

Old  superstitions  were  being  swept  away  by 
new  knowledge  revealing  their  falsity,  and  as 
men  were  tempted  to  sail  out  of  sight  of  the 
known  coast  lines,  new  worlds  were  opened  to 
the  adventurer. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  1509-1547, 
England  broke  away  from  the  Papal  power  of 
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Rome.  In  1534  Henry  finally  became  the 
supreme  power  over  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, resulting  in  the  disbanding  of  the 
then  existing  powerful  church  establish- 
ments, the  confiscation  of  their  great  prop- 
erties, causing  the  scattering  of  monks  and 
^ests  with  their  fund  of  knowledge  into 
wider  circles,  together  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  accumulated  wealth  into  new 
hands.  Much  of  this  was  diverted  to 
Henry's  coffers  and  lavish  gifts  of  land  and 
place  were  bestowed  on  favored  courtiers. 

The  foundation  of  great  fortunes  was 
being  laid  by  the  rising  merchant  class. 
The  farmer  was  growing  into  an  indepen- 
dent land  owner  with  added  wealth  for  his 
labors.  All  of  these  causes  gave  impetus  to 
larger  and  better  buildings.  One  or  two  ex- 
amples such  as  Hampton  Court,  Compton 
Wynyates  and  Hengrave  Hall  show  excel- 
lent work  of  this  period. 

In  1547  Edward  VI,  the  son  of  Henry 
VIII  and  of  Jane  Seymour,  came  to  the 
throne,  a  delicate  lad  of  ten  years,  placing 
England  under  Protectorate  rule  of  various 
factions  during  his  short  reign  of  six  and 
one  half  years. 

When  Mary  Tudor,  daughter  of  Henry 
VIII  and  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  in  1553,  she  with  the 
(Continued  on  page   74) 


Above — An  interior  illustrating  work  executed 
at  Woodsome  Hall  and  combining  Tudor  details 
from  other  houses  built  during  the  same  period 

Extreme  left — A  fine  example  of  an  Elizabethan 
Tester  bed,  with  carved  and  inlaid  work,  show- 
ing decided  Italian  influence — date  about  1583 

Center — An  inlaid  panel  from  Sizergh  Castle 
showing  a  strong  Eastern  influence  possibly 
inspired    by    a   lovely    rug    or    tile   from    Persia 


Above — An  embroidered  glove  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  an  embroidered  band  from  the  Cos- 
tume of  Holbein's  familiar  portrait  of  Henrj  ^  111 


At  the  left  are  a  carved  chest  with  figures  low- 
ing in  Elizabethan  costume  -dale  aboul  1585. 
An    inlaid    panel    back    arm    chair — dales    1600 
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Two  Period  Rooms  in  Interesting  Contrast 

The  Fine  Craftsmanship  in   the  Making  of  Modern   Furniture  Is  Shown 
to  an  Unusual  Degree  in  these  Two  Rooms  in  French  and  English  Styles 

Rooms  and  furniture  designed  by  Llsie  de  Wolfe 


■  N  the  Louis  XV 
room,  brown  and 
green  tones  predom- 
inate, with  a  note 
of  blue.  The  Rodney 
sofa  is  covered  with 
small  bouquets  of 
cream  and  rose  and 
the  comfortable  arm 
chairs  have  slip  cov- 
ers of  brown  taffeta. 
There  is  a  Louis  XV 
bench  and  an  inter- 
esting marble  mantel 
in  soft  tones  of 
brown.  Furniture  for 
both  rooms  made  by 
S.  Karpen  and  Bros. 


"THE  English  li\  in;; 
room    is    done     in 

tones  of  cream  and 
green.  The  walls  arc 
walnut  paneled  and 
there  is  a  Knole  sola 
with  drop  ends  and 
delightful  chairs  cov- 
ered w iih  cream  and 
green  striped  mate- 
rial. The  carpel  is 
tete-de-negre  with  a 
design  <>f  rose  flow- 
era  and  the  sofa  near 
i In  liiiuk  cases  i~  co< ■ 
ered  «  ith  rich  amber 
herringbone   satin 
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Building  for 
Enduring  Beauty 

The  Plumbing  and  Electrical  In- 
stallations are  Most  Important  in 
the  Mechanical  Side  of  the  Home 

By  JOHN   TAYLOR   BOYD,  Jr. 


NO  part  of  the  house  has  seen  more  striking  progress  in  living 
standards  than  the  mechanical  installations  and  equipment. 
For  fifty  years  or  more  there  has  been  nc  gain  in  spaciousness 
and  variety  of  rooms,  but  instead  an  actual  retrogression.  Where 
are  the  huge  rooms,  the  reception  rooms,  the  dens,  the  billiard 
rooms  of  an  older  day? 

On  the  other  hand,  never  were  the  mechanical  installations  so  ex- 
tensive or  so  complete  in  details  as  at  the  present  time.  One  cannot 
say  that  the  mechanical  demands  have  taken  up  space  that  for- 
merly went  for  other  uses.  Kitchens  and  bathrobms  are  more  com- 
pact than  ever,  and  there  are  no  more  of  them  in  the  house — ex- 
cept possibly  for  an  extra  bathroom  or  two.  The  fact  is  that  the 
shrinkage  in  space  in  the  home  is  due  chiefly  to  the  higher  cost 
of  land  and  construction  and  the  higher  cost  of  operating  a  home. 
In  the  higher  cost  of  construction  the  increasing  expense  of  the 
mechanical  installations  is  an  important  factor.  The  balancing 
of  the  proportionate  costs  of  the  mechanical  and  non-mechanical 
sides  of  the  house  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  avoid  a 
conflict  of  interest  in  planning  a  house.  One  finds  difficulty  in 
deciding  between  the  extent  and  degree  of  mechanical  complexity 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  desire  for  spaciousness  and  elaboration 
in  the  remaining  portions  of  the  home  on  the  other. 

Furthermore,  the  question  of  the  mechanical  installations  is 
likely  in  the  future  to  grow  greater  rather  than  less.  The  mechan- 
ical side  of  the  home  is  making  far  greater  strides  than  any  other, 
and  an  architect  would  hardly  care  to  predict  where  or  when 
this  progress  will  end.  Are  we  not  now  only  beginning  the 
electrical  age,  as  far  as  the  "electrical  home"  is  concerned? 
Is  not  heating,  with  many  new  developments  under  way,  and  also 
air  conditioning  and  humidifying,  on  the  verge  of  revealing  to  us 
new  wonders  of  comfort,  convenience  and  healthfulness?  Is  not 


the  fuel  problem  receiving  attention  as  never  before? 
The  older  fuels,  like  coal  and  gas,  are  being  supple- 
mented by  fuel  oil,  and  possibly  also  to  a  greater  de- 
gree, by  electricity,  as  the  utility  companies  gradually 
reduce  their  rates,  and  as  electrical  equipment  is 
brought  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection.  Gas  is  used 
for  refrigeration,  and  fuel  gas  is  bottled  for  use  in  those 
country  houses  which  are  not  supplied  by  gas  mains. 
These  varied  uses  of  fuels  and  prime  movers  cut  across 
the  old  rigid  classification  of  the  mechanical  side  of  the 
house  into  heating,  plumbing  and  electrical  installa- 
tions. If  this  trend  continues,  may  we  not  have  homes 
operated  almost  entirely  by  electricity?  Going  further, 
is  it  not  possible  to  standardize  our  already  well- 
standardized  bathroom,  pantry,  kitchen  and  laundry 
into  a  few  "popular"  models,  for  different  sizes  and 
duties,  similar  to  the  range  in  automobiles,  with  the 
result  that  we  shall  achieve  an  economy,  efficiency  and  variety  of 
household  operations  that  is  not  yet  quite  possible  under  our  handi- 
craft system  of  building  construction,  which  assembles  many  parts 
of  equipment  on  the  job  in  an  expensive  and  complicated  series  of 
operations.  Certainly,  it  should  be  easy  to  design,  to  fabricate  and 
assemble  bathrooms  and  kitchens,  if  not  entire,  at  least  manufac- 
tured in  one  or  two  sections,  and  transport  them  to  the  site,  there 
to  be  quickly  set  in  place  and  coupled  up  to  the  piping.  The  growing 


Above — The  bathroom  offers  a 
new  opportunity  for  color  and 
decoration.  Veined  marble  sur- 
rounds the  fixtures,  mural  dec- 
oration of  waterfowl  and  bay 
scenes,  attraction  of  glass  mir- 
rors add  much  to  the  effect. 
Elsie     Sloan     Farley,     decorator 


Right — The  effects  of  lighting 
are  outstanding  in  contemporary 
decoration,  especially  when  re- 
flected in  a  mirror  and  in  pol- 
ished marble  and  metal.  Much 
charm  and  variety  are  gained  in 
these  modern  lights.  Courtesy 
Walter     W.     Kantack     &     Co. 
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Right— This  bathroom  is  beautifully  decorated  with  tile  wain- 
Bcoted  walls,  Belgian  black  and  gold  marble  lavatorj  supported 
on  glass  legs,  with  ruhher  tile  flooring  to  match,  and  large 
surfaces  of  wall  mirrors.  The  fittings  of  glass  and  white 
metal  are  convenient  and  appropriate,  providing  accents  in 
the  general  effect.  Holden,  McLaughlin  Associates,  architects 


trend  toward  built-in  cabinets  and  other  furniture  and 
equipment,  of  which  the  kitchenette — combining  tiny 
sink,  refrigerator,  stove,  dresser  and  cupboard  in  one 
unit — is  an  illustration,  points  the  way  to  interesting 
possibilities  of  this  nature. 

The  design  of  the  mechanical  installations  and  equip- 
ment becomes  an  interesting  and  complicated  study.  It 
is  one  which  the  average  American,  with  his  mechanical 
bent,  welcomes  with  keenest  delight.  The  danger  is  that 
one  be  carried  too  far  in  one's  enthusiasm  and  thus  lose 
sight  of  the  other  essential  sides  of  the  home.  In  under- 
taking the  study  of  the  mechanical  side,  the  prospective 
home  owner  may  do  well,  I  think,  to  follow  the  same 
policy  that  I  have  advocated  in  previous  articles  of 
this  series,  in  regard  to  the  other  phases  of  the  design 
of  the  home.  That  is,  to  prepare,  in  consultation  with 
the  architect,  a  careful  list  of  essentials  and  minimum 
requirements,  and  then  add  another  list  of  "things  that 
one  would  like  to  have."  The  first  list,  the  essentials, 
is  likely  to  remain  fairly  constant,  whereas  the  second 
will  probably  fluctuate  greatly,  with  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  shrink. 
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This  French 
fixture  is  a 
lovely  deco- 
ration, ex- 
quisite in  its 
rich  form  and 
finely  model- 
ed metal  sur- 
faces. Cour- 
tesy Bagues 
Inc. 


The  plumbing  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  three  main 
installations.  That  is  because  it  is  the  most  expensive  installation  and 
is  also  the  mo  lardized.  The  plumbing  system  now  has  less 

variation  than  either  the  electrical  or  heating  systems,  in  view  of  the 
new  vistas  that  these  have  begun  to  open  up  for  us  in  the  last  few 
One  must  have  a  kitchen,  and  in  addition  possibly  a  pantry, 
laundry  and  a  ground  floor  toilet  room,  as  the  case  may  be;  and 
there  tain  minimum  number  of  bathrooms  that  one  cannot 

well  gel  along  without.  The  method  of  heating  the  water  is  then 
de<  ided,  and  the  general  extent  of  I  m  is  mapped  out.  The 

rest  is  largely  a  matter  of  on  details. 

And  how  many  details  there  are  to  den,!,'  in  the  plumbing!  The 
method  oi  heating  the  water,  or  of  pipi  ,    ,  jMlll  tne 

house  Hum  spring  or  from  well  if  there  is  no  municipal  main  to  be 
tapped;  the  i  of  the  piping,  th< 

and  finally  thai  crucial  matter     the  selection  of  the  and 

bathroom  fittings     these  musl   ill  be  i  a  i  full; 

The  firsl  problem  in  the  plumbing  both 

hoi  and  cold  water.  If  the  house  is  suj  plied  by  v  ,,  the 

t,  there  is  usually  no  difficulty:  the  ma   i  nake  sure 

the  pressure  in  the  main  is  adequate  e  the  fixtures, 

and  thai  il  is  not  subject  to  extreme  variations.  In  certai 

the  water  is  high  in  alkali  content  or  in  some  other  mineral   and 


causes  excessive  rusting  or  deterioration  in  the  plumbing  system. 
This  introduces  another  factor  in  the  choice  of  piping,  depending 
largely  upon  the  special  nature  of  the  case.  4 

The  cases  where  one  must  obtain  one's  own  supply  from  well, 
spring,  river,  brook  or  lake  are  not  often  particularly  difficult,  but 
generally  they  require  the  greatest  care  to  ensure  the  purity  and 
quality  of  the  water  and  the  dependability  of  the  supply.  A  gravity 
system,  carefully  installed,  is  of  course  most  satisfactory;  but  a 
motor-driven  supply,  delivering  the  water  to  either  a  gravity  tank 
or  to  a  pressure  tank,  for  distribution  to  the  fixtures,  can  also  be 
extremely  serviceable.  Nor  need  it  require  too  much  attention,  since 
this  form  of  installation  has  been  well  standardized  and  made  com- 
paratively fool-proof.  Usually  an  electrically  driven  motor  pump  or  a 
gasoline  pump  is  employed. 

The  method  of  heating  the  water  next  requires  attention.  Where 
an  independent  heater  is  used,  the  fuel  may  be  coal,  petroleum  or 
gas.  Until  recent  years,  it  was  thought  that  the  independent  heater 
gave  best  results  in  the  long  run,  notwithstanding  the  extra  trouble 
of  firing  it  if  coal  were  the  fuel.  Now,  however,  ingenious  improve- 
ments have  facilitated  the  combining  of  the  heating  hot  water  with 
the  heating  of  the  house. 

One  arrangement  of  this  kind  uses  a  single  petroleum  burner  to 
heat  both  the  heating  boiler  and  the  hot  water.  A  coil  is  attached 
to  the  heating  boiler,  which  heats  the  hot  water.  The  burner  is  con- 
trolled by  a  throwover  switch  that  cuts  out  the  heating  of  the  boiler 
in  the  warm  months  and,  at  the  same  time,  throttles  down  the 
burner  for  heating  the  hot  water  when  the  furnace  is  not  in  use. 
Two  thermostats  are  part  of  this  installation — one  for  the  heating 
system  to  control  the  temperature  of  the  house,  the  other  to  keep 
the  hot  water  hot.  In  the  last  four  or  five  years  there  has  also  been 
developed  a  "tri-plex"  heater  which  serves  the  heating  system,  heats 
the  water  and  incinerates  the  garbage.  Such  combination  of  installa- 
tions  into  a  single  unit,  particularly  where  burners  are  eliminated, 
is  of  course  a  step  in  the  right  direction — away  from  the  excessive 
complexity  of  our  mechanical  installations. 

With  independent  gas  or  oil  heaters,  thermostatic  control  is  easy, 
making  them  almost  automatic.  Coal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  fuel 
that  is  not  so  easily  controlled,  unless  one  uses  an  automatic  stiver 
device.  This  observation  holds  for  the  heating  boiler  as  well.  It  does 
not  mean  that  thermostatic  control  is  out  of  the  question  for  coal 
boilers.  A  certain  control  of  the  draught  is  practicable,  thus  aiding  in 
maintaining  a  fairly  even  temperature;  and  also  the  automatic 
stimulation  of  the  fire  early  in  the  morning,  after  it  has  been  some- 
(Continucd  on  page  76) 
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Bartlett  Green  Tree  Food 
gives  immediate  nourish- 
ment  and  increasing 
strength  when  applied  by 
Bartlett  scientific  methods. 


Bartlett  Lightning  Pro- 
tection is  lightning  in- 
surance for  your  most 
valuable  specimen  trees. 
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Sea  Bright,  New  Jersey 

July  3,  1931 

For  over  three  years  The  F.  A. 
Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Company  have 
had  supervision  over  our  trees.  Dur-' 
ing  this  time  you  and  your  associates 
have  given  very  careful  attention  to 
their  care,  such  as  trimming,  feeding, 
etc.  As  a  result,  all  of  the  trees  on  our 
place  are  in  a  very  healthy  condition. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  express  my 
complete  satisfaction  with  the  work 
the  Bartlett  Company  havedoneforme. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Daisy  B.  (Mrs.  Ernest  A.)  Smith 


Bartlett  was  first  to  util- 
ize power  tools  in  cavity 
work  and  feeding,  giv- 
ing Bartlett  clients  the 
benefit  of  this  time  and 
cost-saving  method. 


For  the  past  four  years  the  147  trees 
on  the  beautiful  estate  of  Mrs.  Ernest 
A.  Smith,  Rumson  Road,  Rumson, 
N.  J.,  have  had  the  benefit  of  Bartlett 
scientific  care.  In  1928  we  pruned  and 
fed  every  tree  on  the  estate,  cable-braced  the 
weakest  crotches  and  limbs,  did  necessary  cavity 
work,  dormant -sprayed  the  spruces  and  leaf- 
sprayed  the  apple  and  elm  trees. 

In  1929  we  again  fed  every  tree  with  Bartlett  Green 
Tree  Food,  removed  all  dead  wood,  and  applied 
dormant  and  leaf  spray  as  indicated. 

In  1930  we  dormant-sprayed  all  trees  and  sum- 
mer-sprayed the  majority,  as  well  as  cable-bracing 
where  necessary.  We  removed  certain  trees  to 
allow    for    development     of    better     specimens. 

This  year  we  dormant -sprayed  apple,  elm  and 
fruit  trees;  fed  the  larger  and  mature  trees,  pruned 
where  necessary,  and  summer-sprayed  where  con- 
ditions indicated  need.  We  also  installed  Bartlett 
Lightning  Protection  on  six  specimen  trees, 
protecting  the  key  trees  on  the  estate. 

The  average  cost  per  tree  for  this  broad,  com- 
plete program  has  been  $4.77  per  tree,  per  year. 
As  to  the  results,  the  accompanying  letter  is 
ample  testimony.  Whether  your  trees  are  few  or 
many,  Bartlett  can  give  them  the  benefit  of  a 
rounded,  laboratory-directed  program  at  a  cost 
most  satisfactory  when  measured  in  present 
results  and  future   health   and   increased   beauty. 

BARTLETT 


EXCLUSIVE    DARTLETT  FEATURES  —  VIClCS   NUWUD.  DAntlETT   HEAl  COLLAR 


THE   F.  A.   BARTLETT 
TREE  EXPERT    COMPANY 


k 


Home  Office:  Stamford,  Connecticut 
Branch  Offices: 
Danbury,  Conn. 
Pittsneld,  Mass. 
Wilmington,    Del. 
New  Haven. Conn, 
Richmond,  Va..  Box  S 

West   End    .M.uion 
Bay  Shore,  L.  I..  Box  118 
Washington.  D.  C.  Box  3103 
East  Providence,  R.  I. 


Philadelphia 
White  Plains 
Boston 

Westbury,  L.  I. 
Orange,  N.  J. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Chicago 
(Evanston) 


Operating  also  the  Bartlett  School  of  Tree  Surgery  and  the  Bartlett  Tree  Research  Laboratories 
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A  Lighter  Note  in  Modern  Wall  Coverings 

Interesting  Designs  for  Washable  and  Fadeless  Wall  Coverings.  The  Colors 
Are     Exquisite    and     Subtly    Combined.      Designs     by     Professor     Breuhaus 


R 


K,||  r  This  charming  modern  room  has  wall 
coverings  in  1 1 1 « -  modern  spirit.  The  furni- 
ture is  pear  unci,  the  chair  is  in  coral  leather, 
the  bed  in  oyster  white.  Donald  Deskey,  decorator 


Bl.l.nW  This  delightful  panel,  •  of  a  sel 
of  -i\  comprising  the  "Gazelle  Land"  scenes, 
suggests  a  delicatelj  designed  old  French  pat- 
tern,   ><■!    i^    novel    and    <|llil("   modern    in    idea 

BELOW,  center  \n  attractive  pattern  rather 
elaborate!;  designed  and  printed  in  i  k- 
quisite  Bhades  "I  peach  and  pale  rose  and 
maize  color  «iili  a  hint  <>l  greenish  blue.  This  is 
repeated   in  tones  of  green  and  blue  with  rose 

DELOW,  right  \  delightful  covering  in  pale 
'-"'  yellow,  while  and  delicate  blue.  The  color 
note  is  arresting  and  yel  Bofl  < ■  n r> u ?j; 1 1  to  sink  into 
iis  place  as  a    delicate   decorative   background 


Sal  libra  ft  dll  Coverings,  Courtesy  Frederic  Rhmlc  &  Co. 
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'THEY'RE  TUMBLING  INTO  BED  NOW... 

WHEN         WILL        YOU         GET         BACK,         DEAR?" 


Few  roams  matter  more  than  the  nursery.  Here,  a  telephone  is  essential.  It  affords  Father  a  convenient  contact  with  all  the  family  when  he' s  traveling  .  .  .  gives  you  instant  access 
to  friends  or  stores  .  .  .  avoids  the  necessity  of  interrupting  the  games  so  important  to  children.  Appropriate  signalling  devices,  such  as  lights,  buyers  and  soft  bells,  are  available. 


Telephones   in   the   nursery  . . .  and   throughout  the   house  .  .  .  give  you   more   time  to  spend   with  your  children 


When  children  are  small,  you  enjoy  them  most.  And  want 
to  be  with  them.  A  telephone  in  the  nursery,  together  with 
other  telephones  throughout  the  house  at  strategic  points, 
will  let  you  share  in  their  play  more  than  you  ever  thought 

possible.  From  your  nurs- 
ery headquarters  you 
can  do  the  daily  market- 
ing or  attend  to  other 
household  tasks.  You  are 
instantly  available  to 
your  friends.  And  when 
you  must  be  away  from 
home,  you  can  still  talk 
directly  to  the  nursery. 

As    the    children 
grow   up,    they'll 

When  Junior  reaches  the  active  teens,  give  him  the 
convenience  of  his  oivn  telephone  in  his  own  room. 


quickly  acquire  interests  and  activities  of  their  own.  Then 
give  them  telephones  in  their  own  rooms.  They'll  be  grate- 
ful for  the  convenience  and  privacy  of  individual  telephones. 
They'll  not  need  to  disturb  other  members  of  the  family  and 
they'll  widen  their  circle 
of  friendship. 

There  are  many  types 
of  telephone  equipment 
available  for  your  house 
or  apartment.  The  local 
telephone  company  will 
gladly  advise  you  on  the 
arrangements  best  adapt- 
ed to  your  individual  re- 
quirements. Just  call 
the  Business  Office. 

An  easy  chair,  a  new  book  .  .  .  and  a  Bell  inter- 
communicating telephone  at  one's  elbow! 
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A  Small  But  Picturesque  Weekend  House 

This  Comfortable  but  Unusual  House  for  Cuests  on  the  Estate  of  Mrs.  Lilian 
E.     Scofield     Was     Made     by     Reconstructing     a    Well     Built     Old     Barn 


GUEST  COTTA6E 
LILIAN  C  SCOFIELD 


Duncan  hunter, 
Architect 


In  lliis  cottage,  the  nucleus  consist- 
ed of  a  barn,  the  framework  of  which 
was  in  a  condition  to  he  easily  re- 
stored. The  exterior  walls  were  cov- 
ered with  old  hoards  and  battens. 
The  shingles  were  new  but  toned  to 
meet  the  antique  quality  of  the  build- 
ing. Planting  is  simple  but  decorative 


1 


The  floor  plans  of  this  house  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  A  good  sized 
living  room  gives  onto  a  terrace 
through  a  hallway  to  the  kitchen  and 
servants'  quarters  on  the  first  floor. 
The  second  floor  has  two  bedrooms,  a 
hallway,    hath    and    lots    of    closets 
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NOW  at 


35  East   53  rd  Stteet 

THE        NEW        HOME        OF       STROHEIM       &      ROMANN 


3 

v^^"N  tbe  new  mam  show- 
room there  is  reflected  all  tbe 
grace  and  cbarm  of  tbe 
Georgian  Teriod.  Its  inspi- 
ration bas  been  found  in  a 
notable  panel  drawing  room 
in  Hertford,  Hngland,  of 
wbicb  it  is  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion. Mere,  every  modern 
facility  bas  been  included, 
unobtrusively  but  conven- 
iently, to  assure  tbe  comfort 
and  ease  of  our  customers. 

All  intermediate  floors  in  tbe  new  building  wbicb  bouse  tbe  operating  and  executive 
departments  are  interconnected  for  facility  by  a  private  elevator  and  private  stairways. 

Finally  and  most  importantly  tbe  decorative  fabrics  now  available  represent  tbe  contribu- 
tion of  tbe  looms  of  two  worlds.  Here  is  tbe  most  comprehensive  collection  of  fabrics 
we  bave  ever  offered  to  tbe  decorating  trade ...  all  are  witbin  present  ideas  of  economy. 

We  cordially  invite  your  personal  inspection, 

"y  STRGHeiM  S  ROMANN 

L/lpJioute/7A/  a/m)  JUecoiative  y&mcci. 
35  £cut  53id  Stie&t  o\/w>  (Uc/zA 

BOSTON     •     PHILADELPHIA     •     LOS  ANGELES 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANfclSCO 
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The  main  room  in  this  hospitable  place  is  finished  on  the  in- 
sifle  with  old  <lark-toned  timber  and  boards.  There  is  an  open 
stairway  and  a  new,  deep  fireplace.  Everything  is  done  so 
simply  and  comfortably  that  there  is  an  air  of  great  hospitality 
about    the    room    that    makes    the    guest    at    once    at    peace 


The  opposite  end  of  the  living  room  has  a  fine  old  door, 
side  walls  that  are  almost  entirely  windows,  a  great  couch 
in  front  of  the  fireplace,  commodious  armchairs  and  ample 
lights  on  every  hand.  A  corner  cupboard  is  built  in  for  rare 
pieces   of   old    china    and    colorful    bits    of   pottery   and   brass 
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H.  FL  MALLINSON  &  CO.,  inc. 

+       FABRICS       +       +       +       DIVISION 

ANNOUNCE  the  creation  of  a 
new  material  for  glass  curtains 

MALLINSON'S 

PLAIN  AND  STRIPED 

Chelaire  Chiffon 


MADE  OF 


BRAND  YARN 

T 

J-HE  minute  you  see  and  feel  this  lovely  new  fabric  you  will  know  that  it  has 
that  extra  quality  that  stamps  all  Mallinson  fabrics — and  Bemberg  Yarn  brings  to 
it  four  characteristics  most  valuable  in  glass  curtains. 

Beauty — A  lovely  subdued  luster  that  is  natural  and  is  permanent  despite 
washing  or  exposure. 

Washability — Mallinson's  Chelaire  Chiffon  can  bewashed  without  am  pampering. 

Ironing — You  can  safely  press  this  fabric  with  a  hot  iron. 

Sun  Resistance — Our  tests  prove  that  Mallinson's  Chelaire  Chiffon  has  no 
equal  in  its  ability  to  stand  up  under  sunlight  without  disintegrating. 

Ask  your  department  store  or  decorator  to  show   you  Mallinson's  Chelaire 
Chiffon,  both  plain  and  striped — it  comes  in  a  wide  range  of  the  newest  colors. 


H.  R.  MALLINSON  &  CO.,  INC.-DECORATIVE  FABRICS  DIVISION-SOD  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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Autumn  Tree  Insects 


Kind  and  Wicked  Insects  and  What  to  Do  About  Them 


By  S.  W.  BROMLEY,  M.  Sc. 

Assistant  Entomologist,  Bartlett  Tree  Research  Laboratories 


THERE  is  a  vital  relationship  between 
trees  and  insects.  Trees  are  the  largest 
of  living  things,  if  we  make  a  possi- 
ble exception  of  certain  gigantic  seaweed 
growths.  Trees  reach  their  maximum  growth 
in  the  form  of  the  tall  Australian  Eucalyp- 
tus where  the  height  of  470  feet  has  been 
recorded,  or  the  huge  redwoods  and  big  trees 
of  California,  the  tops  of  which  are  often 
300  feet  or  more  from  the  ground. 

Insects  are  the  most  numerous  of  any  of 
the  groups  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  num- 
bering about  000.000 
known  species  and 
comprising  75  per 
cent  of  all  species  of 
animals.  There  is 
probably  more  living 
matter  in  the  form  of 
insects  than  in  the 
form  of  all  other 
animals  combined. 

It  has  been  stated, 
indeed,  that  if  all  liv- 
ing insects  could  be 
placed  on  one  side  of 
a  pair  of  gigantic 
balances,  and  all 
other  animals  on  the 
other,  the  insect  side 
would  be  the  heavier 
of  the  two.  It  is  not 
remarkable,  there- 
fore, that  a  certain 
percentage  of  this 
host  of  living  crea- 
tures should  be  defi- 
nitely associated  with 
trees  and  affecting 
them  in  one  way  or 
another  considerably. 

Certain  types  of 
insects  may  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on 
trees,  such  as  those  which  bring  about  the 
pollination  of  the  flowers  of  the  linden  and 
various  other  trees.  On  the  other  hand,  great 
numbers  of  insects  feed  on  trees,  attacking 
the  leaves,  the  twigs,  the  branches,  the  trunk 
and  even  the  roots,  sparing,  indeed,  no  por- 
tion so  that  insects  may  truly  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  destructive  factors  with 
which  the  tree  has  to  contend  in  its  struggle 
for  existem  e. 

A  healthy  and  vigorous  tree  is  at  all  ti 
of  the  year  a  thing  of  beaut) .  T 
reds  and  yellows  of  the  autumn  fol 
dulled  and  I  h  more 

sombre  tone  as  the   falling   leaves   bi 
the  coming  of  the  period  of  long  winter 

Vmong  the  nearly  l<  i  I  now 

stand  out  i  as,  and  we  note  with 

surprise  the  number  of  pines,  hemlo 
other   conifers   which,   during   the   summer, 

■  uniform 
folia] 

With    the    fall-  ,    howevi 

the   hosts  of   leaf-eating   inserts  which, 

during  the  height  of  r  .,,,  were  assidu- 

levouring    the    foliage,    injuring,    ol 

COUrse,    SOme    trees    more    than    others,    hut 

having  in  all  cases  produced  a   more  pro- 


found effect  on  the  health  and  vitality  of  the 
tree  than  that  immediately  evidenced  by  the 
loss  of  foliage. 

Most  insects  are  now  entering  a  dormant 
or  resting  condition,  as  are  the  trees  them- 
selves. Insects  pass  the  winter  in  different 
stages  but  rarely  in  more  than  one  stage. 
Some  species  pass  this  period  in  the  egg, 
others  as  fully-grown  insects.  Some  are  only 
partly  grown,  while  still  others  pass  the  win- 
ter the  quiescent,  foreboding  cocoon  period. 


Above — Inse'ctary  at  the  Bartlett  Tree  Research 
Laboratories.  Note  the  various  types  of  containers 
for   observing   activity   of   damaging   tree   insects 


Below — A  group  of  insect  eggs.  "Some  eggs  are 
miniature  pearls  both  in  outline  and  iridescent 
color."  (Schizura — Yellow-necked  apple  tree  worm) 


The  strange  transformation  through  which 
certain  insects  pass  are  always  a  source  of 
wonder.  Who  has  not  marvelled  at  the  sym- 
bolic development  of  a  beautiful  butterfly  or 
moth  from  a  cocoon  spun  by  a  caterpillar, 


which  in  appearance  seemed  an  entirely  dis- 
tinct creature  from  the  mature  insect  which 
it  produced?  These  developments  are  con- 
tinually going  on  in  nature. 

The  caterpillar  or  larva,  as  it  is  known,  is 
the  period  ir>  the  insect's  existence  when 
most  of  the  feeding  is  done,  and  hence  in  the 
case  of  tree  insects  when  the  most  damage 
to  the  tree  results.  At  this  time  of  the  year, 
growth  is  arrested  and  the  insect  pre- 
pares to  pass  the  winter,  in  one  stage  or 
another,  depending  on 
the  species. 

Insects  are,  of 
course,  less  in  evi- 
dence at  this  time 
than  they  were  dur- 
ing the  warm  summer 
months.  One  might 
say  at  first  thought 
that  they  were  prac- 
tically absent,  but 
such  is  not  the  case. 
They  are  present, 
hidden  away  in  suit- 
able shelters,  for  the 
most  part  inactive, 
but  a  careful  search 
will  reveal  them  if 
one  is  interested. 

Probably  the  eggs 
of  insects  are  the 
most  difficult  to  find 
and  represent  the 
stage  which  is  most 
often  passed  by  un- 
noticed, but  some  in- 
sect eggs  are  among 
the  most  beautiful 
objects  in  nature  when 
viewed  under  a  lens. 
Some  are  miniature 
pearls  both  in  outline 
and  iridescent  color,  while  others  are  marked 
with  intricate,  kaleidoscopic  designs.  Many 
are  covered  with  a  protective  coating  which 
renders  them  resistant  to  the  cold. 

A  great  many  insects,  such  as  the  white- 
marked  tussock  moth,  the  gipsy  moth,  the 
tent  caterpillar  and  the  fall  canker  worm, 
pass  the  winter  in  the  egg  which,  being  a 
resting  stage  primarily,  is  better  adapted  to 
hibernation  than  any  other  except  possibly 
the  cocoon. 

The  cocoons  of  the  promethea  moth  hang- 
ing from  the  leafless  twigs  of  wild  cherry 
and  lilac  are  a  common  sight.  Such  insects 
as  the  large  beautiful,  pale  green  luna  moth, 
the  yellowish  Io  moth,  in  fact  most  of  our 
large  moths,  hibernate  in  the  pupal  stage 
where  they  are  protected  from  the  cold  by 
the  tightly-woven  silk  cocoon. 

Some  insects  winter  as  larvae  and  here 
there  is  usually  some  unique  precaution  for 
protection  against  the  cold.  The  caterpillars 
of  the  brown-tail  moth  winter  in  finely  woven 
webs  drawn  tightly  over  the  old  dried  lea\  s 
on  the  twigs.  Many  of  the  boring  insects  win- 
ter as  larvae  inside  the  bark  or  the  heart- 
wood  of  the  tree  in  which  they  are  working. 
Some  insects  winter  even  in  the  adult 
stage.  Some  of  the  most  fragile-appearing  in- 


ALUMINUM      PAINT-THE      COAT      OF      METAL      PROTECTION 


rime  and 
tack-  paint 


ALBRON 

«EG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Protect  lumber,  both  sides,  ends 
and    edges   with    aluminum    paint 

Lumber  is  absorbent.  Improperly  protected,  it  fights  a  tough  battle. 
Invisible  moisture  expands  its  cells,  stretches  its  surface.  No  wonder 
paint  coats  check  and  crack. 

Coated  on  both  sides,  ends  and  edges  with  aluminum  paint,  lumber 
is  protected  against  rapid  changes  of  its  moisture  content.  Paint  top- 
coats look  better,  last  longer. 

Aluminum  paint  retards  moisture  penetration.  Actually  made  with 
thin,  flat  flakes  of  aluminum,  its  pigment  when  applied,  "leafs"  — 
overlaps,  layer  on  layer,  forms  a  continuous  coat  of  metal  protection 
— a  barrier  against  moisture. 

You  can  prime  and  back-paint  lumber  on  the  job — or  you  can  buy 
lumber  that  has  been  coated,  back  and  front,  at  the  mill,  with  alu- 
minum paint.  Modern  mills  now  sell  siding,  molding,  trim,  window 
frame  and  sash,  that  have  been  treated  in  this  way. 

Aluminum  Company  of  America  does  not  sell  paint.  But  aluminum 
paint  made  with  satisfactory  vehicles  and  Alcoa  Albron  Powder  may 
be  purchased  from  most  reputable  paint  manufacturers,  jobbers 
and  dealers.  Be  sure  the  pigment  portion  is  Alcoa  Albron,  and 
is  so  designated.  Let  us  send  you  the  booklet,  "Aluminum  Paint, 
the  Coat  of  Metal  Protection."  Please   address  ALUMINUM 

COMPANY <>/ AMERICA;  2423  Oliver  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALCOA    ALB  HON 

POWDER.      FOR. 

ALUMINUM   PAINT 
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NORTH    STAR     BLANKETS    <=J~?ai/  J^aufifuL, 
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fl  IE  beauty  of  a  Nortli  Star  Blanket  abides.   No  matter  what  you  requirements  so  rigid- — -that  no  compromise  is  ever  effected.    Either  the 

*  pay  for  it  —  and  the  price  range  is  very  wide —  its  original  loveliness  needs  are  completely  met  or  the  blanket  is  rejected, 

will  remain  for  years  and  years.     It   will  remain  so,  for  it  is 


made  of  purest  wool  and  purest  dyes,  and  so  loomed  that  warp 
ftnd  wool  are   intesrated  for  years  and  years  of  use. 

The  world  is  searched  for  the  wool  and  the  colors  that  go 
into  North  Star  Blankets,  and  the  standards  set  are  so  high,  the 


Add  to  this  superlative  craftsmanship  in  carding,  spinning 
and  looming/  in  which  expert  supervision  is  ever  alert/  and 
the  beauty  and  worth  c>f  North  Star  Blankets  are  explained. 

But/  why  blankets/  so  made,  may  be  bought/  in  many  in= 
stances/  at  a  moderate  price  level/  is  not  so  apparent.  But  it  is  so! 


North  Star— Wamsutta  . . .  North  Star  Blankets  and  Wamsutta  Sheets  are  styled  to  meet  the  most 
fastidious  demands  0/  modern  ensemble  decoration,    hi  quality  and  color  they  are  unapproached. 

N  ORTH  $ TAR'iSii'  B  I, AN *LE TS 
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I  .     /,  '        .   I'.pi    Rs         Please  send,  post  prepaid,  copy  of  your  North  Star  Blanket  and  Wamsutta  Sheet  Catalogue  in  Color. 

//us  (  oufjon 
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sects  are  in  reality  the  hardiest,  being  active 
far  into  the  colder  months.  Some  of  the  but- 
terflies fall  into  this  category.  The  mourning 
cloak  butterfly,  a  rather  large  and  beautiful 
butterfly  with  dark  brown,  yellow  bordered 
Wings,  is  the  mature  form  of  the  large,  black, 
red-marked,  spiny  caterpillar  which  last  June 
fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  elm.  The  butterflies 
themselves  are  still  to  be  seen  on  warm  days 
flying  in  the  leafless  woods,  finally  seeking 
shelter  in  a  hollow  tree. 

One  of  the  belated  insects  of  the  dying 
year  is  the  fall  canker  worm  moth  found  on 
"elm  and  other  trees  where  the  caterpillars 
feed   on   the   foliage   the  succeeding  spring. 

At  the  present  time  or  even  later,  the  cold- 
defying,  wingless  females  of  this  species  as- 
cend the  trees  and  lay  their  eggs  in  regular 
masses  on  the  bark. 

After  depositing  the  eggs  the  mature  in- 
sects die,  leaving  the  eggs  to  brave  the  win- 
try cold.  Although  exposed,  the  eggs  are 
resistant  and  most  of  them  live  through  to 
hatch  the  following  spring. 

The  refreshing  green  of  the  conifers  now 
contrasting  with  the  leafless  or  nearly  leafless 
deciduous  trees,  invites  the  eye.  Now  in  the 
still,  calm  days  of  late  autumn  is  the  time 
for  a  stroll  through  the  pine  woods.  A  grove 
of  old  white  pines  is  an  inspiring  sight.  The 
straight,  tall  trunks  like  colonnades  towering 
upward  with  an  imperceptible  taper  to  the 
crown  of  green  at  the  top,  give  an  impression 
of  permanent  strength. 

For  more  than  200  summers,  the  sun  has 
warmed  their  struggling  crowns  into  upward 
«rowth,  while  the  snows  of  more  than  200 
winters  have  blanketed  their  dormant  roots. 

Most  of  the  trunks  are  single,  but  here 
at  the  edge  of  the  grove  is  an  old  tree  show- 
ing a  division  into  two  large  trunks  a  short 
distance  from  the  ground,  a  mute  indication 
that  two  hundred  years  ago,  even  as  now,  the 
white  pine  weevil,  the  most  destructive  in- 
sect to  young  white  pines,  had  been  active. 

The  white  pine  weevil  attacks  the  terminal 
shoot  or  leader  of  the  young  tree,  killing  it, 
with  the  result  that  the  upward  growth  of 
the  tree  is  continued  by  one  or  more  of  the 
side  branches.  Many  young  pine  trees  now 
show  a  browned,  distorted,  lifeless  leader  in 
which  the  weevils  developed  during  the  sum- 
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The  leopard  moth  is  one  of  the  larger,  more  de- 
structive horers.  It  attacks  a  large  number  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  producing  irregular,  blackened 
galleries  and  frequently  causing  the  breakage  of 
a  great  many  of  the  smaller  limbs  of  the  trees 

Fluttering  through  the  woods  late  in  the 
fall  are  to  be  seen,  sometimes  in  abundance, 
fair  sized,  very  pale  brownish  moths.  These 
may  be  linden  moths,  closely  related  to  the 
canker  worms  previously  mentioned  in  this 
article.  The  linden  moths  have  similar  habits. 


The     larva     of    the    White-Marked 

Tussock  Moth.  This  insect  winters 

in  the  egg 

Here  also  it  is  only  the  males  that  are 
winged,  the  females  being  small,  wingless, 
climbing  creatures  looking  like  anything  but 
moths.  The  caterpillar,  the  10-lined  inch 
worm,  occurs  the  following  spring,  feeding 
on  the  leaves  of  the  linden,  elm,  and  other 
trees,  with  the  consequent  ill  results. 

Without  the  leaves  to  obscure  their  pres- 
ence, the  abnormal  swellings  on  twigs  and 
branches  caused  by  gall-forming  insects 
stand  out  conspicuously.  Here,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  boring  insects  living  within  the  bark 
or  the  solid  wood  of  the  tree,  are  examples  of 
insects  utilizing  the  plant  tissues  in  which 
they  live  for  protection  against  the  cold  of 
winter.  Inside  many  of  these  galls,  the  small 
grubs  or  in  some  cases  nearly  full  grown  in- 
sects  are  dormant. 

Xumbers  of  examples  of  gall-causing  in- 
sects could  he  cited.  The  hackberry  tree  can 
Uy  be  identified  by  the  presence  of  a 
'    number   of   bud   galls   appearing   like 
small   nodules  along  the  twigs.   These  galls 
are  the  work  of  a  small  psyllid.  or  jumping 
and   within    the   gall    may   be 
found  the  sni  ill.  orange-colored  insects  in  the 
ii  nts  inside. 

iwths  on  other  trees  are  also 

I  he  oaks  are  affected  by  more 

their   share    of    them.    Rough,    warty. 

ire    frequently   abundant    on 
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the  smaller  branches  of  the  red  oak,  and  aire 
caused  by  a  species  of  gall  wasp  which  lies 
dormant  through  the  winter  inside  the  gall 
ready  to  emerge  in  the  early  spring. 

A  cone-shaped  gall  on  the  twigs  of  the 
Norway  spruce  is  caused  by  a  small  aphid 
or  plant  louse.  Where  abundant,  these  galls 
may  deform  what  would  otherwise  be  a  vig- 
orous and  highly  ornamental  Norway  spruce. 

White  ash  is  subject  to  a  gall  deformation 
caused  by  numbers  of  minute  mites  which 
attack  tbe  staminate  flowers  in  the  spring 
causing  the  development  of  irregular  curled 
masses  which  remain  on  the  tree  during  the 
winter. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  twigs  of  vari- 
ous trees  at  this  time  will  frequently  reveal 
the  presence  of  the  small  inconspicuous,  so- 
called  scale  insects. 

The  scale  insects  form  a  large  group,  and 
are  found  on  many  different  types  of  trees — 
some  infesting  the  leaves,  but  most  of  them 
infesting  the  twigs  or  the  smooth  bark.  Many 
harmonize  with  the  bark  and  where  only  a 
few  are  present  they  are  difficult  to  detect,  re- 
sembling small  scales  of  bark. 

Where  abundant,  they  may  completely  en- 
crust the  branch  with  a  scaly  coating.  Only 
the  very  young  insects  move  about  and  these 
are  active  only  for  a  few  days,  for  as  soon 
as  they  find  a  suitable  place  they  settle  down, 
insert  their  beaks  into  the  tree  tissue  and 
remain  there  for  the  rest  of  the  period  of  their 
existence. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  they  are  dor- 
mant, passing  the  winter  as  partly  grown 
insects  or  as  eggs. 

The  oyster-shell  scale,  for  instance,  (so- 
called  from  the  fact  that  it  resembles  in 
outline  a  miniature  oystershell)  passes  the 
winter  in  the  egg  on  the  ash,  elm,  poplar,  or 
any  of  the  great  variety  of  trees  on  which  it 
may  occur.  The  eggs,  small  delicate  whitish 
objects,  are  to  be  found  under  the  old,  scal;A 
coverings  still  adhering  to  the  trees.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tulip  tree  scale  winters  as  a 
partly  grown  insect,  clinging  tightly,  unpro- 
tected, to  the  twigs  and  small  branches  of 
trees. 

Other  examples  could  be  cited  but  one 
may  readily  realize  that  although  insects  are 
not   active   and    conspicuous   at    this    time, 


The  hackberry  is  very  subject  to  infestation  by 
gall  insects.  The  cylindrical  cage  of  celluloid 
shown  above  is  a  device  for  imprisoning  in- 
sects, enabling  the  scientist  to  make  observf     ons 

nevertheless,  great  numbers  and  varieties  of 
them  are  present  and  are  simply  slumbering, 
so  to  speak,  awaiting  the  return  of  the  warm 
spring  sunshine  to  reawaken  their  activity. 
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Under  the  personal  supervision  of  Henry  W.  Lloyd  furniture  is  being  created  today 
which  rivals  in  delicacy  of  line,  beauty  of  craftsmanship  and  quality  of  materials  the 
choicest  examples  of  the  Old  World  furniture  maker's  art.  Dealers,  Decorators  and  their 
clients  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  Madison  Avenue  Showrooms  to  see  and  plan 
for  the  use  of  these  truly  inspired  models. 


i  Qecorators  ^Furniture  (So,  inc. 

Designers,  Importers  CJ"  Manufacturers 

383  Madison  Avenue 
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The  Garden  in  November 

One  Must  Care  for  Bulbs  and  Roots  Now  to  Insure  Next  Summer's  Flowers. 
Cold  Frames  Should  Be  Kept  Busy  and  Roses  and  Lilies  Hay  Be  Planted 


By  C.  A.  STEVENS 

of  the  dwarf,  blue  Lobelias  which  have 
successfully  weathered  the  summer  may  be 
potted  up  and  taken  indoors  to  be  used  for 
making  cuttings  in  January.  A  much  better 
effect  and  an  evener  display  of  Lobelia  can 
always  be  had  from  cuttings  because  of  the 
uniformity  which  is  achieved  by  propa- 
gating from  selected  plants.  The  same  is 
true  of  Ageratum,  another  exceedingly  use- 
ful edging  plant  which  is  extremely  varia- 
ble from  seed. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  air  the  coldframes 
frequently  at  this  season  especially  on  clear, 
warm  days,  because  the  newly  transplanted 
plants  are  apt  to  sweat  after  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  frames  and  collect  entirely  too 


\  generous-sized  1 1  <  >  I « -  should 
be  <\i\£  for  the  rose  roots. 
Then  the)  may  be  clipped  back 
;,-  shown  in  above  illustration 


THROUGHOUT  the 
greater  part  of  North 
America  the  blooming 
season  usually  ends  with  a 
killing  frost  about  the  middle 
of  October.  But  the  gardener's 
work  does  not  stop  then.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  late 
October  and  early  November 
are  an  exceptionally  busy  sea- 
son. This  is  particularly  true 
if  the  weather  is  congenial  for 
outdoor  work. 

One  of  the  most  important 
jobs  during  this  period  is  to 
harvest  and  store  Gladiolus 
bulbs,  Dahlia  roots,  Cannas, 
and  half-hardy  plants  which 
are  to  be  propagated  during 

the  winter  or  very  early  spring 

for  bedding  out  next  summer. 

I  take  it  that  almost  everyone 

who  has  a  garden  realizes  the 

necessity    of    lifting    Gladioli 

nod  Dahlias  before  the  ground 

is  frozen,  curing  them  in  a  dry, 

airy  place  for  a  week  or  more 

before  storing  them.  One  of 

the  mosl  useful  and  conveni- 
ent methods  for  storing  Gladi- 
oli   is    to   pack   them    in   thin 

muslin    or    cheesi 

one  variety  to  a  b  lied  inside  and  out. 

and  hung  up  in  a  dry,  airy  cellar  where  they 

will    no!  !,,     stored    in 

barrels  or  boxes  like  potat 

in  dry  e  paper  wra  It   is 

important    1.  thai     Dah 

be  kept   cool  and  in  a   |  i   loo 

dry:  the 

ture  and   in. 

in  the  middle 

is  too  warm.  01 

By   the  end   •>> 
should   Ik-  worl  There 

should    be    an    abund 
I  >aisies  and    Tan 
such   things  as    I 
Bells  should  be  safelj   urn 
is    i  small  greenhouse  <>ii 


and  a  few  inches  of  manure  or  garden  refuse 
to  keep  it  dry  and  unfrozen  until  the  time 
when  these  bulbs  can  be  put  into  the  ground. 
It  frequently  happens  that  Lilium  auratum 
and  Lilium  speciosum  do  not  arrive  from 
Japan  until  December,  but  if  the  ground  is 
protected  in  this  manner,  they  may  be  just 
as  safely  planted  then  as  now. 

From  late  October  until  the  middle  of 
November  and  sometimes  even  later,  roses 
may  be  planted.  In  fact,  the  later  that  roses 
can  be  put  into  the  ground  in  the  autumn, 
the  better  it  is  for  them.  One  of  the  most 
serious  objections  to  planting  roses  at  this 
season  is  that  plants  received  in  early  au- 
tumn are  seldom  ripe  enough  to  withstand 
the  cold  of  winter.  Success  al- 
most always  attends  rose 
planting  if  the  bushes  have 
been  allowed  to  mature  tho- 
roughly in  the  nursery  fields 
before  they  have  been  lifted 
and  shipped.  But  because  the 
actual  planting  is  delayed,  it  is 
extremely  undesirable  to  put 
off  the  preparation  of  the  beds 
in  which  they  are  to  grow.  The 
ground  should  be  thoroughly 
prepared  several  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  planting,  no  matter 
at  what  season  it  is  done,  and 
it  is  a  mighty  good  thing  to 
prepare  rose  beds  in  the  au-j 
tumn  which  are  not  to  be 
planted  until  spring. 

The  advantages  of  buying 
roses  in  the  autumn  have  been 
discussed  many  times.  The 
chief  benefit  that  the  planter 
may  expect  is  that  he  will  re- 
ceive plants  undeteriorated  by 
(Continued  on  page  80) 


The  weird  hlossoms  of  the 
Witch-hazel  are  characteristic 
of  Novemher,  although  in 
some  seasons  they  occasional- 
ly  come   out    in   late   October 


Roses  planted  in  autumn 
should  he  protected  by  mound- 
ing soil  around  them.  After 
a  hard  freeze,  canes  may  he 
given      additional      protection 


much  moisture.  If  the  Canterbury  Bells 
and  Foxgloves  are  large  enough  to  touch 
each  other  in  the  coldframes,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  reduce  part  of  the  foliage  to 
lessen  transpiration.  Dampness  and  not 
cold  is  the  enemy  of  these  plants. 

Of  course,  no  good  gardener  will  delay 
any   longer   in  planting   Tulips  and   Nar- 
cissi.   If    the   newly   purchased   bulbs   are 
in  arriving,  it   is  almost  certain  that 
there  will   be   difficult)'   and  discomfort    in 
■    th(  in   during   the   wet.  cold   rains 
of  November. 
imported   Lily  bulbs  are  likely 
.  rv   much  delayed  in  reaching  this 
iund  where  they  are  to  be 
d  be  prepared  now  or  a  little 
iible,  and  covered  with  boards 
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Do  you  know  how 


.        design  and  make  draperies  of  every  kind      ^ 
I  C     tnr    pvprv    niirnnse  • 


tor  every  purpose 

tO    select  and  balance  color  schemes 

n 

tO    distinguish  the  various  Periods  and  stvles     • 


tO    select  and  hang  pictures  for  each  room     ■ 


tO    combine   various   styles   in   one    room         * 


make   new   glazing    effects    match    aged     O 
ef 


to 


\ou  will  know  these  and  a  thousand  other  things  that  will  save  you  money  and  give  you  enjoyment  when  you  have  completed 

The  Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study  Course 
in  Period  and  Modernistic  Decoration 


A  course  of  tremendous  practical  \alue  that  will  save  you  scores  of  times 
its  cost  in  the  year-  to  come  and  add  greatly  to  your  pleasure  in  all  of 
the  furnishing  and  decorating  you  do  in  your  own  home — 

A  course  that  will  thoroughly  prepare  you  for  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing and  profitable  of  all  careers,  if  you  care  to  have  one. 

A  course  that  will  increase  your  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  the 
beautiful  thing-  with  which  you  come  into  contact  day  by  day — 

For  the  past  eight  vcar<  Art<  &  Decoration  magazine  has  been  con- 
ducting the  most  authoritative,  complete  and  thorough  home  study 
course    in     Period    interior    decorating    in    existence.    For    the    past    two 


year-  it  has  also  been  conducting  a  course  of  equal  value  in  Modernistic 
interior  decorating.  \^  e  have  recently  combined  these  two  courses.  You 
will  now  receive  complete  training  in  both  Modernistic  decorating  and 
Period  decorating,  in  the  time  heretofore  required  for  the  Period  training 
alone. 

Modernistic  decoration  has  grown  steadily  in  favor,  and  its  vogue  is 
increasing.  But  no  other  style  of  decoration  is  as  easily  and  as  frequently 
abused  and  mis-used.  Consequently  a  sound  knowledge  of  its  principles, 
its  possibilities  and  its  limitations,  has  become  essential  to  the  profes- 
sional decorator  and  to  all  who  wish  to  do  their  own  decorating. 


ONLY  30  LESSONS.  COMPLETED  IN  EITHER  24  OR  48  WEEKS 

The  30  lessons  (lavishly  illustrated  printed  booklets)    described  below  are  supplemented  with  individual 
instruction,  valuable  reference  textbooks  and  samples  of  all  fabrics  used  in  draperies  and  upholsteries. 


I.  The  Fixed   Background. 

II.  Walls. 

III.  Windows  and  Their  Treat- 
ment. 

IV.  Ceilings,      Floors,      Flour 
Coverings. 

V.  Lights.  Lighting  Fixtures. 

VI.  Color.  Color  Schemes. 

VII.  Choice  and  Arrangement 

of  Furniture. 


viii.   Decorative  Textiles  and 
Hangings. 

IX.  Choosing,     Framing     and 
Hanging  Pictures. 

X.  Painted  Furniture  and  Its 
Uses. 

XI.  Furnishing     the     Apart- 
ment. 

XII.  Historical    Backgrounds. 

XIII.  The     Historical      Back- 
ground of  Style. 


XIV.  The    Renaissance    Style 
of   Furniture. 

XV.  Tlie     Baroque     Style     in 
Furniture. 

XVI    The     Rococo     Style     in 
Furniture. 

XVII.  The    Xeo-Classic    Style 
in    Furniture. 

XVIII.  Jacobean  and  Restora- 
tion Furniture  in  England. 

XIX.  William       and       Mary. 


Queen  Anne  and  Early  Geor- 
gian  Styles  in   Furniture. 

XX.  The  Age  of  Chippendale 
in   England. 

XXI.  Tlie     Adam     Period    in 
England   and   America. 

XXII.  American  Adaptation  of 
British  and  Continental  Styles. 

XXIII.  Interior  Decoratii  n   as 

a  Proft ■-■ 

XXIV.  Problems     and     Their 


Practical   Solution. 

XXV.  What  is  Modern? 

XXVI.  Fundamental  Idea    of 
Modern  Decoration. 

XXA'II.    Modern      Styles     and 
Fabrics  in  Color. 

XXVIII.  Modern  Furniture. 

XXIX.  Tlie   Spirit   of  Modern 
Art. 

XXX    Combining  Modern  and 
Other  Styles. 


Send  coupon  below 
for  this  beautiful, 
free  brochure — 
do  it  now! 


Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration 
578  Madison   Ave..   New   York 


Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  and  folder- 
describing  your  combined  Period  and  Mod- 
em   course. 


Address 


A  &  D 
11-31 


A  course  of  the  utmost  interest 
and  value  to  every  man  and 
woman  who  genuinely  cares 
for  a  beautiful  home,  whether 
large  or  small — 

A  course  that  has  not  a  dull 
or  tedious  minute  in  the  whole 
of  it,  but  that  is  absorbingly 
interesting  from  beginning  to 
end  and  that  you  will  find  a 
pleasure  and  not  a  task — 

A  course  that  is  approved 
as  a  correspondence  school 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York — 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it  in 
detail. 


What  others  have  found:  ex- 
tracts from  a  few  of  the  manv 
letters   in   our   files. 

"It  seems  impossible  for  me  to  find 
any  adequate  means  of  expression  for 
what  your  home  study  course  has 
meant  to  me." 

"I  hare  learned  much  more  than  it 
seemed  to  nie  i-ii-r  possible  to  learn 
from   a    correspondence   course." 

"Allow    me    to    congratulate    you    on 

your   wonderful    course." 

"Have  had  gi  -  since  taking 

your  wonderful  c 

"To    the    woman    of    limited    means. 
these  Ussons   are   Invaluable  because 
tiny  help  one  to  kii"\v  what  is  wanted, 
instead  of  groping  about  making  con- 
tinued   mistake^.     The    price    of    one 
■misfit'    would    pay    for    thi 
To    the    woman    of    unlimited    means 
they  would  be  beneficial,  if  only  from 
a    cultural    standpoint,    besidt - 
a    means    of    opening    up    new 
tor  Interesting  h 
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home   decoration   is   of  high   signifi- 
cance. 

As  I  write  these  words.  I  become 
conscious  that  the  anticipation  of 
next  year's  better  garden — for  it  is 
always  going  to  be  better,  isn't  it? — 
divides  itself  into  two  sessions. 
Right  now.  if  these  words  are  good 
words,  some  friends  will  dream  gar- 
den dreams.  Then  about  January,  or 
into  February  and  March,  will  come 
the  second  thrill,  as  one  reads  the 
catalogues  of  1°32  and  safely  revels 
in  anticipating  the  new  things  that 
are  to  bloom  or  start  to  grow  in  the 
opening  year! 

But.  someone  will  say,  you  are  for- 
getting the  fall  catalogues,  coming  to 
be  increasingly  alluring.  No,  I  am 
not.  for  they  come  now  into  the  pic- 
ture. They  offer  the  first  aid  to  the 
spring  garden  of  our  dreams,  as  they 
tell  us  again  of  the  bulbs  we  may 
plant,  each  having  stored  in  its  white 
heart  the  crocus  or  the  snowdrop, 
the  daffodil  or  the  tulip,  the  stiff  but 
yet  decorative  hyacinth,  of  its  name. 

Not  only  to  contemplate  but  pur- 
chase and  plant  right  now  in  Novem- 
ber a  plentiful  assortment  of  these 
earliest  garden  visitors  of  the  new 
year  is  essential. 

The  garden  I  am  proposing  for 
my  readers  is  to  have  these  bulbs 
planted  where  they  are  to  stay,  and 
I  hope  flower,  flourish  and  increase. 
So,  the  crocuses  and  snowdrops  that 
are  to  punctuate  the  late  snows  need 
to  be  in  small  groups  cunningly 
tucked  away  in  the  garden  corners 
easiest  to  see  when  March  and  April 
invite  the  spring.  Little  clumps  of  a 
dozen  of  a  kind,  thrust  down  four 
or  five  inches  in  the  prepared  soil, 
and  surely  made  solid  below  in  a 
handful  of  sand,  will  give  a  reward 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  cost. 
Incidentally,  if  the  gardener  can  find 
in  his  pet  catalogue  the  yet  some- 
what rare  Crocus  byzantinus,  he  will 
think  well  of  me  next  spring  for  hav- 
ing proposed  it  to  him.  And.  if  he 
confines  his  early  tulips  to  just  a  few 
sorts  of  the  colors  he  prefers,  not 
neglecting  the  enduring  orange  of 
De  Wet,  he  can  get  his  main  tulip 
'it  a  little  later  and  much  better 
from  any  of  the  lovely  Darwins  that 
attract  him  through  memory  or 
catalogue.  These,  too,  I  hope  he  will 
plant  where  they  can  stay  for  sev- 
eral years.  Half-shade  is  their  joy, 
and  they  can  nestle  (not  too  closely) 
beside  a  permanently  planted  peony, 
for  example. 

The     daffodils     arc      particularly 
to    this    scatter-form    of 
planting,    and    are    even    more    per- 
i  han  tulips.  1  dart-  not  here 
adventure   into   the    rock    garden,    in 
whi.  h  I   get   run, 
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A  bed  of  chrysanthemums — Mrs.  Lillian   Birchard — flourishing  for  Fall  dis- 
play.   Underneath    tulip    bulbs    are    getting    ready    for    the    Spring    garden 


or  a  space  on  the  edge  of  the  lawn,  to 
the  Poeticus  type  with  its  glistening 
white  flat  flowers,  accented  by  a 
dainty  orange-fringed  cup. 

Hyacinths  need  a  background  of 
deeper  colored  foliage,  unless  they 
are  skillfully"  planted  to  particular 
color  effect — and  that  is  not  easy! 
They  can  be  omitted  without  being 
missed. 

But  these  fall  catalogues  will  be 
pleading  with  us  to  plant  roses  in 
the  fall,  while  custom  and  the  own- 
root  folks  would  hold  us  to  only 
spring  planting  of  the  queen  of  flow- 
ers. It  is  hardly  boasting  to  say  that 
as  editor  of  the  American  Rose  An- 
nual for  sixteen  years,  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Rose  Society 
for  two  years,  I  have  had  experience 
in  the  rose-planting  game,  and  cor- 
respondence, too,  from  all  the  lands 
in  which  the  thousands  of  interested 
amateur  members  have  been  writing 
and  writing  and  writing  to  their  in- 
terested Chief!  It  is  from  this 
standpoint,  and  because  I  find  that 
many  successful  rose  amateurs  insist 
on  fall  planting  as  best,  that  I  here 
propose  it  again  under  certain  condi- 
tions. These  are.  first,  that  matured, 
defoliated  plants  can  be  secured  to 
plant  before  hard  freezing;  and  sec- 
ond, that  the  ground  can  be  thor- 
oughly prepared.  If  these  simple 
conditions  are  met,  fall  rose  planting, 
followed  by  the  reasonable  over- 
winter protection  of  soil  heaped  six 
inches  deep  over  the  plants,  means 
the  earliest  start  toward  June  bloom 
in  greater  vigor  and   strength. 

Let  me  whisper  in  the  ear  of  the 
rose  friend  that  the  nurseryman  in- 
variably digs  all  his  rose  plants  in 
i  lie  fall,  storing  them  in  frost -proof 
igainsl  the  spring  demand. 
This  stor  i  imes  depletes  the 

ngth  of  I  he  plant.   My   feeling  is 
I  hit    the    sooner   the    rose   plant    gets 
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grew,  the  better  for  the  tut  ure  doings 
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So  I  insist  that  corners  in  the  hardy 
border  in  the  shrubbery  can  be  beau- 
tifully brightened  as  a  plant  or  two 
of  Mme.  Butterfly,  National  Flower 
Guild,  Birdie  Blye,  Radiance,  Gruss 
an  Teplitz,  even  the  gorgeous  Talis- 
man, Autumn,  or  President  Herbert 
Hoover,  are  there  planted.  In  such 
places,  too,  belong  the  persistently 
blooming  Polyantha  roses,  much 
lower  in  growth,  of  course.  La 
Marne,  Chatillon,  Gruss  an  Aachen, 
and  soon  as  the  nurserymen  wake 
up  to  its  vast  value,  the  lovely  pink 
Australian  rose,   Mrs.   R.   M.   Finch. 

In  the  higher  shrub  borders  or 
backgrounds  may  well  come  in  two 
wonderful  Rugosa  hybrids,  Sarah 
Van  Fleet  in  fragrant  pink,  and  F.  J. 
Grootendorst,  the  rose  described  as 
having  "the  flowers  of  a  red  carna- 
tion on  a  Rugosa  bush." 

But  I  must  restrain  my  "rosish- 
ness" — I  never  know  how  to  stop 
when  I  write  about  roses.  In  this 
garden  pre-view,  and  for  fall  action 
in  spring  anticipation,  I  want  to  sug- 
gest several  plants  that  are  better 
placed  in  the  autumn.  The  garden 
without  lilacs  is  deprived  of  great 
and  growing  advantage,  for  these 
Bulgarian  shrubs,  modified  and  bet- 
tered by  French  genius  and  American 
hybridization,  grow  to  age  and  stature 
in  great  beauty.  I  am  thinking  of  a 
President  Grevy  planted  at  Breeze 
Hill  just  twenty  years  ago  that  is 
now  a  dominating  shrub  full  fifteen 
feet  high,  crowned  in  spring  with 
its  tremendous  panicles  of  fragrant 
flowers.  Then  I  think  of  the  ten-foot 
Jeanne  d'Arc  beginning  its  Breeze 
Hill  growth  in  1017  and  annually 
chaste  and  lovely  in  "double"  white 
bloom.  One  can  count  on  permanence 
and  beauty  as  belonging  to  lilacs,  and 
a  lilac  hedge  is  superb.  As  to  vari- 
eties, I  am  reminded  of  the  remark  of 
the  late  Professor  Sargent  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  who  said  that  any 
dozen  named  lilacs  would  be  the  best 
dozen  if  the  colors  and  form  pre- 
ferred by  the  planter  were  included. 

Lilacs  should  by  all  means  be 
planted  in  fall.  Deeply  dug  and  rea- 
sonably rich  garden  soil  will  start  off 
the  own-root  plants  that  must  be 
insisted   upon. 

As  the  lilac  was  Gerard's  "Blue 
Pipe,"  1  naturally  now  think  of  his 
"White  Pipe."  the  mock-orange, 
erroneously  called  Syringa.  which  it 
is  not.  that  name  belonging  to  the 
lilac     Philadelphus    is    the    botanical 
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designation  of  these  enduring  and 
sometimes  stately  shrubs  which,  in 
the  newer  French  sorts,  give  us  a 
month  of  varied  size  and  form  i>ut 
almost  uniform  beauty.  I  could  vrlite 
a  chapter  about  the  remarkable  frag- 
rance differences  provided  by  va 
rieties  not  in  commerce,  but  I  will 
restrain  myself  to  mentioning  the  de- 
sirable Virginal,  the  well-named 
Avalanche,  the  stately  Banniere  and 
the  gardenia-scented  Belle  Etoile, 
overlooking  the  large  and  lovely  Con- 
quete.  These  Philadelphuses  ought  to 
be  planted  in  fall,  and  I  may  also 
mention  their  ability  to  endure  con- 
siderable shade. 

If  that  future  garden  is  to  enjoy 
the  earliest  spring  shrub  glow,  it 
must  include  the  golden  bells  of  the 
Forsythia.  The  varieties  Intermedia 
or  Spectabilis  are  desirable.  Refuse 
the  old  Viridissima. 

Many  more  shrubs  could  be  thus 
previewed.  I  must  suffice,  however,  to 
say  that  fall  planting  is  best  and  in 
some  cases,  vital,  for  the  early- 
blooming  shrubs.  The  planter  who  is 
thinking  through  his  garden  prob- 
lems these  November  evenings  will 
of  course  avoid  planning  his  garden 
with  shrubs  stuck  around  in  a  sym- 
metrical form,  for  he  will  think  how 
nature  decorates  a  roadside,  the  edge 
of  a  meadow.  He  will,  I  hope,  steer 
away  from  the  noisy  and  expensive 
blue  spruce,  the  tiresome  hydrangea 
"Peegee,"  the  over  done  Spirea  Van 
H outlet.  There  are  treasures  in  mod- 
est evergreens,  in  other  hydrangeas 
and  spireas,  in  deutzias,  the  ne 
Kolkwitzia,  in  many  superb  honey 
suckles  that  stand  and  do  not  creep 
or  climb.  0 

Now  a  word  as  to  preparation, 
first  for  fall  planting,  and  then  in 
fall  for  spring  planting.  If  there  ever 
was  a  spring  in  which  hurry  was 
not  in  the  garden  air,  it  must  have 
been  long  before  I  was  born,  where- 
fore the  lazy  and  sunny  autumn  days 
suggest  the  easy  stirring  through  of 
the  warm  and  mellow  soil.  It  must  be 
stirred,  and  stirred  deeply,  for  gar- 
den prosperity.  The  ordinary  long- 
handled  shovel  is  the  loafer's  delight, 
for  it  may  so  easily  and  ineffectively 
be  put  through  the  motion  of  soil 
preparation  without  stirring  down 
deeper  than  a  bare  handbreadth.  A 
spade  is  better,  if  more  laborious, 
especially  if  it  be  held  about  vertical 
and  actually  driven  all  the  way  into 
the  soil.  This  means  about  nine  inches 
of  stirring.  If  the  gardening  is  to  be 
really  serious,  the  soil  ought  to  be 
penetrated  to  double  the  spade  depth, 
even  if  some  sweating  is  involved. 
To  lift  out  one  spade  depth,  to  go 
down  another,  to  break  up  the  lumps 
and  to  dig  in  some  well-rotted  animal 
manure — if  obtainable  in  these  days 
of  Ford  horses! — and  then  to  rake 
it  all  even  and  smooth,  is  to  provide 
in  advance  several  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  dinners  for  the  plants  and 
bulbs,  shrubs,  roses  and  trees,  that 
may  be  in  the  garden  future. 

If  this  soil  preparation  for  spring 
is  completed  before  hard  freezing, 
that  part  of  Nature's  help  for  plant 
growth  is  given  full  opportuni^  The 
winter  snow  will  moisten,  the  freez- 
ing will  disintegrate  the  soil  thus 
made  ready  to  release  the  stored 
plant  food  to  the  plants  of  our  gar- 
den dreams.  And  what  satisfaction 
there  is  in  the  contemplation  of 
readiness  for  the  spring  rush,  as  one 
reads  the  1932  catalogues  and  tastes 
in    advance    the    many   garden   joys. 
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ANOTHER    DECADENZA 
IS    PROBLEMATICAL 


WELCOMING 

YOU  TO  385 

MADISON 

AVENUE 

at  47th  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


The  debasement  of  artistic  industries  in 
time  of  price  decline  has  left  its  scar  upon 
the  past.  Patrons  of  the  arts  strive  to  avoid 
work  of  unqualified  designers  and  produc- 
ers, created  to  satisfy  whims  of  the  moment. 

Our  care  in  selecting  only  the  outstanding 
examples  of  European  craftmanship  enables 
us  to  anticipate  the  finest  in  decorative 
interior  commissions. 

Your  art  dealer  or  decorator  is  familiar  with  our 
unlimited  importations.  His  card  will  give  you 
entree  to  our  spacious  suite  of  showrooms  in 
New  York,  displaying  furniture,  wrought  iron, 
lamps,  dinner  services  and  glass. 

1  Send  for  our  holiday  gift  catalogue 

QarfbOHQ 


348  Congress  Street 
BOSTON 


620  No.  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


v_s^    QBv  Leading  Decorators;     V3ty 


GROUPING  BY  JOHN  H.  HUTAFF 

In  prepaying  our  1932  Annual  of  Furniture,  we  assembled 
many  striking  illustrations  of  distinguished  interiors  ar- 
ranged by  some  of  the  foremost  authorities  of  decoration 
in  America.  We  are  deeply  indebted  to  these  decorators  for 
permission  to  publish  their  interiors.  For  not  only  are  these 
pictures  beautiful  and  inspiring  to  all  lovers  of  fine  homes, 
but  also  serve  to  illustrate  the  supremely  magnificent  effects 
iv hie h  can  be  obtained  by  selections  of  tasteful  Albert 
Grosfeld  Furniture.  Decorators  and  Dealers  are  invited  to 
write  for  a  copy  of  our  1932  Annual. 
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(2 Importers  &M.akers_of  Fine^urniture>q 

GENERAL    OFFICES   &    SHOWROOMS 

NEW  YORK— 320  East  47tb  St.  (Between  1st  &  2nd  Arcs.) 

CHICAGO   Showrooms— 660    Cass  St.    (No.    Wabash   Ave.) 

LOS  ANGELES  Showrooms— 207  North   Vermont  Ave. 
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so  sure,  so  unfailing  .  .  .  thai  Hair 
■which  one  notices  but  cannot  define 
.  .  .  that  grace  in  arrangement  of 
interiors  which  is  deliberate  but  not 
obvious  ...  all  rerjuire  the  skilled 
hand  and  bract  iced  eye  which 
hdsie   de    \\  olie     has     so     dehnitely. 

E.lsie  de  \\  olie's  personality  domi- 
nates her  shop  and  her  ideals  of 
refinement  and  beauty  inspire  the 
work    ol    her    competent    decorators. 

Elsie  de  Wolfe 

677   Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


Broadway  To  Date 
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edy  for  civilized  but  not  too  serious 
people. 

Every  one  in  the  play  is  good,  with 
Adrian    Rosier   as   the   Italian  hotel- 
keeper   doing    some   excellent    funny 
work. 
"singin'  the  blues" 

Two  sepia  shows  broke  over  our 
heads  at  once.  One.  "Fast  and  Fu- 
rious." may  be  dismissed  as  Harlem 
hullaballoo.  The  second.  "Singin'  the 
Blues."  is  one  of  the  best  negro 
melodramas  seen  in  New  York.  It  is 
a  combination  of  "Broadway."  Gals- 
worthy's "Escape"  and  negroid  warb- 
ling, some  of  it  very  good  and  some 
merely  passable. 

The  whole  story,  in  eleven  scenes, 
concerning  the  flight  from  Chicago  to 
Harlem  of  Jim  Williams,  who  killed 
a  white  cop  in  a  craps  game,  is  grip- 
ping and  entertaining.  It  is  a  drama 
of  Pursuit,  the  metaphvsical  basis  of 
all  life. 

Frank  Wilson,  whom  you  will  re- 
member as  Porgy,  gave  an  excellent 
portrayal  of  fear  and  conscience  as 
the  Law  trailed  him  in  and  out  of 
Harlem  cabarets  and  his  sweetheart's 
cafe  dressing-room  and  boudoir.  In 
the  end  he  escapes,  and  we  are  all 
glad,  for  Jim  Williams  didn't  know 
he  killed  the  cop.  and  didn't  mean 
to.  And  why  shouldn't  the  colored 
folk  enjoy  their  great  racial  sport — 
craps  ? 

Jim  Williams'  Horatio,  little  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  (alias  "Knuckles"  Lin- 
coln), was  played  with  a  fine  sense  of 
humor  by  Mantan  Moreland.  a  come- 
dian born  to  the  laugh.  The  two  lead- 
ing women  were  Isabel  Washington 
and  Fredi  Washington,  both  comely. 
The  play  is  by  John  McGowan  and 
the  songs  by  McHugh  and  Fields.  It's 
a  long  and  loud  hit. 
"the  vanities'' 

Certain  pharisaical  newspaper  crit- 
ics got  blood-red  in  the  face  with 
their  yearly  attack  of  virtue  and 
"cleanliness"'  over  Earl  Carroll's 
"Vanities."  I  didn't  see  anything  un- 
usually scabrous  in  the  show.  There 
is  nothing  as  smelly  as  Chic  Sale's 
remarks,  innuendoes  and  physical 
motions  and  not  a  sketch  that  com- 
pares with  the  last  scene  in  "The 
Band  Wagon."  There  are  the  usual 
vulgar  and  inane  playlets,  it  is  true; 
but  what  I  tax  them  with  is  lack  of 
wit.  They  are  just  dull  and  brainless. 
There  was  no  Chic  Salacity. 

But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  eye 
the  "Vanities"  is  the  most  satisfying 
of  any  revue  I  have  ever  seen  on  the 
stage.  Scene  after  scene  unfolds  of 
hallucinating  loveliness  and  splendor. 
Farl  Carroll  is  all  eye — he  has  a 
genius  for  collossal  effects  and  curi- 
ous color-schemes.  There  is  no  brain 
in  his  work.  Like  Theophile  Gautier, 
he  believes  that  the  external  world 
alone  is  real.  He  glorifies  surfaces. 

I  have  never  seen  anything  that  so 
thrilled  me  as  the  ballet  of  Ravel's 
"Bolero."  This  barbaric  piece  of 
music  has  at  last  been  visualized  in 
a  culminating  orgy  of  primitive  dance- 
fury  in  which  all  the  resources  of  a 
modern  stage  are  used.  This  titanic 
Bolero  ballet  is  alone  worth  double 
the  price  of  admission.  Then  there  is 
the  "Chromium."  a  living  Greek 
1  rieze — anol her  masterpiece. 

Will  Mahoncy.  William  Demarest. 
Al  Norman  and  Frank  Mitchell  are 
the  wild  men  of  the  "Vanities."  They 
arc  a  laughing  insanity.  Of  beautiful 
women,    there    is    no    end.    The    new- 


theatre  itself  is  unique  in  its  color- 
scheme,  a  kind  of  cross  between  a 
colossal  pousse-cafe  and  a  poli|  <] 
Egyptian  tomb.  Everything  bears  the 
stamp  of  Earl  Carroll  and  his  exotic 
imagination. 

The  "Vanities"  is  a  gorgeous  eye- 
souse  and  Carroll  is  a  demon-magi- 
cian. 
"ladies  of  creation" 

Gladys  Unger  started  out  as  a 
militant  Amazon,  with  a  merry  guf- 
faw in  the  corner  of  her  eye.  to  show 
us  Lords  of  Creation  that  we  were 
only  hopeless  imbeciles  and  that  we 
have  got  to  take  it  on  the  chin  be- 
fore the  ladies  of  creation,  etc.,  etc. 
But  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of 
her  dream  somewhere  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  script,  and  her  merry, 
and  sometimes  amateurish,  play  turns 
out  to  be  a  satire  on  her  own  sex. 
Woman  can't  do  anything  without 
men  is  the  moral  to  this  bit  of  fluff. 

On  an  ultra-modern  background 
by  Cleon  Throckmorton — something 
really  eye-filling — Sibyl  Yanderlyn 
runs  a  swell  interior  decoration  es- 
tablishment. She  plays  at  love  with  a 
married  man  and  her  rough-neck 
manager,  gets  "dished."  and  resolves 
to  go  it  alone — "I  can  stand  alone! 
I'm  one  of  the  ladies  of  creation!" 

But  Sibyl  goes  boom  and  she  has 
got  to  call  back  the  rough-neck  and 
marry  him  to  keep  her  business 
alive.  There  are  a  lot  of  amusing 
side-issues  which  I  leave  to  your  in- 
dividual funnybones.  The  play  looks 
as  if  it  were  written  in  a  hurry. 

The  company  was  Al.  Chrystal 
Heme  looked  handsome  and  rava*- 
well.  Dorothy  Mackaye  was  a  go* 
caricature  of  a  Hollywood  star.  Paula 
Trueman  looked  her  merriest  as  a 
secretary  who  grabs  off  the  star's 
John  Gilbert.  But  the  finest  bit.  next 
to  Mr.  Throckmorton's  set.  was  the 
feminine  Mr.  Dinkle  of  Fred  Stew- 
art. It's  a  veritable  creation. 
"after  to-morrow" 

Mr.  Golden  opened  his  season  (the 
season,  in  fact )  with  a  Great  Big 
Weep.  Mr.  Golden,  like  Charles 
Dickens  and  Victor  Hugo,  knows 
there  is  jack  in  the  Hills  of  Senti- 
ment. He  knows — ah.  so  well! — how- 
to  boil  the  gold  out  of  the  tear.  And 
he  has  done  it  in  "After  To-Morrow," 
which  he  crocheted  with  Hugh 
Stange. 

All  about  two  middle-class  kids 
who  are  about  to  get  married. 
They've  saved  quite  a  little  when  the 
girl's  mother  elopes  with  a  roomer 
in  the  house.  The  old  man  up  and 
has  a  paralytic  stroke.  The  money  the 
young  people  have  saved  goes  for 
doctors'  bills.  The  wife  wants  to  re- 
turn, but  while  the  paralyzed  old  fel- 
low waits  for  her  she  wires  she  has 
changed  her  mind.  That  kills  the  old 
man.  The  mother  has,  however, 
pinched  a  thousand  bucks  from  her 
lover  and  settles  that  on  the  children. 
Curtain.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  they 
used  to  give  teething-rings  away  with 
when  my  grandmother  was  alive. 

However,  the  play  is  well  done. 
Donald  Meek  as  the  blubberto:  old 
idiot  does  the  best  thing  he  has  ever 
done.  Barbara  Robbins  as  Sidney,  the 
girl,  is  an  actress  that  will  blossom. 
The  others  were  excellent  under  the 
whip  of  Mr.  Golden. 

"r  love  an  actress" 

The  quality  of  Hungarian  goulash 

(actual    or    dramatic)    is    sometimes 

(Continued  on  page  73) 
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Broadway  To  Date 
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SILKS 


strained,  flattened  and  minced  by  the 
time  it  gets  on  Broadway. 

^'hat  Lazlo  Fodor's  play  was  in 
the  original  I  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing. But  the  American  adaptation  by 
Chester  Erskine  and  the  settings  by 
Jo  Mielziner  make  it  about  the 
dreariest  and  most  stupefying  piece 
that  we  have  had  out  of  Europe. 

For  four  acts  in  which  nothing 
happens  a  famous  Budapesth  actress 
is  pursued  by  a  Westphalian  (ham  I 
poet -engineer.  There  is  nothing  but 
talk.  talk,  talk  against  a  background 
of  as  ridiculous  and  strained  settings 
as  you  can  imagine  in  your  drunken- 
nest  moments. 

All  were  miscast,  including  Muriel 
Kirkland.    Walter    Abel    and    Ernest 
Glendinning. 
'•friendship-' 

There  is  something  so  delightfully 
New  Yorkish  about  George  M. 
Cohan,  so  disarming,  natural.  Broad- 
wayish.  quietly  philosophical  and  ec- 
centric— a  curious  mixture.  I  admit 
— that  no  matter  how  trivial  or  ap- 
plesaucy  the  play  in  which  he  ap- 
pears there  is  always  the  memory 
of  a  pleasant  hour  or  two — espe- 
cially if  Mr.  Cohan  is  on  the  stage 
most  of  the  time.  His  queer  shak- 
ings of  the  head,  that  curious  half- 
run,  half-walk,  with  the  body  poised 
as  if  to  spring,  his  quiet  way  of 
achieving  dramatic  effects — these 
qualities  and  quirks  have  made  him 
in  his  elder  years  one  of  our  best 
comedians. 

His  new  play.  •Friendship."  is 
about  a  girl  who  is  living  in  his  house. 

esumably  as  his  mistress.  She  wants 
o  be  a  novelist.  The  boy  turns  up 
who  takes  her  away  from  him.  The 
boy.  also  an  aspiring  writer,  comes 
of  a  delicatessen  father  who  has  some 
ancient  moral  qualms  about  such  a 
girl  as  a  daughter-in-law.  There  is  a 
squabble  between  the  elderly  Joe 
Townsend  I  Mr.  Cohan)  and  Rudolph 
Steinert.  played  very  well  by  Robert 
C.  Fischer. 

In  the  end  Joe  marries  the  girl  and 
the  delicatessen  family  retires.  The 
play  has  a  good  first  act.  but  flops 
as  the  play  progresses  into  an  old- 
fashioned  conflict  between  the  two 
moral  codes.  Without  Cohan,  the 
play  would  not  go.  Helen  F.  Cohan. 
Mr.  Cohan's  daughter,  appeared  in 
the  play.  She  is  a  beauty.  Others  were 
Lee  Patrick  and  Minor  Watson. 

"JUST    TO    REMIND    YOU" 

In  the  Great  Saga  of  Owen  Davis. 
Bertha  the  Sewing-Machine  Girl  has 
become  the  gunman's  lily-white 
spouse  and  the  Old  Heavy,  with 
black  mustaches  and  a  knife  in  his 
pocket,  has  become  a  sophisticated 
racketeer  who  bombs  laundries  and 
milk  stations  during  the  day  and 
plays  Chopin  on  his  violin  after  din- 
ner. 

Mr.  Davis'  three  hundred  and 
forty-ninth  play  is  a  kind  of  hard- 


boiled  sermon  on  the  racketeers  and 
gunmen.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?,  asks  Mr.  Davis  in  this 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  of  Stick  'em  up! 
I  don't  know;  but  I  do  know  that 
this  is  a  thoroughly  stock-and-dummy 
drama  with  all  the  carved-in-the- 
wood  cops,  and  so  forth  and  so  forth. 
It's  all  about  a  laundryman  who 
wouldn't  pay  tribute  to  the  gang  and 
how  he  was  killed  utterly.  Maybe  if 
we  abolished  money  we  could  stop 
this  sort  of  thing. 

But  there  was  the  beautiful  Sylvia 
Field.  You  forget  the  drabness  of  the 
play  when  you  look  at  her.  Peg  En- 
whistle  and  Paul  Kelly  contributed 
to  a  most  unimaginative  moral  tract. 
Cleon  Throckmorton  did  an  effective 
street  scene. 

"THE    MERRY    WIDOW"" 

Donald  Brian,  like  the  angels  of 
Swedenborg.  moves  eternally  toward 
the  springtime  of  his  youth.  I'll  swear 
he  doesn't  look  a  day  older  nor  has 
he  a  pound  more  of  fat  on  him  than 
when  I  first  saw  him  as  Prince  Danilo 
when  "The  Merry  Widow"  was  first 
produced  in  New  York.  He  sings  just 
as  well  and  is  just  as  pattern-plate 
handsome,  too. 

The  Civic  Light  Opera  Company 
did  a  splendid  revival  of  this  fine 
Lehar  opera.  The  music — the  swoon- 
ing waltz  especially — wears  well.  I 
enjoyed  it  as  much — maybe  more  be- 
cause I  am  so  tick  at  me  tummy  of 
jazz  and  crooning — as  I  did  those 
long  years  back. 

Ruth  Altman  and  Manilla  Powers 
(the  "Merry  Widow"  I  were  both 
handsome  in  appearance  and  voice. 
In  fact,  everybody  was  good  and  sat- 
urated with  pep.  verve  and  the  wine 
of  old  Yienna. 

"FREE    FOR    ALL" 

Why  is  it  that  Americans  cannot 
give  us  good  music  of  any  kind?  Is 
there  something  so  congenitally  boot- 
leggy  in  our  souls  that  we'd  rather 
borrow,  absorb,  snitch  and  swipe 
from  all  the  Europeans  than  evolve 
something  that  is  our  own?  (I  do  not 
call  jazz  music  at  all.  It's  Bedlam  on 
a  back  fence.") 

"Free  for  All."  a  farce  about  com- 
munism laid  in  a  Western  college, 
misht  have  been  hugely  entertaining 
if  the  incidental  music  had  been  any- 
where near  ear-digestible.  But  it  con- 
tains the  noisest  and  most  blatant 
caterwauling  I  have  ever  heard. 

Oscar  Hammerstein  2d  and  Lau- 
rence Schwab  have  put  into  various 
Western  scenes  a  gang  of  wild  young 
rebels  from  college  who  have  gone 
free  love  and  Bolshevist.  There  are 
some  funny  scenes  and  some  that  are 
yawn-provoking.  A  good  idea  treated 
feebly  and  vulgarly. 

Those  who  varied  their  stunts  with 
some  singing  were  Jack  Haley.  David 
Hucheson.  Yera  Marsh.  Thelma  Tip- 
son  and  a  dozen  others,  including  the 
blonde,  Dorothy  Knapp. 
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IHE  smartest  recent  development 
in  interior  decoration  is  the  use  of 
complete  rooms  in  white  or  off  white 
shades.  In  some  notable  cases  dark 
backgrounds  are  contrasted  with  the 
white  upholsteries  and  hangings.  The 
illustration  shows  one  of  the  most 
attractive  rooms  at  the  recent  Dec- 
orators' Show  at  Grand  Rapids,  which 
was  decorated  entirely  in  white — 
Cheney's  eggshell  white  taffeta  for 
draperies,  Cheney's  eggshell  white 
moire  for  upholstery. 

Among  Cheney  upholstery  silks 
featuring  white  or  off  white  shades 
are  velvets,  satins,  taffetas,  moires 
and  damasks.  And  any  Cheney  silk 
you  may  select  is  sure  to  be  absolutely 
correct  both  in  style  and  texture,  for 
any  silk  is  right  if  it  is  a  Cheney  silk. 

CheneY 
Weaves 

CHENEY  BROTHERS 
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Vandamm 


A  JAECKEL   COAT    IS   SLENDER   AND 


VERY   SOFT 


.  Only  master  craftsmen  can  achieve 
that  miracle  of  slenderness  that 
women  of  fashion  demand  —  that 
feeling  of  softness  and  lightness  that 
are  the  birthright  of  every  Jaeckel 
coat  regardless  of  price  .  .  .  And  this 
year  when  prices  of  raw  skins  bring 
the  cost  of  Jaeckel  furs  so  much 
lower  it  is  an  extravagance  not 
to    avail    oneself  of  Jaeckel    quality. 

B.Jaei  kel  &  Sons,546-5th  Ave.,N.Y.C. 


If  You  Are  Building  a  Tudor  House— 


(Continued  from  page  53) 


aid  of  Rome  and  Spain  made  every 
effort  to  restore  the  Papal  power  in 
England,  but  with  only  partial  suc- 
cess. Her  short  reign  of  five  and  a 
half  years  was  one  of  mis-rule — in 
this  period  England  lost  her  last  foot- 
hold in  France. 

During  the  last  two  short  reigns  a 
few  notable  houses  were  built — Deen 
Park,  Longleat  House  and  Burghley 
House  may  be  mentioned  as  out- 
standing examples. 

The  last  of  the  Tudors,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII  and  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  came  to  the  throne  (1558- 
1603).  She  was  at  once  welcomed 
by  her  people.  Her  policy  of  non- 
interference in  religious  matters  and- 
her  aversion  to  making  war  laid  the 
foundation  for  her  great  reign.  Her 
wise  choice  of  councilors,  her  quick 
wit  and  brilliant  scholarly  mind  gath- 
ered to  her  court  the  ablest  and  best 
brains  of  her  day — Philip  Sidney, 
Edmund  Spencer,  Francis  Bacon, 
William  Shakespeare,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and 
many  more  might  be  added.  With 
such  brilliant  minds  and  men  of  such 
stirring  adventure  gathered  around 
her  court,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
under  their  influence  the  prosperity 
of  England  forged  ahead.  Elizabeth's 
delight  was  to  move  in  perpetual 
progress  from  castle  to  castle  through 
a  series  of  gorgeous  pageants. 

Many  of  the  outstanding  homes 
of  her  day  were  built  far  beyond  the 
needs  of  the  owners,  so  that  they 
might  entertain  their  Queen.  The 
long  list  of  famous  houses  built  dur- 
ing her  reign  testifies  to  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  time. 

With  the  last  of  the  Tudors,  the 
Gothic  influence  died  out  and  before 
the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  Re- 
naissance was  in  complete  fashion. 
The  Gothic  arched  window  heads, 
etc.  had  in  succeeding  years  flattened 
more  and  more  until  superseded  by 
the  straight  lines  to  the  windows  of 
the  Elizabeth  houses,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  15th  Century  only  a  few  traces 
of  Gothic  details  are  to  be  discov- 
ered. 

There  is  little  furniture  to  be 
found  from  Tudor  times  that  will 
meet  the  demands  of  modern  com- 
fort— a  few  old  chests,  tables,  am- 
bry, benches  and  chairs  can  be 
worked  into  formal  settings — but  we 
shall  need  purchase  furniture  of  a 
later  date,  just  as  our  forefathers 
did  when  they  saw  the  advantage  of 
the  added  comfort  of  the  new  pieces 
as  they  were  created,  without  dis- 
carding their  panelled  rooms  of  ear- 
lier date.  And  in  the  course  of  time 
the  new  fashions  superseded  the  old. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  16th  Century 
the  furniture  followed  the  character 
of  the  interior  architecture  of  the 
time  but  from  the  following  century 
the  difference  grows  more  and  more 
apart. 

The  house  shown  in  the  illustration 
is  a  view  of  the  terrace  facade  of 
Woodsome  Hall,  a  Yorkshire  house 
built  at  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
The  plan  is  four  square  built  around 
a  fountain  court,  and  in  part  follows 
the  typical  plan  that  had  been  more 
or  less  adhered  to  for  over  two  hun- 
dred years — that  is  a  central  hall 
dividing  the  master's  quarters  from 
the  service  portion — and  is  here 
adapted  hut  with  many  new  features 
that  were  fast  becoming  the  fashion. 
It  is  entered  through  a  porch  before 
reaching  the  old  screen  passage  which 


was  the  dividing  line,  but  at  Wood- 
some  we  find  it  is  not  so  clearly  de- 
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tered.  By  this  time  many  more  rowns 
had  to  be  added  to  a  country  gentle- 
man's house,  and  new  methods  were 
found  to  meet  the  condition.  The  hall 
in  former  years  divided  the  house  in 
two  by  reason  of  its  great  height, 
being  carried  up  to  the  open  beam 
ceiling,  but  with  the  planning  of 
more  rooms  access  was  given  to 
them  in  some  cases  by  a  connecting 
gallery  along  one  or  more  sides  of 
the  hall  as  at  W'oodsome. 

The  perspective  of  the  exterior 
shows  a  simple  charm  that  can  be 
well  adapted  to  modern  needs  with- 
out extravagant  cost.  The  materials 
used  were  local  cut  stone,  with  a 
stone  tile  roof;  stone  mullioned  win- 
dows with  leaded  lights.  The  stone 
flag  terrace  and  balustrade  with  sur- 
rounding flower  beds  are  well  worth 
striving  for  if  conditions  will  permit. 

The  sketch  of  the  interior  shows 
an  adaption  from  two  houses  of  this 
period.  A  similar  large  ingle-nook 
will  be  found  at  Woodsome  Hall,  also 
the  gallery;  but  the  barrel  plaster 
ceiling  and  frieze  is  from  another 
house  that  is  nearby.  The  wainscot 
paneling  and  tapestry  also  belong  to 
this  period. 

As  the  fashion  changed  from  the 
early  rooms  all  made  of  wood,  which 
were  rather  somber,  to  the  mixture 
of  wood  and  plaster,  the  reflective 
value  of  the  light  plaster  found  fa- 
vor, and  from  then  on  we  may  see 
many  interesting  applications  of  or- 
namental plaster  worked  out,  chang- 
ing from  time  to  time  in  keeping 
with  current  modes  of  decoration. 

The  early  Tudor  group  of  details 
belongs  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII 
and  shows  that  the  man  designing 
and  making  the  rooms  also  made  the 
furniture.  The  Renaissance  panels  of 
the  wainscot  show  the  French  influ- 
ence at  the  time  of  Francis  I,  the 
ribbon  panel  has  the  English  Gothic 
influence,  and  the  beamed  ceiling 
from  the  Marquis  of  Granby  Inn  is 
of  early  Tudor  times,  about  1520. 

The  sketches  of  Elizabethan  fur- 
niture will  show  how  fast  the  crafts- 
men had  traveled  with  the  Renais- 
sance; here  again  we  see  the  close 
relation  to  the  woodwork  of  the 
rooms  with  the  furniture.  The  bulb- 
ous turning  of  the  bed  post  was  also 
used  in  the  cabinets  and  table  legs. 
The  strong  Italian  influence  is  noted 
in  the  nulling,  and  the  carved  figures 
showing  the  costumes  of  the  times 
will  mark  the  furniture  of  this  period 
(1590).  The  later  Jacobean  work  is 
not  so  vigorous  and  has  more  Flem- 
ish influence.  The  inlaid  panel  from 
Sizergh  Castle  has  an  Eastern  influ- 
ence in  the  design;  this  same  feeling 
is  noted  in  the  inlay  of  the  bed. 

The  panel  back  chair  belongs  to 
the  same  period  as  the  room  and  the 
inlay  shows  the  Flemish  character. 
Needlework  was  the  pastime  of  many 
of  the  court  ladies.  Petit-point  panels 
were  woven  with  Biblical  and  classic 
subjects  set  in  conventional  scenes 
of  the  time,  together  with  the#:os- 
tumes  of  the  period.  Sets  were  made 
for  bed  valances  and  fine  needlework 
spreads  were  used  on  such  beds  as 
illustrated. 

An  illustration  is  shown  of  a  glove 
embroidered  for  Elizabeth,  and  the 
embroidered  band  is  from  the  cos- 
tume of  Henry  VIII  as  shown  in 
Holbein's  portrait. 
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Pd/V  «/</  Sheffield  wine  coolers 
made  in  England?  circa  1800 


1   E.  Schmidt  &  Co. 

669  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Southampton  Miami  Beach  Palm  Beach 

Bar  Harbor 


HARAK» 


The  charm  of  Charak  Furniture  is  enhanced  by  arranging 
harmonious  groupings. 


CHARAK  Furniture 
is  steadily  gaining  in  favor 
amongst  people  who  know  and 
appreciate  fidelity  of  design,  skill 
of  craftsmanship,  and  excellence 
of  materials,  yet  who  cannot  prac- 
tice extravagance.  For  Charak 
products  are  sold  at  surprisingly 
low  prices  for  furniture  of  un- 
surpassed quality.  If  vou  are 
contemplating;  the  purchase  of  an 
occasional  piece,  or  a  group  for 


Sheraton  ladies'  tvi  iting  desk— reproduced 
faithfully  from  the  original  in  the  Metro- 


any  of  your  rooms,  or  furniture 

n'Muse    n  of  Art,  New  York  City,       fa    yQur     entjre     homC)    and     are 

unfamiliar  with  Charak,  we  sug- 
gest that  you  visit  our  nearest 
dealer  or  showrooms  and  become 
acquainted.  We  venture  to  be- 
lieve that  you  will  be  as  gratified 
at  the  prices  asked  as  you  will 
be  delighted  with  the  furniture. 
We  will  gladly  send  vou,  upon 
request,  our  booklet  —  "Primer 
of  Colonial  Furniture". 


This  American  Chippendale  small  table, 
'zcith  its  drop  leaves  and  side  drawer,  is 
a  useful  as  ivell  as  a  decorative  piece. 


CHARAK  FURNITURE  CO.,  Inc 

Faithful  Reproductions    of 
Colonial  and  Georgian  Furniture 

FACTORY  AT  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Showrooms:  NEW  YORK,  One  I'ark  Ave. 

(After  Jan.  1st,  444  Madison  Ave.) 


CHICAGO 

KIMBALL, 

LOS   ANGELES 

REYNOLDS  &  WILL  CO. 

BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 

R.  C.    BIN' 

62J  So.  Wabash  Ave. 

90  Clarendon  St. 

2209  Chestnut  St. 

7116  1 
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As  they  were  in  the 
beginning,  your  Orinoka 
Sunfast  Draperies  remain: 


TRUE   TO   THEIR   COLORS 


Vivid  hanging*  from   the  early-English   room   a.r  shown   in    the   Orinoka    booklet 

LlKE  ail  artist,  you  plan  your  room  to  be  a  symphony  in  color. 
Il  may  be  a  Georgian  room  with  cool  light  walls,  to  which 
your  window-hangings  must  give  depth  and  richness.  It  may 
In.-  a\\  early-English  room,  whoso  dark  oak  paneling  requires 
the  contrast  ol  vivid,  glowing  fabrics. 

But  regardless  of  the  period  or  style  of  decoration,  one 
tiling  in  certain:  The  colors  must  remain  as  they  were  when 
you  chose  them,  or  your  carefully  built  harmony  is  shattered. 
In  Orinoka  Guaranteed  Sunfast  Draperies,  you  will  have  not 
only  luxurious  textures  and  designs,  but  absolutely  fadeless 
colors,  too.  For  Orinoka  Sunfast  Fabrics  are  dyed  in  the  yarns 
by  a  special  process  winch  insures  their  color-fastness. 

\  mi  will  Imd  this  tag  on  every  bolt:  "These  goods  are  guar- 
anteed absolutely  fadeless.  If  the  color  changes  from  exposure  to 
tile  sun  or  from  washing,  the  merchant  is  hereby  authorized  to 
replace  them  with  new  goods  or  to  refund  the  purchase  price." 

It  you  care  lor  a  copj  ol  our  booklet,  "Draperies  and  Color 
Harmony,"  mail  10  cents  with  the  coupon.  We  will  tell  you, 
too,  ol  a  dealer  who  will  show  you  the  actual  Orinoka  fabrics. 
Ilu-  Orinoka   Mills,   L83  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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ORINOKA    SUNFAST 

Draperies  .  .  .  colors    guaranteed    sun    and    tubfast 
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what      dormant     during     the     night. 

Returning  to  the  plumbing  installa- 
tion, the  questions  of  piping  next 
arise.  "The  piping  should  be  of  suffi- 
cient sizes  and  installed  in  such  a  di- 
rect, efficient  manner  as  to  ensure  an 
adequate  supply  to  operate  the  fix- 
tures at  all  hours" — is  the  way  the 
architect's  specifications  put  the  ease. 
Equally  important  is  the  choice  of 
the  material  for  piping.  Shall  it  be 
steel,  wrought  iron,  brass  or  the  newer 
copper  tubing? 

Each  kind  of  piping  has  its  merits, 
and  into  the  selection  enter  elements 
of  economy,  durability,  as  well  as  any 
especially  deteriorating  effect  on 
metals  which  the  local  water  may 
exert.  Where  economy  permits,  I  be- 
lieve that  brass  piping  is  favored  for 
the  hot  water  supply  throughout.  In 
those  exceptional  cases  of  certain 
artesian  waters  of  high  "alkalivity," 
the  brass  piping  should  be  of  partic- 
ularly high  copper  content,  85  c'<  or 
more.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
technical  factors  in  the  mechanical 
installations  that  the  architect  should 
be  familiar  with. 

Recently  copper  tubing  has  come 
into  use  for  plumbing  lines,  because 
of  several  advantages.  Its  flexibility 
— somewhat  like  that  of  the  "BX" 
cable  that  is  used  for  electric  wiring 
— allows  it  to  be  bent — or  "snaked" 
around  turns  or  corners  easily.  This 
makes  copper  tubing  economical  to 
install  on  account  of  the  labor  sav- 
ing. It  is  also  less  likely  to  burst  from 
the  freezing  of  the  water  in  the  pipe. 
And  it  js  especially  useful  in  altera- 
tion work  or  for  installing  new  plumb- 
ing in  old  houses.  The  plumbers  do 
not  favor  it — not  only  because  it 
saves  labor  but  also  because  of  its 
somewhat  rough,  unkempt  character 
in  the  eyes  of  men  trained  to  straight, 
"true,"  carefully  pitched  and  plumbed 
piping. 

Now  that  different  metals  are  being 
used  in  piping  and  in  fittings  a  tech- 
nical difficulty  is  developing.  That  is 
the  need  of  guarding  against  electrol- 
ysis. The  use  of  plumbing  pipes  for 
radio  grounds  may  cause  trouble  of 
this  sort,  as  well  as  direct  electric 
shocks  to  persons.  Electrolysis  mani- 
fests itself  in  various  ways.  One 
effect  is  a  curious  sliminess  or  odd 
color  in  the  water. 

The  fixtures,  with  their  fittings,  and 
the  bathroom  accessories,  are  usually 
the  source  of  greatest  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  house  holder.  As  regards 
the  fixtures  themselves,  they  are  now 
well  standardized,  and  one  has  a  wide 
range  to  select  from.  Tubs  and  lava- 
tories and  kitchen  sinks  have  seen 
some  modifications  in  styles,  shape 
and  in  color.  One  may  give  thanks 
that  no  longer  are  we  forced  to  accept 
the  all  white  tixtured  bathroom.  The 
delicate  light,  soft  tones  of  the  plumb- 
ing fixtures  allow  one  to  give  in  the 
bathroom  or  in  the  kitchen  full  ex- 
pression to  this  age  of  color. 

With  regard  to  the  toilet,  one 
makes  a  choice  between  the  fixture 
I  hat  operates  with  a  flush  valve  and 
one  that  is  operated  by  a  tank.  The 
flush  valve  is  economical,  especially 
in  maintenance,  bin  it  requires  larger 
sized  piping  ami  adequate  pressure  in 
'he  mains.  It  is  more  noisy  than  the 
'.ink  fixture.  The  tank  type  of  fixture 
has  been  much  improved  in  mechan- 
ical operation  in  recent  years.  A 
model  has  come  on  the  market  in  the 
last  lew  years  that  has  an  integral 
tank  as  part  of  the  bowl.  This  permits 


the  placing  of  the  fixture  under  a 
window,  which  is  impossible  with  a 
higher  tank.  jfi 

A  great  improvement  has  been  wit- 
nessed in  accessories.  They  are  now 
put  in  place  without  the  screw-holes 
showing.  They  come  in  either  tile  or 
in  chromium  metal  plated  brass.  This 
metal  is  favored  for  all  bathroom 
metal  work  on  account  of  its  resist- 
ance to  tarnishing.  A  very  recent  and 
desirable  improvement  is  an  econom- 
ical kitchen  sink  of  monel  metal.  By 
a  new  process  of  spot  welding,  with 
an  invisible  weld,  this  sink  is  fabri- 
cated absolutely  straight  and  true, 
with  no  minute  imperfections  or 
cracks.  Thus  it  is  extremely  sanitary 
and  it  fits  closely  against  the  wall. 

Indeed,  there  is  a  bewildering 
wealth  of  ideas  and  possibilities  to 
choose  from  for  either  the  bathroom 
and  the  kitchen,  both  practically  and 
artistically.  Today  they  represent 
probably  the  most  complete,  the  most 
convenient,  the  most  mechanically 
perfect,  the  most  colorful — in  a  word, 
the  most  modern  portions  of  the 
home.  They  are  only  just  beginning 
to  come  into  their  own,  and,  as  I  re- 
marked at  the  beginning  of  this  ar- 
ticle, architects  believe  that  we  have 
much  yet  to  learn  about  them. 

One  should  always  bear  in  mind  the 
design  of  the  bathroom  and  kitchen 
as  a  whole  unit.  The  plumbing  fix- 
tures and  accessories  should  be  de- 
signed or  selected  to  harmonize  with 
other  materials,  furnishings  and  fab- 
rics; with  the  flooring,  wainscot  and 
wail  materials;  the  metal  and  glass 
of  mirror,  hardware,  medicine  cab- 
inet; with  the  trim,  the  curtains  andC 
the  shower  curtains — yes,  and  with 
the  color  of  the  toweling  and  the 
bathmats.  The  artistic  effect  of  the 
whole  should  not  be  sacrificed,  nor 
need  it  require  a  sacrifice  of  the  strict 
practical  necessities  of  the  plumbing. 

Only  secondary  in  importance  to 
kitchen  and  bathrooms  is  the  laun- 
dry. It  is  usually  advisable  to  plan 
for  a  laundry  when  the  house  is  built, 
and,  at  that  time,  to  incur  the  slight 
expense  of  running  plumbing  and 
electrical  connections  to  the  room 
selected  for  the  future  laundry,  ready 
for  installing  the  laundry  fixtures  and 
apparatus  later  as  desired.  Many  an 
owner  has  regretted  that  he  did  not 
take  this  step. 

Laundry  equipment  varies  accord- 
ing to  cases,  of  course,  but  the  follow- 
ing equipment  is  suggested  as  a  basis. 
There  should  be  two  standard  trays 
with  washing  machines  built  into  each 
one,  (Note  that  the  precise  usage  of 
the  plumber  reserves  the  word  "tub" 
for  the  bathroom.)  An  electric  ironer. 
including  a  mangle  ironing  for  large 
flat  pieces;  a  special  large  electric 
ironing  board  for  hand  ironing;  a 
drier,  operated  by  gas  or  electricity, 
according  to  the  local  public  service 
company's  rates,  with  a  fan;  some- 
times a  closed  boiler,  operated  by  gas 
or  electricity;  ami  finally,  an  electric 
ventilating  fan.  to  take  the  steam  out 
of  the  room,  completes  the  list. 

This  brings  us  to  the  electric  in- 
stallation. The  lighting  part  okothe 
system  has  been  fairly  well  standard- 
ized for  several  years,  with  emphasis 
placed  on  plenty  of  outlets,  particu- 
larly base  outlets,  in  these  days  of 
portable  lighting  and  of  many  lamps. 
Switch  control  has  likewise  not  va- 
ried greatly.  The  owner  should  most 
carefully  study  the  plans  with  a  view 
f  Continued  on  page  78) 
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REFLECTINQ 
CjOOD  TASTE 


The  simplicity  of  this  mirror  wins  for  it  certain  dis- 
tinction .  .  .  the  delicate  design  and  hand  carving, 
exquisitely  finished  in  burnished  gold  leaf  combine 
for  elegance.  .  .  .  "Mirrors  of  History",  picture  fram- 
ing, cornices,  artistically  framed  pictures  and  prints, 
appropriate  for  period  and  modem  mural  treatment, 
are  Jarnow  fine  arts. 


Decorators  and 
their  clients  are 
invited  to  view 
our      d  i  s p I  a y  . 


JARNOW  &  CO.,  INC. 

Established  over  thirty  yea)  s 
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World  Famous  Cabinet  Makers 
Wrought  these  Splendid  Pieces 


A 


ll  the  quiet  elegance  of  the  18th  Century  breathes  in 
this  fine  old  room — an  excellent  example  of  the  unus- 
ually fine  pieces  now  offered  at  attractive  prices  by  Thonet. 
The  pine  paneling  with  original  shell  corner  cupboard 
measures  22'  x  26' — English  1770;  Mahogany  set  of  6  side 
and  2  armchairs,  Hepplewhite  1770  80;  Mahogany  3  ped- 
estal dining  table,  Sheraton  1800;  Walnut  chest  of  drawers, 
Queen  Anne  1740  '50;  Mahogany  sideboard,  Sheraton  1780; 
Gilt  Convex  Mirror  with  eagle  pediment,  English  1800  10; 
Mahogany  China  cabinet,  with  inlay,  Sheraton  1800  10; 
Mahogany  open    arm   chair,  Chippendale   1760/70. 

C   THONET  BROTHERS,  inc. 

LHiniicfues   and       Kcfroduclions 
33  EAST  47th  STREET  at  MADISON  AVENUE 

QlLtnoers  of  {lie  fAnhcjue  &  Jjecoraiwe  [Arts  cLeague,  cJn 


MARC  PETER,  Jr., 

485  MADISON  AVENUE 
♦     NEW  YORK  CITY     ♦ 
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This  bar,  reflecting  as  it  does  L'ELAN'S  tradi- 
tion of  bringing  only  expert  craftsmanship  to 
the  best  of  material,  typifies  the  fidelity  with 
which  this  house  strives  to  create  modern  in- 
teriors for  home  or  office,  conceiving  the 
decorative  plan  with  regard  to  the  personal- 
ity of  the  occupant,  and  executing  the  whole 
with  true  elegance  and  distinction. 
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interior         decoration 

50    east    52  new   york 
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to  the  decoration  of  the  interiors  and 
their  lighting,  and  should  be  sure  to 
have  outlets  and  switches  in  their 
proper  locations.  At  the  same  time, 
one  should  allow  for  the  great  strides 
made  in  the  modern  art  of  electric 
illumination — one  of  the  finest  artis- 
tic developments  of  the  times. 

The  same  observations  hold  true 
of  the  signal  systems.  The  bells-  and 
buzzers  at  entrances  and  in  the  dining 
room,  with  annunciators  generally  in 
kitchen  and  servants'  wing — these  are 
essentials.  Telephone  locations  like- 
wise are  important,  both  the  outside 
telephone  and  any  house  service 
needed,  with  extensions  to  garage  and 
other  outbuildings.  Wiring  for  radio 
— shall  we  add  television? — likewise- 
needs  to  be  considered,  including  the 
necessary  lightning  arresting. 

The  source  of  the  electric  current 
is  usually  an  easily  settled  question 
in  the  usual  case  where  the  house  is 
located  in  town  or  city,  with  a  public 
service  company's  lines  nearby.  If  the 
house  is  close  to  the  street  or  road, 
it  is  less  unsightly  to  bring  the  wires 
into  the  house  underground.  In  large 
estates,  the  wires  may  be  brought  in 
inconspicuously  above  ground  to  a 
point  not  far  from  the  house,  and 
then  they  may  be  conducted  under- 
ground into  the  basement.  The  sched- 
ule of  rates  is  a  factor  that  enters 
into  decisions  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
system,  particularly  the  power  part 
of  it. 

There  are  more  complications,  nat- 
urally, if  one  must  furnish  one's  own 
current.  Usually  the  answer  is  one 
of  the  small  standardized  generating 
plants,  gasoline-driven,  with  storage 
battery.   Specifications   for  conduits. 


wiring  and  other  details  of  the  elec- 
tric  system  are  now  well  standard- 
ized, under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the] 
underwriters.  *«. 

It  is  in  the  growing  side  of  poster 
motors  and  other  electrical  devices  4 
for  saving  labor  in  household  opera-  ! 
tion  that  the  great  advance  in  the 
electrical  installation  of  our  homes  is  •] 
taking  place.  The  importance  of  the  J 
electrical  devices  of  the  laundrj  has  V 
just  been  mentioned.  Are  we  not  all 
of  us  looking  ahead  to  the  electrical 
kitchen — if,  indeed,  it  is  not  already 
here?  Theoretically,  practically  every 
installation  in  the  house,  except  water 
supply  and  drainage,  can  be  operated 
by  electricity.  It  is  a  question,  mainly, 
of  costs.  And  costs  for  electricity  de- 
pend upon  rates  charged  to  domestic- 
users  of  current,  and  also  upon  the 
mechanical  perfection  of  the  devices. 
Much  hinges  upon  the  possibility  of 
heating  houses  electrically  with  an 
economy  approaching  that  of  coal,  oil 
or  natural  gas.  If  that  arrives  in  time. 
the  heavy  increase  in  domestic  con- 
sumption would  make  possible  con- 
siderably lower  rates.  This,  in  turn, 
would  open  up  new  uses  for  motors 
in  the  home.  Today,  electricity  is  used 
chiefly  for  ventilating,  for  mechanical 
refrigeration,  vacuum  cleaning,  and 
ironing.  To  some  extent,  it  is  also 
used  for  cooking.  It  has  various  ther- 
apeutic uses,  like  the  sun  lamps  and 
baking  cabinets.  There  are  many 
labor-saving  appliances  for  kitchen 
purposes.  In  any  case,  the  end  in  elec- 
tric progress  is  not  yet  in  sight.  It  is 
a  commonplace  that  we  are  only  at 
the  threshold  of  the  "electrical  age.'' 
Where  can  electricity  be  of  use  if 
not  in  the  home?  m 
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Joshua  Cosden  house  at  Palm  Beach; 
prior  to  this  he  had  made  his  fame  in 
Europe  by  his  murals  for  the  Paris 
home  of  the  Princess  Polignac.  One  of 
Serf's  Don  Quixote  panels  will  be  seen 
as  a  cover  on  the  December  number 
of  Arts  &  Decoration. 

Another  most  important  feature  at 
the  opening  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  was  the  decoration  of  the  roof 
garden  by  Victor  White.  This  will  be 
mentioned  in  detail  in  a  later  illus- 
trated review. 

The  Newark  Museum  opened 
October  20th  with  an  exhibition  of 
American  Folk  Sculpture,  the  sub- 
jects having  been  collected  from  over 
the  entire  country. 

And  Early  American  Masters  are 
on  view  already  at  the  Kleeman- 
Thorman  Galleries. 

The  first  show  at  the  Wildenstein 
Galleries  was  called  IVtites  Tuileries, 
which  sounds  delightful.  Unfortunate- 
ly, 1  was  out  of  town  at  the  time  of 
the  opening. 

One  of  the  most  important  exhibi- 
tions ever  shown  at  the  Roerich 
Museum  opened  October  .^rd.  a  col- 
lection of  Valentin  de  Zubiaurre 
paintings.  At  a  time  when  Spain  is  so 
much  in  i  he  public  mind,  this  mag- 
nificent painter  of  the  Basque  Coun- 
try will  hud  a  cordial  reception. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  art 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  lead- 


ing European  scholars  will  offer  grad- 
uate and  general  courses  in  the  his- 
tory of  art  at  the  College  of  Fine 
Arts  in  New  York  University  this 
season.  Professor  Erwin  Panofsky  is 
from  the  University  of  Hamburg. 
Professor  Arthur  Haseloff,  of  the 
University  of  Kiel,  is  the  author  of 
many  important  art  books. 

The  National  Art  Galleries  Inc.  at 
the  Plaza  has  announced  one  of  its 
earliest  and  most  significant  exhibi- 
tions to  be  a  collection  of  Italian, 
Spanish  and  French  furniture  from 
the  loth  to  the  18th  Centuries. 

The  exhibition  which  opens  on 
October  1st  at  the  Macbeth  Gallery 
is  comprised  of  thirty  paintings  by 
American  artists  selected  from  the 
stock  of  the  Gallery.  Outstanding  in 
the  group  are  an  early  painting  by 
Arthur  B.  Davies,  a  New  York  street 
scene  by  Childe  Hassam,  a  New  Eng- 
land snow  painting  by  Charles  H. 
Davis,  a  portrait  of  his  sister-in-law 
by  William  M.  Chase,  a  fine  example 
of  Robert  Henri's  Irish  period,  en- 
titled "The  Bishop."  and  landscapes 
by  Chauncey  F.  Ryder,  J.  F.  Murphy, 
John  F.  Carlson,  and  Theodore  Rob- 
inson. 

At  the  Montross  Gallertftt  the 
YVatercolors  of  John  Wenger  were 
shown  on  the  opening  day,  a  delight- 
ful variety  of  American  subjects 
handled  with  freshness  and  charm. 
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LIGHTING 


FIXTURES 


ANDIRONS 


FIRE     SCREENS 


OSCAR  •  B  •  BACH 

CRAFTSMAN      IN      METAL 

•  •  • 

Extends  an  invitation  to  his 
friends  to  visit  his  con- 
veniently located  studios  at 

305   EAST  46th   STREET 


FINE  LAMPS 
METAL  FURNITURE 
SMOKING 


NEW  YORK    •    TELEPHONE   PLaza   3-3612  ACCESSORIES 
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DESIGNS 


SUI  A  \A/        CI    I  D  M  I  T  I   IDF        may  be  had  of  the  leadin9   Dealers 
nHVV         rUnlNM    UnL       and    Decorators  throughout  the 
country,    and    seen    in    an    extensive    display    in    the    Shaw    Showrooms. 


One  of  our  reproductions  of  a 

really  charming  Biedenneier  Chair 

made  in  fruit  wood  an'd  ebony. 

Shaw  Furniture  Company 

Specialists  in  Furniture  Made  to  Order 


SHOWROOMS    and    FACTORY 
50    Second    St.,  Cambridge,    Mass. 


NEW    YORK    SHOWROOMS 
730  Fifth  Ave.,  Heckscher  Bldg. 


A.  MARCHANB 

INC. 

Lighting  Fixivires  of  Distinction 


'      J';  f 

V  #2, 


680  Fif tli  Avenue ,  New  York 

Chicago  Showroom:  820  lourr  Court 
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It  seems  only  fitting  that  the  owl,  symbol  of  wisdom,  should 
find  himself  here  created  with  Eldorado,  "the  master  draw- 
ing pencil."  This  is  the  last  of  Ernest  Watson's  entertaining 
Eldorado  sketches  for  1931-  We  hope  you  have  followed 
them  with  interest  and  profit.  Eldorado  Sales  Department, 
162-J,  Joseph   Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


/ 


ELDORADO 
PENCIL    TALKS 

The  original  of  tins  drawn  on  hil  finish 
Bristol.  A  full  range  of  pencils  was  used, 
from    Eldorado    H    to    Eldorado    5B.    The 

stump  was  use;!  ip.iring/y. 

— Ernest  W.  Watson 
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The  Little  Rolling 
Folding  Bar 
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Folds  instantly  to  only  26 

inches   lonq. 
Opens    to    nenrly   five    (eel 

long. 
Rolls    noiselessly. 
Finn      Cabinet      workman 

pany,    walnut   or   any 
finish. 
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Soil  should  be  kept  packed  in  closely  around  potted  rose  roots  when  they  are 

transferred   to   the    ground.   This    will    lessen    the   strain    of   roots   adjusting 

themselves  to   their  new   environment 


winter  storage  in  the  nurserymen's 
cellars.  A  minor  benefit,  but  none 
the  less  important,  is  that  in  the  au- 
tumn the  nurseryman  is  almost  al- 
ways able  to  supply  all  the  varieties 
on  the  order.  In  the  spring,  this  is 
not  always  the  case.  Considering  these 
things,  good  rose  growers  often  order 
the  plants  in  the  autumn  and.  if  they 
do  not  plant  them,  make  arrange- 
ments to  store  them  in  a  dry  trench 
either  in  the  garden  or  under  a  light 
shelter,  buried  in  dry  earth  where 
they  will  remain  in  excellent  condi- 
tion and  be  at  hand  for  planting  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  in  the 
spring.  To  store  roses  successfully 
in  this  manner,  it  is  necessary  to 
open  the  bundles  and  bury  the  plants 
individually  side  by  side.  If  different 
varieties  are  stored  in  the  same 
trench,  considerable  space  should  be 
left  between  them  or  a  permanent 
stake  or  other  marker  used  to  indi- 
cate where  one  variety  ends  and  an- 
other begins.  The  stored  plants  should 
be  completely  buried;  at  least  six 
inches  of  soil  should  cover  the  tops, 
and  particular  pains  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  water  or  melting  snow 
does  not  collect  around  them  during 
winter. 

When  planting  roses  in  the  autumn, 
the  same  care  should  be  taken  to 
bring  the  roots  into  intimate  contact 
with  the  soil  by  carefully  ramming 
or  tramping  the  earth  about  each 
plant  as  it  is  settled  into  place.  When 
one  bed  lias  been  planted,  the  earth 
should  be  drawn  up  around  the  base 
of  the  plants  as  high  as  possible,  and 
any  long  canes  or  stems  upon  the 
pi. mis  should  be  shortened  to  within 
18  inches  or  less  of  the  ground.  We 
do  not  find  it  advisable  to  prune  fall- 
planted  roses  too  closely,  and  unless 
the  ground  is  very  dry,  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  water.  The  hill  of  earth 
about  the  stems  is  to  prevent  the 
heart  of  the  plant  from  drying  out. 
When  the  weather  is  sufficiently  cold 
to  insure  little  danger  from  field  mice 
or  oilier  rodents  making  their  nests  in 
the  beds,  the  exposed  tops  may  be 
covered  with  the  usual  winter  pro- 
tection  applied   to   established   roses. 

Aside  from  planting,  the  late  au- 
tumn work  in  the  rose  garden  should 
consist  of  tying  in  tightly  all  sway- 
ing or  loose  branches  of  climbing 
roses,    gathering    together    the    canes 


of  tall  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  secur- 
ing them  to  stakes,  and  making  every- 
thing snug  and  fast  so  that  the  win- 
ter winds  will  not  whip  the  plants 
about.  One  of  the  most  prolific 
sources  of  winter  damage  is  the  slits 
and  tears  in  the  bark  of  roses  caused 
by  branches  slashing  each  other  with 
their  thorns  in  the  winter  winds. 

Shortly  before  the  ground  is  ex- 
pected to  freeze,  the  Hybrid  Tea  beds 
should  be  hilled  up  either  with  soil 
from  the  beds  themselves  or  with 
earth  brought  in  from  another  source, 
making  the  hills  as  high  as  possibrt 
They  should  be  left  in  this  state 
until  the  ground  is  well  frozen.  Then 
the  plants  may  be  covered  with  gar- 
den refuse,  evergreen  boughs,  leaves, 
or  straw.  In  very  severe  climates,  it  is 
sometimes  advisable  to  cover  the 
beds  with  manure  and  completely 
bury  the  plants  in  earth  or  leaves. 

Autumn  pruning  should  be  limited 
to  the  removal  of  only  that  wood 
which  is  long  and  troublesome,  and 
just  before  hilling-up  the  plants, 
some  good  gardeners  see  that  the 
roses  are  thoroughly  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  lime  sulphur 
in  order  to  ward  off  fungous  pests 
which  may  attack  them  in  early 
spring. 

Certain  annuals  are  always  better 
if  sown  in  the  autumn  than  in  the 
spring.  Annual  Larkspur  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  beautiful  early  sum- 
mer flowers,  but  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble in  certain  parts  of  America  to 
succeed  with  it  unless  the  seed  is 
sowed  in  the  fall  and  the  resulting 
seedlings  thinned  to  stand  a  foot  or 
more  apart  in  the  spring.  This  is  one 
of  those  plants  which  seldom  grow 
satisfactorily  after  transplanting.  An 
excellent  effect  can  be  secured  by 
sowing  Annual  Larkspur  seed  in  the 
Iris  bed.  The  young  plants  will  come 
into  bloom  within  a  few  weeks  after 
the  Irises  are  finished  and  continue 
to  give  color  and  life  to  the  planting 
long  after  the  Irises  have  ceased  to 
be   attractive.  ■£' 

Another  excellent  annual  for  sow- 
ing in  the  fall  is  the  California  Poppy. 
The  best  place  I  know  to  sow  them 
is  in  a  Primrose  bed.  A  border  or 
edge  of  the  early-flowering  Primroses 
comes  into  bloom  very  early  in  the 
spring,  and  about  the  time  it  begins 
(Continued  on  page  81) 
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to  distinguish  the  various  period  styles 
in  furniture  and  decorations. 
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BECAUSE  it  will  be  of  great  value  and  usefulness,  saving  you  money 
and  adding  vastly  to  your  pleasure  in  all  the  furnishings  and  dec- 
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contact  with  beauty  in  all  its  forms,  and  reward  you  well. 
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may  be,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Interior  Decoration  is  es- 
sential to  sound  judgement.  And  there  is  intense  satisfaction  in  being 
able  to  "place"  and  evaluate  a  room  and  its  contents  at  a  glance. 
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When  you  complete  the  Course  you  will  be  qualified  to  practice 
interior  decorating  as  a  profession,  if  you  care  to  do  so.  There  is  no 
career  more  satisfactory  for  the  cultivated  man  or  woman,  and  none 
which   offers  greater   rewards.   This  booklet  tells  you   much  about    it. 
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The  floor  plan  of  one  guest  house  is  typical  of  the  others.  The 
prohlem.  of  course,  subject  to  change  of  air  according  to  the  size 
of  the  little  house.  A  delightful  variation  is  given  to  the  exteriors 
of  these  houses  by  different  porches,  entrances  and  types  of  planting 
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lifade,  the  California  Poppies  will 
nake  a  fine  mat  of  gray  foliage  be- 
pangled  later  in  the  season  with  its 
irilliant  flowers  of  many  shades  of 
/ellow,  cream  and  pink.  Shirley  Pop- 
)ies  also  are  usually  better  if  sowed 
n  the  autumn,  and  a  good  place  for 
hem  is  in  the  Tulip  beds.  They  bloom 
lmost  immediately  after  the  Tulips 
re  finished  and  by  the  time  the  bulbs 
re  ready  to  be  lifted  from  the 
round,  the  best  bloom  of  the  Pop- 
aies  is  over  and  they  may  be 
aken  out  without  compunction  and 
he  ground  got  ready  for  Chrys- 
nthemums  or  late-blooming  an- 
uals. 

Several  other  annuals  such  as  Cal- 

ndulas.      Phlox      drummondi,      and 

Sweet   Sultans   do  very  well,  if  not 

hetter.  when  sown  in  the  fall  rather 

han  in  the  spring. 

Needless  to  say,  this  period  is  the 
ime  for  cleaning  up  and  tidying  up, 
specially  in  the  shrub  borders  where 
he  summer  foliage  frequently  ob- 
cures  the  tangles  and  disorders  which 
need  attention.  Do  not  be  afraid  to 
emove  surplus  and  interfering  canes 
of  shrubs  at  this  season.  It  is  well 
also  to  cast  an  observant  eye  over 
the  trees  to  see  if  any  are  in  need  of 
repair  or  removal.  In  fact,  the  bare 
months  which  follow  are  likely  to  re- 
veal more  garden  mistakes  and  to 
inspire  more  improvements  than  the 
seasons  which  are  lavish  in  bloom  and 
foliage.  After  all,  we  must  live  with 
the  g'^fien  through  November,  De- 
cember, January,  and  February,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  masses 
and  lines  of  trees,  branches,  and 
shrub  borders,  and  the  accents  of 
evergreens,  and  the  neatly  covered 
flower  beds  should  not  be  attractive 
in  themselves. 

Some  of  us  who  specialize  in  one 


or  two  finicky  flowers,  particularly 
roses  or  tender  shrubs,  are  apt  to  for- 
get the  beauty  of  winter  scene  in  our 
anxiety  to  care  for  our  pets,  and 
in  so  doing  make  the  garden  hideous 
with  boxes,  cartons,  crates,  heaps  of 
straw  and  bundles  of  manure  of  all 
imaginable  shapes  and  degrees  of  ug- 
liness. A  little  forethought  would 
improve  things  considerably.  There 
is  no  need  for  winter  protection  to  be 
an  eye-sore. 

But  because  a  garden  is  a  garden 
and  because  we  expect  flowers  in  a 
garden,  particular  pains  should  be 
taken  to  discover  what  flowers  are 
in  bloom  in  your  own  or  in  your 
neighbors'  gardens  in  this  month. 
Chrysanthemums,  of  course,  can  be 
relied  upon  in  almost  every  section 
of  the  United  States  to  give  some 
flowers  during  portions  of  the  month. 
Pansies  will  continue  in  the  lee  of 
some  small  shrub  or  building  almost 
until  they  are  frozen  solid.  The  funny 
little  Johnny-Jump-Up  which  over- 
runs almost  all  gardens  which  have 
been  in  existence  for  any  length  of 
time  is  likely  to  show  flowers  until 
the  end  of  November.  But  the  one 
peculiar  bloom  of  November  is  the 
Witch-hazel,  an  inconspicuous  shrub 
seldom  noticed  throughout  the  sea- 
son, but  whose  bare  branches  bedeck 
themselves  with  clusters  of  yellow 
fringe  towards  the  end  of  this  month. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  garden 
worthy  of  the  name  could  exist  long 
without  a  Witch-hazel.  It  is  one  of 
those  crazy  plants  which  everybody 
simply  must  have  because  of  its  out- 
landish season  and  its  genuine  beauty. 
In  some  gardens  the  Christmas  Rose 
always  comes  into  bloom  in  Novem- 
ber, but  this  is  particularly  a  tlower 
for  December  and  should  be  reserved 
for  that  month,  which  we  are  doing. 
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Enchanted  Dalmatia 

{Continued  from  page  47) 


of  a  Sunday  morning  and  finding  the 
broad  aisle  literally  packed  tight  with 
milk  cans,  huge  baskets  of  farm  stuff, 
hampers  of  fruit  and  wooden  bowls 
of  fresh  butter  wrapped  in  grape 
leaves,  while  the  benches  on  both 
sides  are  equally  packed  with  market 
people  at  prayer!  Directly  mass  is 
ended,  the  owners  of  the  impedi- 
menta in  the  aisle  sort  out  their  re- 
spective belongings  and  depart  with 
them  for  the  market  place.  The  mar- 
ket itself  is  a  veritable  riot  of  bar- 
baric color  blazing  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine— vegetables,  fruits,  flowers  of 
every  sort  in  dazzling  array,  along 
with  strange  fish,  butter,  eggs,  crock- 
ery, goatskin  shoes,  woolen  belts, 
trinkets,  scarlet  or  yellow  kerchiefs 
and  sundry,  while  the  market  folk, 
no  less  chromatic  than  their  wares, 
stand  or  sit  beneath  gay-hued  awn- 
ings or  great  umbrellas.  Besides  all 
these  diversions  for  the  traveler, 
there  is  plenty  of  sailing,  tennis, 
motor-boating,  excellent  bathing  and 
the  sort  of  fishing  that  can  be  relied 
upon  for  results  tangible  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most  impatient  fisher- 
man. 

While  Zara  is  on  a  flat  peninsula, 
Sebenico,  not  far  to  the  south,  be- 
gins to  climb  up  the  mountain  side 
right  from  the  water's  edge.  So  steep 
is  the  ascent  that  the  buildings  seem 
to  be  piled  one  on  top  of  another, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  smaller  streets 
are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  steps. 
The  Cathedral  of  Sebenico  is  small, 
as  are  all  the  Dalmatian  churches, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and 
finished  architectural  gems  imagin- 
able. The  most  astonishing  thing 
about  it  is  its  wonderful  barrel- 
vaulted  roof;  the  same  slabs  that 
form  the  roof  outside  form  the  ceil- 
ing inside  with  their  under-surface. 

Thanks  to  its  steep  hillside  site, 
Sebenico  is  full  of  all  manner  of  odd 
nooks  and  corners  that  generally  re- 
veal something  of  interest  on  exam- 
ination; they  create  a  stimulating  at- 
mosphere of  expectancy.  The  shops 
where  the  handiwork  of  the  Croatian 
peasants  is  sold,  from  aprons  and 
black-broidered  caps  to  goatskin 
shoes,  are  particularly  engaging,  only 
it  is  quite  hopeless  to  seek  from 
Croatian  shopkeepers  any  informa- 
tion about  the  various  wares  dis- 
played, unless  they  can  speak  some 
language  besides  Croatian — which 
they  usually  can't.  Pantomiming 
doesn't  get  very  far  in  gaining  infor- 
mation about  handicrafts,  and  tin- 
Croatian  tongue  is  not  only  unin- 
telligible to  most  visitors  but  posi- 
tively fearsome  in  its  sounds  as  well 
as  in  its  appearance  when  printed  on 
shop  signs.  Imagine  a  be-kerchiefed 
and  be-aproned  Croatian  dame  sitting 
in  her  shop  and  scenting  a  possible 
sale  when  she  sees  foreign  visitors 
pausing  to  look  in  her  window;  and 
imagine  her  rushing  out,  pointing  to 
one  object  in  the  display  and  saying 
"Snosh,"  to  another  and  ejaculating 
"Mwloop,"  to  still  another  and  ut- 
tering a  noise  that  sounds  like 
"Nxlkz"!  You  are  certainly  not  en- 
lightened, and  you  are  inclined  either 
to  laugh  or  to  take  to  your  heels. 
The  printed  shop  signs  are  quite  as 
discouraging  as  the  spoken  tongue — 
baffling  and  unpronounceable  com- 
binations  of  consonants  without  any 
alleviating  vowels,  and  letters  occa- 
sionally turned  wrongside  around, 
upside  down,  or  prostrate  like  cap- 
ital E's  rial   on  their  backs  waving  all 


their  legs  in  the  air  like  rolling  dogs. 

From  Sebenico,  if  natural  beauties 
attract,  you  will  surely  wish  to  go  up 
the  river  a  short  distance  to  the  Ik  lis 
of  Kerka  where  a  tremendous  vol- 
ume of  water  comes  rushing  down 
from  the  mountains  in  a  series  of 
broad  cascades.  When  you've  done 
a  stiff  climb  up  a  stony  road  on  a  hot 
afternoon,  you'll  be  glad  enough  to 
rest  a  while  at  the  little  inn  at  the 
top;  there  you  can  sit  on  a  stone- 
paved  lookout  under  the  shade  of 
great  mulberry,  fig  and  eucalyptus 
trees,  runnels  of  clear  water  gurgling 
all  about,  and  regale  yourself  with 
sandwiches  and  some  of  the  good 
local  red  wine — tea,  here,  is  out  of 
the  question. 

The  run  between  Sebenico  and 
Traii  is  one  prolonged  panorama  of 
unalloyed  beauty.  This,  indeed,  is 
true  of  the  whole  Dalmatian  coast. 
As  far  as  the  eye  can  travel  you  see 
the  lofty  limestone  mountains  to  the 
east,  sometimes  wooded,  sometimes 
naked  rock  save  for  a  scattered, 
scrubby  growth  of  juniper  and  rose- 
mary; their  rugged  outlines  ever 
changing;  the  many  islands  small  and 
large  and,  like  the  mountains  east- 
ward, either  wooded  or  almost  bare 
but  for  the  stunted  shrubbery  and 
the  stone-walled  vineyards  and  or- 
chards of  the  peasants;  and  always 
the  play  of  lights  and  shadows  on 
mountains,  sea  and  islands  with 
ceaseless  change  of  hues — deep,  vel- 
vety blue  to  lightest  azure,  richest 
violet  to  pale  lilac,  opulent  greens 
nearby,  grey-greens  beyond,  and  an 
aureole  of  tender,  pearly  opalescence 
hovering  over  the  wistful  mystery  of 
the  dimming  distance.  ♦ 

Trail — its  name  means  "City  of 
the  Watermelon" — is  in  sharpest 
contrast  to  Zara  and  Sebenico,  but 
no  less  lovely  than  they.  Surrounded 
by  its  gardens  and  villas,  the  Riviera 
dei  Castelli  stretching  beyond,  it  lies 
on  a  flat  bit  of  shore  with  the  abrupt 
mountain  wall  rising  close  behind. 
Like  all  the  other  Dalmatian  cities. 
Traii  is  built  of  the  hard  local  lime- 
stone very  like  marble  and,  also  like 
the  other  Dalmatian  cities,  it  is  clean. 
Like  them,  too,  it  is  a  microcosm  of 
finished  perfection,  from  its  gem-like 
Cathedral,  rich  in  medieval  and  Re- 
naissance sculpture,  to  its  old  Vene- 
tian palaces,  convents,  fascinatingly 
picturesque  streets  and  the  stately 
little  loggia  on  the  piazza  where  the 
judges  used  to  render  justice.  Traii 
is  peculiarly  marked  with  reminders 
of  the  days  when  the  Venetian  Re- 
public had  to  fight  almost  constantly, 
now  against  pirates  who  infested  the 
whole  lower  Dalmatian  coast,  now 
against  the  Turks,  and  sometimes 
against  both  at  once;  there  are  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Castello  Camerlengo 
just  without  the  walls  on  the  quay, 
the  castles  of  the  Riviera  stretching 
away  towards  Spalato  and.  most  elo- 
quent of  all,  fastened  up  in  the  hall 
of  the  Palazzo  Cippico,  the  prow  of 
one  of  the  Turkish  war  galleys  cap- 
tured by  Admiral  Count  Cippico  at 
the  famous  Battle  of  Lepanto. 

When  you  reach  Spalato,  not  far 
to  the  southeast  of  Traii.  yf'-|  will 
have  a  surprise  if  you  have  pictured 
to  yourself,  as  so  many  do,  a  mold- 
ering,  dilapidated  townlet  huddled 
inside  the  ruins  of  Diocletian's  Pal- 
ace. True,  the  ruins  of  Diocletian's 
Palace  are  there  right  enough — very 
substantial  ruins,  too — and  they  are 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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THE  LUXURY  CRUISE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


The  Rotterdam 

has  been  cnlirt-lv  modernized. 
Heal  beds,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  most  rooms,  a 
tOemi  imming  pool  and  modern 

gynmasjani  are  among  improv- 
menta  which  make  tin-*  ever 
popular  >liip  appeal  to  the  dis- 
criminating   cruise   passenger* 


HOLLAND 
AMERICA 

LINE 


PALESTINE    EGYPT 


FROM  N.Y 


v  FEB. 6th 


ROTTERDAM 

I  nder  the  Holland- American  Line's  oivn  management 

69  DAYS  OF  DELIGHT 

A  pleasure  cruise  beyond  every  expectation:  the 
utmost  in  comfort,  entertainment  and  pleasing  per- 
sonal service  on  board  the  Rotterdam.  Wonderful 
and  thrilling  sights  of  the  famous  old  world  lands 
while  ashore. 

Her  Itinerary  for  1932  is  Unsurpassed 

Madeira,  Spain,  Gibraltar,  Algeria,  Tunisia, 
Naples,  Malta,  Greece,  Turkey,  Rhodes,  Cyprus, 
Palestine,  The  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  Jugoslavia, 
Venice,  Sicily,  Monte  Carlo,  Nice,  Southamp- 
ton, Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Rotterdam 

EASTER  IN  ROME 

Shore  excursions  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO.  -  famed  ex- 
perts of  foreign  travel. 

New  Low  Rate  of  $900.00  and  up 


Passenger  Office  -21  -24  State  Street,  New  York     j 
Branch  Offices  and   Agents  in  all  principal  Cities  i 

Please  send  me  illustrated  booklet 


MAKE     your     residence     in     the    delightful 
Washington    Square   section   ....   quiet, 
restful,  a  distinguished  address  ....  yet  mod- 
erate in  cost. 
Single   room   with   private   bath   and    shower   from   #4.00 

up   daily 
Double  room  with   private   bath  and  shower  from  #6.00 

up    daily 

Suite  of  parlor,  bedroom   and   bath  from   J7.00  up  daily 

The    connoisseur    of    comfortable    living    will 

appreciate    the    charm    of   this    excellent   hotel. 

Ownersliip-Matineement 

MORRIS    WHITE    HOLDING    COMPANY,    INC. 

0     WiNTitAis.   Manaijuia   Director 

FIFTH  AVENUE  HOTEL 

24  FIFTH  AVENUE 
New  York  City 


And  Now — 
SOUTH 
AFRICA 


South  Africa,  the  sunny  section  of  the  once 
"Dark  Continent",  is  a  mecca  of  the  traveling 
elite — those  who  flee  from  northern  winters, 
and  seekers  of  strange  sights  and  unspoiled 
natural  marvels. 

Leaders  of  fashion  gather  at  race  meets  and 
luxurious  country  clubs;  veteran  globe-trot- 
ters come  here  for  new  thrills  and  novel 
sights. 

Near  Durban,  "pearl  of  the  East  African 
Coast"',  you  see  original  Africa  in  all  its  na- 
tive glory — Zulus  and  their  families — quaint 
kraals,  tribal  customs,  witch  doctors,  and 
war  dances  with  wild  barbaric  panoply. 

And  a  wealth  of  wonders  awaits  you — Cape 
Peninsula's  exquisite  scenery  and  historic 
relics;  the  fairy-like  Cango  Caves,  Kruger 
Park,  teeming  with  African  game,  the  rugged 
Drakensberg.  the  Valley  of  a  Thousand 
Hills.  Zimbabwe's  mysterious  ruins,  and 
Africa's  crowning  glory — matchless  Victoria 
Falls. 

Sports  abound,  and  travel  facilities  are  most 
comfortable. 

For  full  information,  atltlress: 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son 

587  Fifth   Avenue 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

or 

American  Express  Company 

(>.■>   Broadway 

Ne«  York,  N.  Y. 

or  any  office  of  Thos.  Cook  &  Son 
or  The  American  Express  Company 
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Hi"    I  h.i  nk  kill    I  his 


Thank  si/ iviny 


SPEND  the  holiday  al  the  *<;i- 
shore.  4l  Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall   .  .  ■  where  there's  a  year- 

round  array  of  things  to  lie 
thankful    for.    Sr;i    ;nul    miii    and 

-all  air  .  .  .  and  every  consider- 
ation for  your  comfort  thai 
thoughtfulness  can  provide. 

Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  is  hos- 
pitable, friendly,  informal  .  .  . 
a  happj  choice  for  a  Thanks- 
giving visit.  Come  for  the  day 
or  itaj  the  week-end.  Walk  the 
boards  and  enjoy  tin'  ionic  sea 
breezes.  Hide  on  the  beach,  plsiv 
sqtush,  golf,  li<-  in  the  son,  take 
health-baths.  Achieve  an  appe- 
tite thai  will  make  you  doubly 
appreciative  of  the  bountiful 
Chalf -Iladdon  Mall  Thanks- 
git  ing  dinner. 

Fall  and  winter  rales  are  in 
effect    .    .    .    JUSl    one    more    thing 

for  which  i<>  give  thanks.  Write 
for  information. 


A  m  e  r  i  <•  a  ii       ii  n  il       E  ii  r  i>  p  <•  <i  n       I'  I  a  n  S 

CHALFONTE-HADDON     Mi  ALL 


A    T    I,    A    N    T    I     « 


C     I     T    V 


heeds       a  n  il       hip  pi  n  c  o  1 1       Co  mp  an  y 


HOTEL 

Delmonico 

PARK  AVENUE  at  59th 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

▲ 

For  a  day,  month  or  year,  a  distinguished 
metropolitan  residence,  conveniently  located 
at  the  crossroads  of  fashionable  New  York. 

JOHN   F.   SANDER:,  !9er 


Enchanted  Dalmatia 

« (  ontinued  from  page  82) 

filled  and  encrusted  with  structures 
of  mediaeval  date  but  outside  the 
Palace  hounds  you  will  find  a  fair- 
sized  busy  city,  thoroughly  modern 
in  every  respect,  with  taxicabs,  tram 
ears,  brilliant  electric  lighting,  fine 
shops,  cafis,  restaurants,  hotels, 
crowds  of  well-dressed  people  strol- 
ling up  and  down  the  broad,  shaded 
esplanade  along  the  water  front,  all 
manner  of  shipping  in  the  harbor, 
and  the  local  boat-club  crews  out  for 
practice  in  four-  and  eight  -oared 
shells.  Inside  the  Palace  precincts 
you  will  find  much  of  the  famous 
Vestibolo  still  intact,  and  the  octag- 
onal mausoleum  does  duty  as  the 
Cathedral,  but  even  there  a  tone  of 
modernity  and  thrift  prevails.  To  se"e 
any  ruins  at  Spalato  that  really  look 
like  ruins  you  have  to  go  back  sev- 
eral miles  into  the  country  to  the  re- 
mains of  Diocletian's  villa  at  Salona. 
They  are  still  digging  up  all  sorts  of 
things  in  the  neighborhood  and  you 
will  probably  be  able  to  get  a  silver 
coin  of  Imperial  Rome  for  a  few 
dinars  and  a  couple  of  cigarettes. 
When  Diocletian  picked  out  Spalato 
for  his  retirement  he  showed  a  good 
eye  for  natural  beauty;  if  he  had  no 
such  thought  in  mind,  then  he  made 
a  lucky  choice. 

From  Spalato  it  is  not  a  long  sail 
out  to  the  Island  of  Lesina,  one  of 
the  lovelies!  spots  of  the  whole  coast. 
Hut,  besides  that  rare  beauty  that 
makes  both  the  island  and  town  of 
Lesina  very  godsends  for  artist  folk, 
there  is  exceptionally  good  bathing 
nearby  as  well  as  the  other  outdoor 
diversions  mentioned  in  speaking  of 
Zara,  For  cruising  in  Dalmatian  wa- 
ters one  could  not  pick  out  a  better 
base.  It  is  within  easy  sailing  dis- 
tance of  Curzola,  a  town  and  island 
loo  little  visited,  and  likewise  within 
ready  reach  is  the  Island  of  Meleda 
where,  at  Porto  Palazzo,  you  can  see 
at  the  water's  edge  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  palace  for  all  the  world  like 
a  Piranesi  print  or  where,  if  you 
don't  mind  a  stiff  climb  through  the 
woods,  you  will  come  to  a  great  lake 
in  the  middle  of  the  island.  On  an 
island  in  the  middle  of  this  lake  an 
old  deserted  monastery  holds  ample 
rewards  for  anyone  with  a  taste  for 
exploring.  Again,  from  Lesina  it  is 
not  too  far  to  sail  comfortably  to 
Ragusa.  And  to  approach  Ragusa  by 
sea  is  worth  making  a  long  journey 
for  the  sheer  joy  of  romantic  and 
dramatic  excitement.  As  you  come  up 
to  its  mighty  walls  and  the  vast  cur- 
tain of  masonry  that  shields  the  har- 
bor you  fully  expect  to  see  a  Seel 
<>i  Crusading  galleys  or  a  Venetian 
argosy  of  merchantmen  sail  out  from 
behind  the  barrier.  Then  you  round 
the  end  of  the  curtain  and  find  your- 
seli  in  a  busy  little  seaport  with 
Turkish  navvies  everywhere  ami  the 
Croatian  peasants  clothed  in  a  be- 
wildering variety  of  local  garbs,  all 
ol  them  rivaling  the  rainbow  in 
gaiety. 

Another  element  of  Dalmatia's  en- 
chantment  lies  in  anchoring  at  night 
in  tin   .  oves  where  the  fisherfolk  lay 
their     nets.     There     is    always     good 
swimming    and    there    is    always    at 
the  sport  of  hunting  octopus  by 
torchlight.  And  a  very  good  trial  of 
^kill  it    I-.  too.    But   to  feel  the  whole 
enchantment  ol  this  coast  you  must 
tere  and  give  yourself  up  to  its 
nj    -pdl.    If  you  do  this  once, 
you    will    surely    want    to    go    back 
That    is   -till    another  part    of 
the  en<  hantment,  too  hard  to  explain. 


Ipoini:  away 

THIS 
WINTER? 


consider 
Tucson.  Arizona 

THIS  YEAR  especially,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself,  to  consider  Arizona's  warm,  in- 
vigorating climate.  You  should  hear  this 
good  news!  In  Tucson,  your  ridinji.  golf, 
ternis,  or  hunting  plans  are  seldom  de- 
layed by  inclement  weather.  For  here,  the 
sun  shines  more  daylight  hours  (8-1.6%) 
than  any  other  place  in  the  country. 

El  Conquistador  Hotel  oilers  you  all  the 
freedom  ami  tun  of  a  guest  ranch,  phis 
the  conveniences  of  a  modern,  distinctive 
resort.  Accommodations  are  available  in 
the  main  building  or  private  bungalows, 
let  II.  A.  MacLennan,  Managing  Director, 
he  your  host  this  winter. 


r%& 


You  'II  enjoy  reading  this  fascinating 
book.  U  rite  for  complimentary  copy. 

EL 

CONQUISTADOR 

HOTEL 


TITS 


ON    UJJj|H>    Altl|    »!VA 
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your  bill  will  be  just  about  20%  less! 


and  yet  the  famed  BLACKSTONE  service  standards  remain  unchanged! 


r„ 


Room  rates  NOW  begin  at 


HE  lowered  rates  which  now  prevail  make 
it  a  temptation  to  stress  the  economy  of  a  stay 
at  The  BLACKSTONE.  Rates  have  been  reduced 
.  .  .  substantially!  Room  rates  are  down!  Food 
charges  have  been  reduced!  Laundry  prices  .  .  . 
and  all  those  "Incidentals' 
which  look  small  individually 
but  total  noticeably  .  .  .  have 
been  refigured  with  a  sharp 
ened  pencil.  1  he  point  is 
downward  rate  revisions  ap- 
ply throughout  the  hotel 


not  on  just  a  room  or  two.  ( )n  an  average  this 
makes  the  accommodations  of  one  of  the  world's 
finest  hotels  available  to  you  at  a  discount  of 
around  20%.  The  prevailing  schedule  also  re- 
futes the  idea  that  fine  things  must  also  be  the 
most  expensive.  The  Blackstone  is  well  within 
the  means  of  the  most  budget-minded  traveller. 
The  Blackstone  inaugurates  this  new  era  of 
owered  costs  without  lowering  a  single  service 
standard.  For  to  make  a  single  sacrifice  would  be 
to  destroy  that  which  classes  The  BLACKSTONE 
among    the    really     fine    hotels    of    the    world 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Dignity  in  a  Colonial  Home 

{Continued  from  page  49) 


THE  second  floor  plan  shows  the 
'  owner's  suite  of  the  Bedford 
home,  over  the  living  room,  con- 
sisting of  a  bedroom,  two  ward- 
robe closets,  each  with  a  window, 
and  a  bathroom  with  two  basins 
and  an  enclosed  shower  bath  in 
addition  to  a  bathtub.  In  the  main 
portion  there  are  three  bedrooms 
all  to  the  south,  the  north  side  be- 
ing used  for  a  linen  closet  with 
window,  circular  stairs,  a  serving 
room   and   a   maid's   room,   opposite 


which  is  the  nursery  on  the  south 
with  its  own  bath  and  cooking  pan- 
try. There  are  three  other  maids' 
rooms  over  the  garage,  each  with  its 
own  wash  basin.  A  feature  of  the 
maid's  bath  is  that  the  toilet  is  in  a 
separate  space. 

The  attic  plan  shows  two  guest 
rooms  in  the  main  portion,  each  with 
its  own  bath,  also  large  cedar  closet 
with  a  window  and  several  store 
closets,  with  storage  space  over  the 
wings. 


Decorative  Antique  Silk  Fabrics 


(Continued  from  page  34) 


century  is  a  wall  hanging  in  faded 
green,  with  a  Chinoiserie  design  in 
colors,  gold  and  silver.  Many  of  these 
historic  textiles  are  accompanied  with 
documentary  proof  of  their  authen- 
ticity, which  contributes  very  much 
to  their  intrinsic  value. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  priestly  vestments,  worn 
only  on  royal  ceremonial  occasions 
arc  those  from  Saint  Stephen's  Cathe- 
dral in  Vienna,  dating  from  the  early 
seventeenth  century.  The  exquisite 
colors  of  the  beautiful  floral  design 
on  the  creamy  silk  background  of  the 
brocade  undimmed  by  time  are  en- 
riched with  gold  and  silver.  Edged 
with  gold  galloon  and  gold  lace,  a  dia- 
mond shaped  fragment  of  priceless 
Persian  brocade  exemplifies  the 
liea uly  of  ancient  weaving  in  its 
jewel-like  colors  mingled  with  gold 
and  silver,  its  pattern  so  modernistic 
it  might  have  been  created  within  a 
decade,  this  rare  fragment  is  essen- 
tially  appropriate    for   a   wall   panel. 

The  decorative  possibilities  of  these 
splendid  textiles  are  limitless,  hung 
in  soft  folds,  or  even  in  plain  breadths, 
they  are  wonderful  backgrounds   for 


carved  and  gilded  mirror  frames, 
throwing  into  high  relief  the  elab- 
orate scrolls  of  the  Chippendale 
period,  or  softening  the  severity  of 
mirrors  framed  in  an  architectural 
manner.  Hung  over  mantels  or  on 
walls  in  place  of  tapestries,  or  as  wall 
panels  framed  in  narrow  mouldings, 
they  are  delightful,  while  they  are 
extremely  effective  hung  above  a 
settee,  or  at  the  head  of  a  bed  in  the 
Spanish  manner.  Obtainable  for  hang- 
ings or  window  draperies  are  plain 
velvets  in  rich  Venetian  ruby,  sap- 
phire or  cerulean  blue,  amethyst  or 
topaz,  whose  gorgeous  folds  may  once 
have  graced  the  palace  of  a  doge 
Another  marvelous  way  of  displaying 
the  splendid  brocaded  silks  and  vel- 
vets is  in  screens,  three,  or  four  fold. 
while  fragments  of  brocade  silks  too 
small  for  any  other  use  are  invisibly 
joined  and  edged  with  gold  or  silver 
galloon  for  use  as  mats.  Larger  pieces 
are  utilized  for  boudoir  pillows,  blot- 
ting books,  portfolios,  boxes  and 
photograph  frames,  while  small  hand 
bags,  card  cases  and  innumerable 
other  decorative  trifles  are  fashioned 
from   the  infinitely  precious  textiles 
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^^S       Established  1888     I  >^*-»^ 

580  FIFTH  AVENUE 

N.  W.  Corner  47th  Street 

NEW  YORK 

•  •  • 

BRvant  9-2040 


MEN'S 

Custom 

Tailors    and    Breeches   Makers 

•  •  • 

Man -Tailored  to  Measure 

Saddle  Clothes  for  Sportswomen 

who  ride  astride 


Harris,  Upham  &  C^ 


Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


11  Wall  Street 

912  Baltimore  Ave. 
Kansas  City 


578  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  (at  57th  Street) 

112  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago 


St.  Paul  Minneapolis 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 


Independence,  Kan.  Duluth  Wichita 

Oklahoma  City  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Indianapolis  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.  Evansville,  Ind. 

Tulsa  Rockford,  III.  Evanston,  III.  Milwaukee  Montreal 


JJ/Vvr^    •    •    •    Envelopes  and  Evening  Purses 

Especially  distinctive,  individually  handmade 
of  Fine  Materials,  personally  selected,  guar- 
anteeing you  a  quality  not  possible  to  find 
elsewhere.  Samples  of  Mate- 
rials and  Linings  sent  on  re- 
quest. Prices  range  from  $8.00 
to  $16.00. 


■> 


TV  to 

9V  Frames. 

sizes  on  bags 

illustrated. 


Reference  : 

Newton  Trust  Company,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

271  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Established  1915 


EXTRAORDINARY  OWNER  ALLEGIANCE 

No  car  ever  built  has  a  greater  hold  upon  its  owners 
than  the  Cord  Front-Drive.  The  man  or  woman  who 
has  never  driven  a  Cord,  regardless  of  how  much 
other  fine  car  experience  they  have  had,  cannot  ap- 
preciate the  difference.  The  ease  of  handling,  comfort, 
sense  of  safety,  and  the  difference  in  maneuverability 
of  the  Cord  are  a  revelation.  We  invite  you  to  find  out. 
by  actually  driving  a  Cord,  why  owners  say  "It  spoils 
us  for  any  other  type  of  car." 

Brougham    S239S     Sedan    $2395     Convertible    Cabriolel 
Convertible  Phaeton  Sedan   $2593. 


Prices   f.a.h.   Auburn.    Indiana.    Equipment    other 
Prices  subject  to  change  without 


standard,    <-\trn. 


AUBURN    Al'TOMOBIl.E   COMPANY.    M  BI  RN,   INDIANA 


CORD 

F  R  0  IS  T     D  R  1  V  E 
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LEADED  GLASS 


DESIGNERS  AND  MAKERS  OE  TOE  LEADED  GLASS 

IN  THE  STERLING  MEMORIAL  LI9RARY 

YALE  UNIVERSITY 


G.OVOBONAWITINC 
30  CAST  IOTH  ST. 

NEW   YERK 

VTUYVSNT 
6509 


» 


Posed  for  by  the  wife  of  the  artist 


"THE  GUEST' 

Summer  lS62 


by  Eric  Pape 


Photo  Engravers  of  highest  grade 

printing    plates    for    many    of   the    foremost 
Advertising  Agencies  and  leading  Publications. 


Powers  Reproduction    Corporation 


205   West  39tk  Street,  New  York 


Tel.  PEnnsylvania   6-O0OO 
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vt  Rasp  Your  Throat 

With  Harsh 
Irritants 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y 


"  Reach  for  a 
LUCKY  instead" 


What  effect  have  harsh  irritants  present  in  all 
raw  tobaccos  upon  the  throat?  A  famous  author- 
ity, retained  by  us  to  study  throat  irritation  says: 

"The  tissues  above  and  below  the  vocal 
chords  and  the  vocal  chords  themselves  may 
become  acutely  or  chronically  congested 
as  a  result  of  the  inhalation  of  irritating 
fumes  in  the  case  of  chemists  for  example." 

LUCKY  STRIKE'S  exclusive  "TOASTING"  Process 
expels  certain  harsh  irritants  present  in  all  raw 
tobaccos.  We  sell  these  expelled  irritants  to  manu- 
facturers of  chemical  compounds.  They  are  not 
present  in  your  LUCKY  STRIKE.  So  Consider  your 
Adam's  Apple  — that  is  your  larynx  — your  voice 
box  — it  contains  your  vocal  chords.  Don't  rasp 
your  throat  with  harsh  irritants.  Be  careful  in  your 
choice  of  cigarettes.  Reach  for  a  LUCKY  instead. 


*> 


It's  toaste 


Including  the  use  of  Ultra  Violet  Rays 

Sunshine  Mellows  — Heat  Purifies 

Tour  Throat  Protection  -  against  irritation  -  cgtjjnst  cough 


t  1931. 

l'hc  A.  T    Co.. 

Hfrs 


TUNE* 

The  Ln.  I:  y 
Strike  Dance 
Orchestra, 
every  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and 
Saturday  eve- 
rt i n g  over 
N.  B.  C.  net- 
works. 
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CHRISTMAS  GIFT  NUMBER 





^Vrts  &  Deco 


•      Architecture,  Decoration,  Antiques,  Gardens,  Travel,  Theatre,  Books: 


Panel  in  the  Sert  Room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria 


December,  1931 


ARTS  &  DECORATION  PUBLISHING  CO.  Inc. 
PUBLISHER-ELT1NCE  F.  WARNER 

New  York— Paris— London 


Painted  by  Jose  Maria  Sert 


PRICE:  50  CENTS 


■*j 


f^TPTS   t^iat  ma^e  t^ie  spirit  of  Christmas 
^^^  live  on  throughout  the  YearsJ 


Andirons  of  particularly  fine  early  English 
design,  suitable  for  rooms  of  Elizabethan, 
early  Tudor  or  Jacobean  styling.  Polished 
steel  with  a  rich,  subdued  finish.  Height 
25"  .     .     $423.    Height  33^2" .     .     $50°- 


Bronze  Ash  Receiver,  unique  in  shape  and 
design.  Has  character  and  sturdy  beauty. 
5,'i"  in  diameter $8 


A  charming  little  Silver  Boudoir  Lamp  of 
Adam  design,   with  a    smart!}    tailored 
shade  0/  lillc.  satin  lined.   Sterling  Silver 
Nate  on  solid  metal.    Height 
Lo">f>  $Jo 


NO  GIFT  perpetuates  the  Spirit  of  Christmas  as  does  a 
gift  for  the  hearth— for  Christmas  cheer  burns  on  for' 
ever  before  a  friendly  fireside. 

And  here  are  Fireplace  Fixtures  which  abundantly  fulfill  the 
desire  to  give  something  fine  .  .  .  something  away  from  the 
commonplace  .  .  .  something  really  beautiful ! 

Jackson  Andirons,  Grates,  Screens  and  other  Fireplace 
Accessories  are  accurate  reproductions  and  adaptations  cf 
the  world's  finest  examples  of  Period  styling.  In  every  curve 
.  .  .  every  line  .  .  .  every  surface  of  these  exquisitely  made 
pieces  is  revealed  that  perfection  of  materials,  design  and 
workmanship  which  creates  beauty  and  quality. 


And  although  Jackson  Products  offer  you  the  satisfaction 
of  giving  the  finest,  Jackson  prices 
compare  most  favorably  with  those 
from  other  sources. 


Handsome  Folding  Screen  of  Provincial  Louis 
XV  design,  u-ith  a  graceful  flowing  border 
typic.il  of  the  Period.  Qold  finish.  Height 
24V.  Width  fully  extended  52'     .     .    $175 

Other  Jackson  Fire  Screens  in  Period  and 
Modern  designs  to  complement  the  various 
styles  of  mantels  and  interiors  are  offered  at 
prices  ranging  from  $22  to  $350. 


Exclushe  Representatives  of  the  Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company 


These  distinguished  accessories  for 
the  hearth,  along  with  such  decora^ 
tive  furnishings  for  the  fireside,  as 
Tables,  Lamps,  Smoking  Stands  and 
Book  Ends  in  Bronze  and  other  met' 
als,  may  be  purchased  at  the  Jackson 
Galleries  or  at  the  well' known 
establishments   listed    at    the    right. 


Baltimore 
J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 

Boston 
PETT1NGELL-ANDREWS    COMPANY 

Cincinnati 

THE  A.  B.  CLOSSON  JR.  COMPANY 

Cleveland 

THE  STERLING  &  WELCH  COMPANY 

Dayton 

THE  A.  B.  CLOSSON  JR.  COMPANY 

Denver 

DENVER  DRY  GOODS  COMPANY 


Detroit 
THE  MARTIN-GIBSON  COMPANY 

Oklahoma  City 

HARBOUR-LONGMIRE  COMPANY 

Philadelphia 

J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh 
BEAUX  ARTS 

Providence 
TILDEN-THURBER  CORPORATION 

St.  Louis 
SCRUGGS-VANDERVOORT-  BARNEY 


Washington 
J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 


WM.H.jACrCSON  COMPANY 

2  West  47th  St.,  New  York  City  318  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  5514  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 

(SupcTvisiojx  W.  Jay  Saylor) 

ESTABLISHED      IN      1827     *     OVER      100      YEARS     OF     SERVICE 
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Behold  the  smartest  Gifts  of  the 
present  and  the  future  foretold 
in  the  mystic  crystal  of  the  past 


Photo  by  Nicholas  Muray 


CAPPELUN  GLASSWARE  inc 

SIXTEEN     EAST     FIFTY-SECOND     STREET     •     NEW     YORK 


EDNA  YOUNG  SCOTT 
DETROIT 


HELEN  HUGHES  DULANY 
CHICAGO 


W.  J.SAYLOR 
LOS  ANGELES 
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ARTS  &   DECORATION.   December,   1931.   Published  ever]  KXXV1     Number  2    Publication  offlop    «8  Midlmn  Ami.™    \-,.w  Y„rk  niv    Suhaerlntion  nrlce    $t>  no  a  year ; 
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matter  March  ...  1019  al  the  post  office  In  New  Tort  <  Ity.  un  |  March  ::.  1879.  Copyrighted  1931.  by  Arts  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co..  Inc.  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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a   liletime. 


To    recreate    this    furniture,  preserving    all    its    grace    and    charm.,  logically   requires    an 


equal   period   of  specialized   labor.   This   is  why  every  piece    ol  Jacques    JJodart   furniture  is  made 


educated    in    the    auth 


in  .France    by    men    educated    in    the    authentic 
>  2 


da 


acLcirbjnc. 


pirit    of   the    original    masters  —  yet    trained    as  ^  T^/ruby  S.  CHAPMAN.'p res. 

Antiques  &  Reproductions 

veil  in   20th   Century   methods   of  construction. 


New   York:   385  Atadison  Avenue 
TLns  Angeles:    5514  \V^lLliire  Blvd.  In  Parix:   11,  Rue  Payenne 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


MRS.  RALPH  SMALL 
Antiques     Interiors 


Have  just  returned  from 
Europe  with  beautiful 
eighteenth  century  fur- 
niture, lamps,  and 
chandelier. 


700    North    Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago 


ALBERTA 
BARNES   •  BEALL 


FLORENCE  BARKER 

Associate 


Interiors 


866   North  Wabash  Avenue 


C.  D.  MACPHERSON 

Inc. 

Decorations 

Wall  Papers 

Fabrics 

Evanston,    Illinois 


CELIA  T.  STURM 
Importations 


116  East  Oak  Street 

Chicago 
Superior  0928 


CLARK-FULKERSON 

Designers  & 

Furnishers 

of  Interiors 

628  Church  St. 
Evanston 


HADDEN   and   HIPPLE 

Interior  Decorating 

Designing 

Unusual  Table  Decorations 


Room  803 


Harrison   7207 


410   South    Michigan   Avenue 
Chicago 


JESSICA  TREAT 
Interior  Decoration 


1803    Harlem    Boulevard 

Rockford,    Illinois 

Phone  Main  900 


ROSALIE  ROACH 
FASSETT 


Artistic   furnishings   for 

Town  and  Country 

homes 


820  Tower  Court — Chicago 
Telephone  Superior  5695 


ELIZABETH 
DOOLITTLE 

Inc. 

Antiques 
Old  Silver 
Fine  Glass 

Interiors 

CONSULTATION 
STUDIO 

906    N.    Michigan    Ave. 
Tel.    Superior    9260 


WOMEN 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS' 

ASSOCIATION  OF 

CHICAGO 

Architect   and  decorator  must   work   together  in 

order  to  perfect  the  plans  for  a  home.  Are  you  plan* 

ni'ng  to  build  a  new  house?  If  so,  call  a  compe* 

tent  architect,  and  when  you  have  agreed  upon  the 

style,  summon  a  competent  decorator  immediately. 

In  this  way,  your  interior  decorations  and  your 

architectural  details  will  he  in  harmony,-  you  will 

eliminate  many  expensive  extras  due  to  after* 

thoughts,  and  the  result  will  he  a  credit  to  your 

good  taste   and  judgment.    Women    are    natural 

home   makers,    and  understand  the   needs   and 

equipment   of  a   house   in    order    that    it   may 

function  properly.  -;-  Any  of  these  decorators  will 

oe  pleased  to  cooperate  with  you. 


CATHERINE   RECKITTS 

■**■  -y  • 

Furnishing  and 
Interior  Decoration 


I  I    East   Huron   Street 
Chicago,    Illinois 


MISS  GHEEN,  INC. 

THE  COMPLETE 
DECORATION 
OF     HOUSES 

620  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,   III. 

54  East  57  Street 
New   York 


FLORENCE    ELY   HUNN 

Remodelling  of  old  houses. 
Interior,  architectural  plan- 
ning and  designing  for  co- 
operative apartments  as  well 
as  decoration  and  complete 
furnishings. 

101   East  Oak  Street 

Chicago 

Superior  2132 


IRENE  SIDLEY 


Antiques 


Interi 


Q 


ors 


952   No.  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago 

Superior  8255 


ANNETTE 

KELLOGG 

OF    CHICAGO 


COLT 


Interiors 

Furnishings 

Consulting 

15  and    17   East  Division   Street 
Superior  9850 


AU  PARADIS!  Inc. 

940    North    Michigan    Avenue 
Chicago 

Antiques 
Interiors 

Tel.  I  0577 
Superior  (  2631 


D.    LORRAINE    YERKES 

Interiors.  Fine  Wallpapers. 

Antiques. 

A     new     Directoire     Scenic 

copied     from     the     antique 

has     just      been      received. 

Most  reasonably  priced 

820  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Tel:  Sup.  7739 


CHARLOTTE  ELTON 
WHITEHEAD 

Interior 
Decorations 

305  West  Ormsby  Avenue 
Louisville,    Kentucky 


MILDRED  NEWGASS 

DECORATION   of  INTERIORS 

Furniture 
Fabrics         Vi 
Wallpaper 
Antiques 

625   North    Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago,    Illinois 

Superior  4029 
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1931,  Kituoger  Company 


Kittinger  Distinctive  furniture  3Y(ake$ 

the  3Y(ost  ^Appreciated  of  Gkristmas  (yifts! 


cy 


091 


JL  OU  would  like  to  receive  it  yoursell  .  .  .  others 
will  appreciate  it  just_>  as  sincerely!  This  will  be  a  year  ot  practical  gifts.  And  in  the 
Kittinger  collection  of  over  700  pieces  there  is  something  distinctive  and  appropriate 
to  earn  the  gratitude  ot  nearly  everyone  on  your  list. 

The  giving  oi  Kittinger  Furniture  implies  discriminating  choice  and  carries  with  i 

established,  recognized  standard  ot  excellence  in  design  and  craftsmanship.  Everyone 
knows  there  is  an  authentic,  historic  background  antedating  every  Kittinger  piece. 
Not  everyone  knows,  however,  that  there  are  many  pieces  in_j  our  collection  which 
represent  a  very  modest  investment. 

Remember,  all  Kittinger  Distinctive-)  Furniture  is  made  oi  solid  American  Walnut, 
solid  Honduras  Mahogany  or  solid  Oak.  It  will  serve  faithfully  for  generations.  To 
assist  you  in  making  a  choice,  we  offer  a  little  packet  ot  gill— 1  suggestions  without 
charge.  Address  Kittinger  Company,   1902  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

You  1jJ)i//  T/ii/r/ 3t(a.nu  (Ji)'  Suggestions  in  0ur Showrooms 

Buffalo  »,       ,,     ,  Los  Angeles 


Al    Fa<  tory 

r%-  Elmwood  Ave. 


New  York 

3t>3  Madison  Ave. 


C  hie  ago 

433  East  Ei  ie  St 


At   l\u  Col  v 

1500S  .Blvd. 


A170 


KITTING  ER 

^ Distinctive     Fix  r  n  i  t  u  r  c      ^^ 

Sold    only   by   heading    Furniture    Dealers    and    Interior   Decorators 
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H.  A.  Elsberg 


Antique  Textiles 

OF    ALL    PERIODS 


FOR  DEALERS,  DECORATORS  AND  ARCHITECTS 


40  EAST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


ROOK¥OOD 
POTTERY 

jSnowing  an  ltitercnangealde  group 
ot  square  ana  rectangular  flower 
containers  in  artistic  ana  harmoni- 
ous color  arrangement.  The  entire 
group  is  priced  at  $16.50.  Individ- 
ually tin-  pieces  are  priced  accord- 
ing to  sire:  $5.00  (in  mirror  black 
or  celadon),  $4-00  (in  light  blue 
i  rackle  mat),  $3.00  (in  straw  color 
or  mirror  black},  $2.50  (in  straw 
color),    $2.00    (in    claire    de   June). 

Root  I  ■miJ.it  thefollowingsl 

Tiffany  and  Co.,  Jewelers,  New  Tor\  City; 
H.  Altman  and  Co.,  New  Tor\  City;  Frederick 
Loeser  and  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn;  Strawbridgt  an  I 
i  r,  Philadelphia;  Marshall  Field  and  Co., 
Chicago;  Schervee  Studios,  Inc.,  Boston;  L.  B. 
King  and  Co.,  Detroit;  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
Detroit;  Brock  and  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Dulin 
and  Martin,  Washington,  D.  C;  Frederick  and 
kelson,  Seattle.  A  store  of  similar  quality  re  pre 
lusively  in  your  city.  We  in> 
vite  your  direct  inquiry. 

HOOK  WOOD   POTTERY 
CINCINNATI 


VALET  STAND 

Patent  Applied  For 
A  practical  and  unusual  gift  fur 
I  he  man  for  Christmas.  This 
compact  stand  has  a  place  for 
coat,  trousers,  tie,  and  shoes, 
and  it  comes  with  or  without 
a  folding  shelf  for  shirts.  The 
price  is  $20.00  with  shelf,  or 
$15.00  without,  in  any  color  or 
wood  finish.  Crating  and  ship- 
ping    charges     are    net,     extra. 

TneXXOSETShop 

MRS.  GEORGE    HERZOG 
2BO  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK    ,■: 

MIMtlAHCC*    i-SUO  jpjjj 


For  The  Whole  Family 

The  Gift  Appropriate 

THIS  beautifully  bound  Rand 
McNally  world  atlas  (14%" 
x  ll%")  is  an  ideal  gift  for  the 
tor    of    rare    books.    It    is 
1     in    genuine     Florentine 
leather  and  is  Hand  Gold  Tool- 
v  i  liable  in  brown,  tan,  re  J 
In  the  connoisseur's  li- 
•    ir  is  a  constant  joy. 

I  I  ORENTINE  CRAFT  CO. 
54  W  I  ST  21ST  ST] 
Nl  W   YORK   CITY 


From  the  Smart  Shops  and 
Antique  Galleries 

By  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


Decorated  metal  tid-bit  trays;  engrav- 
ed crystal  "hurricane"  globe  vase; 
ruby  overlay  glass  IT1//'  lamp,  parch- 
ment shade;  and  porcelain  box.  Period 
Art  Shoppe,  Inc.,  19  W.  24th  St.,  N.Y.C. 

QRNAMENTAL  accessories  cov- 
ering a  wide  selection  are 
shown  in  the  importations  of  the 
Period  Art  Shoppe.  Among  the 
newest  is  the  etched  or  plain  crys- 
tal "hurricane"  globe,  originally 
intended  to  shield  a  candle  from 
the  draught  and  now  made  with 
a  solid  end,  as  well,  so  that  it 
may  be  used  as  a  long  stem  flower 
vase. 

Decorated  trays,  both 
small  and  large,  are  shown 
in  various  colors,  and 
lamps  of  Early  American 
design.  Bathroom  bottles 
and  other  attractive  inci- 
dentals and  toilet  bottles 
with  powder  jars,  porce- 
lain and  glass  flower  hold- 
ers, tie-backs,  porcelain 
boxes,  liqueur  sets  and 
miniatures  are  other  fea- 
tures. 


New  modernistic  U  shaped  chromium 
candlestick,  bakelite  base,  with  candles 
in  old  ivory,  green,  black,  red,  yellow. 
Can-Die-Luxe  Shop,  578  Mad.,  N.Y.C. 


PORCELAIN  animal  and 
figure  subjects  that  have 
represented  the  excellence 
of  the  Royal  Copenhagen 
Porcelain  factories,  for 
many  years,  have  recently 
been  augmented  by  a  num- 
ber of  new  examples. 

Offering  as  they  do  at- 
tractive Christmas  gifts, 
they  meet  the  demand  of 
the  animal  lover  for  natu- 
ralistic renderings,  as  all 
subjects  included  in  this 
stock  are  modeled  by  skill- 
ful artists,  abroad,  from  the  living 
animal.  Hence  the  spirit  and  atti- 
tude is  portrayed  as  in  favorite 
breeds  of  dogs,  in  characteristic 
poses. 

Stoneware  made  by  these  fac- 
tories is  also  represented  in  new 
pieces  richly  colored  in  deep  reds, 
greens  and  browns  and  shown  in 
attractive  vases,  bowls  and  tobacco 
jars. 

QANDLES,    both    hand-dippe| 

"*  and  machine  made,  to  be  founc/ 
at  the  Can-Die-Luxe  Shop,  repre- 


Porcelain  elephants,  9"  and  5%";  play- 
ing puppies;  and  pheasants  with  natural 
colored  plumage.  Royal  Copenhagen 
Porcelain,  Inc.,  155  W.  57th  St.,  N.Y.C. 

sent  an  inexpensive  and  exhaustive 
stock  in  all  colors  and  sizes. 

In  these  the  double  ended  U  can- 
dle in  a  specially  designed  candle- 
stick is  notable  this  season,  as 
being  a  distinct  innovation.  Supple- 
menting the  candles  are  the  matches 
in  gift  packages  with  a  choice  of 
fourteen  styles  of  monograms,  and 
the  new  velour-finish  paper  match 
holders,  in  four  shades,  silver  lined. 
Special  plates  may  be  also  ordered 
here  for  these  matches,  engraved 
with  the  signature,  crest,  fl'.^  or 
emblem. 

Colorful  pottery  vases  and  bowls 
comprise  another  large  selection, 
desirable  for  gifts. 

INSTALLATION  and  equipment 

of  the  bathroom  as  well  as  the 

private  bar  are  the  specialties  of 
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Black  ghi"  toilet  bottle  w  ith  white  ter- 
rier; flowered  bottle  ami  jar;  opales- 
cent ball  bottle  with  bluebird  stopper; 
chromium  brash  bolder;  finger-tip  tow- 
el and  turtle  nail  brush  and  cleaner. 
Chez  le  Bain,  751  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Chez  le  Bain,  in  which  only  the 
newest  features  are  introduced. 

Contributing  to  the  luxury  of 
the  bath,  for  example,  there  is 
the  decorated  and  perforated  tin 
make-up  shelf  with  a  mirror,  that 
rests  across  the  tub,  and  the 
chromium  reading  shelf,  to 
be  used  in  the  same  manner. 
The  daintiest  of  finger-tip  tow- 
els are  also  to  be  had — one  in 
Vved  linen  marked  "lip-stick". 
Old  time  towel  racks  are  also 
featured.  The  hampers  dis- 
played are  unusually  effective 
in  their  painted  decorations 
and  the  many  charming  toilet 
bottles. 

Supplementing     these     are 
amusing   accessories   for  chil- 
dren and  an  adult  nail  brush 
in  turtle  form  with  a  tortoise 
shell  or  colored  back,  and  a 
nail  cleaner  inserted,  forming  the 
turtle's  head  and  tail.  There  is  also 
the  mirror  glass  rack  for  the  tis- 
sue rolls  convenient  for  many  uses. 

Hand  decorated  screen  in  greens  and 
yellows  with  birds  of  paradise.  Cele- 
don  porcelain  lamp  with  green  brocad- 
ed Chinese  silk  shade,  carnelian  finial 
and  drops,  on  wrought  iron  stand. 
Arvada  Studios,  48  E.  49th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


y  HE  "Plant-i-dor",made 
by  Hitchings  &  Com- 
pany, successfully  solves 
the  problem  of  shielding 
house  plants  from  dry  in- 
door circulation  in  provid- 
ing a  continual  humid  at- 
mosphere at  an  even  tem- 
perature. 

This  offers  the  same  ad- 
vantages to  plants  as  an 
outside  greenhouse  and 
enables  one  to  completely 
regulate  theconditions  nec- 
essary for  lovelier,  health- 
ier plant  life,  by  simply  keeping 
the  tray  in  which  the  Plant-i-dor 
sets,  partially  filled  with  water.  As 
the  water  evaporates  the  moisture 
rises  through  the  perforated  metal 
bottom  into  the  case  and  gives  the 
plants  the  moist  air  they  crave. 

Rock  gardens  and  even  wood- 
land gardens  with  small  foliage 
plants  and  vines  can  be  arranged 
with  tufa  rock,  twigs,  bark,  peb- 
bles and  stones  using  small  tropical 
plants  and  other  varieties. 


"Plant-i-dor"  or  small  indoor  green- 
house that  protects  plants  from  the 
damaging*  effects  of  the  usual  heated 
room.  Hitchings  &  Co.,  Elizabeth.  N.  J. 

IN  the  decorative  work  of  the  Ar- 
vada Studios,  Mrs.  Chamberlain 
has  obtained  most  satisfactory  ef- 
fects in  her  color  combinations  and 
consistent  handling  of  detail,  as  in 
the  instance  of  a  recently  com- 
pleted boudoir.  This  was  carried 
out  in  mauve,  pale  green  and  yel- 
low against  pinkish  mauve  walls, 
with  simple  painted  furniture  in 
apple  green,  striped  in  mauve  green 
and  yellow. 

The  chintz  curtains,  repeating 
these  colorings,  were  edged  with 
mauve  taffeta  ruffles.  Apple  green 
taffeta  bed  spreads  with  ruffled 
scolloped  edges  were  used.  Another 
pleasing  interior  by  Mrs.  Chamber- 
lain was  a  studio  room  done  in 
jade  green,  burnt  orange  and  yel- 
lows, with  gladiola  chintz. 

DERCELLEN  hooked  rugs  made 
of  hand  dyed  wools,  from  the 
workshop  of  Alfred  P.  Porter,  rep- 
resent the  output  of  a  picturesque 
Long  Island  hillside  studio,  that 
reveals  masterpieces  of  the  hooked 
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C^TTIE  graciousness,  simplicity,  and  poise  of 
\^J  the  Eighteenth  Century  are  exquisitely 
represented  in  this  fine  burl  walnut  nest  of  three 
William  and  Mary  tables — handmade  through- 
out—  (each  table  can  be  used  as  an$O/~i.50 
individual  table) .  Formerly  $125,  now    Zu  J 

554  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

840  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 
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Inc 


175  EAST  60th  \J  NEW  YORK 

MANTELS  and   FIREPLACE   EQUIPMENT 


Our  collection 
of  fireplace  fix- 
tures  offers 
many  delightful 
Christmas  Gift 
suggestions. 


Black  wire  mesh 
folding  screen, 
with  frame  at- 
tractively finish- 
ed in  polished 
brass,   S20.00. 


Shown  below  is  the  "Trenton"  design  of  the  Franklin  Stove,  with  brass 
knobs  ?.nd  its  unusual  claw  feet,  complete  with  brass  Colonial  And- 
irons,  $62.00.   Without   andirons   or   grate,   $45. 


These    Andirons,    of 

unique  design,  which 
has  been  carried  out 
differently  in  the 
right  and  left  figures, 
add  delightful  charm 


to  the  Mantel  of  Em- 
pire or  Modern 
Mode.  In  black  iron, 
with  Hat  backs,  10 
high.  $15.00.  In 
brass,  with  full 
round  figures,  S50. 00. 
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EXQUISITE 


cPercellen 

Hooked  Rii's 

of  wool 
Size 

IDEAL    FOR 

(   Hlil  SIM  AS 
G  I  FTS 

Mottled      gr» 
ground,   <l".u    in    natural 

I  ntirelj  hand  mad<    P 


Alfred  P.  Porter 

Swamp  Roadi  Glttn  Head 

I  0B|     Isl.inil.    N«  v.     York 


SUN  PARLOR,  YACHT, 

TERRACE  AND  GARDEN 

FURNITURE 


"OCKING  Ch^5t- 

ne  of  our  installa- 
•  The  \'i'\v  Breakers 
of  Palm  Beai  h,  Whitehall, 
Semi  nole  Club,  Mi  ami 
Biltmon  Dunes  I  !lub, 
Fishers    Island    Club  and 
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6wnd  Central  Wicker  Shop  Inc. 
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rug  weaver's  art  in  America. 
These  are  made  in  subjects 
suitable  for  every  room  in  the 
house  and  are  to  be  had  in 
varied  designs  including  mod- 
ern, antique,  Oriental,  French, 
and  sporting  motifs  or  may  be 
executed  according  to  your 
own  ideas  of  color  and  design. 
Animal  subjects,  as  well,  may 
j  be  ordered  reproducing  your 
favorite  pet  or  nursery  sub- 
jects for  children's  rooms. 

CTERLING  silver  to  equip  fully 
the  dining  table,  including  flat 
silver,  is  obtainable  through  Fred- 
erick D.  Brown,  in  his  new  show- 
rooms. Famous  patterns  such  as 
Old  English  Antique  and  Pointed 
Antique  are  shown  with  the  York- 
town  motif,  recently  introduced  in 
commemoration  of  the  Yorktown 
Celebration.  Among  the  larger 
pieces  are  trays  with  beverage 
shakers  and  accompanying  silver 
glasses. 
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Hand  woven  Percellen  hooked  rug, 
size  (>'  x  12'.  Reproduction  of  an  an- 
tique  Persian  tapestry  in  rich  colorings. 
Alfred    P.    Porter,    Glen    Head,    L.    I. 

Jewelry  of  the  finest  quality  is 
another  department  in  which  both 
precious  and  semi-precious  stones 
appear  in  artistic  mountings.  Jew- 
eled watches  are  also  included.  As- 
sociated with  this  a  stationery 
department  offers  the  highest  grade 
of  papers.  Here,  invita- 
tions, announcements  and 
engraved  Christmas  cards 
may   be  ordered,  as  well. 

0VERSTUFFED   furni- 
ture, obtained  through 
the  decorators,  is  shown  at 
Wycombe  Meyer's  in  a  di- 
versified   and    distinctive 
selection    of    chairs    and 
These  represent  pe- 
riod types  and  adaptations 
or  may  be  of  special  de- 
to  order  for  clients. 
In     illustrating     the     un- 


Sterling  silver  three  piece  coffee  set 
of  Colonial  simplicity  with  an  Em- 
piric border.  Frederick  D.  Brown, 
607  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

usual  lines  exploited  in  the  work, 
here,  a  white  leather  covered  arm- 
chair, piped  in  cherry  red,  of  nar- 
row proportions,  with  the  arms  cut 
back  to  enable  it  to  be  used  as  a 
bridge  chair,  is  to  be  commended. 
Window  draperies  are  also  made 
to  special  order  and  commodious 
dressing   tables    for   small    rooms. 

IEATHER  covered  accessories  for 
the  desk,  card  room  or  general 
use,  made  by  the  Florentine  Craft 
Co.,  represent  the  finest  gold  hand- 
tooling  and  leather  work  obtain- 
able. These  have  comprehensive 
uses  in  the  Florentine,  leather,  calf 
or  morocco-covered  book  covers, 
world  atlases,  complete  desk  sets, 
memo  pads,  telephone  boxes  and 
photograph  folios,  some  mounted 
with  bronze  and  cinabar  inserts. 

For  the  card  room  there  is  also 
a  complete  equipment  in  bridge 
sets  and  combination  bridge  and 
poker  with  four,  six,  eight  or  twelve 
packs.  Other  essentials  for  the  well 
appointed  room  include  cigarette 
boxes  and  humidors,  jewel  boxes, 
picture  frames  and  bookends. 

ANTIQUE  fabrics  as  applied  to 
decorative  essentials  are  to  be 
had  as  especially  acceptable  gifts 
at  Old  Arts,  including  the  inciden- 
tals oi  lecoration  that  add  so  much 
to  its  charm. 


Mahogany  armchair   in   white  damask 
with   fringed   silk   trimming.  Old   pine 
«ing    chair   in   gold    damask.XVIIIth 
Cent 
Mev 


)g  chair  in  gold  damask,  XVIIIth 
nturv  reproductions.  Wycombe 
syer,  Inc.,  34  E.  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Florentine  leather-covered  \sorld  atlas, 
hand  tooled,  and  bridge  and  poker 
set.  Black  calf  appointment  calendar 
with  carnelian  insert:  green  calf  cigar- 
ette box  with  cinabar  insert.  Florentine 
Craft    Co.,   54    W.    21st    St.,   N.   Y.    C. 

\s  an  innovation  this  season,  the 
glass  top  trays,  over  old  brocades 
and  embroidery,  are  being  protect- 
ed by  a  rubber  lining  that  renders 
them  water  tight,  thus  adding  to 
their  practical  use  in  serving  bever- 
ages or  as  flower  vase  coasters. 
Among  other  items  of  note  are  the 
many  beautiful  photograph  frames 
in  velvet  and  brocade;  waste  bask- 
ets,similarly  treated;  tapestrychair 
and  bench  seats;  bookends,  folios, 
boxes,  needlework  pic- 
Vtures  and  cushions, 
wall  hangings,  antique 
bibelots  and  a  display 
of  old  English  occa- 
sional furniture,  made 
possible  by  the  aug- 
mented floor  space  of 
the  new  store. 


gestions  in  types  such  as 
the  indirect,  chromium  ta- 
ble lamp  with  three  por- 
celain shades,  fitting  one 
within  the  other,  likewise 
the  modernistic  tea,  coffee 
and  end  tables  specially 
designed,  that  comprise 
the  group  of  occasional 
furniture.  Sculpture  by 
well  known  modernists  al- 
so has  its  place  together 
with  colorful  table  glass. 
.  .  Private  bars  of  any  type 
are  built  and  equipped,  and  paint- 
ed and  etched  glass  windows  exe- 
cuted by  these  Galleries. 

^MALLER  decorative  pieces  in 
French  porcelains  and  faience 
are  being  stressed,  at  this  season, 
by  Marc  Peter,  Jr.,  in  colorful  bits 
that  not  only  lend  charm  to  any 
setting  in  which  they  may  be  placed 
but  provide  most  acceptable  Christ- 
mas gifts. 

Among  these  are  the  intriguing 
flowered  French  porcelain  and 
Chinois  faience  tea  caddies  that 
may  be  converted  into  adorable 
dressing    table    and    night    stand 


QRNAMENTAL 

accessories  that 
would  apply  to  either 
modernistic  or  period 
rooms  fill  the  shop 
that  serves  as  an  added  feature  to 
the  complete  interior  decorating 
work  of  the  East  man- Kuhne  Gal- 
leries, for  private  or  public  use. 
Here,  lamps  offer  many  new  sug- 

Maple  and  ebony  stand;  blue  majolica 
horse  bookends  and  vase;  double  chro- 
mium lamp.  Eastman-Kuhne  Gal- 
leries, Inc.,  37  W.  46th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Bookends  covered  in  XVIIth  Century 

red  velvet  mounted  with  old  keys; 
large  glass  tray  covered  with  embroid- 
ered damask,  rubber  lined;  brocade 
covered  vase  coaster  and  cigarette  hold- 
er. Old  Arts,  805  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

lamps.  Then  there  are  the  "cache 
pots",  in  various  sizes,  such 
as  those  illustrated,  for  ivy  or 
small  plants,  indispensable  in  sup- 
plying the  touch  that  something 
green  and  growing  brings  to  a 
room. 

The  terra  cotta  reproductions  of 
small  18th  Century  French  sub- 
jects are  likewise  most  decorative 
as  are  the  opaline  glass  sets  and 
those  in  color.  There  are  also  the 
.most  irresistible  toilet  sets  in  gilded 
French  porcelain  with  rosebuds. 
The  stock  of  Biedermeier  furniture 
and  old  French  wall  papers  and 
their  reproductions  is  still  as  com- 
prehensive as  ever. 

/-"LOCKS  that  are  electrically 
operated  by  connecting  them 
with  any  regular  a.c.  electric  outlet 
may  be  had  for  any  room  in  the 
house  at  the  Electric  Clock  Shop. 


Brou/nell-Lambertson 

Galleries.  Inc 


unusual    gift 
s  it  ggest  ion  s 

now   "it    ''I 


MODERN  INTERIORS 

DECORATIVE  ARTS 

SCULPTURE 

PAINTINGS 

CERAMICS 

SCREENS 
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S.P.R.  GALLERIES  offers  to  a 
selected  clientele  the  services  of  a 
group  of  architects  devoted  to  the 
■work  of  creating  new  and  beautiful 
effects.  You  will  enjoy  a  visit  to  our 
penthouse  studios  where  you  may 
inspect   some  of  our  latest   creations. 

Among  our  exhibits  }/<ui  will 

find   many    suggestions 

for  Christmas  gifts 

S.  P.  R.  GALLERIES 

OF  DESIGN  AND  DECORATION 
40  East  49th  Street  •  New  York,  N.  Y 


Wrought  iron  firescreen 
made  to  suit  your  favor- 
ite sport  or  your  favor- 
ite mount. 

(  \lso  brass  and  polished 
steel  firescreens  from  S  15.00 
t<>  $150.00.) 


The  very  newest  in  glass- 
ware. An  attractive  gift 
with      engraved      mono- 


Priced     from     $15.00 

a 

dozen  up. 

(  Vlso     the    finest     imported 

glassv  are.) 

Unusual   hand    wrotij 

rht 

iron   andirons   30"    high 

$85.00  the  pair. 

i  Other  andirons   in  iron  and 

in  brass  for  (10.00  to  (300.00 

the  pair.  1 

Ideal  for  Xinas  Gifts 

L. 

D.  FORD  CO.  Inc. 

9  East  58th  Street. 

(Savoy-Plaza  Motel) 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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PRACTICAL  gifts  this  CHRISTMAS! 


Such  gifts  are  to  be  found  in 
profusion  at  I/Elan,  Inc. 

Tables,  Vases,  objets  d'art  from 
$25. OO  up.  Moderne  and  antique 
furniture. 

For  instance:  this  lamp  and 
shade.,  complete,  $40.00. 


Itl&lt 


NC. 


MODERN   INTERIORS 
50  E.  52nd  St.  NEW  YORK 


'.\    BEAUTIFUL    I M. 


IV.    II    I         I'll 


One  of  many  hand- 
some chimney  pieces 
on  display  in  our 
salesrooms. 


. 


- 


|e    (ZDlbe    Mantel    g>Jjoppc 

(Southard  Company) 
251-253    East    33rd    St.  New    York    City 


Antiques   and   Accessories 
of  Rare   Beauty 


A  NTIQUH  18th  Century  Mahog- 
any table  with  pewter  lamp 
and  green  bowl  by  Charles  Vyse. 
Mahogany  revolving  tea  stand 
with  yellow  tea  service  and  sculp- 
tured  amber  glass  vase  by  Henri 
Navarre. 


36  East   J7th  Street 


New  York 


Length,    4    (t..    hrlght.    44    in.,    depth,    IB    In 
Cnn  be  foldtd  It  I   in.   il.pth. 


FOR    CHRISTMAS     CHEER 

This  mahogany  bar,  suitable  for 
home,  office  and  club,  is  the 
last  word  in  smartness  and  prac- 
ticability. 

An  impressive  shelf  in  the  back, 
grooved  for  glasses  and  bottles, 
carries  an  enameled  pan  for  ice 
and  water. 

Special     holiday     gift     offering, 

$59.50(F.O.B.Warehouse,N.Y.C.) 

,Ui. 
'  w,.,/- 

THE  FURNITURE  GUILD,  INC. 

Nra  York  City 

REgtnt  4-7421-2 


Blue  Sevres  and  green  and  rose  French 
faience  tea  caddies;  terra  cotta  figure 
and  Chinois  faience  "cache  pots." 
Marc  Peter,  Jr.,  185  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


They  require  no  winding,  oiling, 
cleaning  or  regulating  and  cost  but 
a  trifle  a  month  to  run. 

Any  type  of  case  is  available 
whether  for  the  shelf,  wall  or 
floor,  and  in  a  variety  of  designs 
that  include  even  the  banjo 
clock.  A  dependable  electric 
alarm  clock,  quite  new,  offers 
many  advantages  in  being  silent 
and  having  a  dial  that  is  lighted 
through  diffusing  glass  by  a  tiny 
bulb  that  may  be  turned  on  or 
off,  as  desired.  This  may  also  be 
used  as  a  convenient  night  light, 
placed  on  a  table  at  the  bedside. 


Colored  Christmas  greeting  cards  in 
reproductions  of  Currier  &  Ives  prints. 
Sixes  5"x6"  and  3"x4".  Other  subjects. 
Beaux    \ru,  55  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

QREETING  cards,  which  at  this 
time  express  the  Christmas 
wish,  are  to  be  had  in  an  attractive 
assortment  at  Beaux  Arts.  These 
include  flower,  sporting,  dog,  his- 
torical, and  modernistic  subjects 
on  silver  paper,  as  well  as  copies  of 
famous  paintings,  old  American 
landmarks,  silhouettes,  18th  Cen- 
tury French  and  Godey  prints,  ex- 
pressing different  sentiments,  and  a 
series  of  colored  reproductions  of 
the  famous  Currier  &  Ives  prints, 
covering  thirty-three  subjects. 
are  obtainable  in  two  greet- 
ing card  sizes,  3"x4"  and  5"x6" 
-  large  as  12"xl6"  for  framing. 


AMPS  with  distinctive 
shades  and  French  and 
English  pottery  bases  or 
brass,  either  table  or  floor 
lamps,  comprise  the  out- 
standing feature  of  Pablo 
Bangerter's  shop,  as  in 
one  in  speckled  ivory  pot- 
tery by  Besnard,  with  a 
large  gilded  parchment 
shade  by  Marianna  von 
Allesch.  The  modern  floor 
lamps  are  equally  desira- 
ble with  their  appropriate  shades. 
Among  the  smoking  articles 
Danish  pewter  predominates  with 
animal  motifs  and  there  are  new, 
modernistic  leather  covered  ciga- 
rette boxes  in  black,  blue,  white  or 


Telechron  modernistic  electric  clock 
in  gilt  or  silvered  metal  case  and  elec- 
tric desk  clock,  satinwood  case.  Elec- 
tric Clock  Shop,  425  Mad.  Ave.,  N.Y.C., 

green  with  silver,  unusually  smart. 

^IRRORS  of  distinction  in  re- 
productions of  period  types, 
or  made  from  original  designs  set 
in  the  finest  hand  carved  frames, 
by  Harris  Interior  Arts,  are  pro- 
curable through  the  decorators  and 
architects. 

Mirror  glass  is  also  used,  here, 
for  the  covering  of  furniture  and 
for  the  walls  of  dressing  rooms  and 
bathrooms,  that  may  be  flower 
decorated  or  plain,  as  desired. 
Consoles,  commodes,  screens,  dra- 
pery cornices  and  tiebacks  are 
other  examples  of  mirror  work  ex- 
ecuted by  this  firm.  Painting  on 


Crackle  pottery  animal  ornament; 
metal  fish  hookends;  Danish  pewter 
cigarette  hox  and  ashtray  with  fish. 
Pablo  Bangerter,  9  E.  54th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Walnut  Italian  credenza  (Bologna  17th 
century  I.  Spanish  XVIII  century  ma- 
jolica pharmacy  jar-  and  Spanish 
enameled  glass.  Italian  fruit  howl. 
George  W.  Funk,  862  Lex.  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


mirrors  on  the  reverse  side,  in  the 
French  or  English  manner,  is  an- 
other expression  of  artistic  value. 
A  notable  example  of  drapery 
cornice  is  one  that  lends  itself  es- 
pecially well  to  the  modernistic 
setting.  This  has  overlapping  ends 
of  mirror  glass  and  a  scalloped 
moulding  in  which  gold  glass  has 
been  introduced.  When  used  with 
white  taffeta  or  satin  curtains  this 
is  unusually  effective.  As  mirror 
glass  has  become  so  important  a 
feature  of  the  modern  room  there 
is  no  limitation  to  its  possibilities. 

OCCASIONAL  pieces  of  furni- 
ture, featuring  small  tables  in 
walnut  and  mahogany,  form  the 
nucleus  of  an  array  of  desirable 
pieces  at  Lans  Madison  Avenue 
shop,  suggested  as  gifts. 

These  are  supplemented  by  in- 

Mirror  glass  fernery  with  metal  water 
container  when  used  as  flower  holder 
or  may  he  equipped  as  modernistic, 
indirect  lighting  fixture.  Harris  Interi- 
or Arts,  Inc.,  218  E.  49th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


cidental  pieces  of 
Sheffield  ranging 
from  small  table 
accessories  to 
complete  tea  and 
coffee  services. 
There  are  like- 
wise interesting 
period  mirrors 
and  exquisite  En- 
glish glass  in  col- 
or, as  well  as  all 
crystal.  With 
these  are  tea  and 
dessert  sets  in 
china  of  the  bet- 
ter English  makes. 
In  smaller 
things,  the  ala- 
baster cigarette  boxes  and  ash- 
trays are  attractive,  also  those  in 
leather  and  onyx.  Particularly  in- 
triguing for  Christmas  are  the 
Capo  de  Monte  candy  boxes,  re- 


Original  Chippendale  mahogany  tip- 
tahle  with  fine  carvings.  Desirahle  as 
tea  table.  Lans,  554  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

cently  received  from  abroad.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  items  to  be 
found  at  Lans  for  the  assortment 
includes  many  decorative  and  use- 
ful pieces  that  could  be  added  to 
the  list  of  gifts. 

CMALL  antiques  for  Christmas 
gifts  now  form  an  important 
adjunct  to  the  stock  of  antique 
Spanish  and  Italian  furniture  at 
George  W.  Funk's.  Here,  one  may 
find  beautiful  old  Spanish  tiles, 
newly  adapted  as  door  stops, 
.mounted  in  wrought  iron  and  as 
teapot  or  flower  vase  rests.  Carved 
walnut  bookends,  that  make  an 
ideal  gift  for  a  man  are  also  to  be 
had  and  reproductions  of  Pom- 
peian  bronzes  in  figure  subjects  or 
as  vases.  Alabaster  lamps,  both 
large  and  small,  comprise  another 
attractive  selection  with  candle- 
sticks in  gilded  wood,  bronze  or 
wrought  iron.  Choice  bits  of  old 
brocade    are    another    suggestion. 


REDUCTION  SALE 

ORIENTAL  RUGS 

CONTINUED 

Our  stock  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  assorted  we  have  ever  owned  and 
offered  at  the   lowest  prices  since   1913.  This  is  the  buyers'   market. 

ALSO  DOMESTIC  AND   IMPORTED 
RUGS  AND  CARPETS 

including   Seamless   Chenille   and    Broadloom   Wilton    in    selected    colorings 
to  suit  all  decorative  requirements. 

HARDWOOD  FLOORS— LINOLEUMS 

We  invite  your  inspection  of  our  unusual  display  of  artistic  designs.  Spe- 
cialists in  the  renovating  of  floors. 

FRITZ  &  LARUE,  INC. 

IMPORTERS 


1615  CHESTNUT  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


A    WATERFORD 
REPRODUCTION    OF 

UNUSUAL 
VALUE 

Smart 
lighting 

fixtures, 
andirons, 
ti  el  tacks, 
silhouette 

fire 

screens, 

etc. 

ILLUSTRATED 

734 

J.  A.  LEHMAN,  INC. 

MANUFACTURERS 

162  East  53rd  St.,  New  York  City 


1     L  t 

1  fi  *  '\Mfe&<><tHf 

mm  1 

Royal 
Copenhagen 
Porcelain 

155  West  57th  St. 

New  York  City 

opposite  Carnegie  Hall 
London — Copenhagen — Paris — Berlin 


THE   rooi.MM.l-:  LAMP 


■The   Lamp  that   lit   the   Path 

to  the   White   House" 

An   exact  reproduction  .   .  Completely  electrified 

With  hand -painted  linen  "Sampler"  shade    25.00 

Willi  hand-painted  parchment  shade  18.00 

With  etched  glass  chimney  10.00 

At  fine  shops   everuwhere,  «r 

rid  dii  -  ft  from  our  stit'lio 

HELEN  WOODS  STUDIO,  Northampton.  Mass. 


New     Brochure 
of   reduced    prices    for    all    Royal    Copen- 
hagen Porcelains  and  Dinncrware  free  on 

request. 


Genuine    Itnyal 
Copenhagen 


Porcelain    bears 

imprint   ot   :l 
blue  wavy  lines 


i  h 


^l&r 


Reproduction  of 

18th  Century 

Wall  Paper 

Brown  background  with  de- 
sign  in  soft  pink,  white  and 
green. 

INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


HARRIETT  C.  BRYANT 
2  West  47th  St.  New  York  City 


ARTS  &  DECORATlor 


CURRIER  &  IVES  CARDS 

Vm  \.,u  in. i  'i  lvoi  Wlntoi  Bi  i  mi    , 

ic i  ;  uliji  i  i      «  iiuntrs   Dos   .  Ilurul  Hi  one  . 

.,i,i       i   mi i,i ui    roprini 

mi   foui  fold   l)i  Is    l.oiidi  oloroti, 

iiir  0  rnnl  ■   hnve   ronl  <  'I u     ulmo  phoro. 

i'h.  roin    II     I      mil  1  11 1 11 

h ■    i  -       inri       I       '  si     The  1  aril    muj   bo 

■  i    Mini',    ni    ivltli      Impli      appropi  Into 

<  1.1 1  iin.i     ■ end  1 11    i  in  1 1.1    ,v 

I v<       nrapli    card   foldci 

Ch".?..  »««" 

"'.  .,    nrli  rl     '•  '  :',       for  "  ■  :)    orti  il  " 

n  ,.  -1      .    .11    i" 11  1        mil  -I  j. '.mi 

Beaux  Arts     55  W.  48  New  York  City 


Everyone  admires  the  work  of 


t'>cCi>Jia»<J  Qarclav 

i 


■.  i\ 


Popular  in..".,.' , \  <  , 

artist,  [lluitratoi ,  paint* 

•roffoi i    1,1,,,  li,,. I, 

[ni.    I,. i     created   tome 

oxqui  'ii     II  bronzes, 

novel. in  Iginal  and  I  SE 

I  i   I      i  i , ,i.i 

l ,  itlng   ;  ,ii     for  l. Iv 

or    Tin  ml,       attractive 

I Oi  tier  direct   of 

MoClelland    Barolay. 
Mil. No,  730  Fifth  Am-., 

Mi  «  \  '■- 1 .i  b  %",,. 

;iii  ihop,   I  ii,,  i  rated 
cat, In.  . 


& 


%*$*<: 


,i  lupl  .  blue 
i  Ing 

KING'S  ENAMEL  & 
SILVERWARE,  Inc. 

7-11    WcM    I  ,u,    si  .    New    York    City 


PERIOD 
REPRODUCTIONS 


«• 


Willi 

It 

$2.00 

V        HI.  II        I 

I 

$Dniob  9it  ^hoppc.   5nc. 

19  Wi  i  I  ui.  Si  .  n, ■«.  ,i  ark,  n.  y. 

Imp.  ' 


We  offer  for  the  holiday  season  a  choice  collection  of  antique 
silvei  .,,i,l  reproductions  al  values  heretofore  unequalled.  This 
old  Sheffield  Epergne  and  Platteau,  London,  circa  1810,  ex- 
emplifies the  exquisite  pieces  found  in  the  Wyler  Galleries. 

Olid  English  Silver-  R^jpirodmictions 

S.  WYLER,  inc. 

713  MADISON  AVENUE  \i  63rd  Street,  NEW  YORK 


AT 


383  MADISON  AVENUE 

THE  NEW  SHOWROOMS 

OF 


ops 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE 

UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE 

AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES 

ARE  NOW  OPEN  FOR  INSPECTION 

TO  DEALERS,  DECORATORS 

AND  THEIR  CLIENTS 

fACTORY        AT      329      EAST      29th      STREET       .      NEW      YORK 


BOUDOIR    LAMPS 


in  tto«e,  Gree !  Ivors 

Opalescent    Glass    with 

won, It'll      tei  ,1. 


Shades  are  of 
bi  retched  Taffeta 
Uiii,  painted  di  ■  n 
in  harmonize  with 
color  or  base. 

Price  complete, 
per  pair  $31.00. 
Express  Collect. 

Many  other  equal- 
ly i.i  cinatlna  gift 
selections.  Send  for 
booklet. 


15  East  18th  Street 


New  York 


Featuring 
Pine  1. limps 

Shades 

Accessories 

mid 

Antique 

Fuinil  HIV 


EDWARD  GARR  \TT  INC. 

485  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW   YORK  DTH   FLOOB 


♦ 


Plate  with  yellow  and  tan  border  and 
rose  decoration,  7!.-  Inches  $10  .,  do 
Green    Venetian    Vase  $6. 

Express    Collect 
Rose   Bottle  .To 

Postage    Prei 

Ideal   for  Xmas  Gifts 

MRS.     W II  THANK 

761  Madison  Ave.,  IN.  Y.  C. 


Garden  Furniture 
Lead  Statue 
21"  high 
$70 

I'otnpcian   StOItt 

Lead 

Terra  Cotta 

Marhle 

Galloway   Pottery 

on  display 

THE  ERKINS 
STUDIOS 

251   l,i  mi  i.. n  Ave. 

nl   35th  Street 

New   York 

Illustrated   eatuluguc   sent   for    10c 
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An   Essential   Part 
of     Decorative     Treatment 

One  of  24  models,  priced  from 
$15.    on    display    at    our    show- 
rooms,   274     Madison    Avenue. 
[i  Que     rm     t>  '/>i'  ft. 
Jit  !<>r  repri  n  ntativi    to  rail. 

AltTCRAFT 

RADIATOR  ENCLOSURES 

274    Madison    Ave.         New    York    City 
LExington  2  1)7" 


Hand  Caned  Qilt  Mirror 


Specially 

priced  at 

$30.00 


/*  h  r  c  It  a  8 

through  i/"» 

1/  I  >•  <>  i  <l  t  m     o 

<!trh't<  rt. 


HARRIS  INTERIOR  ARTS,  Inc. 
218     E.     49     Street,     New     York 


TrOIZCAUX  STUDIOS 

DRAP€RI€S 

It!T€RIOR    FURPISHinGS 

UPHOLST€RY 

505  €asi  47"'  STRcei.nfUJ  york 


moum  kjsco  n  v  . 


PALm    Bf  ACM    FLA 


INTERIOR  DECORATION 


uly   for  professional 


Ml 


Enrollment   Schedule,    1931-19J2: 

December    29,    January    12,    February    16, 

March    24,   April    7 

Registrations  for  Professional  an, I 
Homemakcrs'  courses  may  be 
made  throughout  the  year  at  the 
beginning  of  each  lesson-group. 
Send  for  catalogue  outlining  In- 
terior Decoration  in  all  its  phases. 

BOSTON  SCHOOL  OF 

INTERIOR  DECORATION  AND 

ARCHITECTURAL     DESIGN 

140    Newbury    Street,    Boston 
Telephone  KENmore  0140 


PERSONAL      Cm 


\A  beautiful  table,  my  dear 

..But,  Oh!  those 

MATCHES!!" 


DON'T    LET    UGLY 

MATCHES    MAR    THE 

CHARM   OF    YOUR    HOME 


MONOGRAM  Match  racks  add  that  charm- 
in;;  and  indispensable  touch  to  the  i I- 

ern  dinner  table,  bridge  partj  or  other  social 
affairs.  So  smart  ami  personal,  say  leading 
hostesses.    Order    a    supply    today    with    your 

0W1I    initials    in    any    style    togram    shown 

(No.  1  shown  at  toil).  Coyer  colors:  Black, 
light  blue,  dark  blue,  silver,  red.  light  green 


silver,   gold. 

12   PACKS   FOR   $1.00 

25    PACKS   FOR   $2.00 

50    PACKS   FOR   $3.50 

100   PACKS  FOR   $5.00 

prepaid    in    T'nited    States.    Send    check    with 

order.   Give  monogram  and  cover  colors  and 


gold,  purple,  lavender,  orange,  yellow.  Initial     monogram   style  number.    Underline  initial  of 
colors:  Black,  blue,  red.  green,  white,  purple,    last    name. 

MONOGRAM  MATCH  CO.,   588-C  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


J>  A.  (j  S    •   •   •    Envelopes  and  Evening  Purses 

Especially  distinctive,  individually  handmade 
of  Fine  Slaterials,  personally  selected,  guar- 
anteeing you  a  quality  not  possible  to  find 
elsewhere.  Samples  of  Mate- 
rials and  Linings  sent  on  re- 
quest. Prices  range  from  $8.00 
to  $16.00. 


7',."  to 

9V2"  Frames. 

sizes  on  bags. 

illustrated. 


Reference  : 

Newton  Trust  Company.   N'ewton   Centre,   Mass. 

MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 
271  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Established   1915 


GhAwi 


win, 


Inc 


175  EAST  60th  NEW  YORK 

MANTELS     AND     FIREPLACE     EQIIPMENT 


A  copy  of  an  early  Georgian  dog  grate,  in   polished 

steel,  similar  in  style  to  that  in  the  Sutton  Scarsdale 

room   of  the  Philadelphia 

(I  Museum.        Price       $210. 

Other  grates  from  $7.50. 
Also  Andirons,  Fire  Tools, 
Franklin  Stoves,  Screens, 
Mantels. 

We  will  gladly  consult  with 
you,  your  Architect  or 
your  Decorator. 

A  Catalogue  when  desired 


RARI     I  Dt   Is   XIV   PINK    MARBLE    MAN  I  I  I 

Antique    Marble    &    Stone    Architectural    Pieces     f     Wrought 
Irons  i  Furniture  4  Panels  &  Decorative  Paintings  and  Fabrics. 

LUIGI  G.  PACCIARELLA 


168  East  51st  Street 


New  York 


ttloration  <-/  thu  Christ  Child 


mmmmimmmmmm 

PHOTO  IV  Rll  HARD  M  CRILI    IMI  fH 


Contents  •  December,  1931 

ELTINGE  T.  \Y  \IJNKI{,  Publisher 
M\\i\    I \NTON  ROBERTS,  Editor 


irts  X  Decoration  Board  of  Consulting  Editors 


KAI  I'll    ADAMS   CB  \M 

now  van  ,,i;i  i  m  i  , 

KKNNKTII   m.   aii  RCHI80.N 
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II.   I,.   MKNCKKN 
(iflORGE  .11:  \\   N  \  ill  A  N 
JOHN  ta\  LOB  i:im  n.  .11; 


ION  \S  LIB 

JOSEPH    URBAN 

11  VRRIET  w.   FRISMUTH 


Covt  1 

Panel  in  the  Sen  Room  of  the  Waldorf.  Istorin,  painted 
oj  Jotti  \iai  ia  Sert 

I  rontispit  <  <■ 

Stained  Glass  Window  In  the  Sterling  Memorial  Librarj 

.11  ^  ale  l  ni\  11  11  j 

\i <  Inh  »  lure 

"Scalaa  Eslernas"  of  Pacific  <  on  1  Housea 

/  no  Nixson  Hopkins     17 
'  "' -11  Home  in  Picturesque  Florida  Setting 

Mai  jorie  li<  i<l  Rodes     36 

II  1  on  Intend  to  Build  .1  Georgian  House 

lint ph  /■'.  Robertson     1 1 

lni<  1 101  I  h  t  oration 

ji  Cltj    Home  Surpai   Inglj    Fine  In   Furnishing  Details  22 
1  he  <  hristraai  Dinnei  Table 

Irranged  l>\  Ellm  />.  H  angner  2<> 

hsiinguislied  Libraries  in  Modern  Homes    .    .    .'.  30 

I  l.iM.M.m.  foi  Modern  I  hildren u, 

New  i'ork    Vpartmeni  in  Italian  Style    ......    '  WZ 

Modern    Vpartmeni  with  the  Charm  of  an  L8th  Century 

"",            '.  60 

Vil  in  Industry 

Antique    Vmerira  ,  Furniture 

...  »  alter    I.  Dyer  40 

1  nriiiturc  28 

Sm  rl   1  iving   Room    '.    '.  29 


French  Faience  and  Table  China  for  Christmas    .    .    .  X\ 

Silver  Gifts  for  Everj   Person  and  Everj   Occasion     .    .  34 

Perfume  Is    Uways  a   Welcome  Gift :!!"> 

Sparkling  Xmas  Gifts  of  Crystal  and  Lustre 48 

Rare  Porcelains  Set  with  Semi-Precious  Stones     .     .    .  49 

Helping  to  Solve  the  Problem  of  the  Man's  Christmas  50 

Monogrammed  Christmas  Presents SI 

Ait 

'"  \n  Clrcue",  Drawing  b\  Toulouse-Lautrec 21 

"Portrait  of  a  Lady"  bj   Luini 25 

Exposition   of   Indian   Tribal    Arts St 

I  1. in  el 

On  the  \V.i>  Through  India 38 


I  )l  .1111.1 

The  Chauve-Souris  Back  in    America 27 

Broadwa]    to   I  >;»i «- Benjamin   DeCasseres    55 

<  ..H(l(   us 

Looking  Toward  Better  Shrubs    .    ].  Horace  McFarland    42 

Italian  Garden  on  the  Pacific  Slopes 56 

The  Garden   in   December (.'.    I.  Stevens    66 

Building  and  Equipping 

Heating  Systems John  Taylor  Boyd,  Jr.    o2 

Mini  »  ll.liu  c  uis 

From  the    Antique  Galleries  and  Smart  Shops 

Elizabeth  Lounsbery      6 


\  HDRKSSMVhen  ,  chong,  of  *d        Canadian      subscription     SO     cents     additional. 

1  <  t>W  »<Mress        COl'YRlHHTKn,    1031,    bj    Arts    &    Decoration 

v  «  n     \     least  two  weeks'  noUce  I-        Publishing  Co  .   tnc 


TO  rONTRIRt'TORS;  We  cannot   hold  ourselves 

I'lON     IN  ,    u       two       responsible     for     unsolicited     manuscripts     and 

1    .    foreign       photographs,     All    material    submitted    must     be 

I     for     postage;       accompanied    bj     wfflclenl    postage    far    return 

"'"'<"  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  378  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

I   I  MM  I      1        \\    v      , 

JOWH    \    I  r  VOL.    WW  I.  NO.  2   i  Imim.,    F.  \\  IRNER,  7 "l rasurrr 
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thomas  Chippendale  who  did  such  delightful 


• 


This  lovely  server  or  the 
lip-imde  niny  be  used  in 
this  ensemble. 


interiors  for  the  Georgians,  left 
us  a  design  in  furniture  that 
is  livable  and   lovable  still. 

This  charming  suite  for  a 
modern  house — executed  in 
faultless  Chippendale  line  and 
ornamentation  is  in  deep 
lustrous  Cuban    mahogany. 

It  is  particularly  appropri- 
ate for  this  year's  decor 
which  holds  many  an  echo 
of  the  mellow  18th  Century. 


Large  spacious  sideboard  that  may  be  used 
as    an    alternate   to    the   console   board. 


JOHNSON      FURNITURE      C  O  M  P  A  N  Y  •   J  O  H  N  S  O  N  -  H  A  N  D  L  E  Y  -  J  O  H  N  S  O  N 

COMPANY     *     GRAND       RAPIDS,       MICH.     *     Creators  of  fine  period  and  Dynomlque  modern  furnllure 


Stained  Class  Window  in 
lln  \i<  i  liny  M»  morial 
Library  «it  Yah  '  ui\  <  i  sity 
James  Gamble  Rog<  rs,  Architect 


IOOKIXG  from  the  rare-book  room^n- 
— to  t  lie  grand  exhibition  room  through 
wrought  lead  grille  windows  polychromed 
in  gold.  Executed  by  G.  Owen  Bonawit  Inc. 
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'  Scalas  Esternas"  of  Pacific  Coast  Houses 

These    Picturesque   Outdoor   Stairways    Date    Back   to   the   15th    Century 
Gothic  Houses  as  Well  as  the  Little  Tyrolean  Cottages  of  the  Same  Period 

By  UNA  NIXSON  HOPKINS 


I 


|T  IS  comparatively  new 

to  us,  the  sc ala  esterna  of 

the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries; not  until  our  archi- 
tects began  wandering 
abroad,  sketch  hook  in 
hand,  did  the  outside  stair- 
way begin  to  appear  as  an 
architectural  detail  of  our 
homes,  a  natural  adjunct  of 
our  widely  adopted  casas  of 
Spain   and   villas  of   Italy. 

In  the  equable  climate  of 
California  and  Florida,  the 
most  delightful  country 
houses  have  been  inspired 
by  Mediterranean  architec- 
ture— adaptations  of  which 
have  reached  inland  as  far 
as  the  notable  suburbs  of 
Chicago,  and  they  have  as 
-  a  whole  kept  as  close  to  the 
details  of  their  Latin  pro- 
totypes as  seemed  consis- 
tent with  modern  require- 
ments. 

The  outside  stairway  is 
one  of  the  details  that  has 
been  absorbed.  It  has  a  long 
and  picturesque  heritage. 

In  the  12th  century  it 
was  important,  when  it 
ascended  from  the  patio  or 
courtyard  as  the  only  means 
of  reaching  the  master's 
quarters,  the  main  floors 
being  entirely  for  service. 
Through  the  centuries  it 
has  persisted.  During  the 
Renaissance  its  place  was 
indeed    very    significant. 

In  the  Island  of  Majorca,  the  environs 
of  ancient  Rome,  in  Tuscany,  Venice  and 
Spain  it  adds  picturesque  beauty  to  the  finer 
ancient  home.  If  one  were  to  list  the 
European  villas  that  have,  with  their  scalas 
esternas  provided  the  impulse  for  the  charm- 
ing outside  stairways  of  some  of  our  most 
successful  country  houses,  it  would  be  a  long 
list,  and  include  notable  villas  of  Rome, 
Florence,  and  Seville — besides  scores  of 
others — possessed  of  major  and  minor  flights, 
ranging  from  the  ostentatious  15th  Century 
Gothic  outside  stairways  to  the  very  simple 
ones  of  the  Tyrolean  cottages. 

Our  modern  outside  stairways  almost  with- 
oi  ^exception  show  a  very  early  dominating 
characteristic — the  simple  run  clinging  to  the 
wall. 

Generally,  these  outside  stairways,  as  il- 
lustrated in  our  modern,  domestic  architec- 
ture augment  the  usual  interior,  hall  stair- 
way. But  there  are  instances,  especially  of 


AN  outdoor  stairway,  all  of  stucco,  from 
^^  the  patio  of  the  Community  Playhouse 
in  Pasadena,  ascends  from  patio  to  upper 
porch,  the  walls  of  which  have  an  inset 
scroll  of  carved  wood.  Elmer  Grey,  architect 


hillside  houses  where  the  outside  stairway  as 
of  old  leads  directly  to  the  living  quarters 
on  the  second  floor:  the  bas  etage,  or  first 
floor,  being  given  over  to  servants'  rooms, 
garage  and  storage. 

Seaside  houses  with  such  an  arrangement 
are  fortunate,  since  by  elevating  the  living 
quarters,  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the 
sea  may  be  acquired,  also  after  the  fashion 
of  Creole  plantation  villas  the  family  occu- 
pies the  second  floor  exclusively  to  avoid 
dampness. 

Usually,  however,  our  open  stairways 
ascend  from  the  patio,  courtyard  or  garden, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  going  to 


and  from  the  second  story 
without  passing  through 
the  house.  In  households  of 
children  they  are  especially 
appreciated  and  of  surpris- 
ing usefulness. 

Many  of  our  newer  villas 
have  radio  rooms,  writing 
rooms,  etc.  on  the  second 
floor  as  well  as  sleeping 
rooms,  so  there  is  an  added 
advantage  in  easily  attain- 
ing the  outdoors  and  vice 
versa. 

The  open  stairway  often 
ends  in  the  gallery  or  bal- 
cony, which  thus  provides 
lovely  outlooks,  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  a  chance  for 
intimate  life  out  of  doors. 
In  climates  where  life  for 
the  most  part  goes  on  in  the 
open  the  whole  year  round, 
the  outside  stairway  and 
it's  inherited  patio  seems  to 
have  been  planned  by  Prov- 
idence. Even  in  latitudes 
where  outdoor  life  can  only 
be  enjoyed  to  the  full  in 
summer,  it  tempts  one  to 
spend  more  time  in  the  air. 
The  first  architects  in 
this  country  to  build  houses 
with  outside  stairways  were 
considered  rather  adventur- 
ous, but  now  this  is  as  es- 
sential a  feature  as  the  out- 
door sleeping  porch. 

Apparently    these    open 
stairways     are     altogether 
utilitarian,  but  any  archi- 
tect knows  that  they  possess  the  secret  of 
providing  an  excuse  for  extreme  picturesque- 
ness,  and  of  relieving  the  mass  of  horizontal 
and   perpendicular   lines,   included   in   base, 
cornice  and  openings  of  doors  and  windows. 
The  details  of  an  open  stairway  are  very 
simple,  though  naturally  determined  by  the 
house  itself.  Rising  as  it  does  from  a  garden 
area  where  intensive  cultivation  is  the  rule, 
it  becomes  part  of  a  charming  picture. 

There  is  in  California  an  open  stairway 
rising  from  a  garden  where  nothing  is  ever 
planted  in  the  courtyard  of  its  villa  that  does 
not  bear  white  bloom;  even  the  flowering 
shrubs  and  trees  that  surround  it  have  white 
flowers.  In  the  moonlight  it  is  a  place  of  en- 
gaging beauty,  with  its  white  oleanders, 
white  crepe  myrtles,  white  locust  trees,  white 
pond  lilies  and  banks  of  white  hydrangeas. 
And  here  the  spirit  of  romance  is  magnified 
by  the  stairway,  with  its  balustrade  star 
sprinkled      with      climbing      moon      flowers. 
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y^HOVE— Concrete  and  tile  outdoor  stairway  leading 
^"^Iioiii  a  paved  patio  to  a  recessed  porch  finished  in 
Spanish  tile,  with  turned  wood  balustrades.  Interesting 
features  are  the  porch  curtains,  the  iron  grilles  over  the 
windows  and  the  cement  grilles  in  the  wall   and   chimney 


DELOW — Scala  esterna  of  concrete,  tile  and  wrought- 
"-*  iron.  Wrought-iron  is  also  used  in  the  regas,  the  bal- 
ustrades of  the  balcony  and  stair  rails.  The  half-circle 
balcony  cur\  ing  around  the  tower  is  an  unusual  and 
picturesque  architectural  feature.  Wallace  NefF,  architect 
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The  Scala  Estonia  Which  Makes  an 
Ornamental  Architectural  Feature  in 
the  Wallace  Neff  Home  in  Pasadena 


|-|ERE  the  outdoor  stairway  seems  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  architec- 
ture, leading  up  to  a  recessed  porch  un- 
der a  balcony  of  wood  with  a  tile  roof. 
The  little  wood  balcony  is  particu- 
larly  Spanish.  Wallace   Neff,  architect. 


- 
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A  B(H  E — Thi-  luxurious  California 
^"^home  has  a  stairway  of  wrought- 
iron  anil  decorative  tiles.  Decorative 
patterns  are  accomplished  in  the  side 
walls  by  deep  bas-reliefs  in  the  con- 
crete. Tropical  planting  complete-  thi- 
patio.     Roland     E.     Coate,     architect 


A  CURIOUS  scala  esterna  is  shown 
^^  above,  which  is  entered  h>  a  house 
door:  the  pas-age-way  then  leading  to 
the  outdoor  stairway,  roofed  over  with 
hand-made  tiles.  The  outer  wall  of  the 
stairway  is  decorated  with  a  square 
tile    plaque.      Wallace    Neff.    architect 


DELOW — A  sea-ide  home  in  Cali- 
fornia  with  a  tile  stairway  leading 
from  a  tiled  patio.  The  patio  is  fur- 
nished interestingly  with  wrought  iron 
and  tile  furniture  and  an  outdoor  fire- 
place, so  much  a  part  of  California  life. 
Win.     Templeton     Johnson,     architect 
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COURTESY  KNOEDLER  GALLERIES 


"Au  Circue— Jockey  en  Vert" 
Drawing  in  black  and  white 
by  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec 


» 


THIS  spirited  drawing  by  Toulouse-Lau- 
trec will  be  seen  in  New  York  this  winter 
at  the  largest  exhibition  of  his  work  ever 
held  in  this  country.  It  is  one  of  a  group  of 
circus  pictures  done  just  before  his  death 


- 
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New  York  Home  Surpassingly  Fine  in  the 
Charming  Variety  of  its  Furnishing  Details 


Elsie  Sloan  Farley,  Decorator 
I 


This  delightful  house  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lynde  Selden  has  been 
worked  out  with  an  almost  ro- 
mantic beauty  in  its  full  detail 
of  furniture   and   decoration. 


"THE  living  room  of  the 
'  Sehlen  home  h;is  walls 
of  rich  nine  paneling  and 
scenic  wall  paper.  The 
floor  is  covered  with  a 
gray-green  carpet,  and  the 
large  sola  against  the  side 
wall  is  upholstered  with 
green  velvet  with  piles  of 
green  velvet  cushions  for 
comfort  and  beauty.  The 
fine  old  Chippendale 
chaiis  arc  covered  with 
a    grayish    yellow    velvet 


THIS  delightful  little 
'  breakfast  room  is  off 
the  main  dining  room. 
Here  we  see  an  interest- 
ing 18th  Century  wall 
paper  which  has  a  powder 
blue  ground  with  a  bril- 
liant design  of  orange  and 
yellow  flowers  and  white 
pond  lilies.  The  curtains 
arc  a  grayish  pink  and 
the  undercurtains  tanger- 
ine.  Chairs   are   Sheraton 


1 
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THE  library  walls  of  this  delightful  home  are 
painted  cream  gold  and  the  floor  is  covered  with 
a  Fereghan  rug.  Old  rose  damask  is  used  for  the  cur- 
tains with  gold  silk  net  against  the  glass.  The  Heppel- 
white  sofa  is  upholstered  with  quilted  Florentine 
gold  taffeta  and  the  wing  chair  is  also  gold  damask 


ORIGINAL  Chinese  paper  covers  the  dining  room 
from  the  dado  to  the  ceiling  and  a  tete-de-negre 
carpet  covers  the  floor.  The  overcurtains  are  of  apri- 
cot damask  with  peach  fringe  against  the  glass.  The 
chair  seats  are  upholstered  with  ashes  of  roses  cra- 
quille  velvet,  the  shades  on  the  lights  are  peach  taffeta 
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I  \  this  mosl  captivating  of  bath- 
'  rooms,  t Ii«-  walls  an-  of  hand  painted 
canvas.  The  floor  is  peach  marble, 
parti}  covered  with  an  Aubusson  rug. 
All  the  fittings  are  peach  marble  and 
the  curtains  arc  peach  taffeta  with 
ondercurtains  of  verj    soft  cream  net 


IN  the  dressing  room  bath,  the  walls 
'  arc  covered  with  paper  having  a 
peach  ground  and  a  turquoise  design. 
Here  the  floor  also  is  peach  marble. 
The  overcurtains  are  of  peach  taffeta 
with  peach  and  cream  fringe.  The 
undercurtains   are   delicate   cream   net 


I~HE  bedroom  has  walls  painted  pale 
'  peach  and  the  floor  is  covered  with 
a  pale  peach  carpet.  The  overcurtains 
are  rose  Lampas,  and  the  undercur- 
tains are  of  cream  lace.  The  upholstery 
and  drapery  of  the  bed  are  rose  Lampas, 
the   chaise   longue   is   ciel   bleu   taffeta 
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Luini— Lombardy  Painter 


i 


"Portrait  of  a  Lady" 
by   Bernardino  Luini 


A  MOST  characteristic  painting  by  this 

famous  Italian  who.  to  many,  carries 

the  charm  and  mystery  of  Leonardo  da 

Vinci.  Owned  by  the  John  Levy  Galleries 
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The  Christmas  Dinner  Table 

Arranged  by  ELLEN  D.  WANCNER 


Set  to  Suggest  the  Festival  Spirit 


In  the  charming  French  dining  room  decorated  bj  Jacques  Bodart    [nc 
i.i  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  the  »l.l  ivorj   and  green  damask  cloth  'from 

M *■«  enchanting  for  tin-  simple  holidaj  feast  William  II    Plum- 

mer&Companj  contributed  the  crystal  glassware  and  the  French  china 
in  .lull   gold  and  silver,  with  which  tin-  reproductions  of  old  silver 


from  Black,  Starr  &  Frost-Gorham,  Inc.  were  most  appropriate. 
Christmas  wreaths  &  ^la>s  fruits  from  Stern  Bros.,  laurel  ropes  and  pine 
branches  especially  arranged  by  Max  Schling,  the  large  Santa  Claus 
center  piece  made  for  the  table  by  the  Camee  Shop,  John  Wana- 
maker's,  make  an   inviting   picture   of  informal   Christmas   hospitality 
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Once  More  Balieff  1$  in  this 
Country  and  Again  Is  Confer- 
encier  in  a  Delightful  Program 
Done  in  His  Inimitable  Fashion 


IT  is,  of  course,  hardly  necessary  to  put 
'  n  caption  over  the  picture  of  Nikita 
Balieff.  whose  smile  and  accent  are 
equally  well-known  throughout  the  world 


ABOVE— The  young  and 
^"^  old  Countesses  in  "The 
Queen  of  Spades,"  a  Poush- 
kin  Fantasy,  which  is  the 
piece  de  resistance  of  the 
new  gay  Balieff  program  for 
this  season.  This  will  he  pre- 
sented with  the  same  casl 
with  which  it  made  its  great 
English    triumph    last    year 


■  EFT— "At  Versailles", 
*—  about  177S,  the  first  ta- 
bleau  of  "The  Queen  of 
Spades",  a  fantastic  storj 
which  will  be  presented  with 
modern  setting-  and  gor- 
geous costume-  in  a  riot  of 
color  and  fascinatingl) 
arresting     Russian     music 
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Acceptable  Gifts 
in  Fine  Furniture 


BELOW  Reproduction  of  William  and  Mary 
■-'  low  gateleg  coffee  table  made  of  old 
English    burl    walnut.    Albert    Grosfeld,    Inc. 


JHERATON  mahogany  and 
satinwood  hand  decorated 
radio  cabinet  with  tambour 
doors  concealing  loud  speaker. 
Mahogany  and  satinwood  mir- 
ror.    Charak     Furniture     Co. 


BELOW  -Carved  walnut  com- 
'-'  bination  bookcase  and  desk, 
with  one  drawer,  showing  Ja- 
cobean influence.  Walnut  chail 
with  frieze  covered  loose  cush- 
ion   seat.    Kittinger    Co.,   Inc. 


P)ECORATED  Directoire 
*-^  fruitwood  console  with 
marbleized  top.  Gilt  mirror 
and  gilded  antique  Empire 
"coupe."  Robert  W.  Irwin  Co. 
and     Cooper     Williams,     Inc. 


BELOW — Green  damask-cov. 
*-"  ered  wing  chair  studded 
with  brass  nail  beads.  Walnut 
end  table  with  bordered  burl 
top.    Elgin     A.    Simonds    Co. 
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PROVENCAL  inlaid  cherrywootl  re- 
production of  a  folding-top  card 
table  and  ru-li  seated  beechwood 
chairs  of  suitable  height.  Brunovan,  Inc. 


Occasional  Furni- 
ture for  the  Smart 
Living  Room 


D  IGHT  —  Mahogany 
Chippendale    chair 

with  red  damask  seat 
and  Chinese  Chippen- 
dale generally  useful 
table  reproductions. 
Kensington    Mfg.    Co. 


DELOW—  Mahogany 
'-'  Chinese  Chippen- 
dale hanging  shelves, 
accurate  reproduction, 
very  richly  carved. 
The  Bristol   Company 


*  -P|»  ft" 


DELOW  Right— French  walnut 
*-*  stand,  Queen  Anne  adaptation, 
with  upper  drawer  fared  with  false 
books.  Top  of  stand  cross-banded 
in  burl-walnut.  Shaw  Furniture  Co. 


PjELOW  \  iolet- 
wood  reading 
stand  with  two 
lock  e  d  compart- 
ments. Tole  lamp. 
taffeta  shade.  Tur- 
(|uoise  faience  vase, 
alabaster  ashtray. 
Jacques   Bodart,  Inc. 


DELOW  Right— 
"-^  Chippendale  ma- 
hogany armchair,  in 
crashed  green  velvet. 
Mahogany  cutlery 
table  used  in  Eng- 
lish  dining  rooms. 
Reproduction-. 
Harry     Meyers     Co. 
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I  EFT — A  charming  ar- 
rangement  of  books 
in  a  Spanish  home  at 
Palm  Beach.  All  the 
furniture  of  this  room 
was  brought  from  Spain. 
An  antique  Vargueno  is 
in  front  of  the  window. 
The  antique  Spanish 
carpets  are  rich  in  color. 
The  background  was 
planned      in      harmony 


PELOW— In  this  beau- 
*-*  tiful  library  in  the 
home  of  Dr.  A.  S.  W. 
Rosenbach  and  Mr. 
Philip  Rosenbach,  wal- 
nut paneling  of  the  18th 
Century  was  designed 
by  W.  &J.  Sloane.  These 
bookcases  hold  one  of 
the  finest  collections  of 
manuscripts  and  first 
editions     in     the    world 


Distinguished  Libraries  in  Modern  Homes 

Book  Rooms  Today  Are  No  Longer  the   Severe,   Dull   Places  of  a  Century  Ago. 
Shelves  Are  Beautifully  Inset  in  a  Variety  of  Ways  Suited  to  Period  Decoration 
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I  EFT — This  walnut  pan- 
*—  eled  library  i-  fitted 
with  book-shelves  across 
one  side.  The  ceiling  i- 
of  carved  plaster,  and 
the  carpel  seamless  egg- 
plant  color  chenille. 
Portieres  are  plain  >ilk 
velvet  in  raisin  color. 
I  he  fine  furniture  is 
17th  Centnr]  mncfa  of 
it  Italian.  Courtes)  of 
New      York      Galleries 


DFLOW— The  lihrary 
L>  in  the  New  York 
residence  of  the  Honor- 
able George  Wicker- 
sham  is  paneled  in 
American  walnut.  The 
rest  of  the  woodwork  in 
this  handsome  room  is 
also  walnut.  Henry  Ives 
Cobb,  architect.  From 
American  Walnut  Manu- 
facturers'       Association 
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Alt()\  E  Library 
*  in  the  fine  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard C.  I'.oimK  is  pirn; 
throughoul "  iili  carved 
paneling  around  the 
insel  bookcases.  A 
nplendid  swag,  after 
Grinling  Gibbons,  is 
over  the  fireplace. 
I r«  i-  Bowman  woe  the 
urchitect,  Percj  \Y. 
French,  the  decorator 


Till       lilnnv      in     the 
.1      ..|      \|, 
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On    the    wall 
English  spoi  i 
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Fereghan  rug 
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French  Faience  and  Table  China  for  Christmas 


A  HOVE — Hand    decorated    French    faience    flower 

holder,    and    cigarette    boxes,    natural    colorings. 

Porcelain  tea  caddie,  powder  l><>\  and  Louis  \\  tli  Chi- 

noiserie    figure,    reproduction,    Edward    Garratt,    Inc. 


RIGHT-  Siher  lu-tre  coffee  service;  copper  lustre 
flowered  dessert  plate;  "Meynell  Hunt,"  in  soft 
yellow  and  green  ami  Patrician  hollyhock  pattern  din- 
ner   plates    in    natural    color-.   Jo-iali    Wedgwood    &    Co. 
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AHO\  I!     Reproduction  of  Wakefield  pattern  teapot, 

^"^   cup    and    BHUCer    ill    warm    i\or\;    Ilaruood    dinner 

plate  and  cream  Boup,  turquoise  border  with  raised 
flowers;  Cobalt  blue  and  gold,  also  black  and  gold  ser- 
vice  plate-.   Mandarin    pattern    chop   plate.    I.enov    Inc. 


IEFT      While    glazed     china     dancing     figure-.     Richl) 
*—  colonel  pheasant  design  on  plate;  modernist! 

panel    plate    in    ro-e.    gold    ami    black,    and    new     yelloVi 

Bervice    plate    on    cream    ground    with    flowered    and 
dedicate     gold     lace     overlay.     Black     Knight     China 
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There  Are  Silver  Gifts 

for  Every  Person  and 

Every  Occasion 


BELOW — Sterling  cocktail  shaker  in  form  of  Charles  II  flagon.  Re- 

production  of  Queen  Anne  muffineer,  coffee  and  hot  milk  pots. 

George  III  tea  caddie,  one  of  pair  in  a  case.  Crichton  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
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/V{m  '  silver  polo  players.  George  III  inkstand, 

ind  Sheffield  wine  cooler.  Equal- 
older.    E.    E.   Schmidt    &    Co. 

P  1UI  '    '  er  iraj  with  smoking  set  com- 

l"1-"'^    "  V'l.mi   design,   pierced   lighter 

and  cigarelt.  ,,,  knoh.  J,  I  .  Caldwell  I 

ni(,lil      Louis  \i 

pressivelj    dignifi.  ri,i,.   u,,|,  ,,,,   ovaj   ,,  n    |m, 

-in    essential    pieces.    II..     II    i|         Banks    and    Biddle   Co 
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Perfume  Is  Always 

A  Welcome  Gift 


EJELOW — Extracts  attractively 
boxed  including  '"Les  Pois  de 
Senteur,"  "Chez  Moi,"  "L'ln- 
fini,"  "Bellodgia,"  in  round  liol- 
tle,  and  "Acasiosa."  Caron  Corp. 


» 


PEACH  taffeta  dressing 
■  table  showing  rose  deco- 
rated perfume  bottles,  boxes 
and  green  glass  powder  bowl 
with  a  flowered  porcelain 
atomizer.  The   Closet  Shop 


RIGHT— P  e  r  f  u  m  e  s 
"Etude"  and  "Festival" 
represent  the  careful  blend- 
ing of  rare  essences  result- 
ing from  a  modern  exclusive 
process.    Houbigant,    Paris 


A  BOVE  —  "  V- 
'  mour  Sauv- 
age,"  extract  in  a 
black  and  silver 
bottle,  for  the  so- 
phisticated  wo- 
man, and  "Les 
I'leurs  d'Ybry," 
suggesting  spring 
blossoms.       ^  bry 
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Colonial  Home  in  Picturesque  Florida  Setting 

House  of  Painted  White  Brick  and  Narrow  Siding  1$  Surrounded  by  Ancient  Trees 

Dwight  James  I  >mim,  Architect 

By  MARJORIE   REID   RODES 


BOTH  in  the  architecture  of  the  house 
I  and  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  the  sur- 
roundings, the  home  of  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Barret,  in  Tampa,  possesses  rare  charm  and 
appeal.  Here  is  the 
simple  dignity  and  in- 
viting hospitality  of  a 
Southern  Colonial 
home,  spacious  and 
balanced  and  free 
from  excessive  orna- 
ment— but  with  the 
characteristic  fine 
carving  to  frame  the 
entrance  doorway,  ap- 
pearing again  in  the 
classic  cornice  and  the 
simple  window  trim. 
The  service  quarters 
are  apart  from  the 
main  house,  in  the 
manner  of  the  old 
plant;  where 

there  win-  many  ne- 
gro I  :  nd  their 
isolation  from  the  liv- 
ing quartei  of  the 
masti  i 
( onvenienl 
i  eptable  arran 

\ 
the  housi 
tion    of    ai 


\  li  ii  \  e  T  li  '■ 
home  -.I  Mi.  \>.  .  1 
ter  s.  Barret,  in 
Tampa,  it  In  -i 
\  i-ilili-  through  a 
delicate  screen  of 
•  ■ill  treei  hang 
w iih  Sp a n i i  li 
inn--,  accenting 
the  dignified  beau- 

l>  of  tl M<  ••  "i  i 

ian      architecture 


detail  is  only  glimpsed  at  first,  through  pines  and  live  oaks  have  stood  on  the  grounds 
frames  of  delicate  hanging  Spanish  moss  for  many  years  and  were  carefully  preserved 
which  clings  to  the  old  trees  and  lends  a  kind  by  owners  and  architect  when  the  house  wasj 
of  eerie  beauty  to  the  picture.  Numerous  tall  built.  In  addition  to  the  trees  there  are  in- 
formal plantings  of 
ferns  and  palms  sur- 
rounding their  trunks, 
edging  the  walks  and 
growing  at  the  base  of 
the  walls.  A  rose  gar- 
den blossoms  through 
many  months  of  the 
year,  an  array  of  deli- 
cate and  vivid  colors 
against  the  white  walls 
and  the  soft  green 
background,  a  source 
of  subtle  and  pervad- 
ing fragrance.  More 
roses  climb  the  white 
lattice  which  sepa- 
rates grounds  and 
garden  from  the  ser- 
vice yards  beyond. 

There  is  no  archi- 
tecture,  possibly, 
which  seems  to  us  so 
inherently  our  own  as 
the  Georgian  Coloni- 
al. It  is  so  linked  with 
the  lives  of  our  first 
colonists, in  the  South, 
and  expressive,  too,  of 

Left — A  rose  gar- 
den blossoms 
through  many 
months  of  ti 
year,  an  array  of 
color  against  a 
background  o  f 
white  walls  and 
soft,  cool  greens. 
Climbing  roses 
reach  up  and 
screen   the  lattice 
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Above — The  second 
floor  balcony  has 
an  ornamental 
\srought-iron  rail- 
ing. It  is  screened 
as  a  deeping  porch. 
Below  is  a  brick 
paved  porch  with 
tall  columns  ex- 
tending to  the  roof 
of    the    h  o  n  s  e 

^  national  traits  which  we 
like  to  feel  have  been 
maintained  in  our  more 
prosperous  and  luxuri- 
ous present.  We  are 
pleased  to  find  its  influ- 
ence on  our  modern 
homes  reaching  down 
into  Florida,  which  we 
associate  rather  with 
the  architecture  of  the 
Mediterranean  than 
with  the  influences  of  pioneer  America.  Be- 
cause of  the  climate  and  the  tropical  vege- 
tation, it  is  quite  natural  that  Florida  should 


Fir-t  floor  plan  showing  living 
room  opening  into  large  sun 
room  which  overlooks  garden 


The  walls  of  one  wing  are  of  brick, 
painted  white,  the  other  is  built  of  nar- 
row wood  siding,  with  contrast  in  the 
variegated  slate  roof  and  the  typical  green 
blinds,    creating    a    home    of   rare   appeal 


adopt  the  beautiful  styles  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  But 
here,  in  the  home  of  Mr. 
Barret,  we  find  our  own 
Colonial  house  fitting  quite 
as  harmoniously  into  the 
scene. 

In  one  section  the  archi- 
tect followed  the  tendency  of 
the  far  south  to  build  with 
brick.  The  other  wing  is  cov- 
ered with  narrow  wood  sid- 
ing. All  walls  are  painted 
white  with  a  warm  contrast 
in  the  variegated  slate  roof. 
The  inevitable  green  shutters 
of  the  Colonial  house  are  in 
evidence,  a  detail  so  decora- 
tive that  one  sometimes  for- 
gets its  utility.  Those  same 
green  shutters,  closed  with 
the  coming  of  the  morning 
sun.  opened  in  the  cool  of 
the     evening,     create     the 


Above — The  pan- 
eled entrance  door 
i-  framed  by  Ionic 
columns,  with  an 
arched  transom 
above.  It  opens 
from  the  long  brick 
paved  terrace  which 
extends  the  lenglh 
of  the  right  wing, 
edged       by      lawns 

shadowy  and  refresh- 
ing rooms  that  one 
likes  to  enter  on  a 
warm  day.  There  are  no 
gutters  or  leaders  on 
this  house  and  in  the 
omission,  it  follows  a 
usual  precedent  of  the 
ocality.  The  dry,  sandy 
soil  of  Florida  absorbs 
the  moisture  almost  as 
fast  as  it  can  spill  from 
the  sloping  roofs,  thus  making  it  unnecessary 
to  use  piping.  Across  the  entire  right  wing  of 
the  house  is  an  attractive  brick  paved  terrace. 


On      the      second      (1 as 

shown    in    the   plan,    i-    ;i    spa- 

cious  o«  tier's  suite  « itli 
sleeping  porch,  also  boy's 
room    «itli    porch    adjoining 
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On  the  Way  Through  India 


Where  One  Travels  by  Elephant,  Camel  and 
Houseboat,  Seeing  the  Createst  Beauty  and 
Sadness    Combined,    Perhaps    in    the  World 


ABOVE— The  elephant,  the  faithful  servitor 
of  man  in  the  East.  Two  of  the  main 
functions  lie  perforins  are  depicted  in  the 
picture.  On  the  right,  a  ceremonial  procession, 
and  on  the  left,  a  shooting  elephant  with  a 
shooting  howdnh  on  his  hack  and  native  drivers 


TOP 
t 


Muttra.  The  Bathing  Ghats  at  one  of 

the    most    ancient    cities    in    India.    Muttra 
was  the  centre  of  the  Hindu  religion  in  the 
days   of   Alexander.   Unfortunately,  on  account 
of  its  immense   wealth,   much   of  its   glory  has  i 
been    destroyed    1  >\    the    countless    invasions   ' 


I  EFT — A  relic  of  the  ancient  Indian  days 
of  18.")?.  These  camel  transport  carts  were 
used  by  the  famous  Multan  Column  which 
crossed  the  Desert  to  the  assistance  of  the 
British     forces     on    the    ridge    outside     Delhi 
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D1GHT— The  Maharajah  of  Mysore 
about  to  attend  a  great  religious  cere- 
mony. The  shield  on  the  forehead  of  the 
elephant  is  a  cloth  of  gold  ornamented 
with  silver  plagues.  The  howdah  is  silver 
plated.  Note   the   ceremonial  fans   carried 


DELOW  right— The  pageant  of  Hindu 
worship.  \  ast  cars  measuring  thirty 
feel  in  width  by  forty  feet  in  height  used 
in  the  famous  Jaggannath  Ceremonies  at 
Puri.  These  cars  are  moved  by  thousands 
of    religious    fanatics    on    hauling    ropes 


BELOW — A  peaceful  backwater  of  the 
Dal  Lake  in  Kashmir.  On  the  right,  a 
five-room  houseboat,  alongside  of  it  a 
cook  houseboat  and  the  little  shikari  used 
for  paddling  from  the  houseboat  to  the 
land.  The  roof  of  the  houseboat  is  used  as 
a  dining  room.  For  an  ideal  holiday,  a 
houseboat   in    Kashmir   is   without   equal 


P.ELOW — An  Indian  entertain- 
ment  in  the  open  air.  Two 
Nautch  Girls  with  their  orchestra  of 
Oriental  instruments.  The  prim- 
itive violins  are  known  as  Sitas. 
The  bodies  of  these  are  constructed 
from     bowl-shaped,     dried     gourds 
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TIME  was  when  a  person  who  had  a 
ersational  knowledge  of  Chip- 
pendale and  Hepplewhite,  of  Lowe- 
and  printed  Staffordshire  ware,  of 
silver  and  glass,  old  clocks  and  pe 
might  with  some  justification  claim  to  be 
ersant  with  the  subject  of  antiques. 
But  the  field  has  been  constantly  widen- 
ed new  knowledge  has  been  ac- 
quired and  published  until  the  ma- 
information  which  the  antiquarian  is  ex- 
pected to  possess  has  become  bewilder- 
ing. Collectors  have  taken  to  specializing 
more  and  more  narrowly  and  today  the 
collector  of  American  pine  and  maple 
furniture  deems  it  no  disgrace  to  be  rela- 
tively ignorant  concerning  the  English 
■porcelain 

one  who  follows  the  more  impor- 
tant auction  sales  or  the  advertisements 
in  the  rr   -  devoted  to  antiques  it 

■  ious  that  no  section  of  the  field  to- 
day is  commanding  more  attention  or 


High  Lights  of  Antique  Amer- 
ican Furnishing  and  Furniture  • 


En  WALTER  A.  CA  EF 


opening  more  purse-strings  than  .American 
furniture  dating  from  1620  to  1S20.  Yet  this 
one  department  of  the  subject  has  expanded 
so  enormously  that  confusion  is  inevitable  if 
one  attempts  to  cover  it  all  in  a  single  brief 
survey.  Without  making  any  effort  at  compre- 
hensiveness we  shall  confine  ourselves  in  the 
present  consideration  to  a  few  groups  and 
forms  of  E:  "ican  furniture  which 

are  foremost  in  commanding  the  attention 
of  collectors  and  connoisseurs. 

The  lidded  chest  was  probably  the  first 
piece  of  furniture  to  be  made  in  New 
England  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
Because  of  its  antiquity,  and  also  be- 
ca-  e  extraordinary  interest  of  the 

caned  ornamentation,  the  American  chest 


A  I.a:)i-ter-lia<  k  i  hair  made  in 
America  ilurins  the  18th  Century. 
The  feel  showing  quite  markedly 
the  influence  of  Spani-h  <le-i2n 
in    Ixith    the    design    and    carving 


Ri<"l>'  '   room   "f  Georgian 

house  in  Woodbury, 

built   in   17 li.  i   remarkable 

I  the  dignity  ami  charm 

I  merit  an     daj  - 


th    '  •  ntnrj    block 

-my.    The 

ol   ea<  h  <if  the  -i\ 

ddard 


table 

I'hila- 
.   used 


of  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  cen- 
turies is  one  of  the  forms  that  are  being  eagerly 
sought  and  that  command  high  prices.  There 
are  four  or  five  distinct  types  of  chests,  two  of 
which  may  be  considered  as  outstanding.  These 
are  the  Connecticut  sunflower  chest  and  the 
Hadley  chest. 

After  1675  applied  ornaments  in  the  form  of 
split  spindles  and  bosses  were  added  to  the 
carved  and  paneled  chests.  These  applied  orna- 
ments, which  were  glued  to  the  face  of  the 
oaken  chest,  were  of  such  woods  as  maple, 
pine,  birch,  beech,  and  whitewood.  and  were 
nearly  always  stained  or  painted  black  in  imi- 
tation of  ebony,  while  mouldines  and  other 
parts  were  often  colored  red.  The  sunflower 
che?t   was  perhaps  the  most   interesting  ex- 
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Fine  Examples  of  Early  American  Furniture. 
These  Handsome  Pieces  in  Oak,  Maple  and 
Walnut  Are  from  the  Early  and  Late  18th 
Century.  One  of  a  Regular  Series  on  Antiques 


1 

1 

1 

/ 


7 


/» 
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ample  of  this  type.  Between  sixty  and  seventy 
specimens  have  been  found,  made  between 
16S0  and  1700,  and  all  have  been  traced  to  the 
vicinity  of  Hartford,  Conn.  The  standard  type 
had  three  front  panels  on  the  chest  proper,  the 
two  outer  ones  being  rectangular  and  carved 
with  a  conventionalized  tulip  and  foliage  pat- 
tern, while  the  middle  panel  was  octagonal  and 
carved  with  scrolled  foliage  and  three  crene-' 
lated  circles  called  sunflowers  or  asters,  which 
have  given  the  chest  its  name.  The  arrange- 
ment of  split  spindles  and  turtle-back  bosses 
on  stiles,  rail,  corner  posts,  drawer  fronts,  and 
paneled  ends  was  characteristic  and  there  were 
usually  two  drawers  below  the  lidded  chest. 
Sharing  with  the  sunflower  chest  the  high 
esteem  of  collectors  is  the  Hadley  chest,  so 


called  because  the  first  one  was  found  in  the 
town  of  Hadley,  Mass.,  though  recent  research 
has  revealed  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Hadley 
chests  were  made  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Hatfield.   Over  seventy  examples  have  been 
located,  no  two   of  which  are  exactly  alike 
though   all    are    noticeably   similar    in    their 
essential   features.  Most  of  them  were 
made  between  1700  and  1720. They  were 
made  of  white  oak  with  white  pine  lids 
and  the  fronts  were  covered  with  low- 
relief  carving  in  a  typical  repeating  de- 
sign of  vines,  leaves,  and  tulips.  Most  of 
them  have  two  or  three  drawers  below 
the  lidded  chest,  the  front  of  which  bears 
three  recessed  panels.  They  were  brides' 
chests  and  nearly  all  bear  the  initials  of 


This  charming  straight  hack  Windsor 
chair  is  American  18th  Century. 
One  of  the  most  used  models  of  its 
days  and  ~till  popular  in  the  modern 
version    of   the    fine    Colonial    home 


Beautiful  walls  of  an  Early  American 
dignified  type  in  a  room  at  the  Amer- 
ican wing  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  Brought  to  the  Museum 
from    the    old    house    at    Newington 

This  type  of  table  is  early  18th  Cen- 
tury  and  is  known  as  Butterfly.  It  is 
a  very  convenient  and  graceful  piece 
of  furniture  and  usuull)  seen  in  maple 

Philadelphia  Highboy  dating  between 
1760  and  lTT.S.  A  very  handsome  ex- 
ample and  particularly  suited  to  the 
American    Georgian    l\pe    of    house 


the  maiden  for  whom  they  were  made. 

Highboy  is  the  name  that  has  been 
given  to  a  chest  of  drawers  raised  on  a 
frame  or  legs,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
chest-on-chest  which  has  drawers  reach- 
ing to  the  floor.  The  Queen  Anne  high- 
boy of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  made  of  maple,  walnut,  or 
cherry,  with  its  slender  cabriole  legs  and 
round  pad  feet,  and  with  flat  or  bonnet 
top,  has  long  been  popular  with  collec- 
tors, but  at  present  an  even  greater  inter- 
est  is  being  shown  in  the  later  and  more 
elaborate  highboys  of  the  Philadelphia 
cabinet-makers  of  the  Chippendale 
period.  They  made  also  chairs,  tables, 
and  other  pieces,  but  their  case  furni- 
ture, especially  the  highboy,  represents 
their  best  work. 

The  best  known  of  these  Philadelphia 

craftsmen   was   William    Savery,   but   it 

has     been     discovered     that     at     least 

half  a  dozen   others  did  equally  good 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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The  summer-blooming  Snowhill  Hydrangea  is  a  graceful  shrub  which  does  well  in  shade  or  sun.  It  is  of  American  nativity,  as  Hydrangea  ar- 
borescens   grandiflora,   is   entirely   hardy,   and   fortunately   it   blooms   abundantly  just  after  the   peonies   and   irises,   and   as  roses   wane 


Looking  Toward  Better  Shrubs 

Upon   the   Selection   of  Suitable  Varieties   and   Their  Appropriate 
Location    Depends  the   Effectiveness   of  Your  Shrubbery   Planting 

By  J.  HORACE  McFARLAND 


PERHAPS  the  word  "better"  does  not  quite  fit  the  sub- 
ject upon  which  I  wish  to  write.  I  might  have  said 
"different"  rather  than  better,  and  yet  in  many  cases 
the  different  shrubs  I  am  about  to  mention  are  better  than 
those  that  have  been  so  long  and  so  considerably  overplanted. 
As  one  looks  at  the  home  planting  in  eastern  America,  he 
cannot  but  wonder  why  there  has  been  such  monotony  in  it 
— the  well-known  Hydrangea  "Peegee,"  here,  there,  and 
almost  everywhere,  varied  by  Spirea  vanhouttei,  Dcntzia 
gracilis,  and  the  commoner  form  of  Forsythia.  Then  where 
there  was  much  money,  or  more  money,  to  spend,  a  plant 
of  Colorado  blue  spruce  was  inserted  in  the  center  of  the 
lawn  altogether  too  frequently.  Occasionally  Pfitzer's  juniper 
spread  itself  somewhere  in  this  frontyard  planting,  in  which, 
of  course,  there  would  be  the  commonest  form  of  the  bush 
honeysuckle,  the  ordinary  weigela  and  the  mockorange. 

For  a  real  front  yard  splash  the  so  called  "Japanese  snow- 
ball" is  then  added.  There  must  be  a  plant  or  two,  or  a  whole 
hedge,  of  Berberis  thunbcrgi,  a  lovely  thing  that  ought  to  be 
kept  to  be  beautiful  rather  than  to  be  merely  monotonous. 
If  this  common  planting  has  a  lilac  in  it,  it  is  probably 
one  of  three  or  four  out  of  that  many  hundred  lovely  sorts, 
or  just  the  old-fashioned  common  lilac. 

Not  one  of  the  shrubs  I  am  thus  disrespectfully  mention- 
ing is  anything  else  than  a  good  shrub  in  its  place,  but  its 
place  is  not  all  over  the  map.  To  be  sure,  the  plants,  these 
so  called  "popular"  plants,  are  easy  for  the  nurseryman  to 
grow,  and  he  can  deliver  them  in  such  shape  that  they  will 
almost  certainly  behave  well.  That  much  must  be  said  for 
them. 

Let  us  look  at  just  a  Few  variations  that  are  always  differ- 
ent, and  sometimes  better.  For  example,  instead  of  that  tire- 
some "Peegee"  hydrangea,  which  as 
these  words  are  written  has  turned 
its  great  panicles  a  dirty  brown-j  nk 
that  looks  as  outworn  as  it  is  ugly, 
there  could  be  the  plain  form  of  the 
same  shrub,  just  plain  Hydrangea 
paniculata,  the  upstanding  panicles 
of  which  are  yet  beautiful  and  have 
been  beautiful  for  a  full  month,  be- 


American  Laurel, 

kalmia  I  a  t  i  f  o  1  i  a  , 
needs  "sour"  soil  a>  it 
grows  into  perfection 
in  the  mountains 
and  better  gardens 
of    eastern     America 
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ing  always  white  or  greenish,  and  on  a  much  better  shaped  and  more  truly 
ornamental  shrub. 

Or  I  could  rest  my  case  for  hydrangeas  on  the  Oakleaf  Hydrangea,  an 
American  native  that  is  almost  never  seen,  though  it  is  not  particularly  hard 
to  grow  and  is  particularly  beautiful,  especially  when  the  early  frosts  turn 
its  great  leaves  a  deep,  rich,  bright  crimson.  Before  that  its  immense  panicles 
0  both  fertile  and  sterile  flowers  have  given  an  air  of  distinction  to  the  corner 
in  which  this  shrub  grows. 

There  is  another  very  easy  hydrangea,  and  again  an  American  form,  in 
H.  arborescens  grandi flora,  which  has  the  pleasing  common  name  of  Snowhill 
Hydrangea.  Its  large  and  graceful  flower  clusters  pass  from  green  to  pure 
white,  and  then  to  green  again,  over  a  period  of  full  six  weeks,  and  it  never 
attains  the  obstreperous  size  of  the  Peegee  Hydrangea. 

In  a  large  planting  I  should  want  to  put  in  one  Hydrangea  radiata,  which 
while  it  does  not  have  particular  distinction  as  to  the  bloom  shows  rich 
green  leaves  that  on  the  under  side  are  glistening  silver,  so  that  in  a  wind 
they  are  always  in  bloom;  so  to  speak! 

Of  the  deutzias  there  are  many  that  ought  to  be  in  commerce  as  the  prod- 
uct of  the  genius  of  the  great  French  hybridizer,  Lemoine.  The  flowers  run 
two  or  three  times  the  size  of  the  ordinary  deutzia,  and  some  of  them  are 
beautifully  pink.  These  sorts, 
however,  are  not  easily  avail- 
able, and  I  won't  arouse  an- 
ticipations about  them. 

It  was  Professor  Sargent, 
the  greatest  tree  and  shrub 
man  America  has  known,  who 
insisted  many  years  ago  that 
any  dozen  of  the  long  list  of 
hybrid  lilacs  was  a  good  dozen, 
provided  it  included  the  colors 
and  the  forms  wanted.  There 
are  broadly  four  such  distinc- 
tions, the  first  being  as  to 
whether  the  flowers  are  double 
or  single  in  number  of  florets. 
Then  these  florets  may  be  pure 
white  or  may  be  light  or  dark 
lilac — not  blue,  as  they  never 
are— or  light  or  dark  pink- 
ish, not  pink,  for  no  lilac  ever 
has  a  truly  positive  color.  I 
could  name  ten  dozens  of  va- 
rieties, all  of  which  would  be 
pleasing  if  they  covered  my 
preferences.  Adelaide  Dunbar, 
Belle  de  Nancy,  Diderot, 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  Mme.  Francis- 
que  Morel,  President  Grevy, 
the  exquisite  Vestale  and  the 
dark  Volcan  include  not  ex- 
clusively   classes    and    colors 


The  Beauty  hush  is  the  easy  name 
of  Kolkwitzia  amabilis,  a  superb 
new  early  summer  shrub  from 
China.  It  has  many  pink  flowers 


Vestale  is  a  chaste  anil  beautiful 
white  lilac  that  grows  easily.  Its 
great  panicles  reach  to  nearly  a 
foot  in  length,  with  half-inch  florets 


The  broad  and  lovely  petals  of 
this  single  lilac,  Mme.  Francisque 
Morel,  are  often  three  times  the 
size  of  those  pictured  at  lower  left 


that    are    desirable    from    my 
standpoint. 

But  there  is  a  lilac  slowly 
edging  its  way  into  commerce 
that  I  want  to  particularly 
commend.  It  is  Syringa  pubes- 
eens,  for  which  there  is  no 
common  name.  This  Professor 
Sargent  considered  the  finest 
of  the  wild  or  native  lilacs  which  the  wonderful  Wilson  brought  us 
from  West  China.  Its  peculiar  qualities  from  my  point  of  view  are, 
first,  that  it  blooms  all  up  and  down  the  plant,  however  old  it  is,  and 
not  merely  at  the  top;  second,  that  its  small  flowers  in  large  panicles 
are  distinct,  of  a  dainty  lilac  color  and  a  different  fragrance,  and  then 
that  they  have  a  delightful  habit  of  repeating  a  little,  so  that  some- 
times there  will  be  flowers  several  times  after  the  great  spring  lilac 
glory. 

The  common  forsythia  is  the  variety  viridissima,  almost  the  first 
of  the  showy  shrubs  in  the  spring.  It  is  good,  but  there  are  so  much 
better  sorts  now,  growing  just  as  easily  and  much  more  vigorously, 
that  it  seems  silly  for  nurserymen  to  keep  on  with  this  old  veteran. 
Intermedia  is  the  hybrid  which  is  first  to  be  mentioned,  and  its  va- 
riety, intermedia  spcctabilis,  is  even  finer.  The  flowers  are  larger  and 
there  are  many  more  of  them,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  both 
vigorous  and  graceful.  If  there  is  to  be  but  one  Golden  Bell,  it  should 
be  the  spectabilis  variety,  and  if  two,  the  other  one  should  be 
primidiniis,  which  has  a  distinctly  lighter  color,  being  otherwise  the 
same. 

I  have  little  use  for  the  old  weigelas,  which  are  coarse  and  hard 
to  manage.  Three  or   four  new  sorts  are  coming  into   the  market, 
(Continued  on  page  74  ) 
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If  You  Intend, 

to  Build  a 
Georgian  House 


The  Word  "Georgian"  Covers  a 
Multiplicityof  Design  and  Furnish- 
ing. In  Architecture,  It  May  Be 
Kent,  Cibhs,  Swan  or  Adam;  in 
Furniture,  Chippendale,  Sheraton 
or  Hcpplewhite,  According  to 
One's  Taste 

By   RALPH    F.  ROBERTSON 


THE  exterior  view  is  of  Arncliff 
'  Hall  at  Northallerton,  East  York- 
shire, England,  a  house  huilt  in 
1754.  The  moat  formerly  surround- 
ing an  earlier  house,  has  been  part- 
1\  filled  in.  The  house  is  built  of 
<ut  stone  with  a  low  pitched  slate 
roof,  a  marked  contrast  to  the  high 
pitch  of  the  Queen  Anne  roofs.  The 
design  is  a  good  example  of  Georg- 
ian,   showing    Palladian    influence 


III',    interior    view     of     \rncliff 

Hall  show  -  a  \  iew   of  the  salon 

looking   in!"  the  dining   room.    Ml 

finely  carved.  The  car. 

ind    rosettes    in    the 

shade  to  the  composition, 
tiful  dining  room   n 
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/\  GROLP  of  pieces  which  tell  the  current 
habits  of  the  time.  A  gaming  tahle  has  a  fold- 
over  top.  The  gambling  habits  of  the  time  cre- 
ated a  large  demand  for  these  tables.  The  wine 
cooler  was  also  a  fashionable  piece.  This  one  has 
a  double  brass  band  and  handles  and  is  lined 
with  metal  to  hold  ice.  The  fire  screen  depends 
upon  the  choice  piece  of  needlework  for  its  charm 


A  I'  U.I.  U)IA\  type  gilt  mirror  with 
finely  carved  shells  ;m<l  palms,  re- 
calling much  of  Gilib'-  work  in  the 
general  design.  A  vigorously  carved 
stool  with  hairy  lion  paws  has  a  cover 
of  needlepoint,  showing  the  character 
of  Chippendale's  earl)  work,  date 
about  1730.  A  fine  Georgian  mahogan) 
arm  chair  with  carved  acanthus  leaf 
on  legs  and  support-,  to  arm-.  The 
i  lavs  and  ball  feet  and  lion  head-  mi 
the   arm   were   motifs   used   about    I  Tin 


THE  group  of  chair  leg-  shows  tin- 
active  changes  in  furniture  in  the 
forty-five  years  thej  cover.  No.  1,  a 
leg  in  walnut  and  gilt,  date  1715.  No. 
2,  a  walnut  chair  of  1720  with  hoop- 
back,  belongs  to  the  time  of  Hogarth. 
No.  3,  a  vigorous  mahogany  chair  leg 
with  boldly  carved  lion  mask  and  hairy 
paw,  period  1725.  No.  4  shows  the  fe- 
male mask,  motive  used  around  1730 
on  chairs  and  tables.  No.  5,  carved  ma- 
hogany and  gilt  leg  covered  with  car- 
ved feathers  and  eaglet  claw  and  ball 
foot,  date  1730.  No.  6  shows  the  French 
influence  adapted  by  Chippendale, 
date  1755.  No.  7,  a  Chine-e  chair  leg 
with  three  detached  column?,  date 
1730.  No.  8,  a  leg  of  a  chair  u^ing 
motifs  of  Gothic  ornament,  date  1760. 
No.  9  square  leg  with  moulded  beads 
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Playrooms  for  Modern  Children 

These  Delightful  Places,  Sometimes  Playroom    and   Bedroom  Combined,  Carry  an 
Air  of  Cayety  and  Comfort  That  Has  Only  Recently  Come  into  the  Home  of  Youth 


I  EFT — Playroom  in  bright  colors  for  boy  or 
*—  girl.  A  low  chair  is  covered  in  sunfast,  spot- 
proof  fabric  in  palest  yellow  and  peach.  The 
walls  arc  pale  yellow-green.  Over  the  couch  a 
hand-woven  wall  piece  makes  an  interesting  pic- 
ture and  there  are  shelves  and  closets  to  be 
kept     tidy.     Specially     posed     by     Alice     Starr 


DELOW — In  this  combined  play  and  sleep- 
*-)  ing  room,  the  floor  is  covered  in  linoleum 
and  hand-woven  rugs  from  Sweden.  The  furni- 
ture is  delightfully  playful  and  there  are  gay 
linens  on  dresser  and  bed.  The  walls  are  yel- 
low, against  which  the  bright  murals  show  in- 
terestingly. The  whole  place  suggests  a  frolick- 
ing, comforting  time.  Childhood,  Inc.,  decorators 


"TOP  right — A  nursery  planned  for  a  little  boy, 
'  with  circus  parade  about  the  wall  above  the 
dado  painted  on  the  light  yellow  walls.  Deep 
blue  linoleum  covers  the  floor.  The  curtains  at 
the  window  are  ruffled  yellow  organdie.  This 
nursery  is  in  the  apartment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Douglas    Craik.    Gertrude    Brooks,    decorator 


D  OTTOM  right — In  this  room  for  a  young  boy, 
^  the  floor  is  deadened  by  linoleum  in  warm 
colors.  There  are  good  maps  on  the  wall  over 
the  bed.  The  chairs  and  writing  table  and  book- 
case are  low  and  interesting.  Curtains  are  green 
bound  with  orange-red.  The  plank  door  has  a 
peep  window.  Decorated  by  the  Children's  Center 


PHOTO  BY  RICHARD  AVERILL  SMITH 
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Sparkling  Xmas 

Gifts  of  Crystal 

and  Lustre 


pil'l'l   riVEsil  rvice  plate  «  iili 

■—  gaielle :  nrnbi  i 

•ei  i  plate  u  Ufa  blut  k  i  ■  rvice  plate 

with   l«l. iik  and   gold   Mrunhen      bj    Helen 
Hughes  Dolany.   Capped  in  I  Inc. 


1BOVE     Crystal  candelabra, 
*  engraved  ^  1 ;» — -  rand)   box 

•mi!  <>\.il  compote.  Reproduc- 
tion i>i  old  English  goblet  and 
t  ill  twisted  >ii'ni  engraved  m>l>- 
let,   flower  design.  Ovington's 


A1U)\  E,  Top  Plain  glass  fruit  com1- 
^"^  pote  bowl  with  silver  plated  rim 
and  top.  English  ribbed  crystal  glasses, 
solid  bases,  and  engraved  Orrefors 
covered   jar.  Gilman   Collamore,  Inc. 
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Exquisite  Remem- 
brances in  Rare 
Porcelains  Set  with 
Semi-Precious  Stones 


i 


ABOVE  Top — Carved  ivory  lamp  with  "netsuke51 
finial  and  tiatik  salin  shade.  Red  and  gold  lac- 
quered pewter  candy  box  with  carnelian  rabbit.  Chi- 
nese glass  bowl  on  blue  pottery  base.  Yamanaka  &  Co. 

ABOVE — Antique  brocade  desk  set  with  carnelian 
'■^  insets.  Chinese  porcelain  inkwell  with  jade  and 
carnelian  lid;  mutton  fat  jade  pen  rest  and  pen. 
Carved  coral  letter  opener  and  lamp  with  Goddess 
holding    twin    fish    vase.    Edward    I.    Farmer,    Inc. 


DIGHT — Yung  Cheng  bottle-shaped  vase  in  greyed 
ir  red.  Ch'ien  Lung  bowl  of  thinly  cut  mutton  fai 
T>de   and   bottle-shaped   vase   with    flaring    lip   in   a 

soft  grey  celadon  glaze.  Parish-Watson  &  (>>.:  Inc. 


AH  O  V  E 
^"^  I  a  mill  e 
Verte  rase, 
Ming  Dynasty, 

\\  illi  green  \cl 

vet  shade.  Nesl 

of      sweelmeal 

boxes  -  a m e 

epoch    as    the 

lamp.      Etched 

gill  bronze  box 
h  iib  <■  a  r  v  e  d 
n  bite  jade  top. 
From    Roland 

Moore,     Inc. 
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Helping  to  Solve 

the  Problem  of  the 
Man's  Christmas 


PHOTOGRAPHS   BY  DANA  B.   MERRILL 

AI5  0VE,  Top— 
'^  Amusing  games 
that  include  Corin- 
thian bagatelle,  "Bac- 
calite"  or  electric 
roulette;  "Mascotte" 
■  il~«  new,  and  minia- 

BirdCage."The 
dog     ashtra)     i-     of 

:  wood,  the 
table     lighter,     dice 

shaped.   I  \.  (;. 

Spaldinj    and 


A""  mod- 

'"^  el  ni 
t.il   liqueui 
painted  «  o< 
chromium      i  i 
■having   mirroi 
well   and    lighi 
In  other  suggestion 
I  .  P.  Hollander  Co. 


AROVE,  Top— New  backgam- 
^^  mon  set  with  Scoltie  deco- 
rated men  and  cups.  Max  be 
ordered  with  hunting  designs 
and  other  gay  sporting  decora- 
tions.    "Gifts     For     Sportsmen"' 


A,5°VE— Sih  er  plated  cocktail 
set,  binnacle  table  lighter, 
mahogany  cigarette  box  with 
yacht  model  in  deep  insert;  "Ni. 
conette"set  destroying  the  injuri- 
ous effect  of  nicotine  and  "tele- 
specs."     Ahercromhie     &     Fitch 


■  EFT — Decorated  tin  tray  with 
*—  rooster  cocktail  glasses  on 
plates.  Hinged  chromium  tie  rack 
and  clothes  brush,  for  traveling,! 
in  a  leather  case,  lined  with  a 
practical  fleece  shoe  polisher. 
I  la.nmacher,    Schlemmer   &    Co. 
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Monogrammed  Christ 
mas  Presents 

Distinctive  in  Linen,  Lace, 
Silk  and  China 


COR  the  lover  of  out- 
'  door  sports  this  gay  tea 
set  of  hemstitched  linen 
has  been  designed.  It  is 
bordered  with  animated 
figures  at  the  chase,  on 
the  links,  and  on  the  ten- 
nis court.  There  are  nap- 
kins to  match.  These  sets 
are  available  in  green,  yel- 
low or  cream.  Similar  in 
motif  are  the  cocktail 
napkins  of  ecru  linen  with 
sporting  designs  in  colors 


Photographs  Courtesy  Grande  Maison  de  Blanc,  Inc. 


DLACK  -tripe-  and  a  black 
*-*  and  white  hand-embroidered 
initial  complete  this  smart  white 
silk  scarf.  The  evening  hand- 
kerchief beside  it  is  also  mono- 
grammed in  black  and  white, 
and  has  a   satin   striped  border 


J^iONOGRAMMED 
•  ■  bed  linen  is  a  gift 
welcomed  by  the  mo-l 
exacting  homemaker. 
These  sheets  and  pil- 
low slips  are  of  im- 
ported linen,  woven  of 
a  fine  round  thread 
which  assures  long 
wear.  Hemstitching 
anil    initials    bv    hand 


SUCH  sheer  linen 
handkerchiefs  as 
these  might  well  be 
called  the  perfect  gift 
for  a  man.  The  mono- 
grams are  in  black  and 
white,  or  in  colors  to 
suit  the  wearer's  fancy 


p  X  Q  UISITE 
*—  napkins  and 
doilies  are  singu- 
larly appropriate 
for  gifts.  These 
feature  Pointe  de 
Paris  and  Milan 
lace,  and  have  ela- 
borate  mono- 
grams  of  Venise 
and  Burano  Pointe 
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New  York  Apartment  in  Italian  Style 

In  This  Home  Are  Seen  Many  Fine  Antique  Pieces  of  Fur- 
niture with  Rare  Rugs  and  Rich  Accessories  in  the  Period 


¥~HE  ceiling  of  the  entrance  hall  is 
■  heavily  carved  walnut  brushed  with 
gold.  Upon  a  solid  walnut  chest  is  an 
antique  brass  jug.  The  mirror  is  Flor- 
entine and  the  floor,  tile.  The  chair  is 
Italian  Renaissance,  covered  with  rare 
old  gold  damask.  A  Venetian  lantern 
overhead  is  of  iron  and  gilt  in  beauti- 
ful harmony.  Around  the  wall  is  a  paint- 
ed frieze  in  which  tones  of  blue 
predominate.  Courtesy  of  A.  Oliva,  Ltd. 


\/IEW  of  the  studio  in  the  home  of 
*  Mr.  Bernard  Benson  looking  into 
the  living  room.  At  the  root  walnut 
desk  is  a  carved  walnut  stool  covered 
with  orange  Genoese  cut  velvet.  The 
mantel  is  Istrian  stone  and  the  andirons 
are  wrought-iron  of  the  16th  Century 
topped  with  bronze  angels.  The  ceiling 
is  old  Italian  walnut  with  deep  beams. 
Among  the  decorative  accessories  the 
original  Murano  gla>-  vase  on  the  desk 
is     an     important     and     graceful     piece 
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[~HE  dining   room   table   i>   n   fine   16th   Century  piece 

'   with  the  top  rut  from  a   ~in fil «-  piece  of  walnut.  Over 

it   is   a    scarf   of   red    velvet    embroidered   with   a   coat    of 

arms.   The    chairs    are    10th    Century    Italian    walnut    and 

the  curtains,  of  the   same   period,   are   old   yellow   damask 


IN  the  beautiful  living  room,  a  painting  by  Carlo  Dolci 
'  caps  the  fireplace.  It  is  from  the  collection  of  Count 
Bussandri.  Near  a  gilded  \  enetian  gate  is  a  tall  Floren- 
tine cabinet.  10th  Century,  and  on  the  cabinet,  fine  poly- 
chrome   carvings.   Stained    glass    window   is   from    \  enice 
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Exposition  of 
Indian  Tribal  Arts 

Including  the  Fine  and  Industrial 
Arts  Both  Ancient  ami  Modern. 
These  Paintings  in  the  Collection 
of    Mrs.    John     D.    Rockefeller,    Jr. 
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The  Deer  Dnnre, 
pointed  I  •  x  Tonitu 
Penn  (Quah  Vh) 
of  (  m,  Inii  Pueblo, 
New    Mexico 
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Hunting  Door,  a  wa- 
tercoloi  painted  by 
Ma  Pe  We  of  Zia 
Pueblo,  New  Mexico. 
Exhibition  through 
December,  Grand 
Central  Art  Galleries 
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Broadway  To  Date 

The  Passing  Show,  Flattered,  Flayed  and  Fumbled 
By  BENJAMIN   DiCASSERES 
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'"THE  FATHER 

MR.  BROOKS  ATKIN- 
SON, the  satiric,  cul- 
tured and  profoundly 
penetrative  but  arctic-all-too- 
arctic  critic  of  the  New  York 
Times,  says  of  Strindberg  that 
he  was  insane,  therefore  he 
saw  clearly.  Which  is  a  start- 
lingly  paradoxical  way  of  say- 
ing that  all  genius  is  sane  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  a  mix- 
ture, in  varying  degrees,  of 
commonsense  and  sheer  prac- 
tical idiocy. 

Strindberg  was  the  starkest 
realist  that  ever  lived,  the  most 
inexorable,  furious  and  uncom- 
promising. "The  Father"  dom- 
inates the  literature  of  world- 
drama  like  the  Empire  State 
Tower  tops  in  height  all  things 
man-created.  There  is  no  more 
perfect,  profound,  revealing  or 
terror-compelling  drama  in  all 
the  range  of  literature.  It  ranks 


Left— A.  E.  Matthews  in  \\ . 
Somerset  Maugham's  new  com- 
edy, "The  Breadwinner,"  which 
is  playing  at  the  Booth  Theatre 


Above — A  scene  from  the  cele- 
brated London  success,  "Lean 
Harvest,"  with  Leslie  Banks. 
produced  at  the  Forrest  Theatre 


nld  nurse  her  confederates,  and  at  the  final  curtain  we  sec 
Adolph  raving  in  a  straitjacket,  put  on  reluctantly  by  the 
old  nurse  in  one  of  the  most  heart-breaking  scenes  in  all 
dramatic  literature.  Strindberg  has  in  "The  Father"  put 
a  dirk  through  the  heart  of  Woman. 

Robert  Loraine's  acting  for  all  its  old-style  technique  is 
passionate,  overwhelming  and  crushing.  He  is  prone  to  eat 
up  his  lines.  But  criticism  to  the  winds! — it  is  a  tremen- 
dously conceived  portrait  of  Agony.  Dorothy  Dix  as  Laura 
was  coldly  venomous  and  looked  like  a  Swedish  Medusa. 
Haidee  Wright  was  fine  as  the  old  nurse  who  had  to  do  the 
dirty  work. 


"payment  deferred" 

In  "Payment  Deferred,"  by 
Jeffrey  Dell,  from  the  novel  of 
C.  S.  Forester,  Gilbert  Miller 
has  brought  to  America  the 
most  interesting  and  original 
murder  drama  since  "The 
Rope"  and  has  added  another 
joy  for  those  of  us  starved  for 
some  great  original  character 
acting  by  presenting  to  us 
Charles  Laughton,  whose  study 
of  a  middle-class  English  mur- 
derer, a  family  man,  a  sick  and 
flabby  soul,  is  a  memorable 
event  in  my  annals  of  the  the- 
atre. There  is,  besides,  the  wo- 
man who  plays  the  part  of  the 
wife  of  the  murderer.  Cicely 
Oakes.  She  is  perfect  in  her 
portrayal  of  obsequious  devo- 
tion. Every  one  in  this  English 
company  is  beyond  criticism. 
Jt  is  another  great  triumph  for 
that  highly  intelligent  and 
penetrative   producer,    largely 


Below— Fania  MarinofT  and 
Dorothy  Gish  in  "The  Streets 
of  New  York,"  produced  by 
New  York  Repertory  Company 


Right — Rosalinde  Fuller  as 
Ande  in  "The  Unknown  War- 
rior," by  Paul  Raynal,  pro- 
duced at  the  Morosco  Theatre 


with  it  outranks! — "CEdipus  Rex," 
"King  Lear"  and  "The  Cenci".  It  moves 
with  a  frightful,  cumulative  power.  You 
cannot  excise  a  word.  There  isn't  a 
movement  of  the  characters  that  is  not 
knotted  to  the  heart  and  lungs  of  the 
play. 

"The  Father"  is  the  great  event  of 
the  season,  and  our  thanks  are  due  to 
Lee  Shubert  for  putting  this  mighty 
play  before  us  with  three  such  compe- 
tent interpreters  as  Robert  Loraine, 
Dorothy  Dix  and  Haidee  Wright. 

The  story  is  the  simplest.  It  concerns 
Laura's  successful  attempt  to  break 
the  sanity  of  Adolph,  her  husband,  a 
big,  strong,  intellectual  man,  in  order 
to  secure  full  possession  of  the  mind  of 
th^child.  She  makes  him  believe  he  is 
not  the  child's  father.  She  is  the  queen- 
bee,  the  most  terrible  woman  in  all 
literature,  a  combination  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth, Electra  and  a  Borgia.  She  is  the 
will-to-power  in  woman.  Man  is  her 
toy.  She  makes  a  doctor  and  Adolph 's 


responsible  for  its  success,  Gilbert  Miller. 

In  this  murder  story  there  are  no 
weapons,  no  telephone  and  no  police. 
It  is  purely  a  psychological  study  of 
fear  and  conscience  in  the  manner  of 
"The  Bells"  and  "The  Rope."  It  grips 
you  like  a  story  by  Foe,  and  has  touches 
of  corrosive  humor,  as  when  William 
Marble,  the  murderer,  objects  to  his 
daughter  smoking  cigarettes!  And  you 
weep  over  the  agony  of  this  murderer! 
It  is  the  pathos  of  weakness. 

Marble,  an  employe  of  a  bank,  is 
hard-up.  He  has  a  wife  and  a  growing 
girl.  A  relative  from  Australia  who  has 
some  money  comes  unexpectedly  to 
visit  him.  The  latter  refuses  Marble 
appeal  for  aid.  After  his  wife  and 
daughter  have  gone  to  bed  he  gives 
his  relative  cyanide  of  potassium  in 
a  drink  and.  the  night  being  stormy 
and   noisy,  buries  him  in  the  garden. 

The   terrible   drama   of    Fear   begins 
Watch  this  man  Laughton  run  all  the 
ontinued  on  page  68) 
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Italian  Garden  on  the  Pacific  Slopes 

Sixteen  Acres  of  Cardens,  Pools,  Woods  and  Streams  Form  the  Fantas- 
tically Beautiful  Setting  for  Harold  Lloyd's   Home  at   Beverly  Hills 
Webber,  Staunton  &  Spaulding,  Architects 


HIGH  nn  the  hills  above  Benedict 
Canyon  is  Harold  Lloyd's  new  home, 
surrounded  by  -nine  ol  the  must  beauti- 
ful country  in  all  California.  To  the  north. 
the  foothills,  and  then  a  longer  vista  to  the 
white  peaks  of  the  Rockies.  On  the  south 
is  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  on  the  west. 
the  rolling  country  and  the  greal   blue  ex- 


panse of  the  Pacific.  There  is  a  suggestion 
of  the  hills  of  Fiesole,  surrounding  Florence, 
and  from  that  district  came  the  inspiration 
for  the  imposing  house  and  its  magnificent 
gardens,  in  the  manner  of  the  French  Italian 
Renaissance. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  Mr.  Lloyd 
has  had  his  entire  sixteen  acres  landscaped, 

partofitwith 
formal  gar- 
dens, much 
of  it  in  a  way 
to  accentu- 
ate, rather 
than  to 
change  the 
wild,  natural 
beauty  of  the 
land.  In  one 
far  corner  of 
the  estate  is 
a  winding 
road  beside 
a  narrow 
brook.  There 
are  tiny  cas- 
cades falling 
over  the 
rocks,  shin- 
ing still  pools 
decked  with 
lily  pads,  and 
crossing    the 


brook  is  a  quaint  stone  bridge  with  a  foot- 
path. From  the  main  garden  a  pathway  leads 
out  between  rows  of  stiff  box  and  white 
daisies,  past  a  long,  brick  walled  lily  pool 
and  fountain,  to  an  old  Italian  well.  From 
the  sunken  rose  garden,  one  looks  over  a 
magnificent  vista  of  the  lower  grounds,  walks, 
gardens,  smooth  green  lawns  and  the  broken 
lights  and  shadows  from  many  trees.  A 
pergola  leads  to  the  bath  houses,  its  rough 
timbers  half  lost  beneath  many  vines.  A 
long  ridge  runs  through  the  property  and 
the  north  slope  is  covered  with  a  forest  of 
live  oaks,  in  contrast  with  the  flowering  beau- 
ty and  color  of  the  grounds  to  the  south. 

From  the  great  oak-paneled  library,  a 
French  door  opens  to  one  of  the  finest  vistas 
of  the  estate,  through  the  loggia  and  down 
an  avenue  of  cypress  trees  to  a  silvery  cas- 
cade and  pool  surrounded  by  pepper  trees, 
and  in  the  far  distance  the  snow-capped 
peak  of  San  Antonio. 

The  golf  course  is  as  important  to  the 
landscaping  as  it  is  to  the  outdoor  life  of  the 
estate.  A  complete  nine-hole  links,  it  has 
been  described  by  golfers  as  a  difficult  test 
of  their  skill.  A  circular  terrace  overlooks 
the  golf  course  and  adjoins  the  game  room, 
on  a  level  below  the  main  floor  of  the  house, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  tunnel.  A 
large  swimming  pool,  tennis  courts  and  hand- 
ball courts  are  other  sports  features  designed 
for  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  and 


Left:  A  vine-clad  pergola 
leading  to  the  bath  houses 
and  swimming  pool  on 
Harold  Lloyd's  expensive 
estate     near      Los      Angeles 


Below:  From  the  sunken 
rose  garden  it  is  possible  to 
look  out  over  the  flowers 
and  rolling  green  lawns  of 
the    lovely    lower     gardens 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


^fftm.  ^Saumgarten  &  60.  Una 

Are  pleased  to  advise  their  valued  clien- 
tele that  they  will  shortly  move  to  their 
new  building  at 

947  MADISON  AVENUE 

where    they    will   continue    the    business 

of  Interior    Decorating    which    has   been 

carried  on  for  forty  years 


The  fine  pieces  remaining  from   the  original 
Baumgarten  Collection  will  be  offered  at 

EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES 

during  December  prior  to  our  removal 


715  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 

Tel.  Pla.  3-7272 
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their  guests.  A  long  canoe  course  winds  its  way 
through  the  grounds  .1-  an  added  attraction 
incidentally  provides  the  water  hazard  for  every 
hole  on  the  links. 

The  entrance  to  this  estate  is  by  a  roadway 
which  winds  from  the  gate  keeper's  lodge  through 
the  golf  course  and  over  a  stone  bridge,  gradually 
up  to  the  great  courtyard  a  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  square,  surrounding  on  three  sides  by  the 
wings  of  the  house  and  on  the  fourth  by  a  high 
masonry  wall.  In  the  center  of  the  court  is  a  foun- 
tain inspired  by  one  in  the  public  square  of  Yiter- 
bo,  Italy.  In  one  wing  is  an  arcade  for  the  en- 
trance of  automobiles,  and  behind  this  is  the  flight 
of  stone  steps  which  leads  to  the  main  doorway. 
The  massive  door  is  of  carved  walnut  and  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  carved  and  gilded  architrave. 

The  house  is  built  in  the  plan  of  a  hollow  square, 
with  entrance  hall  along  one  side  of  the  cortile, 
fifty-six  feet  long  and  richly  hung  with  old  tapes- 
tries as  a  background  for  the  Italian  furniture. 
Hallways  lead  out  to  dining  room,  breakfast  room 
and  library,  and  a  smaller  hall  leads  along  a  side 
of  the  cortile  to  open  into  the  drawing  room, 
with  a  carved  walnut  organ  screen  at  one  end  and, 
opposite,  the  projection  room.  Beyond  is  the 
orangerie,  which  has  a  marble  floor  and  vaulted 
ceiling,  with  fresco  paintings  of  orange  leaves, 
fruit  and  blossoms.  It  opens  on  the  broad  expanse 
of  the  loggia  and  garden. 
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Below :  In  a  far  corner 

of  the  estate,  a  brook 
winds  il>  way  in  tiny 
cascades  and  still  pools 
decked  with   lily   pads 


Right:  This  l„ng  lily 
pool  and  fountain  are 
on  the  pathway  leading 
from  a  formal  garden 
to  an  old  Italian  well 
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OW      AT 

35  6A$T  53rd  $TR€€T 

N6AR     MADISON    AV6NU8 


In  our  new  mam  showroom  there  is  reflected  all  the  grace  and 
charm  of  the  Georgian  Tenod.  Its  inspiration  has  been  found  in 
a  notable  panel  drawing  room  in  Hertford,  England,  of  which  it 
is  an  exact  reproduction.  ILvery  modern  facility  has  been  in- 
cluded, unobtrusively  yet  conveniently,  to  assure  the  comfort  and 
ease  of  our  customers. 

A  duplicate  showroom  of  comparable  appointments  is  located  on 
the  sixth  floor  and  serviced  by  a  private  elevator.  Here,  as  well, 
are  the  restful,  soundproof  private  rooms  where  the  decorator  will 
find  seclusion  from  every  distraction. 

The  sample  department  is  also  on  the  sixth  floor  and  in  direct 
communication  by  pneumatic  sample  service  with  the  main  show- 
room. Lower  floors  are  devoted  to  the  general  operating  depart- 
ments and  are  interconnected  for  facility  by  private  stairways. 
Finally  and  most  importantly  the  decorative  fabrics  now  available 
represent  the  most  comprehensive  collection  we  have  ever  offered  to 
the  decorating  trade.  The  looms  of  two  worlds  have  contributed 
bountifully  to  a  superb  selection  and  all  are  within  present  ideas 
of  economy.  In  designing  these  new  surroundings,  your  comfort 
and  the  provision  of  facilities  for  serving  you  effectively  have  been 
sour  first  consideration.    .    -    -  We  cordially  invite  your  interest. 


STRDH6IM  &  ROMAN N 


Li/j/wLtczx/  emd  Decorative  j7«/k(cl 
35cu.it.  53zd  Stteet  (<\cw  {[/otA, 
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New  York  Apartment 
with  the  Charm  of 
an  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury   English    Home 

This  Living  Room  Shows  How  De- 
lightfully Antique   Furniture  and 
Objects  of  Art  Can  Be  Adjusted  to 
Modern  Comfort 


THE  wide  window  here  is  draped  with  a 
rusty  damask  and  the  painted  panels  of 
the  antique  Chinese  screen  are  rusty  reds 
and  soft  blues  combined.  There  is  a  Shera- 
ton bookcase  in  the  corner  of  the  room  as 
well  as  a  fine  18th  Century  one  with  carving 
and  beautiful  mouldings.  Miss  L.  Zucker- 
mann,  of  the  Georgian  Galleries,  Decorator 


"THE  fireplace  side  of  this  charming  living 
*  room  carries  out  most  interestingly  the 
Chinese  Chippendale  atmosphere.  The  18th 
Century  chair  is  covered  with  old  tapestry 
and  the  bergere  is  upholstered  in  apricot 
velvet.  The  old  Chinese  porcelains  and 
jades     give    an     atmosphere     of     richness 


a 
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Life  is  complex  in  the  active  teens  and  twenties  .  .  .  so  much  to  see  and  do  and  dream  about!  Your  daughter  will  be  grateful  for  a  telephone  in  her 
room.  It  makes  the  room  so  completely  and  intimately  hers  .  .  .  enables  her  to  make  dates  and  exchange  confidences  with  full  privacy.  And  don  t  forget  sun'. 


"DAD    HAD    MY    ROOM    DONE   OVER  .  .  .  AND    GAVE   ME   A 

TELEPHONE  FOR  CHRISTMAS! 


// 


% 


Telephones    make    pleasing    presents    to    active    sons    and    daughters 

You  can  make  this  Christmas  memorable  for  the  younger  generation  in 
your  home  by  providing  them  with  personal  telephones.  Sons  and  daughters 
these  days  are  modern,  capable,  businesslike.  They  have  interests  and 
obligations  of  their  own.  They'll  welcome  the  courtesy  and  convenience 
of  telephones  in  their  rooms — and  enjoy  life  more. 

No  need  to  neglect  the  rest  of  the  household,  though!  Mother  could 
use  a  telephone  in  her  boudoir,  or  on  her  writing  desk,  a  dozen  times  a  day. 
Dad  deserves  one  in  his  den  beside  the  easy  chair.  Cook  can  stay  close  to 
her  busy  oven,  with  a  telephone  in  the  kitchen.  Fact  is,  all  the  family  will 
find  living  so  much  easier — if  tjiey  have  enough  telephones! 

Why  not  arrange  to  have  this  time-saving,  step-saving  convenience 
iia^our  home  by  Christmas?  The  local  telephone  company  will  advise  you 
on  the  best  type  of  equipment  for  your  individual  requirement.  Just  call  the 
Business  Office — now. 


So  need  to  interrupt  interesting  games  on  a  co^y  evening 
.   .   .   with  a  telephone  on  the  wall  of  the  recreation  room.' 

■U 


The  stmporcb  is  a  pleasant  place  in  winter.  A  convi 

:.  hphone    will    add    to   your    family  '  I  »'    it. 


m 
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IS  the  last  few  years  heating  has  become  the  most  complex  of  the 
mechanical  installations  in  the  home.  A  number  of  new  develop- 
ments, many  of  them  basic  in  nature,  have  appeared,  requiring  us 
to  revise  the  older  ideas  on  heating  and,  to  some  extent,  the  equip- 
ment that  they  represent. 

Xor  does  this  period  of  change  seem  to  be  nearing  its  end.  Experts 
feel  that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  all  the  new  principles 
have  been  fully  applied.  Especially  will  time  be  needed  to  arrive  at 
the  final  stage  of  full  economy  in  practice.  We  should  not  count  too 
much  on  future  developments — one  may  take  advantage  of  the  im- 
portant progress  that  has  already  been  made. 

Out  of  the  variety  of  new  improvements,  two  have  made  such 

strides  that  their  record  already  entitles  them  to  consideration  in 

certain  cases.  These  are  humidifying  and  air  conditioning.  They  will 

'  fc-rred  to  later  on,  since  they  are  better  understood  in   their 

relation  to  the  usual  heating  systems  in  residences. 

In  approaching  heating  questions,  there  is  first  the  choice  of  fuel. 
Usually  it  i-.  coal,  fuel  oil,  or  it  is  natural  gas  in  those  cities  that  are 
supplied  with  natural  gas  mains.  The  number  of  these  cities  is  grow- 
■  :'  the  rapid  extension  of  pipe  lines  from  the  gas  fields 
into  our  urban  districts.  Heating  by  natural  gas  is  most  satisfactory, 
heating  is  readily  subject     like  fuel  oil 
thermostatic  control.   Natural   gas   is   also 
omi<  al  and  ':  o  'ed  for  heat- 

ing hot  water  in  a  separate  installation  or  con- 
ntly  with  the  he  •  Fuel  oil  has 

into   favor,  on   accounl    of   it-:  cleanliness, 
<  !oal  is  in  many  lo(  al- 
ii   fuel,  me<  hanical 
fair  degree  of  temperature 
the  pri  rticle  on 

■  here 


Concealing  lh< 

in  id.-  extei  ioi 

■id  in  ili.-  appi 

into    the    room,    curtail  -..    ine 

floor,  '.i  ill.-  <  ovei  in|  i  bi 


I  he  ni.-i  banii  il  in  i. ill  iii.. n  ol 
and  n.-.ii  in  appearance.   1 1"     m 
low.-  tin-  I. .1.  in.  hi  to  come  into  full  u 
"".in     In  On    '  i  •  the  beating  boiler,  with 
i    linked  with  the  hot  water  beater  and    .i 
i.il  in  a  large  playroom.  Coorte*]  Unerii  in  Had 


Building  for 
Enduring  Beauty 

The  Heating  System  Has  Progressed 
Markedly  in  Recent  Years  with  New 
Appliances    and    Creater    Efficiency 

By  JOHN   TAYLOR   BOYD,   JR. 


heat  is  needed,  such  as  in  bathrooms  or  in  country  houses  that  are 
occupied  mainly  in  the  summer  months  of  the  year.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  great  convenience  of  electric  heating  is  in  its  favor. 

An  electric  radiator  that  operates  on  a  new  principle  is  now  being 
manufactured,  although  it  is  not  yet  in  quantity  production.  The 
electric  current  does  not  produce  the  heat  directly,  but  instead 
converts  a  certain  chemical,  called  Diphenyl,  into  a  hot  vapor. 
This  vapor  produces  the  heat.  The  vapor  is  at  less  than  atmos- 
pheric pressure  and  it  furnishes  approximately  four  times  the  heat 
that  water  gives  off  when  turned  into  vapor.  It  is  stated  that  this 
new  electric  heating  is  as  economical  as  fuel  oil,  the  rate  for  cur- 
rent not  exceeding  three  cents  a  kilowatt  hour,  or  as  coal  at  about 
S14.50  a  ton.  Probably,  for  some  time  yet,  these  radiators  will  be 
available  only  as  auxiliary  heaters. 

Three  factors — besides,  of  course,  the  all  important  matter  of 
economy — enter  into  the  choice  of  a  fuel.  One  is  the  ease  of  firing, 
of  saving  labor  and  of  cleanliness;  second  is  the  possibility  of 
temperature  control;  and  third  is  the  practicability  of  using  a  single 
fire  for  both  the  hot  water  and  the  heating  systems.  These  matters 
were  discussed  in  the  previous  article,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
plumbing  system.  Two  thermostats,  one  to  control  the  heat  and 
the  other  to  control  the  hot  water  heat,  with  a  throw-over  switch 
that  cuts  down  the  oil  burner  so  as  to  heat  the  hot  water  in  summer 
months,  were  mentioned  as  a  new  development  in  oil  heating.  At- 
tention was  also  directed  towards  a  triple  heater,  used  for  heating, 
for  the  hot  water,  and  for  garbage  incineration. 

Those  progressive  measures  indicate  that  the  old  distinction  be- 
tween the  heating,  plumbing  and  electrical  systems  in  a  house  is 
becoming  less  rigid.  In  fact,  architects  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  various  systems,  heaters  and  fuels,  will  be  consoli- 
dated into  a  single  system,  whatever  that  may  be,  oil,  gas,  or  elec- 
tricity. If  the  new  electric  radiator  described  above  eventually  is 
developed  into  a  complete  and  economical  system,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  shall  be  close  to  the  realizing  of  this  ideal  in  practice.  Even  if 
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Table  No.  3577.  Ideal  for  small 
apartment.  Legs  are  hinged  to  pull 
out.  Very  solid.  Use  in  Dining  Room 
or  Li  ting  Room. 


Revolting  Book  Table. 
N  -  35~5.  Maple, 
h  and  gold  dec- 
oration. Top  veneered. 
Quartered  crotch 
maple. 


All-purpose  Table. 
No.  3072.  Matched 
maple,  crotch  figure. 
Top  is  folding  card 
table  type,  pivoted  to 


BI€D€R  m  €1  €R 


Secretary.  So.  3 
Painted  and  gilded. 
Very  soft  crotch 
maple.  Veneered.  Base 
realistically  marble- 
i-ed.  Use  cs  either 
secretary  or  china 
cabinet. 


Occasional  Chair. 
No.  3420.  Comfort- 
able spring  seat.  Silk 
brocade  covering.  Note 
graceful  flair  of  front 
legs. 


Same  table  as  above  open,  showing 
leg  spread  and  generous  proportions. 
Ready  for  bridge  or  for  dinner. 


"PLEASE  RUSH  PRICES  AND 

DESCRIPTIONS  WE  ARE 

FIGURING  ON  AN  IMMEDIATE 

JOB  •  So  writes  an  important  decorator  who 
spied  several  of  our  Biedermeier  groups  in  a  recent 
issue  of  this  magazine.  Certainly  you  have  a  client 
who  will  enthuse  without  urging  over  some  of 
the  pieces  shown  on  this  page.  Say  the  word — 


and  "prices  and  descriptions"  will  follow  in- 
stantly. ...  If  you  are  in  Xew  York,  don't  write 
but  walk — to  our  new  and  completely-stocked 
show  room  at  515  Madison  Avenue,  corner  53rd 

Street. 

SHOWROOMS 
XEW"  YORK — 515  Madison  Avenue,  corner  53rd  Street 

CHICAGO— Merchandise  Mart 

SYRACUSE 
Elgin  A.  Simonds  Co.,  Inc.  and  Lenox  Shops,  Inc.,  212  \Y.  Di\  ision  St. 


i 


DENT     FURNITURE     CORPORATION 
Makers    of    LENOX    and 

ELGin  a.  simonos 

FURNITURE 
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such  a  single  system  were  not  quite  so  economi- 
cal to  operate  as  our  present  complex  installa- 
tions, it  would  greatly  simplify  problems  of  con- 
struction, of  insulation,  and  many  details  of  in- 
terior finish  and  decoration.  Repairs  would 
doubtless  be  less.  In  other  words,  doubtless  im- 
portant, indirect  economies  would  result. 

In  treating  of  the  various  well-known  heating 
systems  separately  we  find  that  each  one  is  now 
more  complex  than  formerly.  For  one  thing,  the 
old-fashioned  warm  air  system  has  come  back, 
revivified  through  more  scientific  design.  This 
revival  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fan-driven  feature, 
which  creates  a  circulation  of  warm,  clean,  hu- 
midified air  that  is  pushed  out  into  the  house 
from  warm  air  ducts,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
cold,  vitiated  and  unclean  air  is  pulled  out 
through  cold  air  ducts.  This  system  is  suitable 
for  the  average  sized  house,  but,  in  a  widely  ex- 
tended structure — one  of  the  long  "rambling" 
kind — the  circulation  of  air  is  apt  to  be  less 
efficient.  In  that  case,  sometimes,  two  installa- 
tions are  made. 

Temperature  and  humidity  control  are  impor- 
tant features  of  a  complete  warm  air  heating  in- 
stallation. The  fact  is  now  widely  recognized  that 
our  houses  are  too  generally  overheated  with  air 
that  is  too  dry.  This  condition  drys  a  person's 
skin  excessively,  is  not  beneficial  to  the  nasal  passages,  and  in  other 
ways  is  not  altogether  healthful.  Another  advantage  of  humidify- 
ing is  that  draughts  are  less.  As  the  temperature  rises  above  68° 
or  70°  in  a  room  that  is  not  humidified,  this  unhealthful  condition 
grows  rapidly  worse.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  warm  air  can 
absorb  a  large  amount  of  moisture  without  increasing  the  "humidi- 
ty." The  explanation  of  this  paradox  is  that  "humidity"  does  not 
mean  the  amount  of  water  by  volume  that  air  can  absorb,  but  the 
percentage  that  it  can  absorb.  For  example,  if  air  that  has  almost 
complete  humidity  at  zero  temperature  is  raised  to  70°  in  a  closed 
container  that  allows  no  additional  outside  moisture  to  enter,  the 
air  will  have  such  low  humidity  as  to  be  uncomfortably  "dry".  An- 
other point  is  that  when  air  is  properly  humidified  it  is  comfortable 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  is  over-dry  air. 

Humidifying  implies,  therefore,  two  sorts  of  control — temperature 
control  and  humidity  control.  Another  fact  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
adequate  humidifying  requires  a  good  deal  of  water — several  gallons 
per  day  per  room — and  that  sufficient  moisture  must  be  fed  steadily 
into  the  system  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  A  bowl  or  two  of  water 
in  a  room  at  a  radiator  will  be  of  little  service. 

Almost  any  fuel  will  suffice  in  such  a  system.  There  are  several 
methods  in  the  installation  itself.  In  one,  air  is  washed  by  being 
pulled  through  jets  of  water.  This,  of  course,  is  an  expensive  system. 
The  more  ordinary  air  installation  has  an  air  evaporator,  with  an 
automatic  feed  of  water  into  the  heater,  using  25  to  30  gallons  per 
day,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the  house  and  the  outside 
temperature. 

This  type  of  humidifying  goes  with  the  warm  air  system.  The 
whole  system  must,  of  course,  be  well  designed  and  constructed. 
The  sizes  and  efficiency  of  the  fuels  and  of  the  blower  must  be  care- 


fully  calculated  to  ensure  successful  operation  of  the  installation. 
A  dependable  and  economical  system  is  steam  heating,  with  which 
people  are  generally  familiar.  There  are  two  kinds  of  steam  heating 
— the  single-pipe  and  the  double-pipe  systems.  The  first  is  more 
economical  to  install,  since  there  is  no  return  piping  from  the  radia- 
tors, which  is  the  case  in  the  two-pipe  system.  When  the  steam  is 
turned  into  the  radiator,  the  air  in  the  radiator  is  forced  out  through 
a  valve  that  closes  when  the  radiator  is  filled  with  steam,  thus  shut- 
ting off  the  escape  of  the  steam.  Water  from  condensing  steam  runs 
off  down  the  single  pipe  to  the  boiler  where  it  is  reheated.  The 
proper  functioning  of  this  system  depends  greatly  upon  having  good 
air  valves  at  the  radiators.  A  new  development  in  the  single-pipe 
system  is  that  a  small  installation  can  be  turned  into  a  vapor  system, 
by  using  special  valves  and  special  vacuum  valves  with  returns. 
A  vacuum  is  thus  created,  as  in  the  vapor  system,  as  will  be  ex-  < 
plained  later  on.  This  improvement  is  suitable  for  a  simple  straight- 
forward piping  beyond. 

In  the  two-pipe  system,  the  steam  circulates  through  the  radiator, 
entering  from  a  riser,  as  in  the  case  of  the  single-pipe  installation, 
and  returning  through  another  riser  that  is  connected  to  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  radiator.  This  additional  return  piping  makes  the 
system  more  expensive,  but  it  is  smooth  and  efficient  in  operation. 
The  vacuum  system,  mentioned  above,  is  a  very  satisfactory  sys- 
tem. It  is  a  double-pipe  system,  operated  with  a  pump  that  creates 
a  vacuum  in  the  line,  thus  allowing  steam  to  be  generated  at  a  lower 
temperature,  possible  in  a  vacuum.  The  water  of  condensation  is  re- 
turned to  the  boiler.  The  piping  and  radiator  sizes  are  practically 
the  same  as  in  the  two-pipe  steam  system,  but  the  fuel  consump^ 
tion  is  less.  One  advantage  of  this  system  is  its  quick  response  when 
the  heat  is  turned  on.  When  efficiently  designed  and  constructed, 
the  vacuum  method  of  heating  is  extremely  efficient. 

The  hot  water  system  likewise  has  its  merits,  particu- 
larly in  milder  climates  where  only  a  small  amount  of 
heat  is  required  to  keep  the  house  warm  and  dry.  The 
hot  water  may  circulate  through  the  radiators  at  a  com- 
paratively low  temperature,  thus  giving  off  a  gentle 
warmth;  or  it  may  be  considerably  hotter,  as  desired. 
Hot  water  systems  operate  with  a  double-pipe  circula- 
tion, and  in  the  older  type,  they  require  larger  radiators 
than  is  the  case  with  straight  steam  heating.  But  hot 
water  systems,  too,  have  had  the  benefit  of  new  develop- 
ments. A  pumped  circulation  has  been  introduced,  in- 
creasing the  velocity  of  the  circulation  and  thus  giving 
off  more  heat.  This  improvement  permits  the  use  of  small- 
er radiators  than  formerly  was  possible.  The  effect  is  to 
cut  down  the  cost  of  the  system  to  a  considerable  extent. 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


Radiator  enclosures  may 
become  an  integral  part  of 
tin-  decoration,  as  this  din- 
ing room  shows.  This  metal 
enclosure  covers  a  long 
line  of  radiators  under  a 
long  curved  bay  of  several 
windows.  Courtesy  Tuttle 
X  Bailey  Manufacturing  Co. 


Another  instance  of  thj 
creased  value  of  basenrent 
space:  in  this  case,  a  play- 
room. The  heating  boiler 
and  oil  burner  stand  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  that  is 
treated  in  simplest  fashion, 
with  spirited  bunting  scene 
paper    on    the    four    walls 
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SEW1NG  the  North  Star  label  on  a  blanket  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  form.    Every  blanket  that 
bears  it  has  to  earn  it.     For,  before  it  leaves  the  mill,  it  is  subjected  to  a  series  o!  examinations 
that  permit  of  no  leniencies  —  that  demand  nothing  less  than  perfection. 

That  is  why  the  North  Star  label  —  whether  on  a  blanket  selling  at  $10  or  $5o — is  the  sure 
symbol  of  a  pure  wool  blanket  which  its  famous  makers  have  said  is  worthy  to  g°  OL't  to  add 
further  lustre  to  a  reputation  that  has  been  1o  years  in  the  making. 
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North  Star  .  .  .  Wamsutta 
North  Stew  Blankets  and  \  Vamsutta 
Sheets  are  styled  to  meet  the  most 
fastidious  demands  of  modern  en* 
sctnblc  decoration.  In  quality  and 
color  tlic\  are  unapproached. 


©  10 r    A'   S   W  M  Co Interior  Decorations:   Courtesy,  Nancy  McClelland,  Inc. 
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cfencl   us              North  Star  Woolen  Mill  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Dept.  W-a     Please  send,  post  prepaid,  copy  of  your  North  Star  Blanket  and  Wamsutta  Sheet  Catalogue  in  Colo 
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Learn  both  together  at  home, 


i 


Period  and 
Modernistic 

Interior 
Decorating 


in  your  spare  time,  easily,  through  this  very 
wonderful  combined  Course 

The  Arts  &  decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration 


A  course  of  study  of  the  utmost  interest  and  value 
to  every  man  and  w>oman  who  genuinely  cares  for 
a  beautiful  home,  whether  large  or  small,  lavish 
or  modest. 

— a  course  of  tremendous  practical  and  cultural  value;  a  course 
that  will  enrich  your  life,  and  that  will  help  you  greatly  and  add 
greatly  to  your  pleasure  in  all  the  furnishing  and  decorating  you 
do  in  your  own  home  whether  you  employ  a  professional  decora- 
tor  or  not;  a  course  that  will  open  the  doors  to  a  fascinating  and 
profitable  career  if  you  desire  one;  a  course  that  you  can  take  at 
your  own  convenience,  in  your  own  home,  in  your  spare  time, 
and  complete  in  less  than  one  year;  and,  finally,  a  course  that 
will  repay  its  small  cost  many  times  over. 


ThOR  the  past  eight  years  Arts  6?  Decoration  magazine  has  conducted 
■^  the  most  authoritative,  complete  and  thorough  home  study  course 
in  Period  interior  decorating  in  existence.  For  two  years  it  conducted 
separately  an  authoritative,  thorough  home  study  course  in  Modernistic 
decorating. 

We  have  combined  these  two  courses,  at  only  a  slight  increase  in  the 
price  originally  charged  for  the  Period  course  alone.  Consequently,  with 
only  one  enrollment,  and  at  very  little  greater  cost,  you  will  now  receive 
complete  training  in  both  Modernistic  decorating  and  Period  decorating, 
and  in  the  same  length  of  time  heretofore  required  for  the  Period  train- 
ing alone.  It  therefore  becomes  the  least  costly  course  of  its  kind,  if 
comparison  is  made,  as  it  should  be,  on  the  basis  of  what  you  receive  in 
return  for  what  you  pay. 

Modernistic  decoration  has  grown  steadily  in  favor.  A  sound  knowl- 
edge of  its  principles,  and  of  its  possibilities  and  limitations,  has  become 
essential  to  the  professional  decorator  and  to  all  who  wish  to  do  their 
own  decorating  as  well. 


A  splendid  Christmas  present  for  an 
ambitious    daughter,    sister    or    wife'. 


The  Course 


And  in  one  respect  at  least  we  believe  this  course  is  absolutely 
unique  among  all  courses  of  study — there  isn't  a  dull  or  tedious 
minute  in  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  absorbingly  interesting  from  begin- 
ning to  end:  you  will  find  studying  it  a  pleasure  and  not  a  task. 
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now  consists  of  24  lessons  in  Period  decorating  and  6  lessons  in  Mod- 
ernistic decorating,  each  lesson  a  lavishly  illustrated,  beautifully  printed 
booklet;  a  set  of  3  textbooks;  and  a  set  of  samples  of  the  principal  kinds 
of  fabric  used  in  upholstering.  The  6  Modernistic  lessons  will  be  given 
with  the  final  6  lessons  of  the  Period  course.  The  course  should  be  taken 
in  48  weeks.  You  can  take  it  in  24  weeks  if  you  are  willing  to  give  more 
tunc   per  week.  |f 
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Send  for  Beautiful  Brochure   -   -   -  Free 

Arts  &    Decoration    Home   Study  ;? 

Course    in     Interior    Decoration  .J 

578  Madison   Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y.  £ 
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There's  lots  of  room  in  your  home  for  the,  Wurlitzer 
Residence  Pipe  Organ.  We  have  installed  this 
lovely  instrument  in  broad-lawned  mansions,  and 
in  pent-houses  where  the  elouds  are  neighbors.  It 
belongs  in  pleasant  places.  It  belongs  in  your 
home. 

Do  you  play  the  pipe  organ?  The  tone  and  action 
of  the  \S  urlitzer  Residence  Pipe  Organ  are  a  joy  to 
the  musician.  It  is  electrically  self-playing,  too. 
It  re-creates,  from  music  roll  reproduction,  the 
playing  of  world-known  organists,  as  if  they  were 
there  in  your  home.  Its  large  library  of  master 
recordings  contains  all  your  favorites. 

The  Wurlitzer  Residence  Pipe  Organ  is  moderately 
priced.  It  is  compact.  It  will  set  your  home  truly 
aparl?-— bring  you  great  pride,  unique  pleasure. 
Your>%iearest  Wurlitzer  Studio  is  displaying  it  for 
you  to  see,  to  play,  to  hear.  Won't  you  come  in 
soon?  Studios  in  New  York,  Buffalo,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  and  Pittsburgh. 


An  interesting  brochure,  with 
photographs  of  installations,  may 
be  obtained  from  any  Wurlitzer 
store. 


WuhliTzeh 

Residence    Pipe   Organ 


The  price  —  86500  and  upward 
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The  Garden  in  December 

There  Is  Much  Enjoyment  as  Well  as 
Work  in  the  Garden  at  This  Season 

By  C.  A.  STEVENS 


THROUGHOUT  the  northern  states, 
garden  activity  sinks  to  its  lowest  ebb 
in  the  last  month  of  the  year.  In  the 
south,  December  is  usually  an  active  time. 
There,  annuals  may  be  sowed,  and  plants  of 
the  hardier  types  set  out  for  winter  bloom, 
while  roses  and  other  dormant  shrubs  may 
be  installed  for  the  spring  bloom.  I  know 
very  little  about  southern  gardens  or  garden 
practice,  and  I  am  sure  that  local  advice 
would  be  better  than  any  that  I  might  give. 
From  the  middle  of  November  on,  there  is 
danger  of  hard  freezing  throughout  the  north- 
ern states.  Before  the  first  of  December,  the 
garden  hydrants  should  be  turned  off  and 
drained,  and  artificial  pools  and  watercourses 
protected  from  frost.  Swimming  pools  and 
large  lily  tanks  are  usually  emptied  and  pro- 
tected by  boards  or  a  roof  where  the  winter 
is  very  severe.  In  climates  where  the  ther- 
mometer seldom  drops  below  zero,  deep  pools 


need  not  be  drained  if  they  have  been  prop- 
erly constructed  and  are  kept  well-filled  with 
water.  Circular  and  oval  pools  are  able  to 
withstand  a  great  deal  more  frost  than  those 
of  square  or  oblong  shape,  and  in  such  pools 
where  there  is  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches  or 
more  of  water,  the  goldfish  may  be  left  out- 
doors all  winter  without  any  protection.  It 
is  advisable  to  break  the  ice  .occasionally  to 
allow  a  breath  of  fresh  air  to  reach  the  water 
beneath,  and  some  very  careful  gardeners 
plunge  a  pole  or  heavy  timber  into  the  pool 
before  it  freezes  to  act  as  a  safety  valve  when 
the  water  freezes.  The  ice  has  a  fashion  of 
climbing  up  around  such  a  loose  pole  and 
may  take  off  some  of  the  strain  of  expanding 
ice  which,  otherwise,  would  have  to  be  borne 
by  the  concrete  walls  alone. 

In  rock  gardens  where  there  are  artificial 
watercourses,  rills  and  small  pools  which  are 
likely  to  be  damaged  by  winter  freezing,  it  is 
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Left — It  is  dangerous  to  some  of  the  weaker 
branches  of  evergreens  to  let  snow  remain 
on  them.  It  should,  whenever  possible,  be 
shaken  off  by  an  upward  and  sidewise  jerk 

Below — Get  roots  of  Lilies-of-the-valley  from 
seed  stores  through  this  and  following 
months.  If  kept  moist  and  warm  they  \#Jl 
bloom  indoors  within  two  weeks 

Lower  left — After  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
frozen,  roses  may  be  covered  with  evergreen 
branches,  which  will  be  a  shield  to  them 
from  the  wind  and  sun 

Lower  right — The  Christmas  Rose,  Hellebor- 
mis  niger,  is  December's  own,  peculiar  flower. 
Note  that  a  bright  sun  while  the  ground  is 
frozen  hard  will  burn  and  discolor  the  flowers 


good  practice  to  fill  them  with  sand  after 
they  have  been  drained.  This  will  prevent 
trouble  with  leaks  in  the  spring. 

Hardy  aquatic  plants  such  as  Lotus  and 
hardy  Nymphaeas  can  be  trusted  to  take 
care  of  themselves  during  the  winter  regard- 
less of  the  temperature,  but  tender  water- 
lilies  are  extremely  susceptible  to  frost  and 
cannot  be  protected  outdoors.  They  are  too 
luxuriant  to  accommodate  indoors  unless  un- 
limited space  is  available,  but  it  might  be 
possible  to  establish  small  pieces  of  the  best 
plants  in  half-barrels  or  large  tubs  kept  in 
more  or  less  frostless  places  through  the 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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DESIGNERS     ANDyMAKERS     OF     FINE     FURNITURE     FOR     FIFTY     YEARS 
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...  and  each  inspiring  exhtbil 
is  I  lie  largest  ana  niosl  com  = 
filelc  m  lis  localily 


Lach  of  the  new  combined  Irwin- 
Cooper- Wil  Hams  exhibits  now  presents 
a  comprehensive  showing  of  rarely 
beautiful  custom  furniture  from  both 
organizations  .  .  .  Each  is  probably  the 
largest,  most  complete  in  its  locality, 
offering  the  widest  choice  of  styles, 
the  greatest  variety  of  decorative 
possibilities  .  .  .  C[  Here  you  will  see, 
in  their  correct  environments,  custom  reproductions  and 
period  adaptations,  bench-made  without  reference  to 
time  or  cost  .  .  .  the  work  of  carefully  chosen  craftsmen 
supervised  by  internationally  recognized  designers  .  .  . 
C  Your  visit  will  be  made  an  artistic  adventure.  Pur- 
chases, if  you  desire,  may  be  arranged  through  any 
established  dealer. 


PERMANENT  SHOWROOMS 

NEW  YORK       .     .      385  MADiSON  AVENUE 

BOSTON 495  ALBANY  STREET 

CHICAGO      .     .     .608  S.  MICHIGAN  BLVD 
DETROIT  2111   WOODWARD  AVENUE 

MILWAUKEE    .     .2124  PROSPECT  AVENUE 
GRAND  RAPIDS  .     .    23  SUMMER  AVENUE 


ROBERT    W.    IRWIN     COMPANY 
COOPER-WILLIAMS,    inc. 


AFFI  LI  ATED 


GRAND  RAPIDS 


BOSTON 
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Broadway  To  Date 

(Continued  from  page  55) 


Bettina  Hall,  charming  star  of  the  new 
comedy,  "The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle"  now 
at    the    Glohe   Theatre 


infinitely  small  details  of  remorse, 
of  terror!  His  hands,  his  eyes,  his 
walk  all  are  used  to  make  as  clear 
as  day  to  the  audience  the  inferno  in 
his  mind. 

He  has  robbed  the  corpse,  and  by 
gambling  in  foreign  exchange  he  has 
built  up  a  great  fortune.  But  he  is 
afraid  to  move  from  his  run-down 
house,  for  the  body  is  under  the 
weeds  and  mud  in  the  garden.  He 
has  a  liaison,  while  his  wife  and 
daughter  are  in  Paris,  with  a  black- 
mailing French  milliner.  On  her  re- 
turn the  wife  discovers  it  during  her 
illness  and  takes  cyanide.  And  Marble 
is  hanged  for  the  murder  of  his 
wife,  which  he  did  not  com- 
mit in  payment  for  the  body  [ 
that  lies  under  the  weeds! 
Mrs.  Marble  could  forgive 
him  the  murder,  but  not  the 
infidelity.  It  is  all  a  master- 
piece of  ironic  and  hellish 
humor. 

I  have  not  told  you  half 
of  the  merits  of  this  play 
or  of  the  wonders  of  Charles 
Laughton.  Elsa  Lanchester 
played  the  daughter  well. 
Dorice  Fordred  was  an  en- 
chanting blackmailer.  There 
is  a  prologue  and  an  epilogue 
that  heighten  the  gruesome- 
ness  of  the  tale. 

Thank  you,  Gilbert  Mil- 
ler! This  is  a  full  meal! 
"the  house  of  Connelly" 

An  absolute  rule  of  criti- 
cism is  this:  the  critic  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
what  the  public  thinks  of  a 
play.  His  job  is  to  appraise 
its  artistic  qualities  and  care- 
fully  estimate   its   dramatic    Maurice 

valuef-  Unknown 

I  do  not  know  whal  I  he  Morosco 
public  is  going  to  think 
about  "The  House  of  Con- 
nelly," by  Paul  Green,  produced  by 
the  Group  Theatre,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Theatre  Guild;  but  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  announce  this  play  as  one 
of  l  he  few  great  American  plays 
judged  by  my  standards  of  beauty, 
dramatic  values  and  technical  con- 
struction. It  is  an  American  Tcliek- 
hov,  in  a  way,  reminding  me  of 
The  Cherrv  Orchard."  It  has  pathos, 


humor,  the  black  aura  of 
fatality — and  is  acted,  in 
the  main,  splendidly.  It  is 
not  without  its  minor  de- 
fects, but,  on  the  whole,  the 
production  gives  us  a  per- 
fect picture  of  the  decay 
of  the  old  South  and  the 
collapse  of  an  old  aristo- 
cratic family,  the  Connellys, 
to  the  level  of  "poor  white 
trash"  and  the  negro. 

In  six  scenes  this  collapse 
goes  on.  Here  is  old  Robert 
Connelly,  a  blustering  Con- 
federate gasbag,  a  wenching, 
lecherous,  good-hearted 
drunk,  who  commits  suicide 
when  his  nephew,  who  fi- 
nally goes  negro  and  "white 
trash,"  unveils  the  rotten  in- 
sides  of  the  House  of  Con- 
nelly before  him  and  his 
aged,  invalid  sister  (the 
boy's  mother),  who  falls 
dead  of  shock. 

Morris  Carnovsky  played 
Robert  Connelly  with  hu- 
mor and  restraint,  giving  a 
fine  portrait  of  the  hokum 
"honor"  of  a  Southern  gentle- 
man. Franchot  Tone  played  with  fine 
intelligence  Will  Connelly,  who  breaks 
through  the  Connelly  traditions.  He 
marries  Jesse  Tate,  "white  trash," 
and  even  necks  one  of  his  negress 
servants.  Art  Smith,  as  Jesse,  was 
somewhat  inarticulate  and  too  noisy. 
The  unchanging  South  was  carried  on 
by  Will's  two  sisters,  played  by  Stella 
Adler  and  Eunice  Stoddard  in  a  dig- 
nified manner.  They  finally  desert 
Will  and  his  Jesse. 

The  beauty  of  autumn  and  the 
pathos  and  melancholy  of  decayed 
souls  are  implicit  in  this  fine  drama. 
The  settings  by  Cleon  Throckmorton 
were  studied  perfections. 


musical 
playing 


Browne,    as     the     Soldier,     in     "The 
Warrior,"    which    is    playing    at    the 
Theatre    under    the    management    of 
James  B.  Pond 

•    ujwinner" 

The  first  brilliantly  brainy  comedy 
of  the  season  is  W.  Somerset  Maug- 
ham's "The  Breadwinner."  Have  you 
ever  read  his  "The  Moon  and  Six- 
pence." one  of  the  greatest  of  Eng- 
lish novels  and  one  ih.it  depicts  the 
ruthless  spirit  of  (he  Artist  at  its 
apex?  Well,  this  new  comedy  "The 
breadwinner"  is  the  prologue  to  "The 


Moon    and    Six-pence"    dramatized. 

It  is  a  man  in  revolt  against  the 
family,  the  nauseating  impudence  of 
modern  children,  the  daily  torture 
of  breadwinning  and  the  stupidity  of 
doing  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
every  day,  like  an  ant  or  a  cow.  It  is 
Ibsenian,  "The  Doll's  House"  done  to 
a  modern  tune.  Instead  of  Nora  Hel- 
mer  we  have  Charles  Battle,  London 
stockbroker,  who  walks  in  suddenly 
on  his  cricket-and-tennis-and-high-tea 
wife  and  children  and  calmly  an- 
nounces he's  going  to  leave  them  be- 
cause they  bore  him  to  death  and 
because  he's  tired  of  working  for  such 
a  pack  of  papoose-brains.  And  he 
clears  out ! — for  anywhere,  for  no- 
where, for  adventure — throwing  the 
remnants  of  his  fortune  to  his  family 
like  meat  to  a  pack  of  wolves.  It  is 
all  humorous  and  laughable  and  shin- 
ingly  epigrammatic;  but  it  has  the 
real  sting  in  it  of  great  comedy. 

A.  E.  Matthews  as  the  father  who 
politely  tells  his  wife  and  children  to 
go  to  hell  is  at  his  best.  His  quiet, 
insistent  acting  is  convincing.  There 
is  a  good  last  act  in  which  a  young 
niece,  a  self-confessed  virgin,  begs 
him  to  take  her  along  "into  the 
world";  but  Charley  is  not  a  black- 
guard. He  laughs  at  her  and  tells 
her  to  go  back  to  her  lawn  tennis. 
Marie  Lohr  as  the  wife  and  Eleanor 
Woodruff  as  a  vamping  friend, 
mother  of  the  girl  who  wanted  Char- 
ley to  take  her  on  his  faring  forth, 
both  looked  handsome.  Eric  Cowley 
did  a  good  bit  as  a  silly  ultra-English 
adviser  to  the  family. 

"lean  harvest" 

"Lean  Harvest,"  by  Ronald  Jeans, 
is  an  epic  of  Big  Business  and  the 
effect  of  millions  acquired  by  a  mon- 
ey-neurotic. It  is  a  powerful,  bril- 
liant and  gripping  yarn  in  the  hands 
of  Leslie  Banks  and  a  supporting 
company  that  is  perfect  at  every 
point. 

Nigel  Trent,  played  by  Banks, 
comes  up  to  London,  plays  the  mar- 
ket for  millions,  neglects  his  wife, 
who  finally  leaves  him,  and  dies  of 
nerve-exhaustion  in  a  powerful  scene 
while  all  the  financial  world  howls 
demonically  in  his  mental  ear.  His 
vast  fortune  goes,  ironically,  to  his 
writing  brother  and  sister-in-law,  as 
poor  as  churchmice.  The  play  in 
twelve  scenes  and  Banks  by  his  quiet, 
tense,  cumulative  power  smashes  his 
way  to  the  first  rank  as  an  actor. 

Splendid  support  was  given  by 
Leonard  Mudie  as  the  poor  brother, 
Vera  Allen  as  the  wife  and,  above  all, 
by  the  whipping,  stinging  portrait 
of  an  English  bounder  by  Nigel  Bruce. 

The  settings  of  Lee  Simonson  and 
the  keen  dialogue  make  "Lean  Har- 
vest" one  of  the  successes  of  the 
season.  But  it  won't  prevent  us  all 
from  yearning  for  riches! 

"he" 

Alfred  Savoir,  a  French  writer  of 
wit,  should  never  have  attempted  a 
play  in  which  God  is  put  on  the  stage. 
It  is  quite  beyond  him.  This  theme 
is  cither  sublime  or  ridiculous.  There 
is  no  middle  ground.  M.  Savoir  has 
thus  in  "He"  clowned  a  great  idea 
and  the  Theatre  Guild,  under  the 
heavy  and  ultra-stylish  direction  of 
Chester  Frskine,  has  completed  the 
debacle.  What  might  have  been  a 
mighty  comedy-drama  turns  out  to 
be  trivial  and  tiresome.  There  are 
some  clever  lines  in  the  mouth  of  the 
lunatic  who  plays  Monsieur  God  and 


also  a  clever  scene  between  the  lu- 
natic who  imagines  himself  to  be  Na- 
poleon and  Monsieur  God;  but  in  the 
end  the  whole  thing  left  in  mS  [\t 
feeling  of  dramatic  futility  and  ab- 
surdity. 

The  three  acts  take  place  in  the 
barroom  of  a  hotel  in  the  Bernese 
Alps.  An  international  free-thinkers' 
congress  is  in  session  to  "abolish  God'' 
when  a  guest  arrives  who  announces 
that  he  is  God.  When  a  glacier 
threatens  to  destroy  the  hotel  the 
free-thinkers  are  inclined  to  apply  to 
God  (whom  they  believe  to  be 
Kcishnamurti)  for  help;  but  when 
the  danger  is  past  the  keeper  of  the 
sanitarium  comes  for  him. 

As  played  by  Tom  Powers,  God  is 
rather  a  helpless,  humorous,  insipid 
person  who  seems  to  be  tired  of  His 
job.  Claude  Rains  was  forced  as  the 
cracked  elevator  man  who,  as  Napo- 
leon, is  running  an  opposition  show  to 
God.  Others  in  the  play  were  Cecil 
Yapp,  Violet  Kemble  Cooper  (who 
had  an  inane  part),  Eugene  Powers 
and  Edward  Rigby. 

I  much  prefer  the  Fundamentalist 
God  of  Roark  Bradford  and  Marc 
Connelly  to  this  modern  God  (who 
drinks  Manhattans)  of  Alfred  Savoir. 

"the  left  bank" 

"The  Left  Bank"  is  the  best  play, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  that  Elmer 
Rice  has  yet  given  us.  Rice  is  always 
feeble  in  construction,  dispersive  and 
more  pictorial  than  dramatic.  He  has 
never,  heretofore,  done  more  than 
scratch  the  surface  of  things.  In 
"The  Left  Bank",  in  spite  of  its  pad- 
ding and  conventionalized  bohemian 
flavor,  he  gives  us  four  clean-cfL 
characters — two  married  American 
couples — who  are  clearly  recogniz- 
able up-to-date  types.  They  move, 
they  live,  they  vibrate.  Rice,  who  is 
never  original  in  theme,  has  pro- 
duced something  like  a  carbon  copy 
of  "Private  Lives"  with  many  inter- 
lineations. 

It  is,  simply,  the  story  of  Left 
Bank  American  wife-swappers  who 
get  off  their  various  polygamous 
points  of  view  in  a  typical  room  of 
the  Latin  Quarter,  where  the  bath  is 
upstairs  and  a  man  makes  the  bed 
without  turning  the  mattress  or 
changing  the  sheets.  The  dialogue  is 
crisp,  sparkling  at  times,  and  in- 
dulges in  a  deal  of  old-fashioned  fenc- 
ing about  American  materialism  and 
French  "paganism." 

It  is  immensely  entertaining,  on 
the  whole,  due  to  the  splendid  acting 
of  Katherine  Alexander,  Horace 
Braham,  Millicent  Greene  and  Don- 
ald MacDonald.  I  award  the  latter 
the  blue  ribbon.  But  Elmer  Rice  al- 
wavs  affects  me  like  Philip  Barry: 
tinkling  glass  that  sounds  like  gold — 
if  you  don't  look  too  closely. 

"the  cat  and  the  fiddle" 

"The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle"  jumped 
clean  over  the  moon.  Which  is  a 
figurative  way  of  saying  that  the 
Jerome  Kern-Otto  Harbach  musical 
play  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  visited 
these  eyes  and  ears  for  some  years. 

It  is  all  music.  The  story,  ^id  in 
Brussels,  concerns  melomaniac^of  all 
kinds,  from  classic-minded  romantics 
to  American  hoofers.  It  is  witty.  It 
scintillates.  It  moves  through  beauti- 
ful scenes  staged  by  Jose  Ruben, 
who  himself  plays  a  part. 

The  Kern  music  is  waltzy,  roman- 
tic, lulling,  Viennese.  There  is  no  jazz 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Small  Louts  XVI 
Armchair  in  Enamel 


18th  Century  Adam 
Mahogany  Secretary 


Decorative  Italian  Arm- 
chair in  Red  Velvet.  .  .  . 


Beautifully  decorated  Louis  XVI  Desk 


OR5JMGO 


COMPANY 


HAND-MADE 

REPRODUCTIONS 

FOR    ALL     IMPORTANT     ROOMS 


PAN  ELLED     ROOMS    TO     ORDER. 


The  collection  of  beautiful  pieces  in  the  Orsenigo 
showrooms  is  particularly  rich  in  examples  of 
the  ENGLISH,  FRENCH   and   ITALIAN   masters 

Just  as  this  collection  reflects  the  present  thought 
in  Decoration  so  also  have  the  prices  been  ad- 
justed to  present  day  conditions. 

A  most  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  Decor- 
ators and  their  clients  to  visit  our  Showrooms. 

383  MADISON  AVE.  at  46th  ST. 

2nd  Floor 
FACTORY:    LONG  ISLAND  CITY 


Easy    Chair    in   the 
Regence    Style  .... 


18th  Century 
Chinese   Chippendale 
0 ccasiona I  Armchair 


An    unusual    decorative 
Queen  Anne  Wing  Chair 


;  07 


Early     Italian     Credenza     in     Walnut 
Prices  have    been     adjusted    to  present  day    conditions. 


High  back  Italian 
Armchair  in  Walnut 
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MALLINSON'S 

Chelaire  Chiffon 

M  A  D  E      O  F     B  E  M  B  E  R  G 

PLAIN  AND  STRIPED 

A  new  sun-resistant  material 
for  glass  curtains 


E- 


IVER1  Til  [NG  about  Mallinson's  Chelaire  Chiffon 
is  new  —  iis  beauty,  it s  feel,  its  value.  It  is  Mallinson 
quality  woven  of  Bemberg  Yarn  which  gives  to  it: 

1  Natural  subdued  luster  —  permanent  despite 
washing  or  exposure. 

2  Washability  such  as  you  have  never  before 
had  in  so  fine  a  fabric. 

3  Practicability.  You  can  safely  press  Mallin- 
son's Chelaire  Chiffon  with  a  hot  iron. 

4  Sun  resistance.  Mallinson's  Chelaire  Chiffon 
lias  no  equal  in  the  way  it  stands  up  under 
sunlight  without  disintegrating. 

Ask  your  department  store  or  decorator  to  show 
you  Mallinson's  Chelaire  Chiffon  both  plain  and 
striped  —  in  a  V*  ide  choice  of  colors. 

HADE  OF 


I  I  AND  YARN 

H.  R.  MALLINSON  &  CO.,  INC. 
DECORATIVE  FABRICS   DIVISION 

-»<><>   MADISON   AVCNUL,   NLVV  YORK 


High  Lights  of  American  Furniture 

(Continued  from  page  41) 


American   chest  of  early   18ih   Century   decorated   with   flat   carving   in   im- 
ported oak,  and  lid  of  chestnut 


work  in  the  same  style.  They  used 
some  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
walnut,  but  chiefly  mahogany.  They 
catered  to  the  better  class  of  trade 
and  their  workmanship  was  of  the 
highest  quality.  They  developed  a 
style  of  their  own,  based  on  that  of 
Chippendale,  of  which  excellent  pro- 
portion and  elaborate  carving  were 
the  features.  The  scrolled  tops  of 
their  highboys  were  finely  modeled 
and  enriched  with  rosettes  and  with 
urn  and  flame  finials.  The  center 
linial  or  ornament  was  sometimes  a 
draped  urn,  an  elaborately  carved  car- 
touche, a  vase  of  flowers,  or  a  sculp- 
tured bust.  The  skirt  of  the  lower 
portion  and  the  entablature  of  the 
pediment  were  ornately  carved  with 


edges.  Usually  there  is  a  recessed 
panel  at  the  middle  of  the  front, 
flanked  by  a  convex  panel  at  each 
side,  rounded  at  the  top  or  finished 
with  a  finely  curved  shell  or  fan. 
Block-fronts  of  a  very  similar  type 
were  made  also  in  Connecticut,  of 
both  mahogany  and  cherry,  and  a 
simpler  form  in  New  Hampshire.  In 
some  of  these  the  blocking  ran  to  the 
top  of  the  piece  without  the  shell 
ornament  that  usually  distinguished 
t  he  Rhode  Island  examples.  The 
block-front  form  was  applied  chiefly 
to  highboys,  chests  of  drawers,  desks, 
secretaries,  and  knee-hole  writing 
tables. 

More  famous  than  any  of  the  other 
American    cabinet-makers,    perhaps, 


\    group   of   smaller    American    chests,   early    18th    Century.    At    the   left    an 

American  chest,   1679,  in  oak  and  walnut.  The  middle  is  a  Dutch  chest  in 

walnut  and   at  the  right  an   English   in   oak  and   walnut 


intricate  scroll  and  rococo  patterns, 
the  intaglio  shell  with  feathery  folia- 
tions in  relief  being  typical.  This 
work  was  produced  chiefly  between 
1770  and  1700. 

Contemporary  with  this  style  was 
the  New  England  block-front  furni- 
ture which  owed  less  to  English  in- 
fluence and  which  many  connoisseurs 
consider  America's  finest  contribution 
to  the  furniture  styles.  It  probably 
had  its  origin  and  certainly  enjoyed 
its  highest  development  in  Newport. 
R.  I.,  where  John  Townsend  and  John 
Goddard  were  chiefly  responsible  for 
its  production.  They  used  the  finest 
mahogany  and  spared  no  pains  in  per- 
fecting ornamental  and  structural  de- 
tails. 

The  distinguishing  feature,  which 
gives  the  form  its  name,  is  the 
contour  of  the  front,  which  the  draw- 
er fronts  also  follow.  These  fronts 
were  not  built  up  of  glued  pieces  of 
wood,  as  in  most  modern  reproduc- 
tions, but  were  cut  from  solid  blocks 
of  mahogany  of  sufficient  thickness  to 
take  both  convex  and  concave  sur- 
faces. These  are  not  complete  curves, 
but    flat    in    the    middle    with    curved 


was  Duncan  Phyfe,  who  lived  and 
worked  in  New  York  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  and  whose  work 
rivaled  that  of  Hepplewhite  and  Sher- 
aton. Though  Phyfe  furniture  is  rare 
and  costly,  there  are  far  more  au- 
thentic pieces  in  existence  than  of  any 
other   American   cabinet-maker. 

Phyfe's  furniture,  first  an  expres- 
sion of  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton 
feeling,  later  took  on  Empire  features. 
It  has  been  divided  into  periods,  but 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Phyfe's 
fame  rests  on  the  furniture  made 
prior  to  1818.  He  specialized  in  beau- 
tiful dining-room  and  drawing-room 
furniture,  particularly  chairs,  tables, 
and  settees  or  sofas.  He  worked  al- 
most exclusively  in  mahogany,  solid 
and  veneered,  until  the  later  period 
of  rosewood  and  black  walnut    ,■' 

He  was  a  master  of  line  andf  pro- 
port  ion  and  in  the  use  of  mahogany 
to  bring  out  the  finest  effects  of  the 
wood.  He  used  no  marquetry  or  inlay 
of  lighter  woods,  depending  on  the 
grace  of  his  lines  and  on  his  exqui- 
site carving  for  decorative  effect.  The 
lyre  form  or  crossed  slats  in  his  chair 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Since  an  increasing  number  of  people  are  displaying  a  keener  and  more  appreciative  knowledge  of  fine 
period  furniture,  the  Decorators  Furniture  Company  is  more  confident  than  ever  that  they  have  a  most 
exceptional  selection  of  exquisite  Bedroom  and  Boudoir  Furniture  to  offer  the  prospective  purchaser.  Dec- 
orators, Dealers  and  their  Clients  are  invited  to  our  Madison  Avenue  showrooms  to  see  our  many  models 
in  rare  woods  and  delicate  decorations,  which  retain  the  beauty,  grace  and  charm  of  Old  World  master- 
pieces, made  as  they  are  by  highly  skilled  craftsmen  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Henry  W.  Lloyd. 


, 


Qecorators  Furniture  (So.,  inc. 

Designers,  Importers  C7*  Manufacturers 

383  Madison  Avenue 

New  York 
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BROCADES 


ex. 
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THE  most  elaborate  of  figured  silk 
weavings  come  under  the  heading 
of  "Brocades. "In  many  of  these  fab- 
rics, gold  and  silver  threads  are  added 
to  the  sumptuousness  of  multicolor 
design  for  accent  and  elegance. 

Holzach  of  Paris  assembled  one  of 
the  greatest  of  historic  Brocade  col- 
lections, and  this  is  now  owned  by 
Cheney  Brothers  and  is  used  as  the 
inspiration  for  many  of  their  famous 
Brocades. 

Decorators  are  finding  certain  of 
these  Brocades  particularly  full  of  sug- 
gestion and  beauty.  We  might  suggest 
that  you  notice  the  new  No.  5586, 
a  small  section  of  which,  illustrated 
above,  clearly  shows  the  influence  of 
the  Holzach  collection. 

But  of  this  you  may  be  sure — 
whichever  of  the  Cheney  Brocades 
you  select  for  your  own  use,  you  can 
always  be  sure  of  being  right,  for  every 
Cheney  Silk  is  absolutely  correct  both 
in  texture  and  in  style. 

CHENEY 
WEAVES 

CHENEY     BROTHERS 
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High  Lights  of  American  Furniture 
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backs,  outward  sweeping  curves  in 
chair  and  table  legs,  parallel  rows  of 
beading,  and  acanthus  carving  on 
pedestal  tables  are  among  the  more 
familiar  features  of  his  work. 

Valuable  and  important  as  the 
rarities  are,  however,  the  chairs  and 
tables  of  our  forefathers  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  chief  interest  of 
most  persons.  There  are  so  many 
types  of  old  chairs  to  be  included  in 
any  comprehensive  list  that  only  the 
barest  outline  can  be  attempted  in 
this  place. 

Early  American  chairs  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  two  classes, 
parlor  chairs  and  cottage  or  farm- 
house chairs.  First  among  the  parlor 
chairs  came  adaptations  of  English" 
forms  reflecting  the  styles  of  the 
Restoration  (1660-1689),  William 
and  Mary  (1789-1702),  and  Queen 
Anne  (1702-1714).  American  adapta- 
tions of  the  high-backed  Restoration 
chair,  with  scroll  carving  and  cane 
seat  and  back,  have  been  much 
sought  of  late.  The  American  Queen 
Anne  chair  has  the  curved  back, 
solid  fiddle-shaped  splats,  and  cabriole 
legs  with  round  feet.  These  styles 
were  carried  out  chiefly  in  walnut  in 
England,  but  American  makers  used 
various  kinds  of  native  woods. 

Mahogany  came  in  with  Chippen- 
dale's designs  after  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  American 
chairs  in  the  Chippendale  manner 
include  both  the  ribbon-back,  with 
pierced  splat,  and  the  ladder-back. 
The  legs  were  either  straight  and 
square  or  cabriole  with  ball-and-claw 
feet.  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton 
forms  followed.  The  commonest  form 
of  Hepplewhite  chair  has  an  oval  or 
shield-shaped  back  and  square,  taper- 
ing legs.  The  typical  Sheraton  chair 
has  some  form  of  open  rectangular 
back  and  usually  round,  reeded  legs. 
Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  came 
the  American  Empire  forms,  chiefly 
of  mahogany  veneer,  and  the  chairs 
of  Duncan  Phyfe. 

Most  of  the  American  cottage 
chairs  were  made  of  the  common 
woods  and  were  painted.  First  there 
were  chairs  in  which  turned  work 
was  prominent,  including  the  type 
known  as  Carver  chair.  Slat-back 
chairs,  dating  back  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  had  turned  legs  and  stiles, 
three  to  five  horizontal  cross-pieces 
in  the  back,  and  usually  rush  bot- 
toms. Banister-backs  were  similar, 
but  with  uprights  in  the  back,  either 
flat  on  both  sides  or  round  on  the 
back  like  split  balusters. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  our 
cottage  chairs,  and  the  one  most  truly 
American  in  form,  is  the  Windsor 
chair.  These  chairs,  which  were  made 
in  various  forms  from  1750  to  1825, 
were  constructed  of  several  kinds  of 
wood  in  each  chair  and  were  in- 
variably painted.  The  shaped  seats 
were  of  pine,  and  slender  upright 
spindles  in  the  back  and  raked  and 
turned  legs  were  characteristic  of  all 
the   forms,  which   include   the   loop- 


back,  the  hoop-back,  the  fan-back, 
and  the  comb-back.  The  rocking- 
chair  was  a  development  of  (  \& 
Windsor  and  was  an  American  inven- 
tion. The  best  known  form,  the  Bos- 
ton rocker,  was  made  about  1845-60. 
The  "fancy"  chair  was  a  light  one 
based  on  Sheraton  forms,  and  a 
development  of  this,  about  1830, 
was  the  Hitchcock  chair,  made 
at  the  time  when  stenciling  was  the 
vogue. 

The  earliest  dining-tables  were 
crude  boards  laid  upon  supports 
called  trestles.  From  this  form,  pass- 
ing through  various  kinds  of  simple 
oak  tables,  were  developed  the  ex- 
tension table  and  other  more  modern 
forms.  During  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury tables  were  made  in  sections, 
one  or  more  of  which  could  be  add- 
ed to  accommodate  large  or  small 
parties.  Mahogany  dining-tables  of 
the  more  elegant  sort  were  made  in 
the  styles  of  Chippendale,  Hepple- 
white, and  Sheraton,  and  later  in  the 
American  Empire  style. 

The  most  popular  table  from  about 
1660  till  after  1700,  and  one  widely 
reproduced  today,  was  the  gate-leg, 
which  usually  consisted  of  a  narrow 
middle  section  resting  on  a  frame 
from  which  supports  swung  out  like 
gates  to  hold  up  wide,  hinged  leaves. 
Legs,  supports,  and  stretchers  were 
elaborately  turned.  Drop-leaf  tables 
of  various  sorts,  including  the  nar- 
row-leaved Pembroke,  were  made 
continuously  for  over  a  century  in 
Queen  Anne,  Chippendale,  Hepple- 
white, and  Sheraton  forms. 

One  of  the  loveliest  of  the  purelw 
American  forms,  much  sought  for  by* 
antique  collectors  and  reproduced  by 
modern  manufacturers,  is  the  Butter- 
fly table,  which  originated  in  Con- 
necticut about  1700  and  was  made  in 
cherry  or  maple.  There  were  four 
raked  legs  joined  by  stretchers,  and 
two  leaves  supported  by  large  flat 
brackets  so  shaped  as  to  produce  a 
wing-like  effect  when  open.  Hence  the 
name  Butterfly. 

The  so-called  pillar -and -tripod 
stand  had  its  beginning  in  the  Queen 
Anne  period  and  remained  popular 
for  a  century  and  a  half.  Tripod 
stands  were  made  in  the  current 
styles  during  that  long  period  and 
range  all  the  way  from  ornately 
carved  examples  to  very  simple  ones. 
Many  kinds  of  wood  were  used  and 
the  tops,  which  can  usually  be  tilted, 
show  a  variety  of  shapes — round, 
oval,  square,  deeply  scalloped,  and 
octagonal.  Eighteenth  century  dish- 
top,  piecrust,  scallop-top,  and  gallery- 
top  forms  in  walnut  or  mahogany  are 
the  most  highly  esteemed  by  con- 
noisseurs. 

The  various  forms  of  card  tables, 
sewing  tables,  and  parlor  tables  need 
to  be  studied  before  the  picture  is 
complete,  but  enough  has  been  here 
set  down,  it  is  hoped,  to  give  a  work- 
ing idea  of  the  principal  forms  and 
types  of  Early  American  furniture 
that  are  just  now  to  the  fore. 
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_  By  Leading  Decorators 


Many  examples  are  beautifully  reproduced  in  our  1932  Annual 


I 


INTERIOR    AT    SAVOY-PLAZA   HOTFL,    NEW   YORK,    BY    HERTS    BROTHERS 

What  a  e  tht  ..:.  est  importations  in  fine  furniture?  How  are  the  hading  decorators  arranging  imported  furniture  in  homes 
today?  Hou  can  you  stimulate  interest  in  fine  furniture  among  your  customers?  The  answers  to  these  and  many  other  timely 
questions  are  found  in  the  1932  Albert  Grosfeld  Annual.  Indeed  this  book  is  replett  information,   with  suggestions, 

with  actual  reproductions  of  interiors  b)  Lading  decorators  whose  inspiring  work  will  stimulate  interest  among  your  cus- 
tomers. Ever)  decorator  and  furnih  ler  should  rt  cop;,.  If  yours  has  not  yet  arrived  in  the  mails,  please  write  us. 


(_  Importers  &  Makers  of  Fine  Furniture/- 


GENERAL  OFFICES  &  SHOWROOMS  NEW"  YORK— 320  East  47tb  St.  (Betwet  i 

CHICAGO  Showrooms— 660  Cass  St.  (No.  Wal     h  Ave.)  LOS  ASGELES  Showrooms— 2   7   \     tb   Vermont   Ave. 
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Looking  Toward  Better  Shrubs 
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E.  Schmidt  &  Co. 

669  Fifth  Am  m  i  .  \r\\  York 
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which  I  am  not  mentioning  because 
l hey  are  not  easy  to  get.  For  an 
approximate  red  of  good  habit,  Eva 
Rat  like  is  a  real  improvement,  but 
as  yet  I  fear  most  nurserymen  are 
not  prepared  to  till  orders  for  Ava- 
lanche, Feerie,  Girondin  and  Richesse. 

There  isn't  any  trouble,  however, 
to  get  the  "Beauty  Bush,"  properly 
Kolkwitzia  amabilis,  which  has  only 
a  general  resemblance  to  the  weigela, 
icing  far  more  graceful  and  manage- 
able in  form  of  shrub,  and  vastly  re- 
fined in  character  of  flower.  It  is  a 
lovely  shrub;  the  only  danger  about 
it  is  that  it  may  come  to  be  too  freely 
planted. 

When  I  get  into  the  mockorange 
group — properly  Philadelphus ,  and 
not  Syringa,  as  it  is  sometimes  mis-- 
called — 1  see  great  riches  that  are 
not  yet  easily  available.  At  Breeze 
Hill  I  have  close  to  six  weeks  of 
mockoranges,  from  Avalanche,  which 
is  just  that  in  name  of  its  profuse 
white  flowers  on  graceful  branches, 
to  the  magnificent  Splendens,  with 
its  immense  white  single  flowers.  I 
particularly  enjoy  the  species  that 
have  flowers  with  other  than  the 
common  mockorange  odor,  but  I  do 
not  know  who  can  sell  them,  so  I  do 
not  mention  them.  The  very  beau- 
iful  Virginal  is  all  to  the  good, 
xirticularly  because  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  bloom  more  than  once, 
its  only  danger  being  that  it  will 
soon  be  overplanted.  Anyone  who 
can  get  a  nurseryman  to  sell  him  a 
plant  of  Belle  Etoile  has  pleasure 
coming  his  way,  because  in  addition 
to  a  lovely  flower  with  a  pinkish 
center,  he  will  have  the  gardenia 
odor  that  is  so  delicious.  Sometime, 
I  hope  soon,  the  nurserymen  will 
offer  the  graceful  P.  purpurascens, 
which  ought  to  be  called  the  "sweet- 
pea"  mockorange,  because  its  blooms 
have  just   that  odor. 

That  Japanese  snowball,  against 
which  I  have  launched  an  arrow 
above,  is  of  a  large  and  most  ex- 
cellent family.  It  has  a  literally 
superb  example  in  Viburnum  tomen- 
tosum,  which  has  the  awkward  com- 
mon name  of  Doublehle  Viburnum. 
Its  blooms  are  not  snowballs,  but 
great,  long,  flat  wands,  so  maintained 
as  to  give  an  impression  of  white 
richness  not  afforded  by  any  other 
shrub.  Sometimes  this  superb  thing 
gives  a  glory  of  fruit  in  the  fall,  and 
always  its  broad  pleated  leaves,  on 
branches  maintained  principally  at 
right  angles  to  the  stem,  are  distinct, 
both  when  deep  green  and  when  in 
autumn  crimson. 

There  is  another  viburnum,  V. 
curlcsi,  a  small  shrub,  just  a  little 
hard  to  grow.  It  is  worth  all  the 
trouble  anyone  cares  to  give  it,  be- 
cause oi  the  exquisite  beauty  and 
notable  sweetness  of  its  spring 
blooms.  Someone  has  said  that  it 
ought  to  be  called  the  Tree  May- 
flower, or  arbutus,  even  though  it 
isn't  a  tree  ami  isn't  a  mayflower. 

The  barberry  family  must  be  repre- 
sented by  something  else  than  the 
excellent  but  overdone  Thunbergi. 
Ask  a  progressive  nurseryman,  if  you 
want  a  beautiful  evergreen  small 
shrub  or  edging  plant,  for  Berberis 
verructdosa.  If  you  feel  that  a  little 
taller  growth  is  desirable,  get  him  to 
show  you  B.  julianae.  Both  are  de- 
lightful. 

While  the  mountain  laurel,  or 
Kalmia,  is  a  dominant  shrub  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Connecticut,  its  rich- 
ness, beauty  ami  patriotic  quality  are 


hardly  appreciated  by  many  garden- 
ers. It  is  a  little  difficult  to  grow. 
only  because  it  requires  sour  soil  and 
an  abundant  mulch  of  oak  leavf  ,  in 
which  it  can  be  established  so  as  in 
be  the  chief  adornment  of  an  Ameri- 
can home,  just  as  it  is  found  to  be 
highly  cherished  in  England,  when  it 
can  be  made  to  flourish  there.  Any 
who  buy  it  need  to  get  plants  that 
are  shipped  with  a  ball  of  earth,  or 
"balled  and  burlapped,"  so  as  to 
assure  a  good  root  system. 

But  if  I  get  into  the  field  of  broad- 
leaved  evergreens  it  will  take  a  whole 
number  of  Arts  &  Decoration  tc 
sit  out  the  opportunity  for  better 
shrubs !  A  hint  ought  to  be  enough  in 
this  direction. 

It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to 
get  away  from  the  evergreen  side  of 
things  without  mentioning  two  that 
are  relatively  easy  to  have,  that 
rapidly  grow  into  great  beauty  and 
value,  and  are,  all  the  same,  but  little 
used.  The  first  is  the  common  box. 
Old  specimens  of  these,  ravaged  from 
abandoned  Virginia  homes  or  coaxed 
from  homes  that  are  not  abandoned. 
are  sold  at  tremendous  prices,  and  the 
impression  is  given  that  it  takes  a  hun- 
dred years  to  get  a  good  box  plant. 

Yet  anyone  who  will  buy  the  small 
box  plants,  either  of  the  dwarf  variety 
for  edging  or  of  the  taller  variety. 
and  give  them  reasonable  care,  will 
find  them  always  satisfactory  to  see 
and  have,  and  to  grow  rapidly  into 
further  beauty  and  greater  value.  I 
am  speaking  now  with  rueful  hind- 
sight, because  if  I  had  been  wise 
enough  twenty  years  ago,  when 
Breeze  Hill  began  to  be  a  passion 
to  plant  a  few  hundreds  of  tha 
lovely  evergreens  in  the  Buxus  familj 
I  would  know  just  what  to  do  with 
them  now. 

The  Yew  family  is  characteristic 
of  England,  but  a  Japanese  variety, 
Taxus  cuspidata,  the  Japanese  Yew, 
is,  I  think,  the  best  of  all  evergreens 
for  eastern  America.  It  is  ruggedly 
hardy,  it  never  loses  color,  it  can  be 
held  to  any  shape  desired,  even  the 
outrageous  "topiary"  forms  that 
show  to  what  lengths  a  gardener  can 
go  if  he  is  sufficiently  insane,  and 
yet  soon  becomes  an  object  of  real 
distinction.  I  have  three  such  plants 
at  Bree/.e  Hill,  one  of  which  is  now 
all  of  fifteen  feet  high.  When  I  look 
up  the  records  I  find  that  these 
splendid  specimens  that  always  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  visitors  were 
planted  in  November,  ll»14,  at  about 
four  feet  in  height.  They  were  then 
just  evergreens;  they  are  now  objects 
of  the  greatest  pride. 

As  these  yews  will  stand  the  gas 
and  smoke  of  the  city  better  than 
our  own  native  hemlocks  and  pines, 
and  are  permanent  and  sightly,  as 
are  not  the  overdone  Norway  spruce 
and  the  entirely  too  conspicuous 
Colorado  blue  spruce.  I  commend  the 
purchase  of  small  plants  to  my  read- 
ers, in  the  hope  that  they  will  accept 
an  opportunity  to  grow  plants  on  into 
both  beauty  and  value.  The  Japan- 
ese Yew  will  get  along  quite  well  in 
a  partly  shaded  location. 

What  I  have  here  mentioned  as 
"better"  shrubs  are  only  a  a  *  out- 
standing and  commercially  available 
items  among  the  many  that  ought  to 
be  used.  If  the  planter  will  use  his 
eyes  and  his  tongue,  he  can  learn  of 
many  more.  If  he  will  plant  decora- 
tively,  and  not  imitatively.  he  will  fit 
into  the  general  scheme  of  better  living 
promoted    by    Arts    &   Decoration. 
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Events  in  the  Art  Galleries 


During  the  month  of 
December 


American  Art  Association— Anderson  Galleries,  Inc. 

30  East  5 Till  Street,  New   York  Citj 

Art  Objects,   Furniture,  Library,  Autographs,  etc.   belonging  to 
late  Thomas  B.  Clarke  12nd  to  5th) 

Library    and    Art    Objects    belonging    to    late    David    Belasco 

(9th  to  12th) 
American  Furniture  and  Art  Objects-  Stephen  \v.  Miller  ami 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  and  from  other  sources  (16th  and  lTthi 
Chinese  Porcelains;  Jades    and  Fabrics  (18th) 

E.  C.  Babcock.  Art  Galleries 

5  Ea-t  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Paintings,  water  colors  and  etchings  bj  American  artists 

Brummer  Gallery,  Inc. 
55  East  57th  Street.    New   York  City 
Pottery  by  Artegas 

The  Ehbich  Galleries 

3(>  East  57th  Street.  \e«  York  City 

old   .Masters  appropriate   lor  Christmas    season 

Mrs.  Ehrich 

36  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 


Special    exhibition    of    antique    English    furnitun 
'  n  glass,  linen  and  pi  tterj 


UWtl  r    and 


Potterj ,     Jewelry, 


and    etchings    and 
I  ,    bj     Marguerite 


Feb uigil,  Inc. 

63  East  57tli  Street,  Nrw  York  Cits 

Paintings,   drawings   and   sculpture   from   the  estate   of   Arthur 

is    Davies.  Also  sculpture  bj   Fabre. 

Grand  Central  Art  Gu.lf.ries 

15  Vanderbill    Avenue,   New   York  Citj 

Indian     Tribal     Art     Exhibition     Paintings, 
Ti  stiles,  etc.,  by  the  American  Indian 

Hvrlow.  McDonald  &  Company 

6f)7   Fifth     Vvetuie.   New    York   Citj 

Drawings   of    hunting-dogs    bj  Ward    Binks 
drawings    of    Scotch    terriers    and    other    di 

kinase 

M  UtIE    II  VHRIM  \N     G  Ml  I  If.  .    [NC. 

61-63   East   57tli  Street.   New    \-  ork   Citj 

"Metamorphoses  of  Ovid"  illustrate, i  with  thirty   original  etch- 
ings bj  Pit  (Nov.  21st  to  Dec.  llth) 

Kennedy  &  Company 

785  Fifth    \\einie.  New  York  City 

Etchings   by  John   Taylor  Arms  and  Drawings  by   Nancj    Dyer 

Frederick  Keppel  &  Co. 

16  Fast    57th    Street.    New    York    Citj 

Prints  in  color  i>y  miscellaneous  artists 

Kl.EEM  W-TlIOHM  IN    G  ILLERIES 

575  Madison    Avenue,  New  York  Citj 

Paintings  ol    Clipper   Ships   by  Alfred  Jensen 

F.  Kleinberger  Galleries,  Inc. 
12  Fast  51th  Street.  New   York  City 
Exhibition  ol  Old  Masters 

Knoedler 

II  E.ist  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Toulouse  Lautrec  drawings  of  the  Circus  (Nov.  30th  to  Dec.  12th) 
Lithographs  and  drawings  by  Forain       (Dec.   13th  to  Dec.  :ilsti 

John  Fe\ v  Galleries 

1  East  57th  Street.  New   York  City 

Terra-cotta  figures  and  figurines  by  Sheila  Burlingame 

(Dec.   1st  to  Dec.  loth) 

Willi \m  Macbeth,  Inc. 

15  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Small     Figure    Subjects    by    Ivan    G.    Olinsky    and    Landscape 
Studies  hy  Cecil  Chichester  (Dec.   Isl  to  Dec.   19th) 

Woodcuts  by  Thomas  Nason  (Dec.  8th  to  Dec.  31st) 

The  Milch  Galleries 

108  West  57th  Street.  New  York  City 

12  Portraits  of  Distinguished  American  Women  by  Leon  Gord  in  . 
also  paintings  and  etchings  bj  Joseph  Margulies 

(Nov.  23rd  to  Dec  5th) 
Paintings  by  Major  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore;  also  a  group  of 
paintings  by  George  Whorton  Edwards  and  a  group  of  land- 
scapes by  Modern  Americans  (Dec.  7th  to  Dec.  19th) 

Morton   Galleries 

127  East  57th  Street,  New   York  City 

Paintings  by  Maurice  Brevannes 

Group  Exhibition 

Reinhardt  Galleries 

73(1  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Old  Masters,  Contemporary  French   and  American   Paintings 

acqies  Selicmann  &  Co..  Inc. 
East  51st  Street,  New  York  City 

Exhibition  of  lxth  Century  Paintings  and  Furniture  and  <; 
Tapestries  and  Sculpture 

Wildenstein  &  Co.,  Inc. 

647  Fifth  Avenue,  New   York  City 

Murals  by  J.  M.  Scrt  and  Crayon  ii 

Howard  Young  Galleries,  Inc. 
634  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
A    selected    group 


I 


(Nov.  30th  to  Dec.  llth) 
(Dec.  1 1th  to  Jan    tth 


thic 


ortralts  by   :lciiri  de  Njlhac 


if    Old    and    .Modern    Masters 


K\oi:mj:ic 


HEAD  OF  A  GIRL 


EDOUX 


Price    $2500 
115    x    18    inches) 


PAINTINGS 


OLII     and    MODERN 


ENGRAVINGS 
ETCHINGS 


14  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

PARIS  CHICAGO 

17  Place  Vendome       622  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


LONDON 
15  Old  Bond  St. 
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AUTOMOBILE 
SALON 

PRESENTING    THE    ARISTOCRACY    OF 
MOTORDOM 

COMMODORE     HOTEL 

New  York 

Auspices,  Automobile  Merchants  Ass'n  of  New  York,  Inc. 

November  29-December  5,  1931 

DRAKE     HOTEL,     Chicago 

Auspices,  Chicago  Automobile  Trade  Ass'n 
January  30-Feb.  6,  1932 


HOTEL   BILTMORE,  Los  Angeles 

February  13  20,  1932 


PALACE  HOTEL,  San  Francisco 

February  27-March  5,  1932 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  SALON  presents  an- 
nually to  a  discriminating  and  distin- 
guished clientele,  all  that  is  really  meritorious 
in  lugh-grade  motor  cars,  custom  coachwork, 
and  the  various  accessories  thereto,  admirably 
staged  in  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  setting, 
and  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  impor- 
tance and  character  of  the  products  exhibited. 
The  world's  foremost  carrossiers  will  pre- 
sent a  brilliant  ensemble  of  new  creations  in 
custom  coachwork.  Six  nations,  England, 
France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy  and  the 
United    States,    are    represented    this   season. 


On  Exhibition 

Cadillac  [sotta  Fraschini  Minerva 

Chrysler  Imperial    Lancia  Packard 

Delace  Lincoln  Pierce-Arrow 

Dl   I  5)  M:i  RG  MAYBAI  II  ROLLS-ROYCE 

Franklin  Marmon  Stutz 

Coachwork  Exhibits  by 

Ambi-Budd  Hayes  Rollston 

Brewster  ,|i  dkins  Walker 

Bri  nn  Le  Baron  \\  vterhoi  se 

Dietrich  Mi  iii-hy  \\  i  •,  mann 

Fleetwood  \\  ii.i.oi  ghbi 


Broadway  To  Date 

(Continued  from  page  68) 


here,  thank  le  bon  Dieu!  Bettina 
Hall  sings  beautifully,  Eddie  Foy,  Jr., 
and  Lawrence  Grossmith  sprung  the 
founts  of  spontaneous  laughter  in  me 
over  and  over.  Doris  Carson  slammed 
her  rich  New  Yorkese  all  over  the 
Brussels  revolving  carpet. 

Here  is  musical  comedy  at  its  high- 
est and  best.  It  is  all  moonlight,  love, 
laughter — and  will  be  running  when 
you  shake  out  the  old  bathing-suit 
next  summer. 
"the  guest  room" 

This  play  by  Arthur  Wilmurt  is  an 
unusual  study  of  a  neurotic  female 
type.  Her  special  neurosis  is  moving 
into  other  people's  houses  and  lives 
and  so  regulating  and  dominating  their 
houses  and  lives  that  she  drives  the. 
owners  away. 

In  the  hands  of  Helen  Lowell  this 
psychological  buttinsky  creation  is  a 
little  masterpiece — so  much  so  that 
the  auditor  is  seized  by  what  might 
be  called  comic  rage,  a  rare  emotion, 
but  one  which  the  Lottie  Powers  of 
Helen  Lowell  inspired  in  me  and  in 
her  audiences.  She  effectively  smashes 
up  two  families  with  her  will-to-do- 
good.  I  think  Lottie  Powers  is  typical- 
ly American. 

She  was  effectively  assisted  by 
Beverly  Sitgreaves,  Otto  Hulett  and 
the  charming  and  beautiful  Joan 
Kenyon. 

"the  streets  of  new  york" 

The  New  York  Repertory  Com- 
pany, under  Lawrence  Langner,  di- 
rector, started  its  season  with  an 
atavism — an  hilarious  atavism — "The 
Streets  of  New  York;  or,  Poverty 
Is  No  Crime,"  by  Dion  Boucicault. 
Thps  play,  produced  in  1857,  is  strik- 
ingly up-to-date  in  many  particulars. 
ft  'concerns  the  panics  of  1837  and 
1857,  a  crooked  banker,  and  the  poor, 
which  we  have  always  with  us.  We  all 
came  set  for  a  jolly  time,  and  we 
cheered  Virtue  Triumphant  and  hissed 
the  villain — you  bet!  The  famous 
"Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines" 
and  "Whoa,  Emma!"  were  sung,  and 
we  all  yowled  the  chorus.  Men  will  be 
boys! — eh? 

Mr.  Langner  has  assembled  a  top- 
notch  company.  Dorothy  Gish  was 
wistfully  lovely  and  demurely  laugh- 
able as  the  heroine  out  in  the  snow. 
Rollo  Peters — Elsa's  dream  if  ever 
there  was  a  handsome  fellow! — was  a 
good  mock-serious  lover.  Romney 
Brent  was  at  his  uproarious  and  ar- 
tistic best  as  a  general  all-around  crook 
who  became  the  hero  and  a  police- 
man at  the  same  time.  Moffat  John- 
son was  the  deep-dyed,  dirty  villian 
of  a  banker,  and  he  was  a  corker. 
Fania  Marinoff  as  the  banker's  daugh- 
ter took  her  part  a  little  too  seriously. 

See  this  play  and  end  your  Depres- 
sion!   Mr.    Langner    will    make    the 
grade ! 
"two  seconds" 

"Two  Seconds,"  by  Elliott  Lester, 
in  a  prologue,  nineteen  scenes  on  a 
revolving  stage  and  an  epilogue,  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fine  act- 
ing of  Edward  Pawley  as  a  Riveter 
with  a  Soul.  Riveter  and  soul  aside, 
Pawley  docs  a  fine  piece  of  work, 
with  Blythe  Daly  as  the  goil  who 
brought  him  to  the  electric  chair. 

It's  an  entertaining  play  while 
you're  present;  but  it  will  not  hold 
up  under  the  critical  scalpel.  The 
author's  intent  to  pump  up  sympathy 
for  this  neurotic  murderer  (who  kills 
his  skoit  "to  cleanse  his  soul"  after 
she   had   supported  him  through   ill- 


ness) is  sheer  ten-twenty-thirty  clap- 
trap. He  was  a  common  rat,  and  when 
he  got  the  chair  I  felt  "purged  "  as 
Percy  Hammond  says  about  tllL-ef- 
fect  of  the  Greek  drama. 

The  whole  play  takes  place  in  two 
seconds  before  death  as  the  riveter 
is  about  to  be  electrocuted.  "She 
made  a  p.  i.  out  of  me!."  he  screams. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  girl  was  the 
heroic  half  of  this  couple.  Harold 
Huber  as  a  night-club  manager  did 
good  work. 
"the  good  companions" 

Oh,  for  another  Pickwick!  But 
fhere  was  only  one  Dickens,  mes 
en ) 'ants. 

Along  comes  as  poor  an  imitation 
of  the  Pickwickian  mirth  and  high- 
jinks  as  I  ever  expect  to  meet  in  "The 
Good  Companions,"  done  by  Messrs. 
Priestley  and  Knoblock  from  Mr. 
Priestley's  novel.  I  do  not  know  the 
book;  but  the  play  in  sixteen  scenes, 
with  "music"  (sic),  by  an  English 
company  that  talks  all  the  incom- 
prehensible dialects  of  the  Big  Isle 
with  adenoidal  variations,  is  a  Saga 
of  Ultra-Boredom.  Maybe  I'm  too 
intelligent  for  this  sort  of  play. 

A  carpenter  runs  away  from  home 
in  the  first  scene,  and  he  meets  with 
a  gang  of  strolling  players  whose 
antics  are  of  the  vintage  of  1875. 
All  the  characters,  besides,  in  this 
ancient  concoction  are  lifeless.  Queen 
Victoria  would  have  revelled  in  them. 
"nikki" 

Here  is  something  very  curious  and 
whimsical.  The  stage  version,  with 
music,  of  John  Monk  Saunders'  fa- 
mous story  of  the  bizarre  girl  wJ?o 
picked  up  a  lot  of  bunged-up  aviatci's 
and  showed  'em  a  time,  might  have, 
I  believe,  been  much  better  if  played 
without  music.  But  the  Public  must 
be  coddled! 

Fay  Wray  is  gay  and  charming 
as  Nikki  and  there  are  many  effective 
scenes.  Nikki  and  her  war-birds 
legend  is  a  good  one.  It  should  have 
been  treated  more  seriously. 

OTHER  EVENTS 

With  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  must  con- 
fess that  old  Daddy  Ibsen  is  now 
old-fashioned.  Ibsen  himself  ad- 
mitted that  he'd  finally  play  second 
fiddle  to  Strindberg.  He  was  a  good 
prophet.  "The  Pillars  of  Society," 
the  second  play  put  on  by  Lawrence 
Langner's  New  York  Repertory  Com- 
pany, bored  me  in  spite  of  the  per- 
formances of  Moffat  Johnson,  Dor- 
othy Gish,  Fania  Marinoff  and  Rollo 
Peters.  Romney  Brent  was  hopelessly 
out  of  his  element  in  Ibsen.  This  an- 
cient satire  on  Norse  Big  Business 
and  Respectability  with  its  Channing 
Pollock  ending  is  quite  dead. 

"The  Church  Mouse,"  an  Hun- 
garian Cinderella  play  dulled  into 
English  by  the  journeymen  Hattons, 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  acting 
of  Ruth  Gordon,  one  of  the  best 
little  actresses  on  the  current  stage. 
The  play  is  thin  and  wooden. 

"Everybody's  Welcome"  is  "Up 
Pops  the  Devil"  set  to  not  very  no- 
table music.  Oscar  Shaw,  Ann  Penn- 
ington (whose  legs,  alas!,  arar" getting 
chubby)  and  the  Rasch  girls  are  in  it. 
Entertaining  but  second-handy. 

"If  I  Were  You,"  a  comedy  by 
Sholem  Aleichem,  acted  by  Maurice 
Schwartz,  is  a  story  of  a  Gentile 
who  puts  himself  in  a  Jew's  place 
in  Czaristic  Russia  to  see  how  Jews 
are  treated.  Well,  it's  pretty  old 
stuff  now. 
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An  tixq 

I  uncheon 

I       Set 

...this  is  a  really 

luxurious 

Xmas  Gift 


rp^HlS  lovely  Italian  Luncheon 
\^)  Set  will  find  its  way  into 
many  homes ...  to  be  treasured 
for  years  to  come.  It  is  of  superb 
Reticello  lace  on  Bisso  linen 
(better  known  as  Church  Linen) 
and  consists  of  twenty-five 
pieces.  A  luxuriously  attractive 
setting    for    the    formal    table. 


As  Illustrated 

LUNCHEON  SET 

with  long  runner,  twelve  plate 
mats  and  twelve  napkins 

$185.00 


«--, 


fMail  orders  will  receive  11 
prompt  attention  JJ 


(JANDE  ^/JAISON  de  ^LAN© 


INC. 


540  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

902  Michigan  Ave.  North,  Chicago       2322  West  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles 


SI— I  A\A/        P"  I    I  D  M  I  T  I   IDC        may  °e  had  of  the   leading   Dealers 
riMVV         runiNIIUnC.       and    Decorators  throughout   the 


country,    and    seen     in    an    extensive    display    in    the    Shaw    Showrooms. 


A  reproduction  of  an  early 

seventeenth  century,  oak,'  arcaded,  Chest 

made  by  our  own  craftsmen. 

Shaw  Furniture  Company 

Specialists  in  Furniture  Made  to  Order 


SHOWROOMS    and    FACTORY 
50    Second    St.,  Cambridge,    Mass. 


NEW    YORK    SHOWROOMS 
730  Fifth  Ave.,  Heckscher  Bldg. 


Rare   Elizabethan    Ewer  with    cocoanut    shell   body 
and  silver  gilt  of  soft  mellow  colour  London,  1574 


ace 


INIoTHiNG  can  quite  take  the  pis 
of  Silver  for  important  gift  occa- 
sions. Whether  it  be  an  original  old 
piece  or  a  faithful  reproduction  by 
Crichton,  a  gift  of  silver  lasts  indefi- 
nitely, to  be  handed  down  from 


generation  to  generation. 


&C0. 
LTD. 


CRICHTON 

EXPERTS   IN    OLD  ENGLISH   SILVER 

636FifthAve.     NEW    YORK      at 51" Street 
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A.  MARCHAND 

INC. 

Lighting  Fixtures  of  Distinction 

uw 

>;|      filBw 

'■/tgg; 

r!>        *||?r' 

680  Fifth  Aveomie,  New  York 

Chicago  Showroom:  820  Toner  Court 

rV  distinguished  Room 
for  a  distinguished  Home 


Oomeone  with  exquisite  taste  will  choose  this  pine  room 
with  its  interesting  corner  cupboard.    And  at  Thonct  it 

is  priced  with   a  moderation  that  is  rare  to  find 

IN  THE  ROOM  ARE 


Sheraton  boo) 

Murai anti  rbun 

Chippendale  ma 

armchiiir  [one  of  .1  pan 


h  I  "''I) 
h  1800 

h  1780 


Georgian  brass  coal  hod 

•      irgian  brass  fender 

1   '<•  laea  t  i  jj;  *  1  r  •  ■  of  "Justice" 


English  1K10 
I  ,,.  liafa  |8(M) 
English  1800 


THOTVET  BROTHERS,  inc. 

.  '  Iniicfues  ana       \ef>roauchon& 
33  EAST  47th  STREET  at  MADISON  AVENUE 

Q//....,/..-.,  of  lL  (finheju,  &  IDtcoraiiv,  !A,i,  d  Uw,  ,  7ne. 


Building  for  Enduring  Beauty 
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All  these  various  heating  systems 
— steam,  vacuum,  hot  water — are 
subject  to  temperature  control,  de- 
pending somewhat,  as  explained  pre- 
viously, upon  the  kind  of  fuel  used. 

When  the  type  of  system  has  been 
chosen  that  best  meets  one's  own 
needs,  and  the  fuel  has  been  decided, 
the  matter  of  insulation  of  the  boiler 
and  of  the  piping  against  heat  loss 
is  next  to  be  considered.  Generally, 
good  insulation  means  economy — a 
proposition  that  scarcely  requires  ex- 
planation. Obviously,  insulation  be- 
gins at  the  boiler  where  the  most  in- 
tense heat  occurs.  It  is  the  practice 
to  insulate  the  boiler  effectively,  gen- 
erally encasing  it  in  a  thick,  double  in- 
sulation, with  an  air  space.  The  large 
pipes  and  returns  near  the  boiler  are 
also  insulated,  with  that  neatly  wrap- 
ped air  cell  jacketing  canvased  and 
bound  with  brass  bands,  that  every- 
one is  familiar  with.  The  risers  are 
similarly  protected,  unless,  for  some 
special  reason,  one  wishes  to  leave 
a  riser  uncovered  and  run  in  the  open 
so  as  to  give  off  heat  in  the  room  or 
space  through  which  it  passes.  This 
practice,  however,  is  not  generally  to 
lie  commended,  since  the  exposed  pipe 
is  apt  to  be  unsightly  and  since  the 
temperature  cannot  be  controlled  or 
the  steam  shut  off  in  the  room  itself. 
Not  the  least  important  departure  in 
heating — in  which  the  plumbing 
shares — is  the  increased  use  of  base- 
ment space  that  these  new.  clean, 
compact  systems,  with  boilers  neatly 
housed  in  colored  sheetmetal,  per- 
mit. The  old  dirty,  dusty  cellar,  clut- 
tered with  apparatus  and  coal  bins, 
is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
use  of  oil  and  gas  fuels  has  facili- 
tated  the   change. 

As  a  result  of  this  change,  people 
are  learning  to  put  the  basement  to 
valuable  new  uses.  Opportunity  is  cre- 
ated where  the  house  is  built  up 
against  a  slope,  admitting  sunlight  in- 
to the  basement  through  full  sized 
windows  in  one  or  more  walls.  Then 
the  basement  becomes  a  suitable  play- 
room for  children,  or  a  game  room,  a 
work  shop,  or  a  gymnasium— even 
perhaps  a  downstairs  recreation  room. 
The  space  may  be  kept  simple  or  it 
may  be  finished  much  as  if  it  were  an 
upstairs  room.  The  boiler  may  stand 
apart  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  or  may 
be  slightly  screened  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  room.  Sometimes  it  is  placed 
upon  a  cement  platform  that  is  raised 
a  few  inches  from  the  basement,  fur- 
nished with  a  suitable  floor  covering, 
or  it  may  be  handsomely  tiled.  If  the 
room  is  likely  to  be  much  used,  es- 
pecially by  children,  one  may  do  well 
to  put  guardrails,  or  a  neat  metal 
screening  of  some  kind,  around  the 
boiler  and  particularly  around  the 
blower  apparatus  of  the  oil  burner. 
if  there  is  one.  These  precautions  may 
prevent  damage  to  the  apparatus  and 
accidents  to  people. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  the 
practice  to  conceal  the  radiators.  This 
is  done  in  the  old  way.  namely,  by 
recessing  the  radiators  under  the  win- 
dows or  in  a  niche,  and  concealing 
them  with  grilles;  or  one  may  use  the 
newer  radiator  enclosures  to  cover 
radiators  that  are  placed  out  in  the 
room.  The  first  method  gives  excel- 
lent results  from  the  point  of  view  of 
interior  decoration.  It  is  often  well 
worth  the  extra  care  and  trouble 
that  is  caused.  For  example,  a  long 
line  of  radiators  under  a  line  of 
casement    windows   is   apt    to   be   ex- 


tremely inconvenient  if  left  exposed! 

This  form  of  concealment  lends! 
itself  to  a  wide  variety  of  a-'^istic 
treatments  of  the  grille  that  Aides 
the  radiator.  Grilles  are  of  various 
metals,  simple  or  elaborate  in  desij 
according  to  taste.  Sometimes  thf 
grilles  are  made  of  wood. 

Radiator  enclosures  are  extremeh 
practical,  efficient  and  economical. 
When  properly  designed,  they  do  not 
involve  extra  size  radiators,  as  somi 
people  are  apt  to  think.  They  an 
practical  pieces  of  furniture,  easil; 
installed,  neat  and  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance— in  fact,  they  are  almost 
like  little  tables  close  to  the  wall  oi 
under  the  window,  where  they  hav< 
the  effect  of  a  broad  sill. 

This  description  does  not  exhaust 
the  elements  of  the  heating  system. 
Heating  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sep- 
arate thing  in  itself.  Not  only  is  then 
to  be  considered  its  possible  relation- 
ship to  the  plumbing  and  to  the  other 
mechanical  installations,  which  ha: 
been  growing  closer,  as  described,  bul 
there  is  also  the  equally  important 
relationship  of  the  heating  system  ti 
the  construction  of  the  house.  The 
construction  must  be  adjusted  to  thf 
heating  installation  in  numberles: 
ways — a  technical  matter  for  thi 
architect  to  work  out.  Increasingl; 
the  question  of  insulating  the  house 
itself  against  heat  loss  is  coming  to 
the  fore.  The  mounting  cost  of  fuel 
and  the  introduction  into  construc- 
tion of  new  synthetic  materials,  hav- 
ing superior  insulating  value  over 
older  ones — these  are  two  factors  that 
have  led  heating  engineers  as  never 
before  to  study  the  effect  of  los#'_' 
heat  from  the  house  to  the  great  out- 
doors. This  is  a  chapter  in  itself.  The 
ending  eventually  may  be  that  the 
heating  system  will  become  a  factor 
in  modifying  the  general  structure 
and  finish  of  the  house  itself.  More 
specifically,  we  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  insulate  a  radiator  recess,  in 
an  outside  wall,  carefully  with  metal 
protection  and  with  a  lining  of  in- 
sulating material.  Now  broader  ques- 
tions are  being  raised  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  reducing  the  loss  of  heal 
through  exterior  walls,  windows,  and 
roofs.  This  factor  is  important  in  the 
new  practice  of  "air  conditioning" 
that  is  attracting  wide  attention. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  air  con- 
ditioning, of  which  the  most  complete 
is  one  that  maintains  a  healthful  tem- 
perature— say  below  70°  in  cold 
months  and  75°  during  the  daytime 
in  hot  months — all  the  year  round, 
and.  in  addition,  humidifying  and 
keeping  fresh  the  air  in  the  house. 
Why  not — it  is  argued — use  the  heat- 
ing plant  to  cool  the  house  in  sum- 
mer, instead  of  allowing  it  to  remain 
idle?  The  theory  is  sound,  but,  of 
course,  there  is  extra  expense  involv- 
ed, both  in  installation  and  in  opera- 
tion. The  point  is  that  one  way  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  fuel  in  air  condition- 
ing is  to  increase  the  insulating  value 
of  the  materials  of  the  exterior  walls 
and  of  the  roofs  of  the  house.  I  am 
informed  that,  in  order  to  maintain  a 
temperature  of  75°  for  24  hojyrs  in  an 
average  room  when  the  ouwicie  tem- 
perature rises  to  00° — an  expendi- 
ture of  energy  necessary  to  melt 
about  a  ton  of  ice  is  required.  This 
assumes  that  the  shell  of  the  room 
will  be  specially  insulated;  that  there 
will  be  few  people  in  the  room;  and 
that  the  windows  will  be  closed  and 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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77//>  Christmas 
No  Matter  What  Else  You  Give 
Include  Something  for  the  Home 


NOW  OF  ALL  TIMES  is  the  time  to 
acquire  the  antiques  and  reproductions 
every  home  should  possess;  the  paintings, 
furniture,  rugs,  china  and  porcelain  and 
the  hundreds  of  other  objects  designed  for 
use  in  the  home  and  its  heautification. 

\\  hen  we  possess  a  real  work  of  art,  its 
cultural  and  refining  influence  brightens 
the  life  of  every  member  of  the  family. 
Our  characters  as  men  and  women  are 
largely  appraised  by  what  we  do  with  the 
money  we  have  accumulated. 

Just  now  is  our  opportunity  to  buy  the 
things  in  which  enterprising  and  progres- 
sive natures  find  constant  pleasure,  joy  and 
enduring  happiness. 

Employ  your  time  now  seeking  for  love- 
ly things  to  live  with.  They  are  easy  to  find. 

The  advertising  pages  of  Arts  and 
Decoration  represent  the  greatest  market 
place  for  the  selection  and  purchase  of  the 
rarest  and  most  beautiful  ohjects  of  art  and 


craftsmanship — both  antique  and  modern. 

Now  that  we  are  approaching  the 
Christmas  season,  our  minds  naturally  turn 
toward  the  home  and  no  matter  what  else 
we  plan  to  give  to  others  or  to  our  family 
this  Christmas  we  should  include  some- 
thing for  the  home. 

Out  of  the  vast  variety  of  beautiful 
things  presented  for  Christmas  buying,  the 
field  of  interior  decorative  arts  offers  a 
great  opportunity  for  selecting  gifts  of  dis- 
tinction and  rare  beauty-  Gifts  selected 
from  this  field  are  your  assurance  against 
purchasing  something  which  may  neither 
please  the  recipient  nor  reflect  creditably 
upon  your  own  good  taste. 

In  our  advertising  pages  you  will  find 
announcements  offering  you  beautiful  and 
worthwhile  objects  suitable  for  all  year 
buying  but  particularly  suitable  for  Christ- 
mas gift  purposes.  Every  one  of  these  firms 
is  worthy  of  your  confidence  and  patronage. 

— zArts  H3  Decoration 
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The  Garden  in  December 

(Continued  from  page  66) 


TSON    & 
ALER 


Interiors  and  Furniture 


This  complete  and  efficient 
organization  plans  and 
executes  commissions  involv- 
ing interior  architecture,  dec- 
orations, and  furnishings  for 
homes  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Discussions  are  invited  with 
executives  who  are  planning 
offices  of  distinction  and  with 
club  officials  seeking  interiors 
of  character. 

For  individual  selection  and 
use  in  our  commissions,  a 
large  collection  is  maintained 
of  antique  furniture  and  repro- 
ductions, panelled  rooms  and 
interesting  architectural  frag- 
ments, antique  and  new  man- 
tels and  fireplaces,  European 
and  Oriental  Rugs,  old  fabrics, 
distinctive  textiles. 


SON 

ALE] 


INCORPORATED 

722  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Warerooms:  469  East  Ohio  Street 

(   IIICAGO 


winter.  Such  plants  are  pretty  sick 
by  the  time  spring  arrives,  but  they 
usually  recover  promptly  and  save 
the  expense  of  buying  new  tropical 
lilies,  which  is  considerable. 

COLD    FRAMES 

Before  the  first  of  the  month,  out- 
door Chrysanthemums  will  be  fin- 
ished, and  it  is  advisable  throughout 
most  of  the  northern  states  to  remove 
a  sufficient  number  of  stock  plants  to 
the  cold  frames  for  protection  during 
the  winter.  Chrysanthemums  are  sup- 
oosed  to  be  hardy  perennials,  but 
they  do  not  always  prove  to  be  such, 
and  are  likely  to  pass  out  almost  any 
winter  unless  heavily  protected.  We 
find  it  is  safer  to  lift  three  strong, 
healthy  plants  of  each  variety  that 
we  care  to  save  and  plant  them  in  a 
deep  cold  frame.  About  the  middle  of 
January,  the  side  shoots  can  be 
nipped  off  and  started  in  pots  to  in- 
crease the  stock  for  next  year's 
bloom.  Young  plants  started  in  Janu- 
ary are  usually  much  healthier  and 
more  floriferous  than  plants  which 
may  be  carried  over  outdoors  during 
the  winter.  Chrysanthemums  used  to 
cover  beds  of  spring  bulbs  planted  in 
October  should  be  pulled  up  and  the 
beds  raked  level  in  anticipation  of 
the  spring  growth  of  the  bulbs. 

December  is  likely  to  be  a  very 
tricky  month  with  alternating  snowy 
and  damp,  muggy  days.  In  such 
weather,  the  cold  frames  should  be 
aired  at  every  favorable  opportunity. 
On  damp,  drizzly  days,  the  glass 
should  be  kept  tight ;  but  when  the 
sun  shines  and  the  air  is  not  too  cold, 
the  sash  may  be  lifted  for  a  few 
minutes  to  change  the  atmosphere  in 
the  frames. 

PROTECTION 

Directions  for  protecting  roses 
were  given  in  the  last  month's  article, 
but  the  final  covering  of  evergreen 
boughs  can  sometimes  be  delayed  ad- 
vantageously until  late  in  December. 
It  is  usually  considered  best  to  wait 
until  the  ground  is  thoroughly  frozen 
before  putting  on  the  final  covering. 
The  theory  is  that  the  covering 
should  shade  the  ground  and  the 
plants  to  prevent  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  when  the  sun  shines  hot 
and  bright  as  it  sometimes  does  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

Most  plants  adapted  to  rock  gar- 
dens are  perfectly  hardy  against  cold, 
but  almost  all  of  them  are  susceptible 
to  rot  if  the  winter  is  wet,  or  to 
scorching  if  the  sun  is  too  bright.  In 
consequence,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  de- 
vise some  kind  of  light  protection  for 
those  portions  of  the  rock  garden 
where  such  sensitive  plants  are  grow- 
ing. Cactuses,  which  are  extremely 
sensitive  to  moisture,  can  be  covered 
with  a  tarpaulin  or  light,  rain-proof, 
straw  sheds,  some  of  which  were  on 
exhibition  in  the  Japanese  garden  at 
the  New  York  Flower  Show  last 
spring.  Wire  fly  screening  can  also  be 
used  to  cover  plants  which  must  be 
kept  dry.  The  fine  screen  allows  rain 
and  mist  to  penetrate  it,  but  keeps 
out  most  of  the  snow,  and  in  conse- 
quence, the  plants  beneath  it  remain 
fairly  dry  throughout  most  of  the 
winter.  Slat  screens  can  be  used  if 
they  are  small  and  light  enough. 
Other  plants  will  enjoy  the  protection 
of  a  mulch  of  straw  or  garden  refuse, 
but  care  should  be  taken  to  use  ma- 
terial which  is  not  full  of  seeds.  Even 
the  most  useful  garden  annual  or 
perennial  becomes  a  terrific  nuisance 
when  it    seeds  itself  in  the  rock  gar- 


den. One  winter  we  used  a  number 
of  Chrysanthemum  tops  to  protect 
some  rock  plants,  and  the  following 
year  we  had  a  most  annoying  time 
pulling  out  Chrysanthemum  seedlings 
which  came  up  everywhere  and  in  the 
most  unlikely  places. 

In  nursery  beds  of  the  garden,  half- 
hardy  plants  such  as  Pansies,  Fox- 
gloves, and  Canterbury  Bells  which 
are  usually  pretty  hard  to  carry 
through  our  damp  winters,  may  be 
protected  by  covering  them  with  a 
lath  screen  raised  six  or  eight  inches 
above  the  plants  and  covered  over 
with  brush  and  leaves.  This  keeps  off 
the  dampness  and  allows  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  around  the  crowns -of 
the  plants.  If  the  protection  material 
is  allowed  to  pack  around  the  crowns 
of  Foxgloves  and  Canterbury  Bells, 
they  are  likely  to  rot  off  during  the 
winter  and  be  perfectly  useless  in  the 
spring. 

Temperature,  wind,  and  wet  are 
not  the  only  enemies  of  plants.  One 
of  the  most  serious,  even  in  densely 
built  up  districts,  is  the  depredations 
committed  by  rabbits.  These  rodents 
are  likely  to  gnaw  the  bark  of  young 
fruit  trees,  rose  bushes,  and  other 
plants  which  strike  their  fancy.  It  is 
impossible  to  devise  any  spray  or 
poison  which  will  kill  or  repel  them, 
and  it  may  be  too  much  trouble  and 
too  expensive  to  protect  the  plants 
with  wire  netting,  although  it  is 
possible,  at  times,  to  inclose  the 
whole  nursery  and  special  beds  with 
pea-frames  or  screens.  One  of  the 
most  efficacious  ways  of  dealing  with 
them  is  to  scatter  freshly  cut  branches 
of  apple  or  pear  trees  on  top  of  the 
snow  for  them  to  gnaw  in  place  of 
cherished  plants.  Most  of  the  rabbit 
damage  is  done  after  a  heavy  snow- 
fall, when  all  vegetation  except  the 
bare  stalks  of  shrubbery  plants  is 
buried  below  the  surface.  In  conse- 
quence, it  behooves  the  careful  gar- 
dener to  get  out  quite  early  after  a 
heavy  snowfall  and  knock  down  a 
few  unnecessary  apple  twigs  and 
suckers  for  the  benefit  of  the  animals. 
However,  the  most  thorough  and 
efficient  method  of  dealing  with  these 
pests  is  a  good  shotgun  and  a  keen 
eye.  During  December  and  January, 
properly  slaughtered  rabbits  are  not 
to  be  despised  upon  the  table,  no 
matter  how  unwelcome  they  may  be 
in  the  garden. 

MISCELLANEOUS  THINGS 

But  the  gardener's  interest  in  De- 
cember is  chiefly  concentrated  upon 
his  fireside,  and  his  garden  activities 
are  usually  limited  to  books  and  Sun- 
day morning  strolls  about  his  prop- 
erty. At  such  times,  loose  ends  of 
shrubs  and  vines  may  be  tied  up,  a 
mulching  of  leaves  replaced  where 
the  wind  has  blown  it  away,  and  on 
snowy  days,  heavily  laden  branches 
may  be  relieved  of  their  burdens  by 
a  sideways  or  upward  jar  to  prevent 
undue  strain  or  breakage. 

There  are  few  flowers  in  the  gar- 
dens of  December.  The  Christmas 
Rose,  Helleborus  nigcr,  is  the  chief 
of  them.  If  the  plants  are  grown  in  a 
sheltered  position,  they  will  come  in- 
to bloom  in  late  November,  and  con- 
tinue to  send  up  lovely  flowers  until 
February.  They  need  no  protection 
throughout  most  of  the  country  until 
the  flowers  appear,  when  a  few  ever- 
green boughs  may  be  used  to  shelter 
them  from  hot  sunshine  which  may 
burn  them  when  the  ground  is  frozen. 
(  Continued  on  page  S6) 


CHEERIO! 


The  Little  Rolling 

Folding  Bar 

For  Yonr  Home 

with  brass  rail  and  everything.  .  .  .  the  new- 
est, smartest  novelty  combined  with  practical 
usefulness. 

A  tine  piece  of  cabinet  workmanship  in  ma- 
hogany, walnut  or  any  desired  finish.  The 
six  panels  in  front  are  embellished  with 
hand  colored,  humorous  prints  in  the  manner 
of  old  wood  cuts,  made  by  a  famous  artist, 
depicting  the  gay  days  before  the  birtli  of 
Volstead.  A  decorative  panel  on  top  offers 
favorite   recipes. 

Open — 58"    long,    36"    high,    20"    deep. 
Closed— only   26"   long. 
And   it   ROLLS,   noiselessly,   on   ball   bearing 
wheels. 

The  Interior  is  a  complete  cellarette  with 
drawers  and  compartments. 
Ideal  for  hunting  lodges,  homes,  apartments, 
yachts,  clubs,  etc.  Quite  the  most  distinguish- 
ed bar  for  the  home,  yet  priced  very  mod- 
erately. Descriptive  folder  on  request  or  in- 
quire at  the  better  stores. 

The   CHEERIO   Mfg.   Co. 
One    Park   Avenue,   New   York 


Which 

will  you  have  in 
your  new  home? 

A  Kernerator  assures  the  mod- 
ern method  of  waste  disposal. 
.  .  .  All  household  waste  is 
dropped  through  the  handy 
hopper  door  in  the  kitchen — 
garbage,  rubbish,  sweepings, 
newspapers,  magazines,  tin 
cans,  bottles — and  falls  to  the 
combustion  chamber  in  the 
basement,  where  it  is  destroyed 
by  burning.  .  .  .  The  small  cost 
of  the  Kernerator  will  surprise 
you.  .  .  .  Ask  your  architect — 
write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

KERNER  INCINERATOR  CO. 

3  545    N.    Richards   St.  Milwaukee 

Offices   in   over   I  JO    cities 


FOR      NEW     AND     EXISTING     BUILDINGS 


DECEMBER,  1931 


H^lfred/Nekon. 

^^/        Established  1888     I  V^^-^ 

580  FIFTH  AVENUE 

N.  W.  Corner  17th  Street 

NEW  YORK 

•  •  • 

BRyant  9-2040 


MEN'S 

Custom 

Tailors    and    Breeches   Makers 

•  •  • 

Man -Tailored  to  Measure 

Saddle  Clothes  for  Sportswomen 

who  ride  astride 


Harris,  Upham  &  C^ 


Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


11  Wall  Street 

912  Baltimore  Ave. 
Kansas  City 


578  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  (at  57th  Street) 

112  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago 


St.  Paul  Mmneapoli 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 


Independence,  Kan.  Duluth  Wichita 

Oklahoma  City  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Indianapolis  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.  Evansville,  Ind. 

Tulsa  Rockford,  III.  Evanston,  III.  Milwaukee  Montreal 


LYON 

FURNITURE 

MERCANTILE 

AGENCY 

ESTABLISHED  1876 

PUBLISHERS   OF 
LYON  RED  BOOK 


Gredrffteporfs 
and 


AKTHUR   S.   LYON, 

General  Manager 


The  Special  Credit  and  Collection  Bureau  of  the 
urniture,  Carpet,  Upholstery,  Undertaking,  Picture  Frame,  Mirrot, 
Refrigerator,  Stove  and  Housefurnishing  Trades 

Executive  Offices:  238  Broadway,  New   York 


Boston:  North  Station  Industrial  Bldg 
Philadelphia:    1015   Chestnut   St. 
Jamestown,  N.   V. :  Fenton  Bide. 

Los  Angeles:  12th  St.  and  Bros 
Chicago:    201    N.    Wells    St. 


Cincinnati     131   Main  St. 

Grand    it. i       Gran  i    Rapl  Is    Sai  Ings    Bank 

High   Point,   N.   C. :  Wachovia   Hank   Bldg. 
San  Francisco:   I  19  Nev   Montgomery  st. 


TEL.    WICKERSHAM    2-2849 


SIXTEEN  EAST  FIFTY-SECOND  STREET  -  NEW  YORK 


SPORTING  &  MUFTI 

TAILORS     TO     GENTLEMEN 


THE    STYLING    AND    CUTTING    OF    SAVILE    ROW,    COMBINED 
WITH     THE     SUPERIOR     CRAFTSMANSHIP     OF     NEW     YORK 
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Ideal    Gifts    For    Men 


•Gifts 

that  are  truly 
acceptable 

A  visit  to  this  new  Madison 
Avenue  shop  — our  only- 
location — will  reveal  a  selec- 
tion of  Holiday  Gifts  which 
amply  justifies  the  patron- 
age of  those  discriminat- 
ing New  Yorkers  who,  for 
nearly  a  century,  have 
chosen  their  luggage  and 
leather  goods  at  Crouch  and 
Fitzgerald.  Prices  especially 
appealing,  even  in  these 
days  of  curtailed  incomes. 

CROUCH 
FITZGERALD 

fine     luggage 

Since  1839 

400  MADISON  AVENUE 

Between     47th     and     48th     Streets 

NEW  YORK 
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DECORATIVE    HAND-PAINTED 

JAPANESE  TEXTILES 

■       ■       ■       DIRECT  FROM  JAPAN       ■       ■       ■ 

*5.00 

Especially  designed  for  use  in  dining 
rooms,  music  rooms,  card  rooms  or  any- 
where else  where  you  desire  to  display  a 
very  beautifully  hand-painted  Japanese 
decoration  on  silk.  Landscapes,  Flowers, 
etc.,  etc. 

These  paintings  are  10  inches  long  by  cS 
inches  wide  and  are  quite  the  most  beau- 
tiful you  have  seen  anywhere  regardless 
of  price.  Avoid  disappointment  and  let 
us  do  the  selecting.  We  will  see  that  you 
get  your  money's  worth.  Send  currency  or 
postal  order  for  $5.00  for  each  one  desired. 

If  you  do  not  feel  you 

have  bought  the  most  that  #5.00  ever  bought 

before  in  the  world  of  art,  we  will 

cheerfully   refund   your  money. 

THE   SHINSEISHA   PAINTING   OFFICE 

No.  27,  1-Chome,  Morimoto-Cho,  Azabu-Ku, 
TOKYO   •   JAPAN 


Under  Cover 

A  Review  of  the  Printed  Parade  of  the  Arts 
By  BENJAMIN    DeCASSERES 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  JAPANESE  ArCHI- 
'   TECTURE    AND     THE     ALLIED    ARTS. 

By  Ralph  Adams  Cram.  (Marshall 
Jones  Company,  Boston,  Mass.)  Illus^ 
t  rated. 

Mr.  Cram  proves  in  this  book  that 
one  can  be  both  scholarly  and  enter- 
taining. Whether  he  is  discussing  the 
genius  or  the  history  of  Japanese  art 
Mr.  Cram  is  entertaining  and  vivid. 

This  book  covers  the  whole  field  of 
the  history  and  tradition  of  Japanese 
architecture,  from  the  old  wooden 
buildings  down  to  the  Teikoku  Hotel 
in  Tokio. 

The  minor  arts  of  Japan,  such  as 
domestic  interiors,  color  prints  and 
sculpture,  are  also  covered  with  a 
guess  at  the  future  of  art  in  the  Is- 
land Empire. 

Modern  Architecture.  By  Frank 
*  Lloyd    Wright.    (Princeton    Uni- 
versity Press.)  Illustrated. 

These  are  the  Kahn  lectures  for 
1030.  This  is,  of  course,  essentially  a 
survey  of  America,  where  architec- 
ture is  up  and  doing. 

Mr.  Wright  is  strong  on  detail.  It 
is  against  the  tradition  of  time-hon- 
ored formalities  that  Mr.  Wright  has 
preached  and  built,  and  here  you  may 
find  him  announcing  his  principles 
and  concepts.  (And,  by  the  way,  I 
lived  in  one  of  Mr.  Wright's  houses, 
on  Olive  Hill,  Hollywood. )  No  Wright 
fan  can  do  without  this  book. 

The  New  World  Architecture. 
By  Sheldon  Cheney.  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.)  Illustrated. 

Mr.  Cheney  in  this  fascinating 
book  with  its  385  illustrations  is  an- 
other idol-shatterer.  His  book 
breathes  the  wind  of  the  West  and 
has  for  send-off  an  inscription  by  our 
colossus,  Walt  Whitman,  '"All  the 
past  we  leave  behind,  Pioneers,  O 
Pioneers!" 

There  isn't  a  single  Greek,  Roman 
or  Gothic  design  in  the  book.  It  is  all 
America.  It  is  the  best  survey  made 
yet  of  our  aspirations  to  heaven  via 
granite  and  marble. 

lyioDERN  Swedish  Arts  and  Crafts 
'  in  Pictures.  By  Dr.  Nils  G. 
Wollin.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 
Illustrated. 

This  splendid  collection  of  photo- 
graphs clearly  reveals  to  me  that 
there  are  many  modern  motifs  de- 
veloped in  all  the  arts  and  crafts  in 
Sweden  (out  of  which,  as  you  know, 
came  the  great  StrindbergV 

Gorgeously  printed,  this  volume 
brings  to  us  the  essence  of  contem- 
porary Swedish  talent  in  architecture, 
furniture,  textiles,  rugs,  tables,  glass- 
ware, jewelry  and  interior  decoration. 


Architectural  Details  of  North- 
^^  ern  and  Central  Spain.  By 
Gerstle  Mack  and  Thomas  Gibson. 
(William  H  el  burn.) 

This  is  almost  all  illustration. 
There  are  many  different  types  of 
patios,  lintels,  arches  and  arcades 
from  the  land  of  the  black-eyed  vamp 
and  frisky  guitar. 

This  is  a  most  comprehensive  book 
on  the  matter  dealt  with  and"  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  to  the  professional 
architect.  I  hope  Spain  does  not  be- 
come too  modern.  Ah,  those  Juliet 
balconies,  which  I  studied  (with  fond 
memories")  in  this  book! 
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'eaves  and  Draperies.  By  He%fn 
Candee.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.)  Illustrated. 

This  is  the  first  (and  one  of  the 
bestj  comprehensive  treatments  of 
that  all-important  problem  of  the 
home  (even  in  times  of  depression), 
of  decorations,  drapings  and  fabrics. 

The  author  gives  suggestions  and 
advice  regarding  materials  and  meth- 
od of  hanging.  There  is  also  a  history 
of  classic  modern  weaves  and  dra- 
peries. Going  to  fix  up  the  old  house? 
This  is  your  book! 

/"^ountry  Houses.  By  Frank  J. 
^  Forstcr.  (William  Helburn.)  Illus- 
trated. 

Another  Helburn  masterpiece  of 
printing  and  illustration  (it  is  almos.t 
all  illustration). 

I  can  say  that  Mr.  Forster's  work 
shows  inspiration  and  conscientious 
study  of  original  sources.  It  is  thor- 
oughly modern,  and  every  problem  is 
handled  with  skill  and  penetration. 
Mr.  Forster  has  received  many-  med- 
als and  awards  as  an  architect,  and 
his  prizes  are  reproduced.  This  book 
enrages  me  against  city-living. 

Pearly  Domestic  Architecture  in 
Pennsylvania.  By  Eleanor  Ray- 
mond. (William  Helburn.)  Illus- 
trated. 

This  book  is  the  first  attempt  to 
bring  together  in  any  organized  or 
complete  form  photographs  and 
measured  drawings  of  the  earliest 
domestic  buildings  in  Pennsylvania. 
Many  of  these  old  buildings  in  mji 
native  State  are  fast  disappearing; 
but  they  are  preserved  in  this  book 
for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  pos- 
terity. 

In  these  illustrations  you  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  sturdy,  simple  nature 
of  the  old  Pennsylvanians  as  mir- 
rored in  their  architecture.  It's  a  kind 
of  county  history  in  stone  and  wood. 

/"Georgian  England.  By  A.  E.  Rich- 

^ ardson.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 
Illustrated. 

This  is  a  survey  of  social  life, 
trades,  industries  and  arts  from  1700 
to  1820.  It  is  not  a  work  of  criticism. 
It  records  the  most  salient  features 
and  characteristics  of  this  era,  when 
beer  was  beer  and  a  jag  was  really  a 
drag-out. 

It  goes  into  the  decorative  arts  ex- 
ternally also.  It  describes  painting 
from  Lely  to  Constable,  sculpture 
from  Gibbons  to  Flaxman,  plays  and 
players  from  Congreve  to  Sheridan, 
and  literature  from  the  Restoration 
to  Byron.  A  filling  work.  The  illustra- 
tions are  exciting. 

V^odern   English   Furniture.   By 
*  Joint  C.  Rogers.  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons. )  Illustrated. 

Most  exhaustive;  a  beautiful  vol- 
ume. It  is  an  invaluable  guide  to 
those  wishing  to  learn  the  resources 
of  modern  designers  and  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  architects,  decora- 
tors, students  and  amateurs  in^Meir 
search  for  sane  English  furniture'. 

Over  forty  designers  and  craftsmen 
have  contributed  to  this  book.  If 
you're  furnishing  English  style,  this 
is  your  dish. 

Pnglish  Decorative  Textiles.  By 
W.  Gordon  H  tint  on.  (John  Tiranii 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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Tonight . .  .  say  this  to  your  wife 
...then  look  into  her  eyes! 

"I  gave  a  lot  more  than  we  had  planned  .  .  .  Are  you  Angry?" 


IF  you  should  tell  her  that  you  merely 
"contributed" — that  you  gave  no  more 
than  you  really  felt  obliged  to — her  eyes 
will  tell  you  nothing.  But  deep  down  in 
her  woman's  heart,  she  will  feel  just  a 
little  disappointed — a  tiny  bit  ashamed. 

But  tonight — confess  to  her  that  you  have 
dug  into  the  very  bottom  of  your  pocket 
— that  you  gave  perhaps  a  little  more  than 
you  could  afford  —  that  you  opened  not 
just  your  purse,  but  your  heart  as  well. 

In  her  eyes  you'll  see  neither  reproach  nor 
aneer.  Trust  her  to  understand.  Trust  her 


to  appreciate  the  generous  spirit  —  the 
good  fellowship  and  manly  sympathy 
which  prompted  you  to  help  give  un- 
happy people  the  courage  to  face  the 
coming  winter  with  their  heads  held  high 
with  faith  and  hope. 

It's  true  —  the  world  respects  the  man 
who  lives  within  his  income.  But  the 
world  adores  the  man  who  gives  BEYOND 
his  income. 

No — when  you  tell  her  you  have  given 
somewhat  more  than  you  had  planned, 
you'll  see  no  censure  in  her  eyes.  But  love! 


The  President's  Organization  on 
Unemployment  Relief  appeals  to  you 
to  give  generously  now  in  your  own 
com  muni'.).  There  is  no  national 
fund.  Contribute  through  your  local 
welfare  and  relief  organizations, 
through  your  community  chest,  or 
through ) our  spi cial emergi thy  n lief 
committee.  All  facilities  for  the 
fnrt  lx  ranee  of  this  nation-wide  relief 
program,  including  this  advertise- 
ment, hare  been  furnished  the  Com- 
mittee without  cost. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ORGANIZATION  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF 


Walter  S.  Gifford,  Director 


Committee  on  Mobilization  of  Relief  Rest - 


Owen  D.  Young, '     Ch.tnm.,n 
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"For  the  Season" 

WHAT  is  the  season  in  New 
York?  Frankly  it  is  hard  to  tell  from  those  who 
make  this  luxuriously  spacious  hotel  their  home 
for  spring;  for  winter;  for  fall:  even  for  summer 
— each  viewing  "The  Season"  as  the  duration  of 
their  visit  at  The  Barclay. 

THE 

BARCLAY 

Warren  T.  Montgomery,  Managing  Director 
111  EAST  48th  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


MAKE  your  residence  in  the  delightful 
Washington  Square  section  ....  quiet, 
restful,  a  distinguished  address  ....  yet  mod- 
erate in  cost. 

Single   room   with   private   bath   and    shower    from   $4.00 

up    daily 
Double  room  with   private  b.ith  and  shower   from  96.00 

up    daily 

Suite  of  parlor,  bedroom  and   bath  from  §7.00  up  daily 

The    connoisseur    of    comfortable    living    will 

appreciate   the   charm   of  this    excellent   hold. 

Ownci  ship  M,i foment 

MORRIS    WHIM      HOI  DING    COMPANY,    INC. 

().     WlNTlIAB,      U 

AVENUE  HOTEL 

24  FIFTH  AVENUE 
New  York  City 


Under  Cover 
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and  Co.,  London,  England.)  Illus- 
trated. 

The  finest  book  on  textiles  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  illustrations  are  so 
beautiful  and  done  with  such  detail 
that  they  would  make  a  blind  man 
tapestry-mad. 

Here  is  a  sane  sense  of  proportion 
and  a  lack  of  crudity,  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  England  that  it  has  sturdily 
withstood  any  tendency  to  extrava- 
gance so  prevalent  on  the  Continent 
in  the  matter  of  wall  tapestries  and 
textiles.  A  book  for  the  eye. 

^Masterpieces  of  Furniture  De- 
sign. By  Verna  Cook  Salomon- 
sky.  (Grand  Rapids  Periodical  Pub- 
lishing Company.)  Illustrated. 

The  object  of  this  collection  of 
plates,  made  available  through  the 
courtesy  of  many  museums,  is  to  give 
furniture  designers,  decorators,  stu- 
dents, collectors  and  others  interested 
in  fine  furniture  a  more  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  representative 
pieces  of  furniture  executed  in  form- 
er centuries. 

The  pieces  selected  are  from  the 
16th,  17th,  18th  and  the  early  19th 
Centuries. 

^Modern  Interiors.  By  Herbert 
Hoffman.  (The  Studio  Limited, 
London,  England.)  Illustrated. 

There  are  202  plates  in  this  finely 
printed  book,  and  no  taste  has  been 
neglected.  There  is  here,  indeed,  a 
new  attitude  toward  interior  decorat- 
ing, and  it  embraces  every  civilized 
land  in  its  scope. 

The  insistent  note  in  these  modern 
interiors  seems,  to  me,  to  be  a  bare- 
ness and  bleakness,  more  Protestant 
than  Gothic  or  Catholic.  I  even  see 
in  these  European  interiors  ideas  tak- 
en from  our  skyscrapers. 

A  book  well  worth  a  close  study. 

/"^hixese  Garden  Architecture. 
^ By  Edward  L.  Howard.  (The 
Macmillan  Company.)  Illustrated. 

Chinese  gardens  furnish  many  sug- 
gestions of  architectural  detail  of 
particular  interest  to  the  Occident. 
This  collection  of  photographs  will 
be  of  special  interest  to  garden-mak- 
ers, architects  and  landscape  archi- 
tects, and  to  all  lovers  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  gardens  and  in  books. 

Mr.  Howard,  himself  an  architect, 
took  these  photographs  in  China  in 
company  with  Dean  Meeks,  who  con- 
tributes the  informing  foreword  to 
the  book. 

/"yuENTAL  Rugs  and  Carpets.  By 
^-'  Arthur  Urbane  Dilley.  ( Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.)  Illustrated. 

A  rug  is  to  a  floor  what  hair  is  to 
the  head.  This  book  contains  the  most 
exhaustive  description  and  history  of 
rugs  and  carpets  I  have  so  far  en- 
countered. The  rug  is  naturally  Orien- 
tal, while  the  carpet  is  more  partic- 
ularly Western.  But  the  matter  of  it 
is  in  this  tome. 

If  you  are  a  rug  and  carpet  fancier 
this  book  will  be  your  Bible  and 
Baedeker. 

Collector's   Luck   tn    Spain.   By 
Alice   Van  Leer  Carrick.   (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.)  Illustrated. 

Collection  is  the  romance  of  things. 
The  author's  advice  is  to  go  and 
search  for  yourself,  and,  by  way  of 
practical  assistance,  she  has  added  a 
list  of  over  seventy  shops  where  an- 
tiques may  be  purchased,  each  of 
which    she    has    explored    in    person. 


Mrs.  Carrick's  latest  volume  is  writ- 
ten with  freshness  and  enthusiasm. 

|~he    Care    and    Repair    of    the 
1  Home.    By    Vincent    B.    Phelan. 
( Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.) 

This'll  keep  the  old  man  busy  for 
a  year  if  he  loves  his  home!  This  is 
the  most  complete  and  authoritative 
handbook  available  on  the  care-  and 
repair  of  the  home.  It  covers  cellar 
to  attic,  including  plumbing,  wiring, 
roofs,  walls,  windows,  doors,  leaky 
faucets,  that  pounding  radiator,  the 
cellar  which  needs  whitewashing,  etc.; 
this  book  supplies  directions  for  the 
best  and  easiest  method  of  repairs, 
with  the  formulas  and  tools  neces- 
sary. 

Cambridge  Glass.  By  Lura  W . 
Watkins.  (Marshall  Jones  Co., 
212  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass.) 
Illustrated. 

There  is  magic  in  glass !  With  much 
care,  Mrs.  Watkins  has  attempted  to 
restore  the  New  England  Glass  Com- 
pany to  its  position  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  history  of  American 
glass  and  of  New  England  glass  in 
particular. 

"Cambridge  Glass"  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  glass  history  as  well 
as  a  welcome  aid  to  collectors. 

American  Art  Annual.  The  Amer- 
ican   Federation    of    Arts.    Barr 
Building,  Farragut  Square,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  (Published  by  Knoedler, 
14  East  57th  St.,  New  York.) 

This   is   volume   27,   for  the  year 
1030,  of  a  very  valuable  publication,   -, 
founded    in    1808    by    Florence    Njd 
Levy.    It    is    beautifully    illustrated 
Dedicated  to  paintings,  etchings  and 
engravings.    There    is    an   exhaustive 
directory  of  art  clubs  and  art  schools. 
You  can't  do  without  this. 

The    Cactus    Book.    By    A.    D. 

Houghton.  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.) Illustrated. 

The  cactus  is  the  Critic  among 
plants:  it'll  draw  blood.  Caveat 
Cacti! 

This  book  is  for  the  many  ama- 
teurs who  are  becoming  increasingly 
interested  in  the  growing  of  cacti,  in- 
doors and  outdoors.  The  author's 
knowledge,  of  course,  is  absolutely 
sound  and  scientific,  and  this  book  is 
written  as  a  reliable  guide  to  the 
amateur. 

The      Shuttlecraft      Book      of 
American     Hand-Weaving.     By 
Mary  Meigs  Atwater.  (The  Macmil- 
lan Company.)  Illustrated. 

This  book  is  designed  to  give  a 
complete  picture  of  the  American  art 
of  hand-weaving.  It  gives  an  histor- 
ical account  of  the  origin,  develop- 
ment, decline,  and  modern  revival  of 
the  art.  It  also  describes  the  charac- 
teristic American  weaves. 


H 


omespun   Handicrafts.   By  Ella 
Shannon  Bowles.    (J.   P.   Lippin- 
cott  Company.)  Illustrated. 

The  pioneer  handicrafts  which  lent 
so  much  grace  and  homely  j  -'Co  the 
struggles  of  the  colonists  :  jgAWo- 
duced  so  many  rarities  of  dei/TV  'o 
collectors  are  described  here  in  detail. 

The  charm  of  an  old  tale  is  in  this 
story  of  the  homespun  of  our  fore- 
fathers, their  rugs,  their  baskets 
woven  of  pine  needles,  their  quilts, 
candles,  laces,  embroidery,  samplers 
and   brooms. 

(Continued  on  page  86) 
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HOTEL 

Delmonico 

PARK  AVENUE  at  59th 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


For  a  day,  month  or  year,  a  distinguished 
metropolitan  residence,  conveniently  located 
at  the  crossroads  of  fashionable  New  York. 

MR.  HENRI   C.  PRINCE 

as    President    and    General    Manager 


THE  BOSTON  RITZ-CARLTON 


OVERLOOKING     THE     PUBLIC     GARDEN 
AND      BOSTON     COMMON 


\ 


Single  Rooms  with  baths  $5.00  up 

Double  Rooms   (twin  beds)   baths  $7.00  up 

Suites,  living  room,  bedroom  and  bath  $12.00  up 

Garage  Facilities 


Albert  Keller,  Managing  Director 
Affiliated  with  the  world  famous  chain  of  Ritz-Carlton  Hotels 
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A  Real 
Vacation 
Trip .... 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

Tnparalleled  sightseeing — refreshing  recrea- 
*—^  tion — perfect  climate — South  Africa  offers  you 
a  real  vacation — one  that  lifts  you  completely  out  of 
the  rut — with  lasting  mental  and  physical  benefit. 

The  luxurious  sea  voyage  alone  is  a  marvelous  tonic! 
Cape  Peninsula's  rich  scenery  and  historic  relics  are 
entrancing!  And  many  other  wonderful  sights  await 
you — Cango  Caves,  Kimberley  diamond  mines,  Jo- 
hannesburg gold  workings,  Kru- 
ger  Park — where  you  can  get 
rare  camera  "close-ups"  of  Af- 
rican game;  charming,  colorful 
Durban,  a  winter  playground; 
the  glorious  Drakensberg  moun- 
tains, the  tomb  of  Rhodes,  and 
Victoria  Falls,  the  world's  great- 
est and  grandest  cataract. 

African  native  blacks  in  all 
their  picturesque  glory — chiefs 
and  their  kraals,  witch  doctors 
and  barbaric  war  dances. 

Exotic  flowers  in   utiv 
profusion;     golf,     tennis, 
fishing  and  seaside  sports. 
Modern  travel  comfort  on 

trains,  motor   roads,   and 
in  up-to-date  hold-. 

For  full  information,  address: 
Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  587  Fifth   ivenue,  NeM  York,  V  J 
American  Express  Co.,  65  Broadway,  Nev  ^  ...  k. 

,.r  any  nlli. •<•  ■•'  Tho».  Cook  «  Son 
or  the  imerican   Express  Companj 
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AN       O  t  D  -  F  A  S  H  I  O  N  E  D 


Christmas 


At  Chalfontc-Haddon  Hall  Christ- 
mas is  celebrated  with  a  fine  old 
spirit  of  good-will  and  good 
eheer.  There  are  tuneful  carols 
.  .  .  wreaths  of  holly  .  .  .  Christ- 
mas trees  .  .  .  stockings  stuffed 
with  surprises  for  the  children 
...  a  plump  family  turkey  for 
dinner.  Here  are  all  the  joys  of 
the  old-fashioned  Christmas — 
without  the  long  hours  of  work 
and   preparation. 

IJring  the  children  and  spend  a 
happy  holiday  week  at  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall.  This  is  a 
grand  place  for  overgrown 
grown-up  families,  too.  There 
are  indoor  recreations.  There's 
the  gaily  decorated  boardwalk. 
The  bracing  ocean  air. 

Your  Christmas  at  Chalfonte- 
Haddon  Hall  will  be  cheery  and 
economical,  for  1931  rates  are 
in  effect.  Write  for  information. 


American      <t  n  d      E  u  r  <>  p  <•  a  n      Plans 

CHALFONTE-H ADDON    HALL 


A    T    L    A    X    T    I    C 


CITY 


Leeds        and        Li  p p  in  c  o  tt        Co  m  p  a  n  y 


^ 
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ADVENTURES    IN    A    SUBURBAN    GAR- 

^^den.  By  Louise  Beebe  Wilder. 
(  The  Macmillan  Company.)  Illus- 
trated. 

Gardens  are  the  poet-minds  of 
nature,  says  Swinburne. 

This  is  a  book  of  personal  experi- 
ence by  one  of  America's  best-known 
gardening  writers.  Mrs.  Wilder  knows 
plants  and  their  behavior  in  gardens 
thoroughly,  for  she  has  pioneered 
with  literally  thousands  in  her  own 
garden.  This  is  not  merely  a  garden- 
ing manual.  It  is  the  interesting  nar- 
rative of  one  amateur's  experiences 
with  garden  plants,  old  and  new. 

P\ecorative    Art.    (William    Edwin 
VJ  Radge,    475     Fifth     Ave.,    New, 
York.)  Illustrated. 

This  is  the  Studio  Year  Book  for 
1931.  edited  by  G.  G.  Holme.  It  is. 
as  usual,  exhaustive  and  beautifully 
printed.  It  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
distributed  of  art  publications,  filling 
a  special  field  of  its  own.  There  are 
illustrations  in  monotone,  illumina- 
tions in  color;  a  list  of  architects,  de- 
signers, manufacturers;  a  survey  of 
modern  tendencies  in  decorative  art, 
all  about  exteriors  and  plans  and 
British  domestic  architecture. 

i^kLD  Beautiful.  By  Thomas  Ro- 
han. (The  Dial  Press.)  Illustrated. 
You  know,  we'll  all  soon  be  an- 
tiques? This  is  a  book  about  antiques 
for  lovers  and  collectors  of  the  an- 
tique, written  by  a  man  who  has  been 
an  antique  dealer  all  his  life  and  has 
not  only  a  genuine  love  for  the  beau- 
tiful things  that  pass  through  his 
hands,  but  is  willing  to  give  sage  and 
kindly  counsel  on  all  aspects  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  hobbies. 

^OLONIAL       AND       EARLY       ENGLISH 

^  Hardware.    (By   P.   &  F.    Cor- 


bin,  New  Britain,  Conn.)  Illustrated. 

A  lock  on  a  door  is  a  cynical  com- 
ment on  humanity;  but  we  must  hjt 
them.  Here  they  are,  all  styles  % 
shapes. 

Colonial  and  Early  English  hard- 
ware, including  in  its  general  classi- 
fication Early  American  wrought-iron 
hardware  (genuine.  hand-forged 
iron),  is  now  a  distinct  and  complete 
line — Corbin  conceived  and  devel- 
oped. It  offers  a  solution  to  many 
problems  which  have  heretofore  con- 
fronted designers  and  builders.  A  per- 
fect book  of  its  kind. 

yizALEAS-CAMELLIAS.       By       H.       H. 

^"^  Hume.    (The    Macmillan    Com- 
pany.) Illustrated. 

This  is  the  first  book  written  for 
the  amateur  on  these  plants.  Mr. 
Hume  accurately  and  thoroughly  de- 
scribes the  varieties  best  suited  for 
various  uses  and  discusses  questions 
of  culture,  such  as  soils,  fertilization 
and  planting. 

|_|ow    to   Drape   Your   Windows. 
By  C.  W.  Kirsch.  (Kirsch  Com- 
pany, Sturgis,  Mich.)  Illustrated. 

Draping  of  windows  is  an  art,  and 
the  mystery  of  it  is  expounded  in 
this  little  book.  A  window  without 
a  drapery  is  like  a  mouth  without 
teeth  and  lips.  Every  woman  who 
has  a  homey  soul  will  like  and 
value  this  book.  And  it's  up  to  the 
minute. 

VA/hat     Greater     Delight.     By 
Dulcie    L.    Smith.    (Alfred    A. 
Knopf.)  Illustrated. 

The  delight  of  gardens  again.  OuKjp 
of  her  long  experience  in  gardeniij/JT 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  Mis 
Smith  has  written  one  of  the  most 
delightful  books  ever  made  available 
to  garden  lovers. 


Building  for  Enduring  Beauty 


(Continued  from  page  78) 


that  the  doors  will  be  opened  rarely. 
Nevertheless,  one  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged at  the  present  difficulties 
presented  by  the  air  conditioning  of 
residences.  Eventually  we  may  see 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
installations,  and  reduction  in  other 
costs  of  the  house  may  induce  more 
people  in  climates  with  hot  summers 
to  have  air  conditioned  homes.  The 
costs  of  houses  and  of  land  have  al- 
ready been  substantially  reduced  over 
those  of  two  years  ago.  a  change 
which  favors  air  conditioning.  The 
building  industry  is  working  as  never 
before   to   attain   lower   costs,   along 


with  better  and  simpler  and  more 
permanent  methods  of  home  con- 
struction. 

We  have  by  no  means  exhausted 
the  possibilities  of  heating.  Our  heat- 
ing installations  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  mechanical  side  of  the  house, 
which  Americans  have  developed  in 
the  last  few  generations.  Up  to  a  few 
years  ago  we  thought  that  we  had 
almost  reached  the  full  possibilities 
of  comfort  and  convenience,  that  the 
mechanical  equipment  had  brought 
us.  We  have  made  a  new  spurt  of 
progress  since  then.  And  now  we  see 
still   greater   possibilities   ahead. 


The  Garden  in  December 

(  Continued  from  page  80) 


Some  gardeners  grow  the  Christmas 
Rose  in  cold  frames,  but  I  think  it  is 
much  better  left  outdoors. 

In  the  crevices  of  the  rock  garden, 
small  perennials  may  send  forth  a 
belated  bloom.  You  can  almost  al- 
ways rely  on  a  few  flowers  of  the 
saucy  little  Johnny-Jump-Up.  and  an 
occasional  bloom  on  Phlox  subulata. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
heavily  budded  branches  of  Forsythia 
may  be  cut  and  taken  into  the  living 
room  where  they  will  open  in  two  to 
three  weeks'  time.  Later  in  the  season. 
Forsythia    branches    will    open    in    a 


week  or  less,  but  before  Christmas, 
(hey  are  sluggish  and  need  to  be 
started  plenty  early. 

In  most  seedstores  and  shops, 
ready-prepared  bundles  o  o  ily-of- 
the-valley  roots  may  be  ^Urc-ed, 
which,  if  started  in  a  bowl"7  ■  '  ter 
and  kept  warm  and  dark  for  several 
days,  will  produce  an  abundance  of 
fragrant  white  bells  within  two  weeks. 
Of  course,  most  of  us  have  the  Paper- 
white  Narcissus  and  Chinese  Sacred 
Lily  by  growing  them  in  pebbles  in 
water.  But  such  things  are  mere 
trifling,    and    not    really    gardening. 
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